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LETTER 

TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

EDWARD, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER, 


MY  LORD, 

1  CAN  NOT  but  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honour,  that 
your  lord  (hip,  who  are  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  incomparable  writings  of  antiquity,  and  know  fo  well 
how  to  entertain  yourfelf  with  the  great  men  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  fliould  at  any  time  take  into 
your  hand  my  mean  papers ;  and  fo  far  beftow  any  of 
your  valuable  minutes  on  my  EiTay  of  Human  Under- 
flanding,  as  to  let  the  world  fee  you  have  thought  my 
notions  worth  your  lordfliip's  confideration.  My  aim 
in  that,  as  w  ell  as  every  thing  elfe  written  by  me,  being 
purely  to  follow  truth  as  far  as  I  could  difcover  it,  I 
think  myfelf  beholden  to  whoever  fliows  me  my  mif- 
takes,  as  to  one  who,  concurring  in  my  defign,  helps 
me  forward  in  my  way. 

Your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  favour  me  with 
fome  thoughts  of  yours  in  this  kind,  in  your  late  learned 
"  Difcourfe,   in  Vindication   of  the   Dodrine  of  the 
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Trinity;"  and,  I  hope  I  may  fay,  have  gone  a  little  out 
of  your  way  to  do  me  that  kindnefs;  for  the  obligation 
is  thereby  the  greater.  And  if  your  lordfhip  has  brought 
in  the  mention  of  my  book  in  a  chapter,  intitled, 
*'  Objections  againfl  the  Trinity,  in  Point  of  Reafon, 
anfwered  ;*'  when,  in  my  whole  Elfay,  I  think  there  is  not 
to  be  found  any  thing  like  an  objedion  againll  the 
Trinity  :  I  have  the  more  to  acknowledge  to  your  lord- 
fhip, who  would  not  let  the  foreignnefs  of  the  fubjed: 
hinder  your  lordfhip  from  endeavouring  to  fet  me  right, 
as  to  fome  errours  your  lordfhip  apprehends  in  my  book ; 
when  other  w riters  uling  fome  notions  like  mine,  gave 
you  that  which  was  occafion  enough  for  you  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  take  notice  of  what  you  diflike  in  my 
ElTay. 

Your  lordlliip*s  name  is  of  fo  great  authority  in  the 
learned  world,  that  I  who  profefs  myfelf  more  ready, 
upon  convicflion,  to  recant,  than  I  was  at  firft  to  pub- 
liib,  my  miflakes,  cannot  pay  that  refped:  is  due  to  it, 
without  telling  the  reafons  w^hy  I  flill  retain  any  of  my 
notions,  after  your  lordfhip's  having  appeared  diftatisfied 
with  them.  This  mufl  be  my  apology,  and  I  hope  fuch 
a  one  as  your  lordfhip  will  allow^,  for  my  examining 
what  you  have  printed  againfl  feveral  pafTages  in  my 
book,  and  my  fhowing  the  reafons  why  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  quit  them. 

That  your  lordfliip's  reafonings  may  lofe  none  of  their 
force  by  my  mifapprehending  or  mifreprefenting  them, 
(a  way  too  familiarly  ufed  in  waitings  that  have  any 
appearance  of  controverfy)  I  fhall  crave  leave  to  give 
the  reader  your  lordfhip's  arguments  in  the  full  ftrength 
of  your  own  exprefTions ;  that  fo  in  them  he  may  have 
the  advantage  to  fee  the  deficiency  of  my  anfwers,  in 
any  point  where  I  fliall  be  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  per- 
ceive, or  not  to  follow,  the  light  your  lordfiiip  affords 
me. 

Your  lordfhip  having  in  the  two  or  three  preceding 
pages,  juftly,  as  I  think,  found  fault  with  the  account  of 
reafon,  given  by  the  Unitarians  and  a  late  writer,  in  thofe 
pafTages  you  quote  out  of  them;  and  then  coming  to  the 
nature  of  fubflance,  and  relating  what  that  author  has 

faid 
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faid  concerning  the  mind^s  getting  of  fimple  ideas,  and 
thofe  frmple  ideas  being  the  fole  matter  and  toundation 
of  all  our  reafonings ;  your  lordihip  thus  concludes, 

"  Then  it  follows,  that  we  can  have  no  foundation  of 
''  reafoning,  where  there  can  be  no  fuch  ideas  from 
*'  fenfation  or  refledion." 

''  Now  this  is  the  cafe  of  fubftance ;  jt  is  not  intro- 
"  mitted  bv  the  fenfes,  nor  depends  upon  the  operation  • 
*'  of  the  mind;  and  fo  it  cannot  be  within  the  compafs  ^ 
'*  of  our  reafon.  And  therefore  I  do  not  wonder,  that 
''  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  have 
'•'  almoil:  difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part 
"  of  the  world.     For  they  not  only  tell  us,"  &c. 

This,  as  I  remember,  is  the  firft  place  where  your 
lordihip  is  pleafed  to  quote  any  thing  out  of  my  *'  ElTay 
"  of  Human  Underftanding,"  which  your  lordfhip  does 
in  thefe  words  following  : 

"  That  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  fenfation  or  re- 
''  fledion :  but  that  nothing  is  fignified  by  it,  only  an 
*^  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know  not  what."  And 
therefore  it  is  paralleled,  more  than  once,  with  the 
Indian  philofopher's  ''  He-knew-not-what;  which  fup- 
''  ported  the  tortoife,  that  fupported  the  elephant,  that 
"  fupported  the  earth  :  fo  fubllance  was  found  out  only 
"  to  fupport  accidents.  And  that  when  we  talk  of 
''  fubftances,  we  talk  like  children;  who,  being  allied 
'^  a  queftion  about  fomewhat  which  they  knew  not, 
**  readily  gave  this  fatisfaclory  anfwer,  that  it  is  fome- 

''  thing."  ^    , 

Thefe  words  of  mine  your  lordflup  brings  to  prove, 
that  I  am  one  of  **  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
*^  reafoning,  thaLhave  almoft  difcarded  fubllance  ont  ot 

-  the  reafonable  part~  of  the  world."  An  accufation 
which  your  lordihip  will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily 
know  what  to  plead  to,  becaufe  I  do  not  underftand  what 
is  ''  almoft  to  difcard  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable 

-  part  of  the  world."  If  your  lordHiip  means  by  it, 
that  I  deny  or  doubt  that  there  is  in  the  world  any  luch 
thing  as  fubftance,  that  your  lordftiip  will  acquit  me  ot, 
when   your  lordftiip  looks    again   into   that   chapter, 

^  B  3  whicn 
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which  you  have  cited  more  than  once^  where  your  lord-- 
fhip  will  iind  thefe  words  : 

Human  un-  "  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particu- 
derftanding,  '*  l^r  fort  of  corporeal  fubflancesj  as  horfe, 
B.  ii.  c.  25.  ''  ftone,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of 
^  4-  'f  either  of  them  Le  but  the  complication 

*^  or  colleclion  of  thofe  feveral  fmiple  ideas  of  fenfible 
"  qualities  which  v/e  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  thing 
"  called  horfe  or  ftone;  yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
''  how  they  fhould  fublill  alone^  nor  one  in  another,  we 
"  fuppofe  them  exilling  in,  and  fupported  by  fome 
*'  common  fubjecl,  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the 
*'  name  fubftance;  though  it  be  certain,  we  have  no 
"  clear  and  diflincl  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe  a 
'*  fupport.'*  And  again, 
^  **  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  opera- 

*'  tions  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reafoning, 
''  fearing,  Sic,  which  we  conndering  not  to  fubfifl:  of 
'*  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong 
**  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
'^  thefe  the  adions  of  fome  other  fubftance,  which  we 
"  call  fpirit  :  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no 
*'  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  fomething  wherein 
**  thofe  many  feniible  qualities,  which  affecfl  our  fenfes, 
"  do  fubfill;  by  fuppofmg  a  fubftance,  wherein  think- 
''  ing,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c. 
*'  do  fubfift,  \<e  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or 
•*  fubftance  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body;  the  one  being 
"  fuppofed  to  be  (v/ithcut  knowing  what  it  is)  the 
*'  fubfiratum  to  thofe  limple  ideas  we  have  from  with- 
"  out ;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
"  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubibatum  to  thole  opera- 
*'  tions,  which  we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within." 
And  again, 
§  6.  *'  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret  nature  of 

*'  fubltance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of 
*'  particular  diilinct  fubftances  are  nothing  but  feveral 
''  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  co-exilting  in  fuch, 
"  though  unknow  n,  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the 
*'  whole  fubfifl:  of  iifelf./' 

And 
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And  I  farther  fay  in  the  fame  fedlion,  ''  That  we 
*'  fuppofe  thefe  combinations  to  refl:  in,  and  to  be  ad- 
*•  herent  to  that  unknown,  common  fubjedl,  which  in- 
*^  heres  not  in  any  thing  elfe.  A^nd  that  our  complex 
'^  ideas  of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofe  limpie  ideas  they 
*^  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of 
"  fomething  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they 
'*  fubiifl: :  and  therefore  when  we  fpeak  of  any  fort  of 
^'  fubftance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  and  fuch 
*^'  qualities ;  a  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured, 
"  and  capable  of  motion ;  a  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of 
''  thinking/' 

Thefe,  and  the  like  fafnions  of  fpeaking,  intimate, 
that  the  fubftance  is  fuppofed  always  fom.ething,  befides 
the  extenlion,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking,  or 
other  obfervable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

'^  Our  idea  of  body,  I  fay,  is  an  extended,         .. 
'^  folid  fubftance;  and  our  idea  of  our  fouls     r*^^*  ^  ^^' 
''  is  of  a  fubflance  that  thinks.**     So  that 
as  long  as  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  body  or  fpirit  in  the 
world,  I  have  done  nothing  towards  the  difcarding  fub-  1 
fiance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  Vvorld.     Na.y,  asj 
long  as  there  is  any  fimple  idea  or  fenfible  quality  left, 
according  to  my  way  of  arguing,  fubfcance  cannot  be 
difcarded  ;  becaufe  all  fimple  ideas,  all  fenfible  qualities, 
carry  with  tHem  a  fuppofition  of  a  fubflratum  to  exift 
in,  and  of  a  fubftance  w  herein  they  inhere  :  and  of  this 
that  whole  chapter  is  fo  full,  that  I  challenge  any  one 
who  reads  it  to  think  I  have  almofl,  or  onejot  difcarded 
fubflance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.    And 
of  this,   man,   Iiorfe,   fun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  Szc. 
which  I  have  mentioned  of  diftinct  forts  of  fabilances, 
will  be  my  witnefTes  as  long  as  any  fuch  thing  remains 
in  being ;  of  which  I  fay,  "  that  the  ideas     ^  .. 
''  of  fubflances  are  fuch  combinations  of    ^5  *    '     * 
'^  fimple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent 
^*  diuin6l,  particular  things,  fubfifting  by  themfelves, 
^'  in  which  the  fuppofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubflance 
'^  is  always  the  firil  and  chief. 

If  by  almoll  difcarding  fubflance  out  of  the  reafonable 
part  of  the  world  your  lordfhip  means,  that  I  have  de- 
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flxoycdj  and  almofl  difcarded  the  true  idea  we  have  of 
it,  by  calling  it  "  a  fubflratum,  a  fuppoli- 
B.  u.  c  25.     ,c  ^Qj^  q|-  ^.g  i^now  not  what  fupport  of  fuch 
^  2!  "  ^iJch  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing 

\  S^  "  iimple  ideas  in  ufc;  an  obfcure  and  re- 

B. u.  c.  13.  rr  ]^ivg  idea:  that  without  knowing  what 
^  '^'  ''  it  is,  it  is  that  which  fupporrs  accidents; 

*'  fb  that  of  fubllance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but 
*'  only  a  confufed  and  obfcure  one,  of  what  it  does;"  I 
muH"  confefs  this,  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  our  idea  of 
fuoftance;  and  fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by 
your  lordfhip,  or  any-body  elfe,  that  I  have  fpoken  too 
meanly  of  it.  He  that  would  fhow  me  a  more  clear  and 
dininci  idea  of  fubflance,  would  do  me  a  kindnefs  I 
fhould  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  bed  I  can  hitherto 
find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of 
logicians :  for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
"  \im,"*  or  "  res  per  fe  inhfi^cns  et  fubftans  acciden- 
tibus;**  which  in  effecl:  is  no  more,  but  that  fubflance  is 
a  being  or  thing;  or,  in  fhort,  fomething  they  know  not 
v  hat,  or  of  which  they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it 
is  fomething  \\hich  fupports  accidents,  or  other  fimple 
ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  fupported  itfelf  as  a  mode  or 
an  accident.  So  that  I  do  not  fee  but  Burgerfdicius, 
Sanderfon,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  muft  be 
reckoned  with  ''  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
"  reafoning,  who  have  almofl  difcarded  fubflance  out 
*'  of  the  rcafonablc  part  of  the  world." 

But  fupponng,  my  lord,  that  I  or  thefe  gentlemen, 
logicians  of  note  in  the  fchools,  fhould  own,  that  we 
have  a  very  imperfect,  obfcure,  inadequate  idea  of  fub- 
ftancc;  vould  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  u^ 
with  difcarding  fubflance  out  of  the  world?  P'or  what 
almofl  difcarding,  and  rcafonablc  part  of  the  world, 
fignify,  I  mufl  confefs  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend:  but 
let  almofl,  and  reafonable  part,  lignify  here  what  they 
will,  for  i  dare  fay  your  lordfliip  meant  fomething  by 
them,  would  not  your  lordfliip  think  you  were  a  little 
KjO  hardly  dealt  uith>  if  for  acknouledging  yourfelf  to 
have*  a  very  imperfii'Ct  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or  of 
fcveral   other  things  which,  in  this  very  trcaiifc,  you 

confefs 


confds  our  underftuidk^  come  iluHt  in  and  cuxnoc 
comprehend,  you  (hould  be  accuied  to  be  one  erf  the^ 
genrlemen  tfaat  have  almoll:  difcaided  God,  or  thofc 
other  mTfterloiLs  thii^,  whereof  j^oo  concend  we  haTe 
very  imperfeo:  and  inadequate  ideas,  out  di  the  rcaioa^ 
able  world?  For  I  fuppofe  your  lotdflup  means  \Tf 
ahnofi:  di£::arding  out  of  the  reafonahle  world  fomething 
that  is  blameable,  for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferted  for  a 
conunenduion ;  and  vta  I  think  he  deferve*  no  blame, 
who  owns  the  havii^  iniper&d:^  inadeqmte,  obibiie 
ideas,  where  he  has  no  better :  however,  if  it  be  ii^rred 
from  thence,  that  either  he  ahnoft  ejLcIudes  diofe  things 
out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  o" '  '  .  if  that  be 
meant  by  rhe  reafbnable  worki  ;  il  rft  of  thde, 

will  not  hold,  becauie  the  being  of  things  m.  the  world 
depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true,  in 
fome  degree,  but  is  no  fault;  for  it  is  certain,  that  where 
we  have  imperfecf,  inadequate,  confuled,  oblcure  '\6!^<, 
we  canno:  dilcourfe  and  reafon  about  thofe  things  lb 
well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  idee  uare, 
clesu-  and  diftinct  ideas. 

Your  lordihip,  I  muil:  o^^n,  wich  grear  rt.  ;:-..  ::lj5^js 
notice  thai  I  paralleled,  more  than  oace,  o. :  _^  c: 
fubilance  with  the  Indian  phiiofopher  s  he-knew -cc:- 
what,  which  llipported  the  tortoife,  iifcc. 

This  repetition  is,  1  confeis,  a  fault  in  ex^.:  :ing: 
but  I  have  acknowledged  and  excufed  it  in  thei'e  wor^is 
in  my  preface,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  henrin 
**  confuit  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  my 
"  Eliay  go  with  a  fault  fo  apt  to  difgull  the  rood  judi- 
"  cious,  who  are  always  the  niceit  readers.**  And  ther^ 
further  add,  "  that  I  did  not  publiih  my  Eliay  for  luch 
"  great  mailers  of  knovi  lodge  as  your  Icrdlhip;  but 
**  fitted  ir  to  ir.en  of  my  own  iize,  to  whom  repetitions 
**  might  be  ibir.etimes  ufcful.*'  It  wocld'not  therdbre 
have  been  beudes  your  lordlhip^s  gencreiity  -who  were 
not  intended  to  be  pnjvoked  by  the  repetition)  to  have 
palled  by  fuch  a  r.iult  as  this,  m  one  who  pretends  no: 
beyond  the  lou  er  rank  of  writers.  But  1  fee  ^TJur  lord- 
ihip would  have  rue  exa>ft  and  without  any  faults  ;  and  I 
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wiih  I  could  be  fo^  the  better  to  deferve  your  lorddaip's 
approbation. 

My  faying,  ''  that  when  we  talk  of  fubflance,  we 
*^  talk  like  children;  who  being  alked  a  queftion  about 
"  fomething,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this 
''  fatisfactory  anfwer,  that  it  is  fomething;"  your  Ibrd- 
Ihip  feems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart,  in  thefe  words  that 
follow  : 

*'  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  flill  talk 
**  like  children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied. 
*'  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  of  fubftance, 
*'  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in 
''  this  debate.'* 

If  your  lordfhip  has  any  better  and  diflindler  idea  of 
fubllance  than  mme  is,  which  I  have  given  an  account 
of,  your  lordlhip  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  what  I  have 
there  faid.  But  thofe  whofe  idea  of  fubflance,  whether 
a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  fomething 
he  knows  not  what,  mufl  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like 
children,  when  they  fpeak  of  fomething  they  know  not 
what.  For  a  philofopher  that  fays,  that  which  fupports 
accidents  is  fomething  he  knows  not  v/hat ;  and  a 
country-mxan  that  fays,  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Harlem  is  fupported  by  fomething  he-knows-not-what ; 
and  a  child  that  ftands  in  the  dark  upon  his  miother's 
m.uif,  and  fays  he  ftandsupon  fomething  he-knows-not- 
what;  in  this  refped:  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the 
country-man  knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church 
at  Harlem  is  fupported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houfes  about 
Briilol  are ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  houfes  about  London 
are ;  or  by  v/ooden  piles,  as  the  houfes  in  Amllerdam 
are;  it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  diflind:  idea 
of  the  thing  that  fupports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk 
of  this  matter  as  a  child  ;  nor  will  he  of  the  fapport  of 
accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  dillinct  idea 
of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  fomething.  But  as  long  as 
we  think  like  children,  in  cafes  where  our  ideas  are  no 
clearer  nor  dillincler  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your 
lordfhip,  that  I  know  not  hov/  it  can  be  remedied,  but 
that  wc  muft  talk  like  them. 

Your 
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Your  lordlhip*s  next  paragraph  begins  thus  :  "  I  do 
'*  not  fay,  that  we  can  have  a  clear  idea  of  fubliance, 
*'  either  by  fenfation  or  refiedtion ;  but  from  hence  I 
''  argue,  that  this  is  a  very  infufficient  diflribution  of 
"  the  ideas  necelTary  to  reafon.** 

Your  lordfhip  here  argues  againft  a  propofition  that 
I  know  no-body  that  holds  :  I  am  fure  the  author  of  the 
Elfay  of  Human  Underftanding  never  thought,  nor  in 
that  Elfay  hath  any  where  faid,  that  the  ideas  that  come 
into  the  mind  by  fenfation  and  reflection,  are  all  the  ideas 
that  are  neceilary  to  reafon,  or  that  reafon  is  exercifed 
about ;  for  then  he  muft  have  laid  by  all  the  ideas  of 
iimple  and  mixed  modes  and  relations,  and  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  about  which  he  has 
fpent  fo  many  chapters ;  and  muft  have  denied  that  thefe 
complex  ideas  are  theobjedls  of  m.cn's  thoughts  or  rea- 
fonings,  w^hich  he  is  far  enough  from.  All  that  he  has 
faid  about  fenfation  and  reflection  is,  that  all  our  (imple 
ideas  are  received  by  them,  and  that  thefe  fim.ple  ideas 
are  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge,  for  as  much  as 
all  our  complex,  relative,  and  general  ideas  are  made  by 
the  mind,  abftrading,  enlarging,  comparing,  com- 
pounding, and  referring,  &c.  thefe  Ample  ideas,  and 
their  feveral  combinations,  one  to  another;  whereby 
complex  and  general  ideas  are  formed  of  modes,  rela- 
tions, and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fubftances,  all  which  are 
made  ufe  of  by  reafon,  as  well  as  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind. 

I  therefore  agree  v,ith  your  lordfhip,  that  the  ideas  of 
fenfation  or  reficdion  is  a  very  infufficient  diftribution 
of  the  ideas  necellliry  to  reafon.  Only  my  agreement 
with  your  lordiliip  had  been  m.ore  intire  to  the  whole 
fentence,  if  your  lordfhip  had  rather  faid,  ideas  made  ufe 
of  by  reafon;  becaufe  I  do  not  well  knovv' v/hat  is  mcanr 
by  ideas  necelTary  to  reafon.  For  reafon  being  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  nothing,  in  my  poor  opinion,  can  properly 
be  faid  to  be  neceilary  to  that  faculty,  but  what  is  re« 
quired  to  its  being.  As  nothing  is  neceffary  to  light  in 
a  man,  but  fuch  a  conftitution  of  the  body  and  organ, 
that  a  man  may  have  the  power  of  feeing;  fo  I  fubmic 
it  to  your  lordfhip,  whether  any  thing  can  properly  be 

faid 
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faid  to  be  neceflary  to  reafon  in  a  man,  but  fuch  a  con- 
ftitution  of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  as  ipay  give  him 
the  power  of  reafoning.  Indeed  fuch  a  particular  fort 
of  objects  or  inftruments  may  be  fometimes  faid  to  be 
neceflary  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  never  faid  in  reference  to 
the  faculty  of  feeingi  but  in  reference  to  fome  particular 
end  of  feeing;  and  then  a  microfcope  and  a  mite  may 
be  necefTary  to  the  eye,  if  the  end  propofed  be  to  know 
the  fhape  and  parts  of  that  animal.  Aild  fo  if  a  man 
would  reafon  about  fubilance,  then  the  idea  of  fubftance 
is  necefTary  to  his  reafon :  but  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that 
many  a  rational  creature  has  been,  who,  in  all  his  life, 
never  bethought  himfelf  of  any  neceflity  his  reafon  had 
of  an  idea  of  fubfl:ance» 

Your  lordfhip's  next  words  are;  ''  for  befides  thefe, 
•^^  there'muft  be  fome  general  ideas  which  the  mind  doth 
'^  form,  not  by  mere  comparing  thofe  ideas  it  has  got 
*'  from  fcnfe  or  retiedtion,  but  by  forming  diftincl 
*'  general  notions  of  things  from  particular  ideas.'* 

Here,  again,  I  perfectly  agree  with  your  lordlhip,  that 
befides  the  particular  ideas  received  from  fenfation  and 
reflexion,  the  mind  '^  forms  general  ideas,  not  by  mere 
*'  comparing  thofe  ideas  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and  re- 
*'  fledtion;"  for  this  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  faid. 
^  ...,  But  this  I  fay,  '*  ideas  become  general,  by 

rr|"*  *^*  ^*  *^  feparating  from  them  the  circumflances 
^^  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas 
*'  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular 
'^  exifbence.  By  this  way  of  abftraction  they  are  made, 
B.  i.  c.  II.  '^  &:c.'*  And  to  the  fame  purpofe  I  ex-. 
§  9*  plain  myfelf  in  another  place. 

Your  lordfliip  fays,  "  the  mind  forms  general  ideas, 
**  by  forming  general  notions  of  things  from  particular 
*'  ideas.'*  And  I  fay,  **  the  mind  forms  general  ideas, 
*'  abftracling  from  particular  ones.'*  So  that  there  is 
no  difference  that  I  perceive  between  us  in  this  matter, 
but  only  a  little  in  expreflion. 

It  follows,  *'  and  amongft  thefe  general  notions,  or 
*'  rational  ideas,  fubflance  is  one  of  the  firfl ;  becaufe 
•*  we  find,  that  we.  can  have  no  true  conceptions  of  any 

**  modes 
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*^  modes  or  accidents  (no  matter  which)  but  we  mull 
^'  conceive  a  fubftratum,  or  fubjevft  wherein  they  are. 
*'  Since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  firfl:  conceptions  of 
"  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  Ihould  fubfift  by 
"  themfelves ;  and  therefore  the  rational  idea  of  fub- 
*'  ftance  is  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  natural  ideas  in  our 
''  minds.*' 

Whether  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  be  one  of  the 
firft  or  moft  natural  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  will  not  dif- 
pute  with  your  lordfliip,  as  not  being,  I  think,  very 
material  to  the  matter  in  hand.  But  as  to  the  idea  of 
fubftance,  what  it  is,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  your 
iordihip  fays,  ''  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of 
**  things,  that  modes  and  accidents  Ihould  fubfift  by 
"  themfelves;  and  therefore  we  muft  conceive  a  fubftra- 
"  turn  wherein  they  are.** 

And,   I   fay,  *'  becaufe  we  cannot  con-     ^^  ..^  ^^  ^^^ 
"  ceive  how  ftmple  ideas  of  fenfible  quali-     ^' ^' 
''  ties  ihould  fubfift  alone,  or  one  in  an- 
''  other,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  fupported 
''  by,  fome  common  fubjed.'*     Which  I,     ^  j^ 
with  your  lordfhip,  call  alfo  fubftratum. 

What  can  be  more  confonant  to  itfelf,  than  what  yourl 
lordftiip  and  I  have  faid  in  thefe  two  paflages  is  confo-  | 
nant  to  one  another?    Whereupon,  my  lord,  give  me  1 
leave,  I  befeech  you,  to  boaft  to  the  world,  that  what  I 
have  faid  concerning  our  general  idea  of  fubft^mce,  and 
the  way  how  we  come  by  it,  has  the  honour  to  be  con- 
•  firmed  by  your  lordfhip's  authority.     And  that  fronTj 
hence  I  may  be  fure  the  faying,  [that  the  general  idea  we 
have  of  fubftance  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftratum  or  fupport  to 
modes  or  accidents,  wherein  they  do  fubfift:  and  that 
the  mind  forms  it,  becaufe  it  cannot  conceive  how  they 
ftiould  fubfift  of   themfelves,]   has  no  objedion   in  it 
againft  the  Trinity  ;  for  then  your  lordftiip  will  not,  I    j 
know,  be  of  that  opinion,  nor  own  it  in  a  chapter  where   ' 
you  are  anfwering  objecbons  againft  the  Trinity ;  how-   j 
ever  my  words,  which  amount  to  no  more,  have  been  (I  ! 
know  not  Ijow  )  brought  into  that  chapter  :  though  what  ( 
they  have  to  do  there,  I  muft  confefs  to  yowr  Iordihip^  I  , 

do  net  yet  fee. 
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In  the  next  words  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  but  we  are 
*'  ftill  told,  that  our  underdanding  can  have  no  other 
*'  ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation  or  refled:ion/' 

The  words  of  that  feclion  your  lordfhip  quotes,   arc 

thefe :    ''  the  underftanding  feems   to  me, 

B.  11.  c.  I.       fc  ^^Qj.  ^Q  1^^^,^  ^|..g  jgg^^  glimmering  of  any 

*^  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one 
*^  of  thefe  two.  External  objedts  furnifh  the  mind 
«'  with  the  ideas  of  fenlible  qualities,  which  are  all  thole 
"  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us  :  and  the 
**  mind  furnifnes  the  underftanding  wdth  ideas  of  its 
*'  own  operations.  Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full 
**  furvey  of  them,  and  their  feveral  modes,  and  the 
*'  compofitions  made  out  of  them,  we  fhall  find  to  con- 
"  tain  all  our  own  ftock  of  ideas;  and  that  we  have  no- 
''  thing  in  our  minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thofe 
^^  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
*'  and  thoroughly  fearch  into  his  own  underftanding, 
^'  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the  original 
*'  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  objeds 
*'  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind,  con- 
''  fidered  as  objedls  of  his  refledion :  and  how  great  a 
'^  mafs  of  knovv^ledge  foever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
''  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  ftrid  view,  fee,  that  he 
''  has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind  but  what  one  of  thefe 
*'  two  have  imprinted,  though,  perhaps,  with  infinite 
'*  variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  underftand- 
''  ing,  as  we  ftiall  fee  hereafter.*' 

Thefe  words  feem  to  me  to  fignify  fomething  diff'e- 
rent  from  what  your  lordftiip  has  cited  out  of  them;  and 
if  they  do  not,  were  intended,  I  am  fure,  by  me,  to 
fignify  all  thofe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  relations,  and 
fpecific  fubftances,  which  how  the  mind  itfelf  forms  out 
of  fimple  ideas,  I  have  fhowed  in  the  following  part  of 
my  book ;  and  intended  to  refer  to  it  by  thefe  words, 
''  as  we  ftiall  fee  hereafter,"  with  which  I  clofe  that 
paragraph.  But  if  by  ideas  your  lordftiip  fignifies  ftmple 
ideas,  in  the  words  you  have  fet  down,  I  grant  then  they 
contain  my  itn^Qy  viz.  ''  that  our  underftandings  can 
"  have  (that  is,  ip  the  natural  exercife  of  our  faculties) 

«'  no 
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*^  no  other  limple  ideas,  but  either  from  fenfatloa  or 
^'  refledion/' 

Your  lordlhip  goes  on  :  *'  and  [we  are  flill  told]  that 
**  herein  chiefly  lies  the  excellency  of  mankind  above 
"  brutes,  that  thefe  cannot  abitrad:  and  enlarge  ideas, 
''  as  men  60.'' 

Had  your  lordlhip  done  me  the  favour  to  have  quoted 
the  place  in  my  book,  from,  whence  you  had  taken  thefe 
words,  I  fhould  not  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  find  them. 
Thofe  in  my  book,  which  I  can  remember  any  w^here 
come  neareft  to  them,  run  thus : 

"  This,    I  think,    I    may  be   pofitive  in,    that  the 
^'  power  of  abilrading  is  not  at  all  in  brutes ;  and  that 
*'  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfedt 
''  diftindlion  betwixt  man  and  brutes;  and         .. 
"  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of    r*^"'  ^*"' 
*'  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to." 

Though,  fpeaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
underHanding,  I  took  occafion,  by  the  by,  to  conjedlure 
how  far  brutes  partook  with  men  in  any  of  the  intel- 
ledual  faculties;  yet  it  never  entered  into  my  thoughts, 
on  that  occaiion,  to  compare  the  utmofi:  perfections  of 
human  nature  with  that  of  brutes,  and  therefore  was  far 
from  faying,  ''  herein  chiefly  lies  the  excellency  of 
''  mankind  above  brutes,  that  thefe  cannot  abftrad 
'^  and  enlarge  their  ideas,  as  men  do."  For  it  feems 
to  me  an  abiurdity  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of, 
to  fay,  that  "  the  excellency  of  mankind  lies  chiefly,  or 
^^  any  ways  in  this,  that  brutes  cannot  abftradt."  For 
brutes  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  be  any 
excellency  of  mankind.  The  ability  of  mankind  does 
not  lie  m  the  impotency  or  difabilities  of  brutes.  If 
your  lordfhip  had  charged  me  to  have  faid,  that  herein 
lies  one  excellency  of  mankind  above  brutes,  viz.  that 
men  can,  and  brutes  cannot  abftradt ;  I  muft  have  owned 
it  to  be  my  fenfe :  but  what  I  ought  to  fay  to  what  your 
lordfhip  approved  or  difapproved  of  in  it,  I  fliall  better 
underfl:and,  when  I  know  to  what  purpofe  your  lordlhip 
was  pleafed  to  cite  it. 

The  immediately  following  paragraph  runs  thus  : 
*'  but  how  comes  the. general  idea  of  lUbflance  to  be 

'*  framed 
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'*  framed  in  our  minds?*'    Is  this  by  *'  abftracling  and 
D  ••  '*  enlardn^  limple  ideas?'*    no,   '^  but  it 

.  '^  IS  by  a  complication  of  many  limpIe  ideas 

'^  together :  becaufe  not  imagining  how 
*'  thefe  limple  ideas  can  fubiifi:  by  themfelves,  we 
*'  accullom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum 
*'  wherein  they  do  fubiifi,  and  from  whence  they  do 
'^  refult,  which  therefore  we  call  fubftance.*'  And 
is  this  all  indeed,  tha.t  is  to  be  faid  for  the  being  of 
fubdance,  *'  that  we  accullom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a 
'*  fubllratum  ?"  Is  that  cullom  grounded  upon  true 
reafon,  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  mull 
'*^  fubfiil  of  themfelves,  and  thefe  limple  ideas  need  no 
'*  tortoife  to  fupport  them  :  for  figures  and  colours, 
•'  &c.  would  diO  well  enough  of  themfelves,  but  for 
*'  fome  fancies  men  have  accullomed  themfelves  to.*' 
C  Herein  your  lordlhip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two 
faults  :  ovit^  that  I  make  "  the  general  idea  of  fubllance 
"  to  be  framed,  not  by  abllrading  and  enlarging  fimple 
"  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas 
"  together;'*  the  other,  as  if  I  had  faid,  the  being  of 
(.  fubilance  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of 
men. 

As  to  the  firil  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
lordlhip,  that  I  fay  in  more  places  than  one,  and  parti- 
cularly thofe  above  quoted,  where  ex  profeflb  I  treat  of 
abftradion  and  general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by 
abHrading;  and  therefore  could  not  be  underllood  to 
mean,  that  that  of  fubllance  was  made  any  other  way ; 
however  my  pen  might  have  flipped,  or  the  negligence 
of  exprellion,  where  I  might  have  fomething  el fe  than 
the  general  idea  of  fubllance  in  view,  make  me  feem  to 
fay  fo. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  the  general  idea  of  fub- 
llance in  the  paffage  your  lordfhip  quotes,  is  manifeft 
from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which  is,  "of  the  com- 
*'  plex  ideas  of  fubllance."  And  the  firll  fedlion  of  it, 
which  your  lordlhip  cites  for  thofe  words  you  have  fet 
down.  Hands  thus : 

B.  ii.  c.  2?.  *'  ^^^  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared, 

§*i/    *     *      "  furnilhed  with  a  great  number  of  the 

*•  fimple 
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^^  (Imple  ideas  conveyed  in  by  the  fenfes,  as  they  are 
"  found  in  exteriour  things,  or  by  refiedions  on  its  own 
''  operations;  takes  notice  alfo,  that  a  certain  number 
"  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  go  conllantly  together  ;  which 
'^  being  prefumed  to  belong  to  one  thingi  and  words 
^'  being  fuited  to  common  apprehenfion,  and  made  ufe 
''  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  Called,  fo  united  in  one 
^'  fubjeci,  by  on^  name;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we 
*'  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  confider  as  one  fimple 
^^  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas 
''  together:  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how 
''  thefe  fimplc  ideas  can  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  ac- 
''  cuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubliratum^  wherein 
*'  they  do  fubfifl:,  and  from  which  they  do  refult ;  which 
*'  therefore  we  call  fubftance." 

In  which  words,  I  do  not  obferve  any  that  deny  the 
general  idea  of  fubftance  to  be  made  by  abilracT:ion ;  nor 
any  that  fay,  ''  it  is  made  by  a  complication  of  many 
"  fimple  ideas  together.'*  But  fpeaking  in  that  place 
of  the'ideas  of  dfilind  fubftances,  fuch  as  man,  horfe, 
gold,  &c-  I  fay  they  are  made  up  of  certain  combina- 
tions of  fimple  ideas;  which  combinations  are  looked 
upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  fmiple  idea,  though  they  are 
many;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fubftance,  though 
made  up  of  modes,  from  the  cuftom  of  fuppofing  a 
fubftratum,  wherein  that  combination  does  fubfifl.  So 
that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  account  of  the  idea 
of  diftinci:  fubftances,  fuch  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  &c. 
how,  though  they  are  made  up  of  diftind  complications 
of  modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  hy 
one  name,  as  making  diftind  forts  of  fubftances. 

But  that  my  notion  of  fubftance  in  general  is  quite 
different  from  thefe,  and  has  no  fuch  combination  of 
limple   ideas  in  it,    is   evident  from   the    immediately 
following  words,  where  I  fay;  ''  the  idea         ..' 
*'  of  pure  fubftance   in  general  is   only   a     ^'2"**^'^ 
'*  fuppofttion  of  we  know  not  what  fupport 
''  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  ftmple 
*'  ideas  in  us."     And  thefe  two  I  plainly  diftinguifnall 
along,  particularly, where  I  fay,   *'  whatever     ^  ^^ 
"  therefore  be  the  fecret  and  abftrad  nature 
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*^  of  fubilafice  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  par- 
**  ticular  diftindt  fubftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral 
"  combinations  of  limple  ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch, 
*'  though  unknown,  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the 
_    '<  whole  fubfiri  of  itfelf/' 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the 
being  of  fubfl:ance  to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  fo  by. 
the  imperfed:  and  ill-grcunded  idea  I  have  given  of  it. 
To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  ground  not  the  being, 
but  the  idea  of  fubftance,  on  our  accuftoming  ourfelves 
^  to  fuppofe  fome  fubilratum;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I 
fpeak  there,  and  not  of  the  being  of  fubltance.  And 
having  every-where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it,  that  a 
man  is  a  fubftance;  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  queftion  or 
doubt  of  the  being  of  fubftance,  till  I  can  queftion  or 
doubt  of  my  own  being.     Further  I  fay,  *'  that  fenfa- 

''  tion  convinces  us  that  there  are  folid 
i'lQ   ^' ^^*      *'  extended  fubftances ;  and  reriecftion,  that 

*'  there  are  thinking  ones."  So  that  I 
think  the  being  of  fubftance  is  not  ftiaken  by  what  I 
have  faid:  and  if  the  idea  of  itftiouid  be,  yet  (the  being 
of  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of 
fubftance  would  not  be  at  all  ftiakcn  by  my  faying,  we 
had  but  an  obfcure  imperfecl  idea  of  it,  and  that  that 
idea  cam.e  from  our  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  fuppofe 
fome  fubftraturn  j  or  indeed,  if  I  ftiould  fay,  we  had  no 
idea  of  fubftance  at  alL  For  a  great  m.any  things  may 
be  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature,  of 
V, hich  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example;  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  there  are  diftind:  fpecies  of  feparate  fpirits, 
of  which  we  have  no  diftincl  ideas  at  all:  it  cannot  be 
queftioned  but  fpirits  have  w  ays  of  communicating  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  being  then  of  fubft-ance  being  fafe^and  fecure, 
notv/ithftanding  any  thing  1  have  faid,  let  us  fee  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too.  Your  lordftiip  aflcs, 
with  concern,  *'  and  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  be  faid 
''  for  the  being"  (if  your  lordlhip  pleafe,  let  it  be  the 
idea)  "  of  fubftance,  that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
''  fuppofe   a    fubftraturn?     Is   that   cuftom .  grounded 
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^^  upon  true  reafon,  or  no?'*  I  have  faid,  .. 
that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,  ''  that  we  can-  r '  | '  ^'  ^^* 
*^  not  conceive  how  iimple  ideas  of  fenfible 
''  qualities  fhould  fubiift  alone,  and  therefore  we  fuppofe 
'^  them  to  exift  in,  and  to  be  fupported  by,  fome  com- 
''  mon  fubject,  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the  name 
'^  fubllance."  Which  I  think  is  a  true  reafoit,  becaufe 
it  is  the  fame  your  lordHiip  grounds  the  fuppofition  of  a 
fubftratum  on,  in  this  very  page;  even  on  '*  repugnancy 
^^  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and  accidents  Ihould 
^'  fubfift  by  themfelves."  So  that  I  have  the  good 
luck  here  again  to  agree  with  your  Tordfliip :  and  con- 
fequently  conclude,  I  have  your  approbation  in  this, 
that  the  fubftratum  to  modes  or  accidents,  which  is  our 
idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  "  that 
*^  we  cannot  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can 
''  fubiift  by  themfelves." 

The  words  next  following,  are :  "  if  it  be  grounded 
*'  upon  plain  and  evident  reafon,  then  we  muft  allow  an 
*'  idea  of  fubftance,  w^hich  comes  not  in  by  fenfation  or 
^'  reflection;  and  fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fomething 
^'  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas.'* 

Thefe  words  of  your  lordftiip's  contain  nothing,  that 
I  fee  in  them,  againft  me :  for  I  never  faid  that  the 
general  idea  of  fubftance  comes~tn"by  fenfation  and  re- 
flection ;  or,  that  it  is  a  fimple  idea  of  fenfation  or 
refledtion,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in  them:  for 
it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of 
fomething,  or  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to 
accidents.  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  min^ 
by  fenfation  or  relBeaion^  but  are  the  creatures  or  in- 
ventions of  the  underftanding,  as,  I  think,  I 
have  ftiown;  and  alio,  how^  the  mind  makes  ^»  i"»  c.  5. 
them  from  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and  re- 
flection :  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind 
forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from,  B.  ii.  c  25. 
and  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas  of  fenfa-  ^  c.  ^B. 
tion  and  refledlion,  I  have  likewife  fhcwn.       ^  ^ 

But  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  what  I  mean,  when 
I  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  all  our  knovv^ledge;  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to 
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fct  down  a  place  or  two  out  of  my  book,  to  explain 
myfclf;  as,  I  thus  fpeak  of  ideas  of  lenfation  and 
retiedion  : 

*^  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full 
B.  li.  c.  I.  ff  furvey  of  them,  and  their  feveral  modes, 
^  ^'  '^  and  the  compolitions  made  out  of  them, 

*^  we  (hall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  flock  of  ideas; 
"  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds,  which  did  not 
**  come  m  one  of  thofe  two  ways/'  This  thought,  in 
another  place,  I  exprefs  thus : 

*^  Thefe  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all 
.^11.  c.  2.       cf  Q,^^j.   knowledge,  are   fuggelled   and  fur- 

"  nilhed  to  the  mind  only  by  thefe  two  ways 
"  above-mentioned,  viz.  fenfation  and  refiedion." 
And  again, 

**"  Thefe    are   the   moft   confidcrable   of 
E.  n.  c.  7.       ((  thofe  limple  ideas  which  the  mind  has, 

*^  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other 
'^  knowledge;  all  which  it  receives  by  the  two  fore- 
^*  mentioned  ways  of  fenfation  and  refledlion."     And, 
-,  ,.  ''  Thus  I  have,  in  a  fliort  drauo;ht,  o;ivea 
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^*- *  *  '  '^  a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence 
*'  all  the  rell  are  derived,  and  of  which 
'*  they  are  made  up." 

This,  and  the  like  faid  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have 
thought  concerning  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  as 
the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  ideas,  and  con- 
fequently  of  all  our  knowledge.  I  have  ^Qt  down  thefe 
particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader,  having  a 
full  view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  fee  what 
in  it  is  liable  to  your  lordfhip's  reprehenfion.  For  that 
your  lordfliip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  it,  appears 
not  only  by  the  Vrords  under  coniideration,  but  by  thefe 
alfo  :  ''  But  we  are  ftill  told,  that  our  underflandingcan 
^'  have  no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation  or 
*'  reflexion.  And,  let  us  fuppofe  this  principle  to  be 
*'  true,  that  the  limple  ideas,  by  fenfation  or  rcfledion, 
*'  are  the  folc  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
"  foning." 

Your  lordfhip's  argument,  in  the  paifage  we  are  upon, 
flands  thus ;    '^  If  the   general    idea   of  fubllance   be 
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^'  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reafon,  then  \ve~^ 
^'  muft  allow  an  idea  of  fubflance,  which  comes  not  in 
^'  by  fenfation  or  reiiedlion  :"  This  is  a  confequencc 
which,  with  fubmiirioii,  I  think  will  not  hold,  becaufe 
it  is  founded  on  a  fuppofition  Vvhich,  I  think,  will  not 
hold,  viz.  that  reafon  and  ideas  are  inconfiflent ;  for  if 
that  fuppofition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of 
fubftance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reafon : 
and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not 
ultimately  grounded  on,  and  derived  from,  ideas  which 
come  in  by  fenfation  or  refledlion,  and  fo  cannot  be  faid 
to  come  in  by  fenfation  or  refledion. 

To  explain  myfelf,*  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this 
matter :  all  the  ideas  of  all  the  fenfible  qualities  of  a 
cherry,  come  into  my  mind  by  fenfation;  the  ideas  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  reafoning,  knowing,  &c.  come 
into  my  mind  by  refle-clion :  the  ideas  of  thefe  qualities 
and  adtions,  or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind  to  be 
by  themfelves  inconiiftent  M^ith  exigence;  or,  as  your 
lordfhip  well  cxprefies  it,  "  we  find  that  we  can  have 
*'  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we 
*'  muft  conceive  a  fubftratum  or  fubjed,  wherein  they 
*'  are;'*  i.  e.  that  they  cannot  exift  or  fubfift  of  them- 
felves. Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necef^ary  con- 
nexion v.'ith  inherence  or  being  fupported ;  which  being 
a  relative  idea  fuperadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry, 
or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative 
idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never  denied,  that  the  mind 
could  fi'ame  to  itfclf  ideas  of  relation,  but  have  fnowed 
the  quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But 
becaufe  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be 
the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related,  as  a 
fupporter  or  fupport,  is  not  reprefented  to  the  mind  by 
any  clear  and  diftindl  idea;  therefore  the  obfcure,  in- 
diftin(tl:,  vague  idea  of  thing  or  fomething,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  be  the  pofitive  idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a 
fupport  or  fubftratum  to  modes  or  accidents;  and  that 
general  indetermincd  idea,of  fomething,is,  by  theabftrac- 
tion  of  the  mind,dcrived  allb  from  the  fimpleideas-^f  fen- 
fation and  retiection :  and  thus  the  mind  from  the  pc(i  rive, 
fimple  ideas  got  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  com.rs  to  the 
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general  relative  idea  of  fubilance;  which,  without  the 
pofitive  fimple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lordfhip  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the 
particular  fteps  of  the  mind  in  this  bufinefs)  has  well 
exprelfed  in  this  more  familiar  way  : 

**  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any 
*^  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  muft  conceive  a  fubilra- 
*^  turn  or  fubjecl  wherein  they  are;  fince  it  is  a  repug- 
*^  nancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  m.odes  or 
*'  accidents  fhould  fublift  by  themfelves." 

Hence  your  lordfhip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fub- 
ftance :  and  fays,  *'  I  grant  that  by  fenfation  and  re- 
*'  fleclion  we  come  to  know  the'powers  and  properties 
*^  of  things ;  but  our  reafon  is  fatisficd  that  there  muil 
'^  be  fomething  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible 
^'  that  they  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves."  So  that  if 
this  be  that  which  your  lordflriip  means  by  the  rational 
idea  of  fubflance,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  againft 
what  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  founded  on  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation  or  refledion,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfcure 
idea. 

Your  lordlhip's  conclufion  from  your  foregoing 
■words,  is,  *'  and  fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fome  things 
*'  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas  :"  which  is  a  pro- 
pofition,  whofe  precife  meaning  your  lordfliip  will  for- 
give me  if  I  profefs,  as  it  ftands  there,  I  do  not  under- 
fiand.  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your  lordfhip 
means,  we  may  certainly  know  the  exiftence  of  fome- 
thing which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas;  or  certainly 
know  the  diftind:  properties  of  fomiething  which  we  have 
Bot  by  thofe  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  fome 
proportion  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas:  for  to  be 
certain  of  fomething,  may  fignify  either  of  thefe.  But 
in  which  foever  of  thefe  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  fee  how 
1  am  concerned  in  it. 

Your  lordiliip's  next  paragraph  is  as  followeth  : 

*'  The  idea  of  fubflance,  we  are  told  again,  is  no- 
**  thing  but  the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of 
'•'  thofe  qualities  we  find  exifling,  which  we  imagine 
**  cannot  fubfift,  line  re  fubftante  ;  which,  according  to 
^*  the  true  import  of  the  word,    is   in  plain  Englifli 
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"  Handing  under  or  upholding.  But  very  little  weight 
'^  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology, 
^^  when  the  word  is  ufed  in  another  fenfe  by  the  beft 
''  authors,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  (^intilian ;  who  take 
'^  fijbjlance  ,Jo.r^  fame   as   effencc,    as    Valla   hath 

'^  proved ;  and  fo  the  Greek  word  imports  :  but  Boe-'] 
*'  thius>  in  trandating  Ariftotle's  Predicaments,  rather  - 
'^  chofe  the  word  fubftance,  as  more  proper  to  exprefs  a  \ 
*^  compound  being,  and  referved  elfence  for  what  wasj  W 
*'  limple  and  immaterial.  And  in  this  fenfe,  fubftance! 
*'  was  not  applied  to  God,  but  only  elfence,  as  St.] 
"  Auguiline  obferves.*' 

Your  lordiliip  here  feems  to  diflike  my  taking  noticcj, 
that  the  derivation  of  the  word  fubftance  favours  the 
idea  we  have  of  it:  and  your  lordfliip  tells  me,  ^' that 
*^  very  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bare  grammatical 
'*  etymology."  Though  little  v/eight  were  to  be  laid  on 
it,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  be  faid  for  it;  yet  when 
it  was  brought  to  confirm  an  idea  which  your  lordihip 
allows  of,  nay,  calls  a  rational  idea,  and  fays  is  founded 
in  evident  reafon,  I  do  not  fee  what  your  lordihip  had  to 
blame  in  it.  For  though  Cicero  and  Quintilian  take 
fubftantia  for  the  fame  with  eiTence,  as  your  lordiliip 
fays ;  or  for  riches  and  efiate,  as  I  think  they  alfo  do  ; 
yet  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  true,  that  fubftantia  is  derived 
i,  fubftando,  and  that  that  ihows  the  original  im- 
port of  the  word.  For,  my  lord,  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  book,  that  if  we  knew 
the  original  of  all  the  words  we  meet  with,  we  fhould 
thereby  be  very  much  helped  to  know  the  ideas  they 
were  firft  applied  to  and  made  to  ftand  for;  and  there- 
fore I  muft  beg  your  lordihip  to  excufe  this  conceit  of 
mine,  this  etymological  obfervation  efpeciaily,  fince  it 
hath  nothing  in  it  againft  the  truth,  nor  againft  your 
lordihip's  idea  of  fubftance. 

But  your  lordihip  oppofes  to  this  etymology  the  ufe 
of  the  word   fubftance  by  the  beft  authors   in  another 
fenfe;  and  thereupon  give  the  world  a  learned  account 
of  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance,  in  a  fenfe  wherein  it  is  \  ^f 
not  taken  for  the  fubftratum  of  accidents :  however,  I  • 
think  it  a  fufficient  juftification  of  myfelf  to  your  lord- 
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fhip,  that  I  ufe  it  in  the  fame  ^^nit  your  lordihip  docs^ 
and  that  your  lordiliip  thinks  not  fit  to  govern  yourfelf 
by  thofe  authorities;  for  then  your  lordihip  could  not 
apply  the  word  fubifance  to  God,  as  Boethius  did  not, 
and  as  your  iordfnip  has  proved  out  of  St.  Augui\ine, 
that  it  was  not  applied.  Though  I  guefs  it  is  the  con- 
lideration  of  fubltance,  as  it  is  applied  to  God,  that 
brings  it  into  your  lordfhip's  prefent  difcourfe.  But  if 
your  lordihip  and  1  (if  without  prefumption  I  may  join 
myfelf  with  you)  have,  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubflance, 
quitted  the  example  of  the  bed  authors,  I  think  the 
authority  of  the  fchools,  which  has  a  long  tim.e  been 
allowed  in  philofophical  terms,  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  it  follows  : 
*'  but  afterwards  the  names  of  fubftance  and  eifence 
*^  WTre  promifcuoufly  ufed,  with  refpecl  to  God  and  his 
*'  creatures ;  and  do  imply  that  which  makes  the  real 
*'  being,  as  dillinguiflied  from  modes  and  properties. 
*^  And  fo  the  fubllance  and  elTence  of  a  man  are  the 
*^  fame;  not  being  taken  for  the  individual  fubflance, 
*'  which  cannot  be  underftood  without  particular  modes 
**"  and  properties  ;  but  the  general  fubflance  or  nature 
*'  of  man,  abfcradedly  from  ail  the  circumilances  of 
*^  perfon.*' 

Here  your  lordihip  makes  thefe  terms  general  fub- 
llance, nature,  and  effence,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing ; 
how  properly  I  fhall  not  here  inquire.     Your  lordHiip 


goes  on. 


**  And  I  deiire  to  know,  whether  according  to  true 
*'  reafon,  that  be  not  a  clear  idea  of  man ;  not  of  Peter, 
*'  Jam.es,  or  John,  but  of  a  man  as  fuch." 

This,  I  think,  nobody  denies  :  nor  can  any  body 
deny  it,  who  will  not  fay,  that  the  general  abftracl  idea 
which  he  has  in  his  mind  of  a  fort  or  fpecies  oi  animals 
that  he  calls  man,  ought  not  to  have  that  general  nan\e 
man  applied  to  it :  for  that  is  all  (as  I  humbly  conceive) 
W'hich  tht[t  words  of  your  lordiliip  here  -amount  to. 

'^  This,  your  lordfhip  fays,  is  not  a  n^ere  univerfal 
"  narme,  or  mark,  or  fign.*'  Your  lordunp  fays  it  is 
an  idea^  and  every  body  muft  grant  it  to  be  an  idea;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  fafe  enough  from  being 
thought  a  mere  name,  or  mark,  or  fign  of  that  idea. 
For  he  muft  think  very  oddly,  who  takes  the  general 
name  of  any  idea,  to  be  the  general  idea  itfelf :  it  is  a 
mere  mark  or  ilgn  of  it  without  doubt,  and  nothing 
elfe.     Your  lordlhip  adds  : 

'*  But  there  is  as  clear  and  diftindl  a  conception  of 
^•^  this  in  our  minds,  as  we  can  have  from  any  fuch 
^'  fimple  ideas  as  are  conveyed  by  our  fenfes." 

If  your  lordfhip  means  by  this,  (as  the  words  feem  to 
me  to  import)  that  we  can  have  as  clear  and  diftincl;  an 
idea  of  the  general  fubftance,  or  nature,  or  eifence  of  the 
fpecies  man,  as  we  have  of  the  particular  colour  and 
figure  of  a  man  when  we  look  on  him,  or  of  his  voice 
when  we  hear  him  fpeak,  I  muft  crave  leave  to  difient 
from  your  lordfhip.  Becaufe  the  idea  we  have  of  the 
fubftance,  wherein  the  properties  of  a  man  do  inhere,  is 
a  very  obfcure  idea:  fo  in  that  part,  our  general  idea  of 
man  is  obfcure  and  confufed:  as  alfo,  how  that  fub- 
ftance is  differently  modified  in  the  different  fpecies  of 
creatures,  fo  as  to  have  different  properties  and  powers 
whereby  they  are  diftinguifiied,  that  alfo  we  have  very 
obfcure,  or  rather  no  diftindt  ideas  of  at  all.  But  there 
is  no  obfcurity  or  confufion  at  all  in  the  idea  of  a  figure 
that  I  clearly  fee,  or  of  a  found  that  I  diftinc^ily  hear; 
and  fuch  are,  or  may  be,  the  ideas  that  are  conveyed  in 
by  fenfation  or  refledion.     It  follows  : 

'*  I  do  not  ditw^  that  the  diffinction  of  particular 
^'  fubftances,  is  by  the  feveral  modes  and  properties  of 
''  them,  (which  they  may  call  a  complication  of  fimple 
*^  ideas  if  they  pleafe) ;  but  I  do  affert,  that  the  general  : 
•  ^  idea  which  relates  to  the  effence,  without  thefe,  is  fo 
*'  juft  and  true  an  idea,  that  without  it  the  complication  ■ 
*y  of  fmiple  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
''  it." 

Here,  I  think,  that  your  lordfliip  afferts,  ''  that  the 
^'  general  idea  of  the  real  effence  (for  fo  I  underftand 
''  general  idea  which  relates  to  the  effencej  without  the 
'^'  modes  and  properties,  is  a  juft  and  true  idea,"  For 
example;  the  real  effence  of  a  thing  is  that  internal  con- 
ffitutioa  on  which  the  properties  of  that  thing  depend. 

Now  , 
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Now  your  lordfhip  feems  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that 
that  internal  conftitution  or  eflTence  we  cannot  know  ; 
*or  your  lordfaip  fays,  "  that  from  the  powers  and  pro- 
*'  perties  of  things  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may 
«*  know  as  much  of  the  internal  elTence  of  things,   as 
<*■  thefe   powers   and   properties   difcover."      That  is 
unqueftionably  fo;  but  if  thofe  powers  and  properties 
difcover  no  more  of  thofe  internal  elTences,  but  that 
there  are  internal  elTences,  we  fhall  know  only  that  there 
are  internal  elTences,  but  Ihall  have  no  idea  or  concep- 
tion at  all  of  what  they  are;  as  your  lordfhip  feems  to 
confefs  in  the   next  words   of-  the  fame  page,   where 
you  add :  ''  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  know  ail  elTences 
•'  of  things  alike,   nor  that  we  can  attain  to  a  perfect 
"  underllanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them ;  but  if  we 
•'  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain  beings  in 
**"  the  world,  endued  with  fuch  diftind:  powers  and  pro- 
"  perties,   w^hat  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of?'* 
Wherein  your  lordlhip  feems  to  terminate  our  knowledge 
of  thofe  internal  elTences  in  this,  '^  that  there  are  cer- 
^^  tain  beings  indued  with  diftind:  powers  and  proper- 
*'  ties.'*     But  what  thefe  beings,  thefe  internal  elTences 
are,  that  we  have  no  dilHndt  conceptions  of;  as  your 
lordlhip  confelTcs   yet  plainer  a  little  after,   in  thefe 
words :  for  "  although  we  cannot  comprehend  the  in- 
•*  ternal  frame  and  conftitution  of  things."     So  that  we 
having,  as  is  confelTed,  no  idea  of  what  this  elTence,  this 
internal  conftitution  of  things  on  which  their  properties 
depend,  is  ;  how  can  we  fay  it  is  any  way  a  juft  and  true 
idea?     But  your  lordlhip  fays,  **  it  is  fo  juft  and  true 
*'  an  idea,  that  without  it  the  contemplation  of  ftmple 
"  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right  notion  of  it.'*     All 
the  idea  we  have  of  it,  which  is  only  that  there  is  an  in- 
ternal, though  unknov/n  conftitution  of  things  on  which 
their  properties  depend,  ftmple  ideas  of  fenfation  and 
relied  ion,  and  the  contemplation  of  them,   have  alone 
helped  us  to;  and  becaufe  they  can  help  us  no  further, 
that  is  the  reafon  we  have  no  perfeder  notion  of  it. 
r^    That  which  your  lordlhip  feems  to  me  principally  to 
:  drive  at,  in  this  and  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is,  to 
\  aflTert,  that  the  general  fubftance  of  man,  and  fo  of  any 
•-.  other 
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other  fpecies,  is  that  which  makes  the  real  being  of 
that  fpecies  abftraclly  from  the  individuals  of  that 
fpecies-  By  general  fub fiance  here,  I  fuppofe,  your 
lordihip  means  the  general  idea  of  fubftance :  and  that 
which  induces  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  fo,  is, 
that  I  think  your  lordihip  is  here  difcourfmg  of  the  idea 
of  fiibftance,  and  how  we  come  by  it.  And  if  your 
lordfliip  fhould  mean  otherwife,  I  muft  take  the  liberty 
to  deny  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  rerum  natura,  as  a 
general  fubftance  that  exids  itfeif,  or  makes  any  thing. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  your  lordihip  fays, 
that  this  is  the  general  idea  of  fubftance,  viz.  *^  that  it 
'^  is  that  which  makes  the  real  being  of  any  thing;** 
your  lordfhip  fays,  '^  that  it  is  as  clear  and  difliind:  a 
'^  conception  in  our  minds,  as  we  can  have  from  any 
*'  fach  iimple  ideas  as  are  conveyed  by  our  fenfes." 
Here  I  muft  crave  leave  to  diffent  from  your  lordfhip. 
Your  lordfhip  fays  in  the  former  part  of  this  page, 
*^  that  fubllance  and  efTence  do  imply  that  which  makes 
''  the  real  being."  Now  what,  I  befeech  your  lord- 
fhip, do  thefe  words,  that  which,  here  fignify  more  than 
fomething?  And  the  idea  exprelied  by  fomething,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  your  lordfhip  will  not  fay  is  as  clear 
and  diftmd:  a  conception  or  idea  in  the  mind,  as  the  idea 
of  the  red  colour  of  a  cherry,  or  the  bitter  tafte  of 
wormwood,  or  the  figure  of  a  circle  brought  into  the 
mind  by  your  fenfes. 

Your  lordfhip  farther  fays,  ''  it  makes''  (whereby,  I 
fuppofe,  your  lordfliip  means,  conftitutes  or  is)  *^  the 
''  real  being,  as  diftinguilhed  from  m^odes  and  pro- 
''  perties." 

For  example,  my  lord,  ftrip  this  fuppofed  general  idea 
of  a  man  or  gold  of  all  its  modes  and  properties,  and 
then  tell  me  whether  your  lordfliip  has  as  clear  and  di- 
ftind  an  idea  of  what  remains,  as  you  have  of  the  figure 
of  the  one,  or  the  yellow  colour  of  the  other.  I  muft 
confefs  the  remaining  fomething,  to  me  affords  fo  vague, 
confufed  and  obfcure  an  idea,  that  I  cannot  fay  I  have 
any  diftind  conception  of  it ;  for  barely  by  being  fome- 
thing, it  is  not  in  my  mind  clearly  diftinguifhcd  from 
the  figure  or  voice  of  a  man,  or  the  colour  or  tafte  of  a 

cherry. 
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cherry,  for  they  are  fomething  too.  If  your  Iqrdfhip 
has  a  clear  and  diftinct  idea  of  that  ''  fomething,  which 
''  makes  the  real  being  as  diftmguifhed  from  all  its 
**  modes  and  properties/*  your  lordfliip  muft  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  :he  light  and  clear  ideas  you  have  :  nor  can 
you  be  denied  them,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  like ;  the 
dunnefs  of  my  conceptions  muft  not  pretend  to  hinder 
the  clearnefs  of  your  lordfhip's,  any  more  than  the  want 
of  them  in  a  blind  man  can  debar  your  lordfhip  of  the 
clear  and.diftinct  ideas  of  colours.  The  obfcurity  I  find 
in  my  own  mind,  when  I  examine  what  politive,  general, 
iimple  idea  of  fubftance  I  have,  is  fuch  as  I  profefs,  and 
further  than  that  I  cannot  go  :  but  what,  and  how  clear 
it  is  in  the  underftanding  of  a  feraphim,  or  of  an  ele- 
vated mand,  that  I  cannot  determine.  Your  lordfliip 
goes  on. 

*'  I  muft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
♦^  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding  (from  whence  thefe 
*^  notions  are  borrowed  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  he 
*'  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafe  of  fpiritual  and 
*'  corporeal  fubftances  to  be  alike,  as  to  their  ideas. 
*'  And  that  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  a  fpirit,  as  we 
^^  have  of  a  body;  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  the 
*'  fubftratum  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from  w ith- 
*^  out,  and  the  other  of  thofe  operations  we  find  within 
^^  ourfelvcs.  And  that  it  is  as  rational  to  affirm,  there 
**  is  no  body,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  its  eflence,  as  it 
^'  is  called,  or  have  n.o  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  nutter; 
*'  as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  we  know  not  its 
*'  elfence,  or  have  no  idea  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance." 

*'  From  hence  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  certain  that 
**  there  are  both  fpiritual  and  bodily  fubftances, although 
*'  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftindl  ideas  of  them.  But 
*^  if  our  reafon  depend  upon  our  clear  and  diftindl  ideas, 
*'  how  is  this  poflible?  V/e  cannot  reafon  without 
**  clcc\r  ideas,  and  yet  we  may  be  certain  without  them: 
•'  can  we  be  certain  without  reafon?  Or,  doth  our 
*.*  reafon  give  us  true  notions  of  things,  without  thefe 
'^  ideas  ?  If  it  be  fo,  this  new  hypothelis  about  reafon 
''  rnuft  appear  to  be  very  unreafoui^ble/' 

That 
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That  which  your  lordihip  feems  to  argue  here,  is, 
that  we- may  be  certain  without  clear  and  diflinct  ideas. 
Who  your  lordihip  here  argues  againft,  under  the  title 
of  this  new  hypothecs  about  rcalbn,  I  confefs  I  do  not 
know.  For  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where 
placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  but  in 
the  clear  and  viiible  connexion  of  any  of  our  ideas,  be 
thofe  ideas  what  they  will ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  will  look  into  B.  iv.  c.  4.  §  18.  and  B.  iv.  c.  6. 
§  3.  of  my  EUay,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  will  iind  thefe 
words  :  ''  certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the 
''  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprelFed  in 
''  any  propofition."  As  in  the  propofition  your  lord- 
fhip  mentions,  v.  g.  that  we  may  be  certain  thei-e  are 
fpiritual  and  bodily  fubflanccs;  or,  that  bodily  fub- 
fiances  do  exifl:,  is  a  propofition  of  whofe  truth  we  may 
be  certain;  and  fo  of  fpiritual  fubftances.  Let  us  now 
examine  wherein  the  certainty  of  thefe  propofitions 
conlifts. 

Firft,  as  to  the  exigence  of  bodily  fubflances,  I  know 
by  my  fenfes  that  fomething  extended,  and  foiid,  and 
figured  does  exifl ;  f(]>r  my  fenfes  are  the  utmoft  evidence 
and  certainty  I  have  of  the  exigence  of  extended,  foIid, 
figured  things.  Thefe  m.odes  being  then  known  to  exifl 
by  our  fenfes,  the  exidence  of  them  (which  I  cannot 
conceive  can  fubfifl  v/ithout  fomething  to  fupport  them) 
makes  me  fee  the  connexion  of  thofe  ideas  with  a  fup- 
port, or,  as  it  is  called,  a  fubjed:  of  inhefion,  and  fo 
confequently  the  connexion  of  that  fupport  (which  can- 
not be  nothing)  with  exiflence.  And  thus  I  come  by 
a  certainty  of  the  exiflence  of  that  fomething  which  is  a 
fupport  of  thofe  feniibie  modes,  though  I  have  but  a  very 
confufed,  loofe,  and  undetermined  idea  of  it,  fignified 
by  the  fame  fubllance.  'After  the  fame  manner  ex- 
perimenting thinking  in  myfelf,  by  the  exiflence  of 
thought  in  me,  to  which  fomething  that  thinks  is  evi- 
dently and  necefTarily  conne6led  in  my  mind;  I  come  to 
be  certain  that  there  exifts  in  me  fomething  that  thinks, 
though  of  that  fomething  which  I  call  fubftance  alfo,  I 
have  but  a  very  obfcure  imperfect  idea. 

I  Before 
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Before  I  go  any  farther,  it  is  fit  I  return  my  acknow- 
ledgements to  your  lordfhip,  for  the  good  opinion  you 
are  pleafed  here  to  exprefs  of  the  ''  author  of  the  Eifay 
•*  of  Human  Underflanding/*  and  that  you  do  not  im- 
pute to  him  the  ill  ufe  ibme  may  have  made  of  his. 
notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  fay,  that  he  fhould  have 
been  better  preferved  from  the  hard  and  finifter 
thoughts,  which  fome  men  are  alv/ays  ready  for,  if  in 
what  you  have  here  publifhed,  your  I'ordfhip  had  been 
pleafed  to  have  fhov/n  where  you  directed  your  d'fcourfe 
againft  him,  and  where  againft  others,  from  p,  234.  to 
p.  262.  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Trinity.  For  no- 
thing but  my  book  and  my  vvords  being  quoted,  the 
world  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  am  the  perfon  who 
argue  againft  the  Trinity,  and  deny  myfteries,  againft 
whom  your  lordftiip  directs  thofe  pages.  And  indeed, 
my  lord,  though  I  have  read  them  over  with  great  at- 
tention, yet,  in  many  places,  I  cannot  difcern  whether  it 
be  againft  me  or  any  body  elfe,  that  your  lordfhip  is 
arguing.  That  v.hich  often  makes  the  difficulty  is,  that 
I  do  not  fee  how  what  I  fay  does  at  all  concern  the  con- 
troverfy  your  lordlhip  is  engaged  in,  and  yet  I  alone  am 
quoted.     Your  lordfhip  goes  on  : 

'^  Let  us  fuppofe  this  principle  to  be  true,"  that  the 
fimple  ideas  by  fcnfation  or  refiedionare  the  ible  matter 
and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning :  *^  I  afk  then  how 
«*  we  comie  to  be  certain,  that  there  are  fpiritual  fub- 
•'  ftances  in  the  world,  fince  we  can  have  no  clear  and 
•'  diftind:  ideas  concerning  them?  Can  we  be  certain, 
*^  without  any  foundation  of  reafon  ?  This  is  a  new 
*'  fort  of  certainty,  for  which  we  do  not  envy  thofe  pre- 
*'  tenders  to  reafon.  But  methinks,  they  fiiould  not  at 
"  the  fam.e  time  aftert  the  abfolute  Becellity  of  thefe 
**  ideas  to  our  knovv'lcdge,  and  declare  that  we  may 
**  have  certain  knowledge  without  them.  If  there  be 
**  any  other  method,  they  overthrow  their  own  prin- 
*'  ciple;  if  there  be  none,  how  come  they  to  any  cer- 
*'  tainty  that  there  are  both  bodily  and  fpiritual  fub- 
*'  ftances?'* 

This  paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we 
may  have  certainty  without  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  I 

would 
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"would  flatter  myfelf  is  not  meant  againft  me,  becaufe  it 
oppofes  nothing  that  I  have  faid  ;  and  fo  ihall  not  fay 
any  thing  to  it,  but  only  fct  it  down  to  do  your  lordihip 
right,  that  the  reader  may  judge.  Though  I  do  not 
find  how  he  will  eafily  overlook  me,  and  think  I  am  not 
at  all  concerned  in  it,  fince  my  words  alone  are  quoted 
in  feveral  pages  immediately  preceding  and  following: 
and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  it  is  faid,  ^'  hov/  they 
come  to  know  j  which  word,  they,  muft  fignify  fome 
body  beiides  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  ; 
and  then  I  think,  by  the  whole  tcnour  of  your  iordihip's 
difcourfe,  nobody  will  be  left  but  me,  pollible  to  be 
taken  to  be  the  other :  for  in  the  fame  paragraph  your 
lordfliip  fays,  ^*  the  fame  perfons  fay,  that  notwithiland- 
^'  ing  their  ideas,  it  is  pollible  for  matter  to  think." 

I  know  not  what  other  perfon  fays  fo  but  I ;  but  if 
any  one  does,  I  am  fure  no  perfon  but  I  fay  fo  in  my 
book,  which  your  lordiliip  has  quoted  for  them,  viz. 
Human  Underftanding,  B.  iv.  c.  3.  This,  which  is  a 
riddle  to  me,  the  more  amazes  m.e,  becaufe  I  find  it  in  a 
treatife  of  your  lordfliip*s,  who  fo  perfedlly  underftands 
the  rules  and  methods  of  writing,  whether  in  contro- 
verfy  or  any  other  v/ay.  But  this  which  feems  wholly 
new  to  me,  I  fhall  better  underftand  when  your  lordfhip 
pleafes  to  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  mention  it  as 
an  apology  for  myfelf,  if  fometimes  I  miftake  your 
lordOiip's  aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my  anfwcr.  What 
follows  in  your  lordfhip*s  next  paragraph  is  this  : 

"  As  to  thefe  latter  (which  is  my  buiinefs)  I  muft 
*'  inquire  farther,  how  they  come  to  know  there  are 
''  fuch?  The  anfwer  is,  by  felf-reliedlion  on  thofe 
■"  powers  we  find  in  ourfelves,  which  cannot  come  from 
*'  a  mere  bodily  fubftance.  I  allow  the  reafon  to  be 
*^  very  good ,-  but  the  queftion  I  aik,  is,  whether  this 
'^  argument  be  from  the  clear  and  diftincl  idea  or  not  ? 
'^  We  have  ideas  in  ourfelves  of  the  feveral  operatio>is 
"  of  our  minds,  of  knowing,  willing,  confidering,  &:c. 
''which  cannot  come  from  a  bodily  fubftance.  Very 
*'  true;  but  is  all  this  contained  in  the  limple  idea. of 
*'  thcfe  operations?  How  can  that  be,  when  theTame 
*'  perfons  fay,  that,  not withftand ing  their  ideas,  it  js 

poflible 
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'^  polTible  for  matter  to  think?  For  it  is 
Human  Un-  ^'  faid — that  we  have  the  ideas  of  matter 
derftanding,  cr  ^^^  thinking,  but  pofTibly  fhall  never  ber 
x'g^  •    *^*        *<  able  to  know  whether  any  material  being 

'^  thinks  or  not;  it  being  impoflible  for  us, 
**  by  the  contemplation  of  our  ow  n  ideas,  without  re-> 
^'  velation,  to  difcover  whether  omnipotency  hath  not 
^^  given  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter,  htly  difpofed,  a 
^'  power  to  perceive  or  think. — If  this  be  true,  then  for 
"  all  that  we  can  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
^^  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of  thinking:  and 
''  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impoffible  to  prove  a  fpiritual 
^^  fubftance  in  us,  from  the  idea  of  thinking :  for  how 
'^  can  we  be  allured  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not 
'^  given  fuch  a  power  of  thinking  to  matter  fo  difpofed 
*^  as  our  bodies  are?  Efpecially  fince  it  is  faid, — that 
'^^  m  refpecl  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote 
^^  from  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive  that  God  can^ 
*'  if  he  pleafes,  fuper-add  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty 
"  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fliould  fuper-add  to  it  an- 
"  other  fubftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking. — Who- 
-^  ever  allerts  this  can  never  prove  a  fpiritual  fubftance 
''  in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  becaufe  he  cannot 
^^  know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that 
*^  matter  fo  difpofed  cannot  think.  And  he  cannot  be 
*'  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  our 
*^  bodies  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  it." 

Thefe  words,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  to  take  to  myfelfj 
for  though  your  lordftiip  has  put  it  the  fame  perfons 
fay,  in  the  plural  number,  yet  there  is  no  body  quoted 
for  the  following  words,  but  my  Eflay;  nor  do  I  think 
any  body  but  I  has  faid  fo.  But  fo  it  is  in  this  prefent 
chapter,  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be  joined  with  others 
for  what  I  do  not  fay,  and  others  with  me  for  what  I 
imagine  they  do  not  fay;  which,  how  it  came  about, 
"your  lordftiip  can  beft  refolve.  But  to  the  words  them^ 
felves :  in  them  your  lordftiip  argues,  that  upon  my 
principles  it  ''  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
^  '^  fubftance  in  us."  To  which  give  me  leave,  with 
fubmiftion,  to  fay,  that  I  think  it  may  be  proved  from 
jpy  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it;  and  the  proof 
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in  my  book  ftands  thus :  Firft,  we  experiment  in  our- 
felves  thinking.  The  idea  of  this  adlion  or  mode  of 
thinking  is  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  felf-fubfillence, 
and  therefore  has  a  neccfTary  connexion  with  a  fupport 
or  fubjevft  of  inhefion  :  the  idea  of  that  fupport  is  what 
we  call  fubdance ;  and  fo  from  thinking  experimented 
in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  fubllance  in  us, 
M^hich  in  my  fenfe  is  a  fpirit.  Againfl  this  your  lord- 
Ihip  will  argue,  that  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  pofh- 
bility  that  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fuper-add  to  matter 
a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  fpiritual  fubflance  in  us,  becaufe  upon  that  fuppo- 
lition  it  is  poflible  it  may  be  a  material  fubflance  that 
thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it;  but  add,  that  the  general  idea 
of  fubflance  being  the  fame  every  where,  the  modifica- 
tion of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined  to  it, 
makes  it  a  fpirit,  without  confidering  what  other  mo- 
difications it  has,  as  whether  it  has  the  modification  of 
folidity  or  no.  As  on  the  other  fide,  fubflance,  that 
has  the  modification  or  folidity,  is  matter,  whether  it 
has  the  modification  of  thinking  or  no.  And  therefore, 
if  your  lordfhip  means  by  a  fpiritual  an  immaterial  fub- 
flance, I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon  x^y  princi- 
ples can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordfhip  meaning,  as  X 
think  you  do,  demonflratively  proved)  that  there  is  aa 
immaterial  fubflance  m  us  that  thinks.  Though  I  pre- 
fume,  from  what  I  have  faid  about  the  fup-  . 
pofition  of  a  fyflem  of  matter  thinking  r'^^^^'  * '°* 
(which  there  dernonflrates  that  God  is  im- 
material) will  prove  it  in  the  highefl  degree  probable, 
that  the  thinkmg  fubflance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But 
your  lordfhip  thinks  not  probabiJity  enough;  and  by 
charging  the  want  of  demonflration  upon  my  principles, 
that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your  lord- 
fhip feems  to  conclude  it  demonflrable  from  principles 
of  philofophy.  That  demonflration  I  fhould  with  joy 
receive  from  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one.  For  though 
all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  . 
are  well  enough  fecured  without  it,  as  I  i^'^J'^'^* 
have  fhown ;  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance 
of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philofophy. 
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To  ^  hat  I  have  faid  in  my  book^  to  iho\v  that  all  th^ 
great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  fecured  barely 
by  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  without  a  necellary  fup- 
pofition  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to  add, 
that  immortality  may  and  ihall  be  annexed  to  that» 
which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immor~ 
talj  as  the  ap-oille  exprefsly  declares  in  thefe  words  ;  '*  for 
C  XV  c^.  *'  ^^^^^  corruptible  muft  put  on  incorruption, 
^' and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immortality.'* 
Perhaps  my  uling  the  word  fpirit  for  a  thinking  fub- 
ftance,  without  excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be 
thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  fuch  as  defer ves  cenfure^ 
becaufe  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make  it 
a  lign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  w  ords  fliould  be  fparingly 
^ventured  on  in  a  fenfe  wholly  new ;  and  nothing  but 
abfolute  neceflity  can  excufe  the  boldnefs  of  ufing  any 
term,  in  a  fenfe  whereof  we  can  produce  no  example. 
But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  think,  I  have  great  authorities 
to  juftify  mic.  The  foul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
that  in  us  ^^hich  thinks.  And  he  that  will  look  into 
the  firfl  book  of  Cicero's  Tufculan  queftions,  and  into 
the  fixth  book  of  Virgil's  /Eneids,  will  find  that  thef«^ 
two  great  men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  bell  underllood 
philolbphy,  thought,  or  at  leaft  did  not  deny,  the  foul 
to  be  a  fubtile  matter,  which  might  come  under  the 
name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  ?ether  ;  and  this  foul  they  both 
of  them  called  fpiritus :  in  the  notion  of  which  it  ii>  plain 
they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without 
the  total  excluiion  of  matter.  Whether  they  thought 
right  in  this,  I  do  not  fay;  that  is  not  the  queftioii;  but 
whether  they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  active, 
thinking,  fubtilc  fubftance,  out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  grofs  and  palpable  matter,  fpiritus,  fpirit.  I  think 
that  nobody.Vvill  deny,  that,  if  any  among  the  Roman.'j 
can  be  allowed  to  fpeak  properly,  Tully  and  Virgil  are 
the  two  who  may  moll  fecurcly  be  depended  on  for  it  : 
and  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  foul,  lays,  '^  dum 
^'  fpiritus  hos  regit  artus;"  and  the  other,  *^  vita  con- 
"  tinctur  corpore  &  fpiritu."  Where  it  is  plain,  by 
corpus  he  means  (as  generally  every  where}  only  grofs 
matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled;  as  appears  by  thefe 

words : 
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words  :  •''  fi  cor,  autfanguis,  aut  cerebrum  ell  animus, 
^^  certe,  quoniam  eft  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  cor- 
^'  pore;  ii  anima  ell:,  forte  diilipabitur;  li  ignis,  extin- 
''  guetur/*  Tufc.  Qu^ft.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Here  Cicero 
oppofes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura  or  breath: 
and  the  foundation  of  that  his  diftinclion  of  the  foul, 
from  that  which  he  calls  corpus  or  body,  he  gives  a  little 
lower  in  thefe  words;  *'  tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat 
*^  aciem."  ib.  c.  22. 

Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had  this  no- 
tion of  fpirit ;  the  mod  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks  after  the  fapne 

manner :  ''  That  whicii  befalleth  the  fons 
Ecclef.  111.        ,,  ^^  ^^^^  befalleth  beafts,  even  one  thing 

*'  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth  fo  dieth 
"  the  other,  yea  they  have  all  one  fpirit.'*  So  I  tranf- 
late  the  Hebrew  word  HI")  here,  for  fo  I  find  it  tranflated 
Ver  21  ^^"'^  ^^^)^  next  verfe  but  one;  "  Who  know- 

**  eth  the  fpirit  of  a  man  that  goeth  up- 
''  ward,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  beaft  that  goeth  down  to  the 
*^  earth?'*  In  which  places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon 
applies  the  word  mn>  and  our  tranflators  of  him,  the 
word  fpirit,  to  a  fubftance,  out  of  which  imm.ateriality 
was  not  wholly  excluded,  ''  unlefs  the  fpirit  of  a  beaft 
''  that  goeth  downv/ards  to  the  earth"  be  immaterial. 
Nor  did  the  way  of  fpeaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary 

from  this  :  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  when  our 
Chap.  xxiv^.      s^^i^^jj.^  ^f^gj.  hi3  refurredion,  ftood  in  the 

^'^'  midft  of  them,  *'  they  were  affrighted,  and 

fuppofed  that  they  had  feen  Tirj/eU/^a,"  the  Greek  word 
which  always  anfv/ers  fpirit  in  Englifh;  and  fo  the 
tranflators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  ''  they  fuppofed 
'*  that  they  had  i^^w  a  fpirit."  But  our  Saviour  fays 
y^^  to  them,  ''  Behold   my   hands   and  my  feet, 

^^*  ^^*  ''  that  it  is  I  myfelf,  handle  me  and  fee;  for 
*'  a  fpirit  hath  not  fiefh  and  bones,  as  you  fee  me  have.'* 
Vv^hich  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  fame  diftindion 
between  body  and  fpirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place 
above  cited,  viz.  that  the  one  was  a  grofs  ccm.pages 
that  could  be  felt  and  handled;  and  the  other  fuch  as 
Lib.  vi  Virgil    defcribes    the    ghoft     or    foul    of 

Anchifes, 
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'^  Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum, 
"  Ter  fruftra  comprenfa  manus  effugit  imago, 
*'  Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  fimillima  fomno/' 

I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  fay,  that  fpirit  never' 
does  iignify  a  purely  immaterial  fubftance.  In  that 
fenfe  the  fcripture,  I  take  it,  fpeaks,  when  it  fays, 
"  God  is  a  fpirit;"  and  in  that  fenfe  I  havcufed  it;  and 
in  that  fenfe  I  have  proved  from  my  principles,  that 
there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance;  and  am  certain  that  there 
is  a  fpiritual  immaterial  fubilance :  which  is,  I  humbly 
conceive,  a  dired  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  queftion  in 
the  beginning  of  this  argument,  viz.  "  How  come  we 
'*  to  be  certain  that  there  are  fpiritual  fubftances,  fup- 
**  pofing  this  principle  to  be  true,  that  theiimple  ideas 
"  by  fenfarion  and  reflexion  are  the  fole  matter  and 
*'  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning?"  But  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  and 
perfectly  immaterial  fpirit,  fhould  pleafe  to  give  a  fyftem 
of  very  fubtile  matter  fenfe  and  motion,  it  might,  with 
propriety  of  fpeech,  be  called  fpirit;  though  materiality 
were  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex  idea.  Your  lord- 
Ihip  proceeds : 

g  .  "It  is  fiid  indeed  elfewhere,  that  it  is 

.  i\.  c.  10.     ^^  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelcfs  matter, 

**  that  it  fhould  put  into  itfelf  fenfe,  per- 
**  ception,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach 
**  the  prefent  cafe;  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of 
*^  of  itfelf,  but  what  matter  prepared  by  an  omnipotent 
^*  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have  that 
"  he  hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the 
"  ideas^  for  thofe  are  given  up  in  this  cafe;  and  confe- 
*'  quently  we  can  have  no  certainty  upon  thefe  princi- 
•'  pies,  whcchcr  ^\e  have  any  fpiritual  fubftance  within 
**  us  or  not." 

Your  lordlhip  in  this  paragraph   proves,  that  from 

what   I   fay,   "  we  can  have  no   certainty 
.  jv.  c.  1©,     <t  vvhetlicr  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubilance 

"  in  us  or  not."  If  by  fpiritual  fubilance 
your  lordlhip  means  an  immaterial  fubilance  in  us,  as  you 
Ipeak  a  little  farther  on,  I  grant  wliat  your  lordHiip  fays  ia 

true. 
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true,  that  it  cannot,  upon  thefe  principles,  be  demon- 
ftrated.  But  I  nrafl  crave  leave  to  fay  at  the  fame 
time,  that  upon  thefe  principles  it  can  be  proved,  to 
the^higheft  degree  of  probability.  If  by  fpiritual  fub- 
liance  your  lordfnip  means  a  thinking  fubftance,  I  muft 
dilfent  from  your  lordfliip,  and  fay,  that  we  can  have  a 
certainty,  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
fubilance  in  us.  In  Ihort,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles, 
i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  thinking,  wc  can  have  a  certainty 
that  there  is  a  thinking  fubftance  ivi  us ;  from  hence  we 
have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking  fub- 
ftance. This  thinking  fubfbance,  which  has  been  from 
eternity,  I  have  proved  tx)  be  immatcriaL  d  • 
This  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  fub^ 
ftance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  fubftance,  uhich, 
whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  fubftance, 
cannot  be  infallibly  demonftrated  from  our  ideas ; 
though  from  them  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  is  to 
the  higheft  degree  probable  that  it  is  immaterial. 
This,  in  ftiort,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this 
point ;  which  may,  in  good  meafure,  ferve  for  an  anfwer 
to  your  lordftiip's  next  leaf  or  two;  which  I  ftiall  fet 
down,  and  then  take  notice  of  fome  few  particulars 
which  I  w^onder  to  find  your  lordftiip  accufe  m.e  of. 
Your  lordftiip  fays : 

"  But  we  are  told,  that  from  the  opera-     ^  ..  ~^ 

*^^  tions  of  our  minds,  we  are  able  to  frame  x*  "*  ^•^^* 
^*  a  complex  idea  of  a  fpirit.  How  can 
*'  that  be,  when  we  cannot  from  thofe  ideas  be  aftlired, 
*'  but  that  thofe  operations  may  come  from  a  material 
**  fubftance  ?  If  w^e  frame  an  idea  on  fuch  grounds,  it 
'^  IS  at  moft  but  a  pofTible  idea;  for  it  may  be  other- 
""^  wife,  and  w^e  can  have  no  aftlirance  from  our  ideas, 
'■^  that  it  is  not :  fo  that  the  moft  men  may  come  to  in 
'■'  this  way  of  ideas,  is,  that  it  is  poftible  it  may  be  fo, 
*"'  and  it  is  poflible  it  may  not;  but  that  it  is  impoftible 
'^  for  us,  from  our  ideas,  to  determine  either  way.  And 
**  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty 
^'  of  reafon?'* 

''  I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  idea  of  a  fpiritual  fub- 
*^  ftance  made  as  confiftent  and  intelligible,  as  that  of  a 
'^  corporeal :— For  a$  the  one  conftfts  of  a  cohelion  of 
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*'  folid  parts,  and  the  power  of  communicating  motion 
•'  by  impulie,  fo  the  other  confifls  in  a  power  of  think- 
r  "  ing,  and  willing,  and  moving  the.body ;  and 

"  that  the  cohefion  of  folid  parts,  is  as  hard 
*^  to  be  conceived  as  thinking:  and  wc  are  as  much  in 
*'  the  dark  about  the  power  of  ciunmunicating  motion 
*'  by  impulfe,  as  in  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by 
*^  thought.  We  have  by  daily  experience,  clear  evi- 
*^  dence  of  motion  produced,  both'  by  impulfe  and 
*'  by  thought;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes 
*'  vvithin  our  comprehenfion;  wc  are  equally  at  a  lofs 
*'  in  both. 
r  ^g  ''  From  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may 

'^  be  certain  of  a  beingof  afpiritual  fubftance, 
*'  although  we  have  no  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  it,  nor 
*'  are  able  to  com.prehend  the  manner  of  its  operations : 
"  and  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend  that 
"  all  our  reafon  and  certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and 
*'  diflincl  ideas;  and  that  they  have  reafon  to  rejecfl  any 
*'  doctrine  which  relates  to  fpiritual  fubfiances,  be- 
*'  caufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.  For 
*'  the  fame  thing  is  confcfTed  by  the  moft  inquifitive 
*'  men,  about  the  manner  of  operation,  both  in  mate- 
r  ^,  "  rial  and  immaterial  fubfiances.    It  is  affirm- 

"  ed, — that  the  very  notion  of  body  implies 
*'  fomething  very  hard,  if  not  impoflible,  to  be  explained 
*'  or  .underftood  by  us  ;  and  that  the  natural  confe- 
*'  quence  of  it,  viz.  diviiibility,  involves  us  in  difficul- 
*'  ties  impoffible  to  be  explicated,  or  made  confident; 
*'  that  we  have  but  fome  few  fuperficial  ideas  of  things ; 
r  ^^^  "  that  we  are  deftitute  of  faculties  to  attain 

''to  the  true  nature  of  them ;  and  that  v/hen 
*'  we  do  that,  we  fall  prefently  into  darknefs  and  ob- 
"  fcurity,  and  can  difcover  nothing  further  but  our  own 
'*  blindnefs  and  ignorance.*' 

*'  Thcfe  are  very  fair  and  ingenuous  confelTions  of  the 
"  fhortncfs  of  human  undcrftanding,  with  refpedl  to  the 
"  nature  and  manner  of  fuch  things  which  We  are  moft 
**  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  conltant  and  undoubted 
*'  experience.  I  appeal  now  to  the  reafon  of  niankind, 
^'  whether  it  can  be  any  rcafonable  foundation  for  re- 

*'  jcding 
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*■'  jefting  a  doarine  propofed  to  us  as  of  divine  rcvela- 
^'  tion,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  ot 
'^  it ;  efpeciallv  when  it  relates  to  the  divine  eilence. 
''  For  as  the  "iame  author  obferves, — our     533,34,35, 
'^  idea  of  God  is  framed  from  the  complex 
^'  ideas  of  thofc  perfections  we  find  in  ourfelves,  but 
''  enlarging  them  fo,  as  to  make  them  fuitable  to  ari 
''  infini'te  being;  as  knowledge,  power,  duration,  &c, 
''  And  the  degrees  or  extent  of  thefe  which     ^  ^^^ 
''  we  afcribe  to  the  fovereign  being,  are  all 
'^  boundlefs    and   infinite.     For   it  is    infinity,  which 
*'  joined  to  our  ideas  of  exiftence,  power,  knowledge, 
''  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent 
''  to  ourfelves,  the  befi:  we  can,  the  fupreme  being."^ 

''  Now,  when  our  knowledge  of  grofs  material  fub- 
''  fiances  is  fo  dark;  when  the  notion  of  fpirituai  fub- 
''  fiances  is  above  all  ideas  of  fenfation ;  when  the  higher 
''  any  fubfiance  is,  the  more  remote  from  our  know- 
*^  ledge;  but  efpecially  when  the  very  idea  of  a  fupreme 
*'  being  implies  its  being  infinite  and  incomprehenhble ; 
*'  I  know  not  whether  it  argues  more  fiupidity  or  arro- 
''  gance  to  expofe  a  doctrine  relating  to  the  divme 
''  elTence,  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner 
''  of  it :  but  of  this  more  afterwards.  I  am  yet  upon 
*'  the  certainty  of  our  reafon,  from  clear  and  difimd 
''  ideas :  and  if  we  can  attain  to  certainty  witnout 
*'  them,  and  where  it  is  confelTed  we  cannot  have  them, 
''  as  about  fubfiance ;  then  thefe  cannot  be  the  fole 
*'  matter  and  foundation  of  our  reafoning,  which  is 
*'  peremptorily  afiTerted  by  this  late  author." 

Here,  after  having  argued,  that  notwithfi:anding  what 
I  fay  about  our  idea  of  a  fpirit,  it  is  impofljble,  from 
our  ideas,  to  determine  whether  that  ipirit  m  us  be  a 
material  fubfiance  or  no,  your  lordfnip  concludes  the 
paragraph  thus  :  ''  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to 
^'  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reafon  r" 

I  anfwer ;  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  a  cer- 
tainty in  thefe  things  which  I  have  ofiered  as  certain, 
but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to  certainty,  where  we 
never  can  reach  certainty ;  nor  fiiall  I  think  the  worle 
oi  it,  if  your  lordfnip  fiiould  infi:ance  m  m  hundred 
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other  things,  as  well  as  the  immateriality  of  the  fpiril  in 
us,  wherein  this  way  does  not  bring  us  to  a  certainty ; 
unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  your  lordiliip  fhall  fhow  us  an- 
other way  that  will  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  thofe  points, 
wherein  this  way  of  ideas  failed.  If  your  lordfliip,  or 
any  body  elfe,  will  fhow  me  a  better  way  to  a  certainty 
in  them,  I  am  ready  to  learn,  and  will  lay  by  that  of 
ideas.  The  way  of  ideas  will  not,  from  philofophy, 
afford  us  a  demonfl: ration,  that  the  thinking  fubflance 
in  us  is  immaterial.  Whereupon  your  lordfhip  alks, 
*•  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  w^ay  to  bring  us  to  a  cer- 
*•  tainty  of  reafon?"  The  way  of  argument  which  your 
lordfliip  oppofes  to  the  way  of  ideas,  will,  I  humbly 
conceive,  irom  philofophy,  as  little  afford  us  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  thinking  fubflance  in  us  is  immaterial. 
Whereupon,  may  not  any  one  likewife  alk,  "  and  is  not 
"  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of 
**  reafon?"  Is  any  way,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip,  to  be 
condemned  as  an  ill  way  to  bring  us  to  certainty,  dcr 
monftrative  certainty,  becaufe  it  brings  us  not  to  it  in  a 
point  where  reafon  cannot  attain  to  fuch  certainty? 
Algebra  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  certainty  in  mathema- 
ticks ;  but  muft  it  be  prefently  condemned  as  an  ill  way, 
becaufe  there  are  fome  queflions  in  mathematics,  which 
a  man  cannot  come  to  certainty  in  by  the  way  of 
Algebra? 

In  page  247,  after  having  fet  down  feveral  confef- 
fions  of  mine,  ''  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human  underftand- 
'"  irig,'*  your  lordfhip  adds  thefe  words  :  ''  I  appeal 
•'  now  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  whether  it  can  be  any 
*'  reafonable  foundation  for  rejecting  a  dodlrine  pro- 
''  pofcd  to  us  as  a  divine  revelation,  becaufe  we  cannot 
*'  com.prehend  the  manner  of  it ;  efpecially  when  it 
*'  relates  to  the  divine  efTcnce.''  And  I  befeech  you, 
j  my  lord,  where  did  I  ever  fay  fo,  or  any  thing  like  it? 
t.And  yet  it  is  imppflible  for  any  reader  but  to  imagine, 
that  that  propolition  which  yoifr  lordfhip- appeals  to  the 
reafon  of  mankind  againfl,  is  a  proportion  of  mine, 
which  your  lordfhip  is  confuting  out  of  confeffions  of 
my  own,  great  numbers  whereof  ftand  quoted  out  of  my 
ElTay,  in  feveral  pages  of  your  lordHiip's  book,  both 

before 
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before  and  after  this  your  lordfliip's  appeal  to  the  reafoa 
of  mankind.  And  now  I  mull  appeal  to  your  lordfhip, 
whether  you  find  any  fuch  propofition  in  my  book  ? 
If  your  lordfhip  does  not,  I  too  muft  then  appeal  to  the^ 
reafon  of  mankind,  whether  it  be  reafonable  for  your 
lordfhip  to  bring  fo  many  confefiions  out  of  my  book, 
to  confute  ^  propofition  that  is  no-where  in  it?  There 
is,  no  doubt,  reafon  for  it ;  which  fince  your  lordfhip 
does  not,  that  I  fee,  declare,  and  I  have  not  wit  enouo-h 
to  difcover,  I  fhajl  therefore  leave  tp  the  reafon  of  man-. 
kind  to  find  out. 

Your  lordfhip  has,  in  this  part  of  your  difcourfe, 
fpoke  very  much  of  reafon  j  as,—''  is  not  this  an  admir- 
^'  able  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reafon? — And 
^'  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend,  that  all 
^'  our  reafon  and  certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and 
^'  diilind  ideas.— I  appeal  now  to  the  reafon  of  man- 
^'  kind. — I  am  yet  upon  the  certainty  of  our  reafon. — 
^'  The  certainty  is  not  placed  in  the  idea,  but  in  good 
*'  and  found  reafon.— Allowing  the  argument  to  be 
*'  good,  yet  it  is  not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from 
^'  principles  of  true  reafon,'* 

What  your  lordfhip  fays  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  in  thefe  words,  ''  we  muft  coniider  what  we 
^'  underfland  by  reafon,"  made  me  hope  I  fhould  here 
find  what  your  lordfhip  underftands  by  reafon  explained, 
that  fo  I  might  re<flify  my  notion  of  it,  and  might  be 
able  to  avoid  the  obfcurity  and  confufion  which  very 
much  perplex  moft  of  the  difcourfes,  wherein  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  or  from  as  judge.  But  notwithftanding  the 
explication  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of,  from 
what  I  thought  your  lordfhip  had  promifed,  I  fmd  no 
other  account  of  reafon,  but  in  quotations  out  of  others, 
which  your  lordfhip  juftly  blames.  Had  I  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  been  enlightened  in  this  point  by  your 
lordOiip's  learned  pen,  fo  as  to  have  {(ttn  diftindlly  what 
your  lordfliip  underftands  by  reafon,  I  fhould  poflibly 
haveexcufed  myfelf  from  giving  your  lordfhip  the  trouble 
of  thefe  papers,  and  been  able  to  have  perceived,  with- 
out applying  myfelf  any  farther  to  your  lordfhip,  how 
fo  much  of  my  ElTay  came  into  a  chapter,  which  was 

deiigned 
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dcfigned  to  anfwer  "  objedtions  againft  the  trinity,  in 
•'  point  of  reafon."     It  follows  : 

'*  But  I  go  yet  farther:  and  as  I  have  already  {how ed, 
«'  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  an  immaterial  fubftance 
**  within  us,  from  thefe  iimple  ideas;  fo  I  fhall  now 
'^  fliow,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence  brought 
*'  from  them,  by  their  own  confelTion,  concerning  the 
*'  exifrence  of  the  mofb  fpiritual  and  infinite  fubitance, 
'^  e\'^n  God  himfelf/*  And  then  your  lordfliip  goes  on 
to  give  an  account  of  my  proof  of  a  God  :  .which  your 
lordfliip  clofes  with  thefe  words  : 

*^  That  which  i  defign  is  to  fhow^,  that  the  certainty 
*'  of  it  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  diftind:  ideas, 
'*  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diftindl  from  it ;  which 
,**  was  the  thing  I  intended  to  prove.'* 

If  this  be  the  thing  your  lordfliip  deligned,  I  am  then 
at  a  lofs  who  your  lordfhip  defigned  it  againft :  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  we  could 
not  be  convinced  by  reafon  of  any  truth,  but  where  all 
tht  ideas  concerned  in  that  convidlion  were  clear  and 
diftinct;  for  knowledge  and  certainty,  in  my  opinion^ 
lies  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in  having  per- 
fectly clear  and  diftind  ideas.  Though  thofe,  I  muft 
own,  the  clearer  and  more  diftindl  they  are,  contribute 
very  much  to  our  more  clear  and  diftind  reafoning  and 
difcourfing  about  them.  But  in  feme  cafes  we  may 
have  certainty  about  obfcure  ideas;  v.  g.  by  the  clear 
idea  of  thinking  in  me,  I  find  the  agreement  of  the  clear 
idea  of  exiftence,  and  the  obfcure  idea  of  a  fubftance  in 
me,  becaufe  I  perceive  the  neceftary  idea  of  thinking, 
and  the  relative  idea  of  a  fupport ;  which  fupport, 
without  having  any  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  what  it  is, 
beyond  this  rclative'one  of  a  fupport,  I  call  fubftance. 

If  your  lordfhip  intended  this  againfl  another,  who 
has  faid,  *'  clear  and  diftincfl  ideas  are  the  fole  matter 
"  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning;'*  it  feems  very 
flrange  to  nie,  that  your  lordfliip  fnould  intend  it  againft 
one,  and  quote  the  words  of  another.  For  above  ten 
pages  before,  your  lordfliip  had  quoted  nothing  but  my 
book ;  and  in  the  immediate  preceding  paragraph  bring 
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a  large  quotation  out  of  the  tenth  fedion  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  my  fourth  book;  of  which  your  lordfhip  fays,_ 
*'  this  is  the  fubftance  of  the  argument  ufed,  to  prove  I 
*^  an  infinite  fpiritual  being,  which  I  am  far  from 
*^  weakening  the  force  of;  but  that  which  I  defign  is 
'^  to  fliow,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed  upon! 
*^  clear  and  diftind  ideas."  Whom  now,  I  befeechj 
your  lordfhip,  can  this  be  underftood  to  be  intended; 
againft,  but  me?  For  how  can  my  ufmg  an  argument,) 
whofe  certainty  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  diftindt 
ideas,  prove  any  thing  againft  another  man,  w^ho  fays, 
*^'  that  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  are  the  fole  matter  and 
*'  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning?'*  This  proves  only 
againft  him  that  ufes  the  argument ;  and  therefore  either 
I  muft  be  fuppofcd  here  to  hold,  that  clear  and  diftindt 
ideas  are  the  fole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
foning,  (which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  faidj  or 
elfe  that  your  lordfhip  here  proves  againft  no-body. 

But  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where 
faid,  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  are  the  fole  matter  and 
foundation  of  all  our  reafoning;  yet  I  do  own,  that 
fimple  ideas  are  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
if  that  be  it  which  your  lordfliip  queftions :  and  therefore 
I  muft  think  myfelf  concerned  in  what  your  lordftiip 
fays  in  this  very  place,  in  thefe  words,  ''  I  fhall 
*''  now  ftiow,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence 
'^  brought  from  thefe  fimple  ideas,  by  their  own  con- 
''  feffion,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God  himfclf." 

This  being  fpoken  in  the  plural  number,  cannot  be 
underftood  to  be  meant  of  the  author  of  Chriftianity 
not  myfterious,  and  no-body  elfe :  and  whom  can  any 
reader  reafonably  apply  it  to,  but  the  author  of  the  ElTay 
of  Human  Underftanding;  fince,  befides  that  it  ftands 
in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  quotations  out  of  that 
book,  without  any  other  perfon  being  named,  or  any 
one's  words  but  mine  quoted,  my  proof  alone  of  a  deity- 
is  brought  out  of  that  book,  to  make  good  what  your 
lordfliip  here  fays;  and  no-body  elfe  is  any  where  men- 
tioned or  quoted  concerning  it? 

The  fame  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  perfons  you  are 
arguing  againft  in  the  plural  number,  your  lordfhip  ufes 

in 
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in  other  places;  as,  ''  which  they  may  call  a  complica-* 
"  tion  of  fimple  ideas,  if  they  pleafe.'* 

*'  Wo  do  nor  ciwy  thefe  pretenders  to  reafon;  but 
*'  inethinks  they  fliould  not  at  the  l^ime  time  allert  the 
**  abfoUitc  necelhty  of  thefe  ideas  to  our  knowledge, 
*'  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  knowledge 
'*  without  them/'  And  all  along  in  that  page,  ''  they.'* 
And  in  the  very  next  page  my  words  being  quoted,  your 
lordfhip  afKs,  ''  how  can  that  be,  when  the  fame  perfons 
"  fay,  that  notvvithftanding  their  ideas,  it  is  impoffible 
^'  for  matter  to  think?'*  So  that  I  do  not  fee  how  I 
can  exempt  myfelf  from  being  meant  to  be  one  of  thofe 
pretenders  to  reafon,  wherewith  we  can  be  certain  with- 
out any  foundation  of  reafon;  which  your  lordfhip,  in 
the  immediate  foregoing  page,  does  not  envy  for  this 
new  fort  of  certainty.  How  can  it  be  underftood  but 
that  I  am  one  of  thofe  perfons,  that  "  at  the  fame  time 
**  alTert  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  thefe  ideas  to  our 
"  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain 
*'  knowledge  without  them?"  Though  your  lordfhip 
very  civilly  fays,  *^  that  you  muft  do  that  right 
*'  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Elfay  of  Human  Un- 
*'  derftanding  (from  whence  thefe  notions  are  borrowed, 
*'  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  he  intended  them)  that,'* 
&c.  yet,  methinks,  it  is  the  author  himfelf,  and  his  ufe 
of  thefe  notions,  that  is  blamed  and  argued  againft;  but 
flill  in  th^  plural  number,  which  he  confefles  himfelf 
not  to  underftand. 

My  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  can  fhow  me  where  I  pre- 
tend to  reafon  or  certainty,  without  any  foundation  of 
reafon;  or  where  it  is  I  affert  the  abfolute  necefTity  of 
any  ideas  to  our  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may 
have  certain  knowledge  without  them,  your  lordfhip 
will  do  me  a  great  favour :  for  this,  I  grant,  is  a  new 
fort  of  certainty  which  I  long  to  be  rid  of,  and  to  dif- 
own  to  the  world.  But  truly,  my  lord,  as  I  pretended 
to  no  new  fort  of  certainty,  but  juft:  fuch  as  human  un- 
derftanding  was  pofTefled  of  before  I  was  born ;  and  fliould 
be  glad  I  could  get  more  out  of  the  books  and  writing.^ 
that  come  abroad  in  my  days:  fo,  my  lord,  if  I  have  any 
where  pretended  to  any  new  fort  ot'  certainty,  I  befcech 
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your  lordfhip  Ihow  me  the  place^  that  I  may  corred  the 
vanity  of  it,  and  unlay  it  to  the  world. 

Again,  your  lordfnip  fays  thus,  "  I  know  not  whether 
**  it  argues  more  Itupidity  or  arrogance  to  expofe  a 
'^  dodlrine  relating  to  the  divine  elTence,  beco^ufe  they 
'*  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.'' 

Here,  my  lord,  I  find  the  fame  ''  they"  again,  which, 
fome  pages  back,  evidently  involved  me:  and  lince  that 
you  have  named  nobody  belides  me,  nor  alleged  any 
body's  writings  but  mine;  give  m^e  leave,  therefore,  to 
afk  your  lordlhip,  whether  I  am  one  of  thefe  '*  they" 
here  aifo,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  concerned  to 
anfwer  for  myfelf  ?  I  am  afliamed  to  importune  your 
lordfhip  fo  often  about  the  fame  matter ;  but  I  meet 
with  fo  many  places  in  your  lordfliip's  (I  had  almoft 
faid  new)  way  of  WTiting,  that  put  me  to  a  ftand,  not 
knowing  whether  I  am  meant  or  no,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs 
whether  I  fhould  clear  myfelf  from  what  polTibly  your 
lordfhip  does  not  lay  to  my  charge;  and  yet  the  reader, 
thinking  it  meant  of  me,  fhould  conclude  that  to  be  in 
my  book  which  is  not  there,  and  which  I  utterly  difown. 

Though  I  cannot  be  joined  with  thofe  who  expofe  a 
dodlrine  relating  to  the  divine  efTence,  becaufe  they  can- 
not comprehend  the  manner  of  it;  unlefs  your  lordfhip 
can  fliow  where  I  have  fo  expofed  it,  which  I  deny  that 
I  have  any  where  done;  yet  your  lordlliip,  before  you 
come  to  the  bottom  of  the  fame  page,  has  thefe  words^^ 
*'  I  fhall  now  fliow,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evi- 
*'  dence  brought  from  them,  by  their  own  confeffion, 
^'  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the  mofl  fpiritual  and  in- 
^^  finite  fubfbancc,  even  God  himfelf."  ..: 

If  your  lordlhip  did  mean  me  in  that  ^'they**  which 
is  fome  lines  backwards,  I  muft  complain  to  your  lord- 
fhip that  you  have  done  me  an  injury,  in  imiputing  that 
to  me  which  I.  have  not  done.  And  if  '^  their"  here 
were  not  meant  by  your  lordfhip  to  relate  to  the  fame 
perfons,  I  afk  by  what  fhall  the  reader  diftinguifh  them? 
And  how  fhall  any  body  know  who  your  lordfhip  means? 
For  that  I  am  comprehended  here  is  apparent,  by  your 
quoting  my  ^^  j  in  the  very  next  w^ords,  and  arguing 
againfl  it  in -the  following  pages. 

I  enter 
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I  enter  not  here  into  your  lordfhip's  argument  j  that 
•which  I  am  now  confidering  is  your  lordiliip's  peculiar 
way  of  writing  in  this  part  of  your  treatife,  which  makes 
me  often  in  doubt,  whether  the  reader  will  not  condemn 
my  book  upon  your  lordlhip's  authority,  where  he  thinks 
me  concerned,  if  I  fay  nothing  :  and  yet  your  lordfhip 
may  look  upon  my  defence  as  fuperfluous,  when  I  did 
not  hold  w  hat  your  lordfhip  argued  againft. 

But  to  go  on  with  your  lordfhip's  argument, your  lord- 
fhip fays,  *'  I  fhall  now  fhow  that  there  can  be  no  fuffi- 
*^  cient  evidence  brought  from  iimple  ideas  by  their 
*'  own  confelTion,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the  moft 
"  fpiritual  and  infinite  fubflance,  even  God  himfelf.'* 

Your  lordiliip's  way  of  proving  it  is  this  :  your  lord- 
fhip fays,  we  are  told,  b.  iv.  c.  lo.  §  i,  "  That  the  evi- 
dence of  it  is  equal  to  mathematical  certainty  ;  **  and 
very  good  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  it,  in  a  chap- 
*'  ter  on  purpofe  :  but  that  which  I  take  notice  of,  is, 
'*  that  the  argument  from  the  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of 
*^  a  God  is  palfcd  over/'     Suppofmg  all  this  to  be  fo, 
your  lordfnip,    methinks,   with   fubmiiTion,    does  not 
prove  the  propofition  you  undertook,  which  was  this ; 
*^  there  can  be  no  fufficient   evidence    brought  from 
*^  Iimple  ideas,  by  their  own  confeiiion  concerning  [i.  e. 
"  to  prove]  the  exigence  of  a  God."     For  if  I  did  in 
that  chapter,  as  your  lordOiip  fays,  pafs  over  the  proof 
from  the  clear  and  diflin^l  idea  of  God,   that,   I  pre- 
fume,  is  no  confcfTion  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient 
evidence  brought  from  clear  and  diRind  ideas,   much 
lets  from  iimple  ideas,   concerning  the  exillence  of  a 
God ;  becaufe  the  uiing  of  one  argument  brought  from 
one  foundation,  is  no  confeiiion  that  there  is  not  another 
principle  or  foundation.     But,    my    lord,   I  Ihali  not 
infiil  upon  this,  whether  it  be  a  confeiiion  or  no. 

Leaving  confeiTion  out  of  the  propolition,  I  humbly 
conceive  your  lordiliip's  argument  does  not  prove. 
Your  lordiliip's  propolition  to  be  proved,  is,  '*  there 
*'  can  be  fufficient  evidence  brought  from  iimple  ideas 
'*  to  prove  the  exiitence  of  a  God ;"  and  your  lordihip's 
reafon  is,  becaufe  the  argurnxnt  from  the  clear  and 
dditindl  idea  of  God  is  omitted  in  my  proof  of  a  God, 
9  '       I  will 
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1  will  fuppofe,  for  the  llrengthening  your  lordfhip's  rea- 
foning  in  the  cafe,  that  I  had  faid  (which  I  am  far  enough 
from  faying)  that  there  was  no  other  argument  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  God,  but  what  I  had  ufed  in  that  chapter; 
yet,  my  lord,  wdth  all  this,  your  lordfliip's  argument,  I 
humbly  conceive,  would  not  hold:  fori  might  bring 
evidence  from  fimple  ideas,  though  I  brought  none  from 
the  idea  of  God ;  for  the  idea  we  have  of  God  is  a  com- 
plex, and  no  fimple  idea.  So  that  the  terms  being 
changed  from  iimple  ideas  to  a  clear  and  diftind:  com- 
plex idea  of  God,  the  proportion  which  was  undertaken 
to  be  proved,  feems  to  me  unproved. 

Your  lordfliip's  next  words  are,  ''  how  can  this  be 
*'  confident  with  deducing  our  certainty  of  knowledge 
*^  from  clear  and  fimple  ideas?" 

Here  your  lordfhip  joins  fomething  that  is  mine  with 
fomething  that  is  not  mine.  I  do  fay,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded  in  fimple  ideas;  but  I  do  not  fay^ 
it  is  all  deduced  from  clear  ideas;  much  lefs  that  we 
cannot  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of 
any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a  clear,  diftind,  com- 
plex idea;  or,  that  the  complex  idea  muft  be  clear 
enough  to  be  in  itfelf  the  evidence  of  the  exiflence  of  that 
thing;  which  feems  to  be  your  lordfhip's  meaning  here. 
Our  knowledge  is  all  founded  on  fimple  ideas,  as  I  have 
before  explained,  though  not  always  about  fimple  ideas; 
for  we  may  know  the  truth  of  propofitions  which  include 
complex  ideas,  and  thofe  complex  ideas  may  not  always 
be  perfectly  clear  ideas. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  page,  it  follow's :  ''  I  do 
not  go  about  to  juftify  thofe  who  lay  the  whole  flrefs 
upon  that  foundation,-  which  I  grant  to  be  too  weak 
to  fupport  lo  important  a  truth  ;  and  that  thofe  are 
very  much  to  blame,  w  ho  go  about  to  invalidate  other 
arguments  for  the  fake  of  that :  but  I  doubt  all  that 
talk  about  clear  and  diflincl  ideas  bein^  m.ade  the 
foundation  of  certainty,  came  originally  from  thefe 
difcourfes  or  meditations,  which  are  aimed  at.  The 
author  of  them  was  an  ingenious  thinking  man,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  certainty,  as 
well  as  he  could.     1  ne  firil  thing  he  found  any  cer- 

♦^  taintv 
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"  talnty  in,  was  his  own  exigence;  which  he  founded 
**  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  acls  of  his  mind,  which 
*'  fome  call  an  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are. 
**  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  inquire,  how  we  came 
''  by  this  certainty?  And  he  refolved  it  into  this,  that 
•'  he  had  a  clear  and  diftind  perception  of  it;  and  from 
*'  hence  he  formed  this  general  rule,  that  what  he  had  a 
*'  clear  and  diftinct  perception  of  was  true.  Which  in 
*'  reafon  ought  to  go  no  farther,  than  Avhere  there  is  the 
*'  like  degree  of  evidence.'* 

This  account  which  your  lordfhip  gives  here,  what  it 
was  wherein  Defcartes  laid  the  foundation  of  certainty, 
containing  nothing  in  it  to  lliow  what  your  lordfhip 
propofed  here,  viz.  *'  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient 
*'  evidence  brought  from  ideas,  by  my  own  confeilion, 
*'  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God  himfelf  ;**  I  willingly 
excufe  myfelf  from  troubling  your  lordfhip  concerning 
it.  Only  I  crave  leave  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to 
your  lordfhip,  for  what  you  are  pleafed,  by  the  way,  to 
drop  in  thefe  words :  "  But  I  doubt  all  this  talk  about 
*'  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  being  made  the  foundation  of 
*'  certainty,  came  originally  from  thefe  difcourfes  or 
"  meditations,  which  are  aimed  at.** 

By  the  quotations  in  your  lordfliip's  immediately  pre- 
D  ;„   «  .^      ceding;  words  taken  out  of  my  ElTay,  which 

i5.  IV.  C.  lO.  to  .  .  ,  .     /.  ^1 

^  'J,  relate  to  that  ingenious  thinking  author,  as 

well  as  by  what  in  your  following  words  is 
faid  of  his  founding  certainty  in  his  own  exiflence;  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  thinking  that  your  lordfliip  means,  that  I 
borrowed  from  him  my  notions  concerning  certainty. 
And  your  lordfliip  is  fo  great  a  man,  and  every  way  fo 
far  above  my  meannefs,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
your  lordfliip  intended  this  for  any  thing  but  a  com- 
mendation of  me  to  the  world,  as  the  fcholar  of  fo  great 
a  mailer.  But  though  I  mufl  always  acknowledge  to 
that  juflly-admired  gentleman  the  great  obligation  of  my 
firft  deliverance  from  the  unintelligible  way  of  talking 
of  the  philbfophy  in  ufe  in  the  fchools  in  his  time,  yet  I 
am  fo  far  from  entitling  his  writings  to  any  of  the  errors 
or  impcifediions  which  are  to  be  found  in  my  ElTay,  as 
deriving  their  original  from  him,  that  I  mufl  own  to 

your 
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your  lofdfhip  they  were  fpun  barely  out  of  my  own 
thoughts,  reHecling  as  well  as  I  could  on  my  own  mind^ 
and  the  ideas  I  had  there ;  and  were  not,  that  I  know, 
derived  from  any  other  original.  But,  poffibly,  I  all 
this  while  alTume  to  myfelf  an  honour  which  your  lord- 
fliip  did  not  intend  to  me  by  this  intimation  ;  for  though 
what  goes  before  and  after  feems  to  appropriate  thofe 
words  to  me,  yet  fome  part  of  them  brings  me  undet 
my  ufual  doubt,  which  I  lliall  rem.ain  under  till  I  Icnow 
whom  thefe  words,  viz,  *^  this  talk  about  clear  and  dif- 
*'  tindl  ideas  being  m.ade  the  foundation  of  certainty,'* 
belong  to. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  contains  a  dif-. 
courfe  of  your  lordfhip's  upon  Defcartes's  general  rule 
of  certainty,  in  thefe  Mords :  ''  For  the  certainty  here 
^'  was  not  grounded  on  the  clearnefs  of  the  perception, 
^^  but'  on  the  plainnefs  of  the  evidence,  which  is  that 
^'  of  nature,  that  the  very  doubting  of  it  proves  it ; 
"  fincc  it  is  impoffible,  that  any  thing  iliould  doubt  or 
*'  queftion  its  own  being,  that  had  it  not.  So  that  here 
^'  it  is  not  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate 
'^  a(5l  of  perception  which  is  the  true  ground  of  cer- 
*'  tainty.  And  this  cannot  extend  to  things  without 
^'  ourfelves,  of  which  we  can  have  no  other  perception, 
**  than  what  is  caufed  by  the  impreflions  of  outward 
'^  objeds.  But  whether  we  are  to  judge  according  to 
'^  thefe  imprelTions,  doth  not  depend  on  our  ideas  them- 
"  felves,  but  upon  the  exercife  of  our  judgment  and 
*^  reafon  about  them,  which  put  the  difference  between 
^^  true  and  falfe,  and  adequate  and  inadequate  ideas. 
'^  So  that  our  certainty  is  not  from  the  ideas  themfelves, 
'*'  but  from  the  evidence  of  reafon,  that  thofe  ideas  are 
**  true  and  juff,  and  confequently  that  w^e  may  build 
*^  our  certainty  upon  them." 

Grantifig  ail  this  to  be  fo,  yet  I  muft  confefs,  my  lord, 
I  do  not  fee  how  it  any  way  tends  to  fliow  either  your 
lordftiip's  proof,  or  my  confeilion  ''  that  my  proof  of  an 
*'  infinite  fpijitual  being  is  not  placed  upon  ideas ; 
*'  which  is  what  your  lordfliip  profelTes  to  be  your  dc- 
*'  fign  here." 

Vol.  hi.  E  But 
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But  though  we  are  not  yet  come  to  your  lordfliip's 
proof,  thcit  the  certainty  in  my  proof  of  a  deity  is  not 
placed  on  ideas,  yet  I  crave  leave  to  confider  what  your 
lordfliip  fays  here  concerning  certainty,  about  which 
one  cannot  employ  too  many  thoughts  to  find  wherein  it 
is  placed.  Your  lordfhip  fays,  '*  That  Defcartes's  cer- 
*^  tainty  was  not  grounded  on  the  clearnefs  of  the  per- 
"  ception,  but  on  the  plainnefs  of  the  evidence."  And 
a  little  lower;  here  (i.e.  in  Defcartes's  foundation  of 
certainty)  it  is  not  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  but  an  im- 
mediate ''  acl  of  perception,  on  which  is  the  true  ground 
**  of  certainty.*'  And  a  little  lower,  that  *'  in  things 
"  without  us,  our  certainty  is  n.ot  from  the  ideas,  but 
^*  from  the  evidence  of  reafon  that  thofe  ideas  are  true 
*'  andjuft." 

Your  lordihip,  I  hope,  will  pardon  my  dulnefs,  if 
after  your  lordtbip  has  placed  the  grounds  of  certainty 
of  our  own  exiilence,  fometimes  in  the  plainnefs  of  the 
evidence,  in  oppoiition  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  percep- 
tion ;.  fometimes  in  the  immediate  adl  of  perception,  in 
oppofition  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea  ;  and  the  certainty 
of  other  things  without  us,  in  the  evidence  of  reafon 
that  thefe  ideas  are  true  and  juil,  in  oppofition  to  the 
ideas  themfelves :  I  know  not,  by  thefe  rules,  wherein 
to  place  certainty  ;  and  therefore  flick  to  my  own  plain 
way,  by  ideas,  delivered  in  thefe  words :  ''  Wherever  we 
*'  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
B.  4.  c.  4.  f<  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  know* 
'*  ledge ;  and  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe 
**  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  certain 
''  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas 
"  with  the  reality  of.  things,  I  think  I  have  fliown 
"  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  coniifts.*' 
"Whereof  more  may  be  feen  in  chap.  vi.  in  which,  if 
your  lor<ifhip  find  any  miftakes,  I  fliail  take  it  as  a  great 
honour  to  be  fet  right  by  you. 

Your  lordfliip,  as  far  as  I  can  guefs  your  meaning  (for 
I  muft  own  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  it)  feems  to 
me,  in  the  foregoing  paflage,  to  oppofe  this  affertion, 
that  the  certainty  of  the  being  of  any  thing  might  be 
jiiade  out  from  the  idea  of  that  thing.    Truly,  my  lord,  I 

am 
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am  {o  far  from  faying  (or  thinking)  fo,  that  I  never 
knew  any  one  of  that  mind  but  Defcartes,  and  fome  that 
have  followed  him  in  his  proof  of  a  God,  from  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  God  in  us  ;  which  I  was  fo  far  from 
thinking  a  fufficient  ground  of  certainty,  that  your  lord- 
fliip  makes  ufe  of  my  denying  or  doubting  of  it,  againft 
me,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  following  words : 

''  But  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  has  this  peculiar 
"  to  it,  that  necefiary  exidence  is  implied  in  it.  This 
^'  is  a  clear  and  diflincl:  idea,  and  yet  it  is  denied  that 
"  this  doth  prove  the  exiilence  of  God.  How  then 
''  can  the  grounds  of  our  certainty  arife  from  the  clear: 
''  and  diftincl  ideas,  when  in  one  of  the  cleared  ideas 
'*  of  our  minds,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  by  it?*' 

Your  lordfhip's  proof  here,  as  far  as  I  comprehend  it, 
feems  to  be,  that  it  is  confeifed,  ''  That  certainty  does 
'^  not  arife  from  clear  and  diflincl  ideas,  becaufe  it  is 
*•■  denied  that  the  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  an  infinite 
*'  being,  that  implies  necelfary  exiftence  in  it,  does 
**  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  God." 

Here  your  lordfliip  fays,  it  is  denied ;  and  in  five 
lines  after  you  recal  that  faying,  and  ufe  thefe  words, 
^"^  I  do  not  fay  that  it  is  denied,  to  prove  it  :'*  which  of 
tliefe  two  fayings  of  your  lordlhip's  muft  I  now  anfwer 
to?  If  your  lordfhip  fays  it  is  denied,  I  fear  that  will 
not  h'old  to  be  fo  in  matter  of  fa6l,  which  made  your 
lordihip  unfay  it ;  though  that  being  moil  to  your  lord- 
fiiip's  purpofe,  occalioned,  I  fuppofe,  its  dropping  from 
your  pen.  For  if  it  be  not  denied,  I  think  the  whole 
force  of  your  lordlliip's  argum.ent  fails.  But  your  lord- 
fliip  helps  that  out  as  well  as  the  thing  will  bear,  by  the 
words  that  follow  in  the  fentence,  which  altogether 
ftands  thus  :  ^'  I  do  not  fay,  that  it  is  denied,  to  prove 
*'  it;  but  this  is  faid,  that  it  is  a  doubtful  thing,  from 
^^  the  different  make  of  men's  tempers,  and  application 
^^  of  their  thoughts.  What  can  this  mean,  unlefs  it  be 
^'  to  let  us  know  that  even  clear  and  diflincl  ideas  ma/ 
^'  lofe  their  effed:,  by  the  difference  of  men's  tempers 
^^  and  ftudies  ?  So  that  befides  ideas,  in  order  to  a  right 
*'  judgment,  a  due  temper  and  application  of  the  mmd 
*'  is  required." 

E   2  If 
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If  I  m'caiit  in  thofe  words  of  mine,  quoted  here  by 
your  lordfiiip,  juft  as  your  lordfliip  concludes  they  mean, 
I  know  not  why  I  Ihould  be  alhamed  of  it ;  for  I  never 
thought  that  ideas,  even  the  molf  ch:ar  and  diftinC^/ 
would  make  men  certain  of  what  might  be  demonflrated 
from  them,  unlefs  they  were  of  a  temper  to  confider^ 
and  would  apply  their  minds  to  them.  There  are  no 
ideas  more  clear  and  difliindl:  than  thofe  of  numbers,  and 
yet  there  are  a  thoufand  demonftrations  concerning 
numbers,  which  millions  of  men  do  not  know,  (and  fo 
have  not  the  certainty  about  them  that  they  might  have) 
for  want  of  application. 
-  I  could  not  avoid  here  to  take  this  to  myfclf :  for  thi* 
palTage  of  your  lordihip's  is  pinned  down  upon  me  fo 
clofe,  by  your  lordfhip's  citing  the  7th  feci,  of  the  loth 
chapter  of  m>y  ivth  book,  that  I  am  forced  here  to  an- 
fwer  for  myfelf ;  w^hich  I  iliall  do,  after  having  firll  fct 
down  my  w  ords,  as  they  ftand  in  the  place  quoted  by 
.   .  '    your  lordfhip  :  ^'  How^  fir  the  idea  of  a  moft 

B.^iv.  c.  10.  fi  p^yfQ^i  being,  which  a  man  may  frame  in 
^  ^*  .     **  his   mind,    docs   or  docs  not  prove  the 

*'  e>tiilvnce  of  a  God,  I  w  ill  not  here  examine.  For 
'*  in  the  difterent  make  of  men's  tempers  and  applica- 
**  tion  of  their  thouglits,  fome  arguments  prevail  more 
''  on  one,  and  fom.e  on  another,  for  the  confirmation 
**  of  the  lame  truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  fay, 
'^  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  eftablifhing  this  truth,  and 
''-  filencing  atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole  Ifrefs  of  fo  impor- 
'^  tant  a  point  as  this,  upon  that  fole  foundation,  and 
'^  take  fome  men's  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their 
*'  minds  (for  it  is  evident,  fome  men  have  none,  and 
*'  fom.e  a  worfe  thaI>^^one,  and  the  nnoft  very  different) 
'^  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and,  out  of  an  over- 
'^  fondnefs  of  that  darling  invention,  calhieivor  at  leaft 
**  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments,  and  for- 
*1  bid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe,  proofs,  as  being  Weak,  or 
*'  fallacious,  which  our  own  cxiltence,  and  the  fcnlible 
**  parts  of  the  univerfe,  offer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to 
"  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impolFible  for  a  confi- 
*'  dering  man  to  wdthfland  them.  For  I  judge  it  as 
**  certain  and  clear  a  truth>  as  can  any  where  be  deli- 
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^^  vercd,  that  the  inviiible  things  of  God  are  clearly 
"  fcen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  underftood 
^'  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
**  and  godhead."  •  .  .  .  - 

The  meaning  of  which  words  of  mine  was  not  to  deny- 
that  the  idea  of  a  moft  perfect  being  doth  prove  a  God, 
but  to  blame  thofe  who  take  it  for  the  only  proof,  and 
endeavour  to  invalidate  all  others.  For  the  belief  of  a 
God  being,  as  I  fay  in  the  fame  fedion,  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  and  genuine  morality,  I  thought  no  argu- 
ments that  are  made  ufe  of  to  w^ork  the  perfuafion  of  a 
God  into  men's  minds,  fliould  be  invalidated.  And  the 
reafon  I  give  Avhy  they  fnould  all  be  left  to  their  full 
flrength,  and  none  of  them  rejedled  as  unfit  to  be  heark- 
ened to,  is  this:  becaufe  "'in' the  different  nrnke  of 
"  men's  tempers  and  application  of  their  thoughts, 
^*  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on 
"  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame  truth."  So 
that  my  micaning  here  was  not,  as^your  lordfhip  fup- 
pofes,  to  ground  certainty  on  the  different  makeof  iiien^s 
tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  as  is  very  evident  from 
my  words  ;  but  to  fhow  of  what  ill  confequence  it  is,  to 
go  about  to  invalidate  any  argument,  w  hich  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  fettle  the  belief  of  a  God  in  any  one's  mind ; 
becaufe  in  the  difference  of  men's  tempers  and  applica- 
tion, fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome 
on  another :  fo  that  I  fpeaking  of  belief,  and  your  lord- 
fhip, as  I  take  it,  fpeaking  in  that  place  of  certainty, 
nothing  can  (I  crave  leave  to  fay)  be  inferred  from  thefe 
words  of  mine  to  your  lordiliip's  purpofe.  And  that  I 
meant  belief,  and  not  certainty,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  I  look  upon  the  argument  there  fpoken  of,  as  not 
conclufive,  and  fo  not  able  to  produce  certainty  in  any 
one,  though  I  did  not  know  how  flir  it  might  prevail  on 
fome  men's  perfuafions  to  confirm  them  in  the  truth. 
And  lince  not  all,  nor  the  mofl:  of  thofe  that  bcJjeve  a 
God,  are  at  the  pains,  or  have  the  Ikill,  to  examme  and 
clearly  comprehend  the  demonftrations  of  his  being,  I 
was  unwilling  to  fhow  the  weaknefs  of  the-  arguonent 
there  fpokeri  of;  iince  poflibly  by  it  fome  men  ,.riiight 
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be  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  \vhich  is  enough 
to  preferve  in  them  true  fentiments  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. 

Your  lordfliip  hereupon  afks,  *'  Wherein  is  this  dif- 
^'  fcrent  from  what  all  men  of  underflanding  have  faid  ?" 

I  anfwer :  in  nothing  that  I  know  ,•  nor  did  I  ever, 
that  I  remember,  fay  that  it  was.  Your  lordlhip  goes 
on  to  demand, 

*'  Why  then  fliould  thcfe  clear  and  fimple  ideas  be 
*'  made  the  foie  foundation  of  reafon?'* 

I  anfwer:  that  I  know  not:  tf^cy  m.ufl:  give-' your 
iordfiiip  a  reafon  for  it,  who  have  made  clear  ideas  the 
foie  foundation  of  reafon.  Why  I  have  made  limple 
ones  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  I  have  fnown. 
Your  lorddiip  goes  on  : 

''  One  would  think  by  this" 

By  what,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip? 

'^  That  thefe  ideas  would  prefently  fatisfy  men's 
*^  minds,  if  they  attended  to  them.'* 

What  thofe  ideas  are  from  which  your  lordfhip  would 
expect  fuch  prcfent  fatisfadion,  and  upon  what  grounds 
your  lordfhip  expects  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  all  the  fatisfacUon  men's  minds 
can  have  in  their  inquiries  after  truth  and  certainty,  is 
to  be  had  only  from  coniidering,  obferving,  and  rightly 
laying  together  of  ideas,  fo  as  to  find  out  their  agreement 
or  dif^greement,  and  no  other  way. 

But.  I  do  not  think  ideas  have  truth  and  certainty 
alway's  fo  ready  to  fatisfy  the  mind  in  its  inquiries,  that 
there  needs  no  more  to  be  fatisfied,  than  to  attend  to 
them  as  one  does  to  cvman,  whom  one  alks  a  queftion  to 
be  fatisfied  ;.  which  your  lordfhip's  way  of  exprefiion 
"feems  to  mc  to  intimate.  But  they  mufi  be  conlidered 
well,  and  their  habitudes  examined  ;  and  where  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  cannot  be  perceived  by  an, 
immediate  comparifon,  other  ideas  mull  be  found  out  to 
difcover  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  under 
confi deration,  c^nd  then  all  laid  in  a  due  order,  before 
the  mind  can  be  fatisfied  in  the  certainty  of  that  truth, 
-which  it  is  feeking  after.  This,  my  lord,  requires  often 
^  little  more  time  and  pains^  than  attending  to  a  tale 
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that  is  told  for  prcfcnt  fatisfadlion.  And  I  beli'eve  foiDc 
of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton's  wonderful  demon- 
llrations  coft  him  fo  much  pains,  that  though  they  were 
all  founded  in  nothing  but  feveral  ideas  of  quflntity,  yet 
thofe  ideas  did  not  prefently  fatisfy  his  mind,  though 
they  were  fuch  that,  with  great  application  and  labour 
of  thought,  they  were  able  to  fatisfy  him  with  certainty, 
i.  e.  produce  demonftration.     Your  lordfliip  adds, 

"  But  even  this  will  not  do  as  to  the  idea  of  an  infi-. 
*'  nite  being." 

Though  the  complex  idea  for  which  the  found  God 
(lands  (whether  containing  in  it  the  idea  of  necelfary 
cxiftence  or  no,  for  the  cafe  is  the  fame)  will  not  prove 
the  real  exiftence  of  a  being  anfwering  that  idea,  any 
more  than  any  other  idea  in  any  one's  mind  will  prove 
the  exiftence  of  any  real  being  anfwering  that  idea  ;  yet, 
I  humbly  conceive,  it  does  not  hence  follow,  but  that 
there  may  be  other  ideas  by  which  the  being  of  a  God 
.may  be  proved*^  For  nobody  that  I  know  ever  faid,  that 
every  idea  would  prove  every  thing,  or  that  an  idea  in 
men's  minds  would  prove  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  real 
being:  and  therefore  if  this  idea  fail  to  prove,  what  is 
propofed  to  be  proved  by  it,  it  is  no  more  an  exception 
againft  the  vray  of  ideas,  than  it  would  be  an  exception 
againft  the  way  of  medius  terminus,  in  arguing  that 
fome  body  ufed  one  that  did  not  prove.     It  follows  :  ' 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  they  will  not  examine  how 
*'  far  it  will  hold  ;  for  they  ought  either  to  fay,  that  it 
*'  doth  hold,  or  give  up  this  ground  of  certainty  from 
*'  clear  and  diftind  ideas."  .  ' 

Here,  my  lord,  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  num- 
ber :  but  not  knowing  any  body  but  myfelf  who  has  uf^d 
thefe  words  which  are  fet  down  out  of  my  eftay,  and 
^vhich  you  are  in  this  and  the  forgoing  paragraph  argu- 
ing againft,  I  am  forced  to  beg  your  lordftiip  to  l^t  n>c 
know,  who  thofe  perfons  are  whom  your  lordftiip,  join- 
ing with  me,  entitles  with  me  to  thefe  words  of  my  book; 
or  to  whom  your  lordfiiip  joining  me,  entitles  itie  by 
thefe  words  of  mine  to  what  they  have  publiihed,  that  I 
laiiay  fee  how  far  I  am  anfwerable  for  them. 
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Now  as  to  the  words  themfelves,  viz.  "  I  will  not 
*'  examine  how  far  the  idea  propofed  does  or  does  not 
^'  prove  the  cxiflcnce  of  a  God/'  bccaufe  they  arc  mine  ; 
and  your  iordfnip  excepts  againfl  them,  and  tells  me^^ 
*'  it  was  not  enough  to  fay,  I  will  not  examine,  &c, 
"  For  I  ought  either  to  have  faid,  that  it  doth  hold,  or 
"  give  up  this  ground  of  certainty  from  clear  and  dif- 
*'  tinil  ideas."     I  will  anfy/er  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  could  not  then,  my  lord,  well  fay,  that  that  doth 
hold,  which  I  thought  did  not  hold;  but  I  imagined  I 
might,  without  entering  into  the  examen,  and  iliowing 
the  weaknefs  of  that  argumicnt,  pafs  it  by  with  faying,  I 
woulJ  not  examine,  and  fo  left  it  with  this  thought, 
''  valeat  quantum  valere  poteft.'* 

But  though  I  did  this,  and  faid  not  then,  it  will  hold, 
nay  think  now  it  will  not  hold,  yet  I  do  not  fee  how 
from  thence  I  was  then,  or  am  now  under  any  neceflity 
to  give  up  the  ground  of  certainty  from  ideas ;  becaufe 
the  ground  of  certainty  from  ideas  miay  be  right,  though 
m  the  prefent  infiance  a  right  ufe  wxre  not  made  of 
them,  or  a  right  idea  was  not  made  ufe  of  to  produce 
the  certainty  fought.  Ideas  in  ipathematics  are  a  fure 
ground  of  certainty ;  and  yet  every  one  may  not  make 
fo  right  an  ufe  of  them,  as  to  attain  to. certainty  by 
them  ;  but  yet  any  one's  failing  of  certainty  by  them,  is 
not  the  overturning  of  this  truth,  that  certainty  is  to  be 
had  by  them.  Clear  and  diflindt  I  have  omitted  here  to 
join  with  ideas,  not  becaufe  clear  and  diftind  make  any 
;deas  unfit  to  produce  certainty,  which  have  all  other 
fitnefs  to  do  it ;  but  becaufe  I  do  not  limit  certainty  to 
clear  and  diftmcl  ideas  only,  fince.  there  may  be  cer- 
tainty from  ideas  thi^t  are  not  in  all  their  parts,  perfedly 
clear  and  d] fi jnct. 

Yoijir  lordihip,  in  the  following  paragraph,  endea-? 
vouTS  to  fiiow,  that  1  have  not  proved  the  being  of  a 
God  hy  ideas  j  and  from  thence,  with  an  argument  not 
unlike  thp  preceding,  yau  conclude,  that  ideas  cannot; 
be  the  ground?  of  certainty,  becaufe  I  have  not  grounded 
..jniy  proof  of  a  God  on  ideas.  To  which  way  of  argu- 
jnentation  I  mull  crave  leave  here  again  to  reply,  that 
yQUf  Icrdlhip's  fuppoiing,  as  you  do^  that.there  is  an- 
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other  way  to  certainty,  which  is  not  that  cf  ideas,  doqs. 
not  prove  that  certainty  may  not  be  had  from  ideas,  be- 
caufe  I  mai^e  ufe  of  that  other  way.  This  being  pre- 
niifed,  I  flvall  endeavour  to  Ihow,  that  my  proof  of  a 
Deity  is  all  grounded  on  ideas,  however  your  lordfliip 
is  pleafed  to  call  it  by  other  names.  Your  lordlliip's 
w  ords  are : 

*'  But  inflead  of  the  proper  argument  from  ideas,  we 
arc  told,  that — from  the  coniideration  of  ourfelves, 
and  what  we  find  in  our  own  conif  itutions,  our  reafon 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident 
truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful,  and 
moft  knowing  being.  All  which  I  readily  yield  ;  but 
we  fee  plainly,  the  certainty  is  not  placed  in  the  idea, 
but  in  good  and  found  reafon,"  from  the  conlidera-^ 
tion  of  ourfelves  and  our  conflitutions.  *^  What!  in 
*^  the  idea  of  ourfelves  ?  No  certainly." 

Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  aik  v/here  I  ever  faid, 
that  certainty  was  placed  in  the  idea,  which  your  lord- 
Ihip  urges  my  words  as  a  contradidiion  of?  I  think  I 
never  faid  fo.  i.  Becaufe  I  do  no:  remember  it.  2.  Be- 
caufe  your  lordfhip  has  not  quoted  any  place  vvhere  I 
have  faid  fo.  3.  Becaufe  I  all  along  in  my  book,  which 
has  the  honour  to  be  fo  often  quoted  here  by  your  lord- 
fhip, fay  the  quite  contrary.  For  I  place  certainty 
where  I  think  every  body  will  find  it,  and  no  where 
elfe,  viz.  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  ideas ;  fo  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  be  placed  in  any  one  fingle  idea,  limple  or  complex* 
I  mull  ow  n,  that  I  think  certainty  grounded  on  ideas  : 
^nd  therefore  to  take  your  lordfhip's  words  here,  as  I 
think  they  are  meant,  in  oppolition  to  what  I  fay,  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  change  your  lordfhip's  words 
Jiere,  "  What !  in  the  idea  of  ourfelves  ?  No  certainly ;" 
into  words  ufed  by  your  lordfliip  in  the  foregoing  page, 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  ''  What  I  can  the  grounds  of  our 
^'  certainty  arife  from  the  idea  of  ourfelves  ?  No  cer- 
f'  tainly." 

Tq  which  permit  me,  my  lord,  v,  ith  due  rcfped:  to 
reply.  Yes,  certainly.  The  certainty  of  the  being  of  a 
pod,  in  my  proof^  i^  grounded  on  the  idea  of  ourfelves, 
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3ls  we  are  thinking  beings.  But  your  lordilTip  urges  my 
own  words,  which  are,  that  ''  from  the  confideration  of 
*'  ourfelves,  and  what  we  find  in  our  conil:itutions,  our 
**  reaibn  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and 
"  evident  truth.** 

My  lord,  I  mufl  confefs  I  never  thought,  that  the 
confideration  of  ourfelves^  and  what  we  find  in  our  own 
conftitutions,  excluded  the  confideration  of  the  idea 
either  of  beino;  or  of  thinkinc\  two  of  the  ideas  that 
make  a  part  of  the  complex  id:^a  a  man  has  of  himfelf. 
If  confideration  of  ourfelves  excludes  thofe  ideas,  I  may 
be"*charged  with  fpeaking  improperly  :  but  it  is  plain, 
neverthelefs,  that  I  ground  the  proof  of  a  God  on  thofe 
ideas,  and  I  thought  I  fpoke  properly  enough  ;  when 
meaning  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  ideas,  which  our 
own  being  offered  us,  and  fo  finding  their  agreement  or 
difagreement  with  others,  we  were  thereby,  i.  e.  by  thus 
reafoning,  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of 
the  firft  infinite  being,  i.  e.  of  God  ;  I  exprelTed  it  as  I 
did,  in  the  more  familiar  way  of  fpeaking.  For  my 
purpofe,  in  that  chapter,  being  to  make  out  the  know- 
ledge of  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  and  not  to  prove  that 
it  was  by  ideas,  I  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefs  my- 
felf  in  the  moft  ufual  and  familiar  way,  to  let  it  the  eafier 
into  men's  minds,  by  common  words  and  known  ways 
of  expreflion :  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  I  have  fcarce 
ufed  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,  but  only  in 
that  one  place,  where  my  fpeaking  againil  laying  the 
whole  proof  only  upon  our  idea  of  a  mofl:  perfect  being 
obliged  me  to  it. 

But  your  lordfhip  fays,  that  in  this  way  of  coming  to 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  being  of  a  God,  *^  from  the 
*'  confideration  of  ourfelves,  and  what  we  find  in  our 
'^  own  confritutions,  the  certainty  is  placed  in  good  and 
^*  found  reafon.**     I  hope  {o.     *'  But  not  in  the  idea." 

What  your  lordfliip  here  means  by  not  placed  in  the 
idea,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  well  underftand  ;  but  if  your 
lordfhip  means  that  it  is  not  grounded  on  the  ideas  of 
thinking  and  exiftcnce  before-mentioned,  and  the  com- 
paring of  them,  and  finding  their  agreement  or  difa- 
greement with  other  ideas,  that  I  mull  take  the  liberty 
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to  difTent  from  :  for  in  this  fcnfe  it  may  be  placed  in 
ideas,  and  in  good  and  found  reafon  too,  i.  e.  in  reafon 
rightly  managing  thofe  ideas  fo  as  to  produce  evidence 
by  them.  So  that,  my  lord,  I  muft  own  I  fee  not  the 
force  of  the  argument,  which  fays,  not  in  ideas  but  in 
found  reafon ;  iince  I  fee  no  fuch  oppofition  between 
them,  but  that  ideas  and  found  reafon  may  conlift  to- 
gether. For  inftance  :  when  a  man  would  fhow  the 
certainty  of  this  truth,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
jangle  are  equal  to  tw^o  right  ones  ;  the  lirft  thing  pro- 
bably that  he  does,  is  to  draw  a  diagram.  What  is  the 
ufe  of  that  diagram  ?  but  fteadily  to  fuggeil  to  his  mind 
thofe  feveral  ideas  he  would  make  ufe  of  in  that  demon- 
ftration.  The  coniidering  and  laying  thefe  together  in 
fuch  order,  and  with  fuch  connexion,  as  to  make  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  of  the  three  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle, with  the  ideas  of  two  right  ones,  to  be  per- 
ceived, is  called  right  reafoning,  and  the  bufineis  of 
that  faculty  which  we  call  reafon;  which  when  it  ope- 
rates rightly  by  confidering  and  comparing  ideas  fo  as 
to  produce  certainty,  this  fhowing  or  demonflration 
that  the  thing  is  fo,  is  called  good  and  found  reafon. 
•The  ground  of' this  certainty  lies  in  ideas  themfclves, 
arid  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  which  reafon  nei- 
ther does  nor  can  alter,  but  only  lays  them  fo  together 
as  to  make  it  perceivable ;  and  without  fuch  a  due  con- 
lideration  and  ordering  of  the  ideas,  certainty  could 
not  be  had  :  and  thus  certainty  is  placed  both  in  ideas, 
and  in  good  and  found  reafon. 

This  affords  an  eafy  anfwer  to  your  lordfliip's  next 
words,  brought  to  prove,  that  the  certainty  of  a  God 
is  not  placed  on  the  idea  of  ourfelves.  They  fland 
thus :  -    - 

"  For  let  our  ideas  be  taken  which  w^ay  we  pleafe^ 
*'  by  fenfation  or  reliedion,  yet  it  is  not  the  idea  that 
^'  makes  us  certain,  but  the  argument  from  that  which 
^^  we  perceive  in  and  about  ourfelves.'* 

Nothing  truer  than  that  it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes 
us  certain  without  reafon,  or  without  the  underftand- 
ing :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  it  is  not  reafon,  it  is  not  the 
uaderltanding^that  makes  us  certain  without  ideas,.    It 
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is  not  the  fun  makes  me  certain  it  is  day,  without  my 
eyes ;  nor  it  is  not  my  light  makes  me  certain  it  is  day, 
without  the  fun ;  but  the  one  employed  about  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  one  idea  by  itfclf,  that  in  this,  or  any  cafe, 
makes  us  certain  ;  but  certainty  conlifts  in.  the  perceived 
aorreement  or  difaG:reement  of  all  the  ideas  that  fcrve  to 
Ihow  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  diftincl  ideas, 
as  they  ftand  in  the  propofition,  whofe  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  we  would  be  certain  of.  The  ufmg  of  interme- 
diate ideas  to  iliow  this  is  called  argumentation,  and  the 
ideas  fo  u fed  in  train,  an  argument ;  fo  that  in  my 
poor  opinion  to  fay,  that  the  argument  makes  us  cer- 
tain, is  no  more  than  faying,  the  ideas  made  ufe  of  make 
us  certain. 

The  idea  of  thinking  in  ourfelves,  which  we  receive 
by  Tcfieclion,  we  may,  by  intermediate  ideas,  perceive 
to  have  a  necelTary  agreement  and  connexion  with  the 
idea  of  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  thinking  being. 
This,  whether  your  lordihip  will  call  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  idea,  or  placing  the  certainty  in  reafon ; 
whether  your  lordihip  will  fay,  it  is  not  the  idea  that 
gives  us  the  certainty,  but  the  argument ;  is  indifferent 
to  me;  I  iliail  not  be  fo  unmannerly  as  to  prefcribe  to 
your  lordfnip  what  way  you  fliould  fpeak,  in  this  or 
any  other  matter.  But  this  your  lordihip  will  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  that  let  it  be  called  how  your  lordfhip 
pleafes,  there  is  no  contradidlion  in  it  to  what  I  have 
faid  concerning  certainty,  or  the  way  how  we  came  by 
it,  or  the  ground  on  which  I  place  it.  Your  lordihip 
farther  urges  my  words  out  of  the  fifth  feclion  of  the; 
fame  chapter. 

But  "  we  find  in  ourfelves  perception  and  know- 
*•  ledge.  It  is  very  true.  But  how  doth  this  prove 
*'  there  is  a  God  ?  Is  it  from  the  clear  and  diftindt  idea 
"  of  it  ?  No,  but  from  this  argument,  that  either  there 
"  muft  have  been  a  knowing  being  from  eternity,  or 
"  an  unknowing,  for  fomething  mufl:  have  been  from 
•'  eternity  :  but  if  an  unknowing  being,  then  it  was 
"  impoffiblc  there  ever  fliould  have  been  any  know- 
"  ledge,  it  being  as  inipoiTible  that  a  thing  without 
'*  knowledge   fliould   produce  itj    as   tht-^t   d,   triangle 

**  fhould 
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**  fhoidd  make  itfclf  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right 
'^  ones."  Allowing  the  argument  to  be  good^  '*  yet 
''  it  is  not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  the  principles 
^*  of  true  reafon  ;  as,  that  no  man  can  doubt  his  own 
•"^  perct^ption  ;  that  every  thing  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  that 
''  this  caufe  mult  have  either  a  knowledge  or  not ;  if  it 
*'  have,  the  point  is  gained  :  if  it  hath  not,  nothing 
^'  can  produce  nothing ;  and  confequently  a  not  know^- 
**  ing  being  cannot  produce  a  knowing.'* 

Your  lordfhip  here  contends,  that  my  argument  is 
not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  true  principles  of 
reafon.  I  do  not  fay  it  is  taken  from  any  one  idea,  but 
from  all  the  ideas  concerned  in  it.  But  your  lordfhip^ 
if  you  herein  oppofe  any  thing  I  have  faid,  mufb,  I 
humbly  conceive,  fay,  not  from  ideas,  but  from  true 
principles  of  reafon;  feveral  whereof  your  lordfhip  has 
here  fet  down.  And  v/hence,  I  befeech  your  lordfliip, 
com.es  the  certainty  of  any  of  thofe  proportions,  M^hich 
your  lordfhip  calls  true  principles  of  reafon,  but  from 
the  perceivable  agreement  or  difagreem.ent  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  ?  Juft-tis  it  is  exprelTed  in  thofe  pro- 
politions,  V.  g.  "  a  man  cannot  doubt  of  his  ow^n  per- 
**  ception,"  is  a  true  principle  of  reafon,  or  a  true 
propoiition,  or  a  certain  proportion :  but  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  we  arrive,  only  by  perceiving  the  neceffary 
agreement  of  the  two  ideas  of  perception  and  felf- 
confcioufnefs. 

Again,  "  every  thing  m.uft  have  a  caufe  :"  though  I 
find  it  fo  fet  down  for  one  by  your  lordfhip,  yet,  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  not  a  true  principle  of  reafon,  nor 
a  true  propoiition;  but  the  contrary.  The  certainty 
w  hereof  we  attain  by  the  contemplation  of  our  ideas, 
and  by  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  eternity,  and  the  idea 
of  the  exigence  of  fomething,  do  agree ;  and  the  idea 
of  exiftence  from  eternity,  and  of  having  a  caufe,  do 
not  agree,  or  are  inconfiflent  within  the  fame  thing. 
Bat  *^  every  thing  that  has  a  beginning  muft  have 
*^  a  caufe,*'  is  a  true  principle  of  reafon,  or  a  propo- 
iition certainly  true ;  which  we  come  to  know  by  the 
fame  way,  i.  e.  by  contem.plating  our  ideas,  and  per* 
ceiving  that  the  idea  of  beginning  to  be,  is  necefTarily 
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connecled  v/ith  the  idea  of  fome  operation  ;  and  the 
idea  of  operation,  with  the  idea  of  fomething  operating, 
which  we  call  a  caufe  ;  and  fo  the  beginning  to  be,  is 
perceived  to  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  as  is  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  propofition  :  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  a 
certain  propofition  ;  and  fo  may  be  called  a  principle 
of  rcafon,  as  every  true  proportion  is  to  him  that  per- 
ceives the  certainty  of  it. 

This,  my  lord,  is  my  way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming 
to  a  certainty  by  them  ;  which,  when  your  iordfliip  has 
ao-ain  conlidered,  I  am  apt  to  think  your  lordfhip  will 
no  more  condemn,  than  I  do  except  againft  your  lord- 
fhip*s  way  of  arguments  or  principles  of  reafon^  Nor 
will  it,  I  fuppofe,  any  longer  oifend  your  lordfhip, 
under  the  notion  of  a  new  way  of  reafoning ;  fince  I 
flatter  myfelf,  both  thcfe  v/ays  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  old,  one  as  the  other,  though  perhaps  formerly 
they  have  not  been  fo  diitinctly  taken  notice  of,  and 
the  name  of  ideas  is  of  later  date  in  our  Englifh 
language. 

If  your  lordfliip  fays,  as  I  think  you  mean,  viz.  that 
my  argument  to  prove  a  God,  is  not  taken  from  ideas, 
your  lordfliip  will  pardon  me,  if  I  think  otherwife. 
For  I  befeech  your  lordfliip,  are  not  ideas,  whofe  agree- 
ment or  difagreement,  as  they  are  expreffed  in  propofi- 
tions,  is  perceived,  immediately  or  by  intuition,  the 
principles  of  true  reafon  ?  And  does  not  the  certainty 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  thefe  propositions  confifi  in 
the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement  ? 
And  does  not  the  agreement  or  difagreement  depend 
upon  the  ideas  themfelves?  Nay,  fo  entirely  depend: 
upon  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  it  is  impofTible  for  the 
mind,  or  reafon,  or  argumxcnt,  or  any  thing  to  alter, 
it  ?  All  that  reafon  or  the  mind  does,  in  reafoning  or 
arguing,  is  to  find  out  and  obferve  that  agreement  or 
difagreement :  and  all  that  argument  does  is,  by  an 
intervening  idea,  to  fliow  it,  where  an  imimediatc 
putting  the  ideas  together  will  not  do  it. 

As  for  example,  in  the  prefent  cafe  :  the  propofition, 
of  whofe  truth  I  would  be  certain,  is  this  :  ''  a  know- 
*■'  ing  being  has   eternally  exilied."     Here  the  ideas 
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joined, -are  eternal  exificnce,  with  a  knowing  being. 
But  docs  my  mind  perceive  any  immediate  connexion 
or  repugnancy  in  Vcic^t  ideas  ?  No.  The  proportion 
then  at  firft  view  alTords  me  no  certainty;  or,  as  our 
Englifn  idiom  phrafes  it,  it  is  not  certain,  or  I  am  not 
certain  of  it.  But  though  I  am  not,  yet  I  would  be 
certain  v.hether  it  be  true  or  no.  What  then  mufl  I 
do  ?  Find  arguments  to  prove  th^t  it  is  true,  or  the 
contrary.  And  what  is  that,  but  to  caft  about  and 
find  out  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  iliow  me  the, 
neceiTary  connexion  or  inconfiftency  of  the  ideas  in  the 
proportion  ?  Either  of  v/hich,  when  by  thefe  inter- 
vening ideas  I  am  brought  to  perceive,  I  am  then  cer- 
tain that  the  propofition  is  true,  or  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  falfe.  As,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  perceive  in  myfelf 
thought  and  perception  ;  the  idea  of  adlual  perception 
has  an  evident  connexion  with  an  actual  being,  that 
doth  perceive  and  think  :  the  idea  of  an  adtual  thinking 
being,  hath  a  perceivable  connexion  with  the  eternal 
exiftence  of  fome  knowing  being,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  negation  of  all  bemg,  or  the  idea  of  nothing, 
which  has  a  necelTary  connexion  with  no  power,  no 
operation,  no  caufality,  no  effecl,  i.  e.  with  nothing. 
So  that  the  idea  of  once  actually  nothing,  has  a 
vifibie  connexion  with  nothing  to  eternity,  for  the 
future  ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  an  aclual  being,  is  per- 
ceived to  have  a  necelTary  connexion  with  fome  adtual 
being  from  eternity.  And  by  the  like  way  of  ideas, 
may  be  perceived  the  adual  exiftence  of  a  knowing 
being,  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  exiftence  of  an 
actual  knowing  being  from  eternity ;  and  the  idea  of  an 
eternal,  adlual,  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  imma-. 
teriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and 
of  its  aclual  divifton,  diviftbility,  and  want  of  percep- 
tion, &c.  which  are  the  ideas,  or,  as  your  lordftiip  is 
pleafed  to  call  them,  arguments,  I  make  ufe  of  in  this 
proof,  which  I  need  not  here  go  over  again  ;  and  which 
is  partly  contained  in  thefe  foUow^ing  words,  which 
your  lordftiip  thus  quotes  out  of  the  10th  fedion  of 
the  fame  chapter. 

'^  Again. 
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"  Again,  if  we  fuppofe  nothing  to  be  firfV,  matter 
"  can  never  begin  to  be ;  if  bare  matter  without  mo- 
*'  tion  to  be  eternal,  motion  can  never  begin  to  be ;  if 
"  matter  and  motion  be  fuppofed  eternal,  thought  can, 
*'  never  begin  to  be :  for  if  matter  could  produce 
'*  thought,  then  thought  mufi:  be  in  the  power  of 
*'  matter;  and  if  it  be  in  matter  as  fuch,  it  muft  be 
**  the  infeparable  property  of  all  matter;  which  is  con- 
'^  trary  to  the  fenfe  and  experience  of  mankind.  If 
'*  only  fome  parts  of  matter  have  a  power  of  thinking, 
*'  how  comes  fo  great  a  difference  in  the  properties  of 
*f  the  fame  matter  ?  What  difpofition  of  matter  is  re- 
*'  quired  to  thinking  ?  And  from  whence  comes  it  ? 
**  Of  which  no  account  can  be  given  in  reafon."  To 
Avhich  your  lordfhip  fubjoins  : 

**  This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  argument  ufed,  to 
■*^  prove  an  infinite  fpiritual  being,  which  I  am  far 
**  from  weakening  the  force  of:  but  that  which  I  de- 
*^  iign,  is  to  fliow,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed 
*'  upon  any  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  but  upon  the  force 
'*  of  reafon  diilindl  from  it ;  which  was  the  thing  I 
*'  intended  to  prove." 

Your  lordfhip  fays,  that  the  certainty  of  it  (I  fuppofe 
your  lordfnip  means  the  certainty  produced  by  my 
proof  of  a  Deity)  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  diflindt 
ideas.  It  is  placed,  among  others,  upon  the  ideas  of 
thinking,  exigence,  and  matter,  which  I  think  are  all 
clear  and  diftindl  ideas ;  fo  that  there  are  fome  clear 
and  diftindl  ideas  in  it :  and  one  can  hardly  fay  there 
are  not  any  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  in  it,  becaufe 
there  is  one  obfcure  and  confufed  one  in  it,  viz.  that 
of  fubftance ;  which  yet  hinders  not  the  certainty  of 
the  proof. 

The  words  which  your  lordfliip  fubjoins  to  the  former, 
viz.  **  But  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diflind:  from  it  ;'* 
leem  to  m.e  to  {-.W'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  I  can  underftand  them, 
that  the  certainty  of  m.y  argument  for  a  Deity  is  placed 
not  on  clcikr  and  diftincl  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of 
reafon. 

This, 
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This,  among  other  places  before  fet  down,  makes  me 
\\ilh  your  lorddiip  had  told  us,  what  you  underflan  i 
by  reafon  ;  for,  in  my  acceptation  of  the  word  reafon, 
I  do  not  fee  but  the  fame  proof  may  be  placed  upon 
clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  and  upon  reafon  too.  As  I 
faid  before,  I  can  perceive  no  irLConfiftency  or  oppoii- 
tion  between  them,  no  m^ore  than  there  is  any  oppoii- 
tion  between  a  clear  objecl  and  my  faculty  of  feeing, 
in  the  certainty  of  any  thing  I  receive  by  iny  eyes ;  for 
this  certainty  may  be  placed  very  w^ell  on  both  the 
clearnefs  of  the  object,  and  the  exercife  of  that  faculty 
in  me. 

Your  lordfhip's  next  words,  I  think,  fliould  be  read 
thus ;  "  diftindl  from  them:"  for  if  they  were  intended 
as  they  are  printed,  '^  difTindl  from  it,"  I  confefs  I  do 
not  underftand  them.  **^  Certainty  not  placed  on  clear 
^'^  and  diftinc^  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  dif- 
''  tindl  from  them,"  my  capacity  wdll  reach  the  fenfe 
of.  But  then  I  cannot  but  w^onder  what  ^'  diflindt 
'^  from  them"  do  there;  for  I  know  no-body  that  does 
"not  think  that  reafon,  or  the  faculty  of  reafoning,  is 
diftindl  from  the  ideas  it  makes  ufe  of  or  is  employed 
about,  whether  thofe  ideas  be  clear  and  diftincl,  or 
obfcurc  and  confufed.  But  if  that  fentence  be  to  be 
read  as  it  is  printed,  viz.  '^  The  certainty  of  it  is  not 
^"^  placed  upon  any  clear  and  diftincl  ideas,  but  upon 
^^  the  force  of  reafon  diilincl  from  it;"  I  ackno\\ledcre 
your  lordfhip's  meaning  is  above  my  compreheniion. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  I  mufl  confefs,  that 
I  do  not  fee  that  what  your  lordfiiip  fays  you  intended 
here  to  prove,  is  proved,  viz.  that  certainty  in  my  proof 
of  a  God  is  not  placed  on  ideas.  And  next,  if  it  were 
proved,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  anfwers  any  objection 
againil  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon. 

Before  I  go  on  to  what  follows,  I  mufl  beg  leave  to 
confefs,  I  am  troubled  to  find  thefe  words  of  your 
lordlhip,  among  thofe  I  have  above  fet  down  out  of  the 
foregoing  page,  viz.  allowing  the  argument  to  be  good; 
and  cannot  forbear  to  wifn,  that  when  your  lordfiiip 
was  writing  this  paiiage,  you  had  had  in  your  mind 
w  hat  yoii  are  pleafed  here  to  fay,  viz.   that  you  are  far 
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from  weakening  the  force  of  my  argument  which  I  ufed 
to  prove  an  infinite  fpiritual  being. 

My  lord,  your  lordfhip  is  a  great  man,  not  only  by 
the  dignity  your  merits  are  invefted  with,  but  more  by 
the  merits  of  your  parts  and  learning.  Your  lordlhip's 
words  carry  great  weight  and  authority  with  them  ;  and 
he  that  fliall  quote  but  a  faying  or  a  doubt  of  your 
lordiliip's,  that  quellions  the  force  of  my  argument  for 
the  proof  of  a  God,  will  think  himfclf  well  founded 
and  to  be  hearkened  to,  as  gone  a  great  way  in  the 
caufe.  Thefe  words  '^  allowing  the  argument  to  be 
"  good,"  in  the  received  way  of  fpeaking,  are  ufually 
taken  to  i\gm^y,  that  he  that  fpeaks  them,  does  not 
judge  the  argument  to  be  good  ;  but  that  for  difcourfe- 
fake  he  at  prefent  admits  it.  Truly,  my  lord,  till  I 
read  thefe  words  in  your  lordfliip,  I  always  took  it  for 
a  good  argument ;  and  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  its 
goodnefs,  that  I  fpoke  higher  of  it  than  of  any  reafon- 
ing  of  mine  any  where,  becaufe  I  thought  it  equal  to  a 
demonftration.  If  it  be  not  fo,  it  is  fit  I  recall  my 
words,  and  that  I  do  not  betray  fo  important  and  fun- 
damental a  truth,  by  a  weak,  but  over-valued  argu- 
ment :  and  therefore  I  cannot,  upon  this  occaiion,  but 
im.portune  your  lordlhip,  that  if  your  lordlhip  (as  your 
words  feem  to  intimate)  fees  any  weaknefs  in  it,  your 
lordfnip  would  be  pleafed  to  fnow  it  me ;  that  either  I 
may  amend  that  fault,  and  make  it  concluiive,  or  elfe 
retradt  my  confidence,  and  leave  that  caufe  to  thofe  who 
have  ftrength  fuitable  to  its  vveight.  But  to  return  to 
what  follows  in  your  lordfnip's  next  paragraph. 

2.  The  next  thing  necelfary  to  be  cleared  in  this  dif- 
pute,  is,  the  diftinction  '^  between  nature  and  perfon ; 
*'  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftinci:  idea 
'^  from  fenfation  or  reiiedtion.  And  yet  all  pur  notions 
''  of  the  docftrinc  of  the"  Trinity  depend  upon  the  right 
''  underftanding  of  it.  For  we  mult  talk  unintelligibly 
''  about  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  dirtinct 
''  apprchenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the 
*''  grounds  of  identity  and  diftincHon.  But  that  thefe 
^'  come  not  into  our  minds  by  thefe  fimple  ideas  of 
^'  fenfation  and  reficdion,  I  Hiall  now  make  it  appear." 

By 
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By  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  make  it  appear,  that  ^^  we  have  no  clear 
*'  and  diftincl  idea  of  the  diflindion  of  nature  and 
'*  perfon,  from  fenfation  or  reflection :"  or,  as  your 
lordfhip  expreffes  it  a  little  lower,  ^'  the  apprehenfions 
"  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of 
"  identity  and  didimflion,  come  not  into  our  minds  by 
'^  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledlion." 

And  what,  pray  my  lord,  can  be  inferred  from  hence, 
if  ij:  fhould  be  fo  ?  Your  lordlliip  tells  us, 

^^  All  our  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  de- 
*^  pend  upon  the  right  underftanding  of  the  diftindlion 
"  between  nature  and  perfon  ;  and  we  mufb  talk  unin- 
*^  telligibly  about  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and 
''  diftind:  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon, 
*^  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion." 

If  it  be  fo,  the  inference  I  fhould  drav^^  from  thence 
(if  it  were  fit  for  me  to  draw  any)  would  be  this,  that 
it  concerns  thofe  vho  wTite  on  that  fubjed:  to  have 
themfelves,  and  to  lay  down  to  others,  clear  and  dif- 
tindl  apprehenfions,  or  notions,  or  ideas,  (call  them 
what  you  pleafe)  of  what  they  mean  by  nature  and 
perfon,  and  of  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion. 

This  feems,  to  me,  the  natural  coaclufion  flowing 
from  your  Icrdfhip's  words  ;  which  feem  here  to  fup- 
pofe  clear  and  diflind:  apprehenfions  (fomething  like 
clear  and  diftind  ideas)  necelTary  for  the  avoiding  un- 
intelligible talk  in  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  I 
do  not  fee  your  lordlliip  can,  from  the  neceflity  of  clear 
and  diftinct  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  &c.  in 
the  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one,  \A\o  has  per- 
haps miflaken  the  way  to  clear  and  diflind  notions 
concerning  nature  and  perfon,  &c.  as  fit  to  be  anfwered 
amon).3^  thofe  who  bring  objedions  againft  the  Trinity 
in  point  of  reafcn.  I  do  not  fee  why  an  unitarian  may 
not  as  well  bring  him  in,  and  argue  againft  his  Efiay, 
in  a  chapter  that  he  ihould  write,  to  anfwcr  objedions 
againft  the  unity  of  God,  in  point  of  reafon  or  revela- 
tion :  for  upon  what  ground  foever  any  one  writes  in 
this  difpute,  or  any  other,  it  is  not  tolerable  to  talk 
unintelligibly  on  either  fide. 

F  2  If 
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If  by  the  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  6x  the  author 
of  the  Ellay  of  Huinan  UnderRanding,  a  man  cannot 
come  to  clear  and  diilinct  apprtrhenfions  concerning 
nariire  and  perfon  ;  if,  as  he  propofes  from  the  fimpic 
ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  fuch  apprehenlions 
cannot  be  got;  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  he  is  a 
miftaken  philofopher :  but  it  will  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  he  is  not  an  orthodox  Chriiiian,  for  he 
might  (as  he  did)  write  his  ElTay  of  Human  Under- 
ftiinding,.  without  any  thought  of  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  trinitarians  and  unitarians :  nay,  a  man  might 
have  writ  all  that  is  in  his  book,  that  never  heard  one 

'  word  of  any  fuch  difpute. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  fierce  contefl:  about 
nature  and  grace :  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me,  if  I 
muft  be  brought  in  as  a  party  on  either  fide,  becaufe 
a  difputant,  in  that  controverfy,  fnould  think  the  clear 
and  diitindt  apprehenlions  of  nature  and  grace,  come 
not  into  our  minds  by  the  iimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and 
refiecflion.  If  this  be  fo,  I  nmy  be  reckoned  an^iong 
the  objectors  againll  all  forts  and  points  of  orthodoxy, 
whenever  any  one  plcafes :  I  may  be  called  to  account 
as  one  heterodox,  in  the  points  of  free-grace,  free-will, 
predeflination,  original  fm,  juftilication  by  faith,  tran- 
iubfcantiation,  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  what  not  ? 
as  well  as  in  the  docf  rme  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all  be- 
caufe they  cannot  be  furniihed  with  clear  and  diftind: 
notions  of  grace,  free-will,  tranfubftantiation,  &c.  by 
fenfation  or  refiedion.  For  in  all  rhefe,  or  any  other 
points,  I  do  not  fee  but  there  may  be  complaint  made, 

'  that  they  have  not  ahvays  right  underftandmg  and  clear 
notions  of  thofe  things,  on  which  the  dodrine  they  dif- 
pute of  depends.     And  it  is  not  altogether  unufual  for 

^  men  to  talk  unintelligibly  to  thcmfelves  and  others,  in 
thefe  and  other  points  of  controverfy,  for  want  of  clear 
and  diftind  apprehenlions,  or  (as  I  would  call  them, 
did  not  your  lordfaip  diflike  itj  ideas :  for  all  which 
unintelligible  talking,  I  do  not  think  myfclf  account- 
able, though  it  fhould  fo  fall  out  that  my  way,  by  ideas, 

■  would  not  help  them  to  what  it  feems  is  wanting,  clear 
and  diflincl:  notions.     If  m.y  way  be  ineifedual  to  that 

purpofe. 
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piirpofe,  they  may,  for  all  me,  make  ufe  of  any  other 
more  fuccefsful,  and  leave  me  out  of  the  coiitroverfy> 
as  one   ufelefs    to   either   party,   for   deciding   of  the . 
qu eft  ion. 

'  Suppoiing,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  and  as  you  have 
undertaken  to  make  appear,  that  *'  the  clear  and  dif- 
*'  tindc  apprchenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon, 
*'  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindion,  ihould 
*'  not  come  into  the  mind  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfa- 
^^  tion  and  refleclion  ;'*  what,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip, 
is  this  to  the  difpute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either 
fide  ?  And  if  after  your  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to 
give  clear  and  diftindl  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  per- 
fon,  the  difputants  in  this  controverfy  Ihould  ftill  talk 
vmintelligibiy  about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and 
diftincl  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon ; 
ought  your  lordihip  to  be  brought  in  among  the  parti- 
fans  on  the  other  fide,  by  any  one  who  writ  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  good  earnefl, 
my  lord,  1  do  not  fee  how  the  clear  and  diflincl  notions 
of  nature  and  perfon,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  the 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reiiedion,  any  more  con- 
tains any  objediion  againfl  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
than  the  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions  of  original 
lin,  juftification,  or  tranfubftantiation,  not  coming  to 
the  mind  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledion, 
contains  any  objection  againfb  the  dodrine  of  original 
im,  j unification,  or  tranfubftantiation,  and  fo  of  all  the, 
reft  of  the  terms  ufed  in  any  controverfy  in  religion ; 
however  your  lordfhip,  in  a  'freatife  of  the  Vindication 
of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  chapter 
where  you  make  it  your  bulinefs  to  anfwer  objedions 
in  point  of  reafon,  fet  yourfelf  ferioufiy  to  prove,  that 
'*'  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions  concerning  nature 
*'  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diflinc- 
*^  tion,  come  not  into  our  minds  by  thefe  fimple  ideas 
*'  of  fenfation  and  refledion."  In  order  to  the  making 
this  appear,  we  read  as  followeth  : 

'^  As  to  nature,  that  is  fometimes  taken  for  the 
"  effentiai  property  of  a  thing :  as,  when  we  fay,  that 
**  fuch  a  thing  is  of  a  different  nature  from  another ; 

F  3  *'  we 
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^*  we  mean  no  more,  than  it  is  differenced  by  fuch 
*'  properties  as  come  to  our  knowledge.  Sometimes 
*'  nature  is  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf  m  which  thefe 
*'  properties  are  ;  and  fo  Ariflotle  took  nature  for  a 
'^  corporeal  fubflance,  which  had  the  principles  of  mo- 
'^  tion  in  itfelf;  but  nature  and  fubftance  are  of  an 
"  equal  extent ;  and  fo  that  which  is  the  fubjed:  of 
*'  powers  and  properties,  is  the  nature,  whether  it  be 
*''  meant  of  bodily  or  fpiritual  fubftances." 

Your  lord  111  ip,  in  this  paragraph,  gives  us  two  figni- 
fications  of  the  word  nature  :  i .  That  it  is  fometimes 
taken  for  elfential  properties,  which  I  eafily  admit. 
2.  That  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf  in 
■which  thefe  properties  are,  and  confequently  for  fpb- 
flance  itfelf.  And  this  your  lordfhip  proves  out  of 
Ariflotle. 

Whether  Ariflotle  called  the  thing  itfelf,  wherein 
the  elfential  properties  are,  nature,  I  will  not  difpute  : 
but  that  your  lordfliip  thinks  lit  to  call  fubftance  nature, 
is  evident.  And  from  thence  I  think  your  lordfliip 
endeavours  to  prove  in  the  following  words,  that  we 
can  have  from  ideas  no  clear  and  difl:in6l  appreheniions 
concerning  nature.     Your  lordfhip 's  words  are  : 

'^  I  grant,  that  by  fenfation  and  rcfiedlion  we  come 
*'  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  of  things  ;  but 
*'  our  re-ifon  is  fatisfied  that  there  mufb  be  fomiCthing 
"  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  that  they  fliould 
"  fubfifl  by  themfelves.  So  that  the  nature  of  things 
''  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere 
'^  ideas.'' 

How  we  comxC  by  the  idea  of  fubftance,  from  the 
iimple  ones  of  fenfation  and  refledion,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhow  ih  another  place,  and  therefore  fhall  not 
trouble  your  lordlhip  with  it  here  again.  But  what 
your  lordfliip  infers,  in  thefe  words,  ''  So  that  the  na- 
"  ture  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and 
"  not  to  mere  ideas  ;"  I  do  not  Vv  ell  underfland.  Your 
lordfliip  indeed  here  again  feems  to  oppole  reafon  and 
ideas  ;  and  to  that  I  lay,  mere  ideas  are  the  objedls  of 
the  underftanding,  and  reafon  is  one  of  the  faculties  of 
the  underftanding  employed  about  them;  and  that  the 

under- 
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underftanding,  or  reafon,  which-ever  your  lordfhip 
plcafes  to  call  it,  makes  or  forms,  out  of  the  fimple 
ones  that  come  in  by  fenfation  and  refledlion,  all  the 
other  ideas,  whether  general,  relative,  or  complex,  by 
abftracfling,  comparing,  and  compounding  its  pofitive 
limple  ideas,  whereof  it  cannot  make  or  framiC  any  one, 
but  what  it  receives  by  fenfation  or  refledion.  And 
therefore  I  never  denied  that  reafon  was  employed  about 
our  particular  limple  ideas,  to  make  out  of  them  ideas 
general,  relative,  and  complex  ;  nor  about  all  our  ideas, 
whether  fimple  or  complex,  pofitive  or  relative,  general 
or  particular :  it  being  the  proper  bulinefs  of  reafon, 
in  the  fearch  after  truth  and  knowledge,  to  find  out  the 
relations  between  all  thefe  forts  of  ideas,  in  the  percep- 
tion whereof  knowledge  and  certainty  of  truth  confifts, 

Thefe,  my  lord,  are,  in  Hiort,  my  notions  about  ideas, 
their  original  and  formation,  and  of  the  ufe  the  mind, 
or  reafon,  makes  of  them  in  knowledge.  Whether 
your  lordfliip  thinks  fit  to  call  this  a  new  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  mufl:  be  left  to  your  lordfliip  ;  whether  it  be  a  right 
way,  is  that  alone  which  I  am  concerned  for.  But 
your  lordfhip  fecms  all  along  (I  crave  leave  here  once 
for  all  to  take  notice  of  it)  to  have  fome  particular 
exception  againft  ideas,  and  particularly  clear  and  dif- 
tinA  ideas,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  ufed,  or  were  of 
no  ufe  in  realbn  and  knowledge ;  or,  as  if  reafon  were 
oppofed  to  them,  or  leads  us  into  the  knowledge  and 
certainty  of  things  without  them ;  or,  the  knowledge 
of  things  did  not  at  all  depend  on  them.  I  beg  your 
lordfhip's  pardon  for  exprefBng  myfelf  fo  varioully  and 
doubtfully  in  this  matter;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  be-, 
caufe  I  mufl  own,  that  I  do  not  evcry-where  clearly 
underftand  what  your  lordfhip  means,  v/hen  you  fpeak, 
as  you  do,  of  ideas;  as  if  I  afcribed  more  to  them, 
than  belonged  to  them  ;  or  expecled  more  of  them, 
than  they  could  do  ;  v.  g.  where  your  lordfjiip  fays, 

''  But  is  all  this  contained  in  the  limple  idea  of  thefe 
''  operations  ?  And  again,  ''  fo  that  here  it  is  not  the 
^'  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate  a6l  of  per- 
^^  ception,  which  is  the  true  ground,  of  certamLy.'* 
And  farliierj^  ^*  fo  that  our  certainty  is  not  from  the 

F  4  <^  idea^ 
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"  ideas  tbemfclvcs,  but  from  the  evidence  of  reafon/* 
And  in  another  place,  ''  it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes 
'^  us  certain,  but  the  argument  from  that  which  we 
'^  perceive  in  and  about  ourfelves.  Is  it  from  the  clear 
*'  and  diftinCt  idea  of  it  ?  No  !  but  from  this  argu- 
"  ment."  And  here,  *'  the  nature  of  things  belongs 
*^  to  our  reafon,   and  not  to  mere  ideas.'* 

Thefc,  and  feveral  the  like  pafTages,  your  lordfliip 
has  againft  what  your  lord(l;ip  calls  **  this  new  way  of 
*'  ideas,  and  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  the  cer- 
*'  tainty  of  realon." 

I  never  faid  nor  thought  ideas,  nor  any  thing  elfe, 
could  bring  us  to  the  certainty  of  reafon,  v>ithout  the 
exercifc  of  reafon.  And  then,  my  lord,  if  we  will  em- 
ploy our  minds,  and  exercife  our  reafon,  to  bring  us 
to  certainty  ;  what,  I  befeech  you,  fliall  they  be  em- 
ployed about  but  ideas  ?  For  ideas,  in  my  fenfe  of  the 

word,  are,  ^^  whatfoever   is   the  object  of 
.1,  c.  I,        ft  ^1^^  underftanding,   when  a  man  thinks  ; 

''or,  whatever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  em- 
^'  ployed  about  in  thinking."     And  again,  I  have  thefe 

words,  *'  whatfoever  is  the  immediate  objecl 
i5. 11.  c.  8,       cf  of  perception^  thought,  or  underftanding, 

"  that  I  call  idea."  So  that  my  v/ay  of  ideas, 
and  of  coming  to  certainty  by  them,  is  to  employ  our 
minds  in  thinking  upon  fom.ething;  and  I  do  not  fee 
but  your  lordfliip  yourfelf,  and  every  body  elfe,  mull 
make  vSc  of  my  way  of  ideas,  unlefs  they  can  find  out 
^  way  that  will  bring  them  to  certainty,  by  thinking 
on  nothing.  So  that  let  certainty  be  placed  as  much 
^s  it  ^iil  on  reafon,  let  the  nature  of  things  belong  as 
properly  as  it  will  to  our  reafon,  it  will  neverthelefs  be 
true,  that  certainty  coniifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreem.cnt  of  ideas  ;  and  that  the  com- 
plex idea  the  word  nature  fcands  for,  is  ultimately  made 
up  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  ferifation  arid  refiedlion.  Youy 
Jofdfhip  proceeds :  '  . 

^*  But  we  pnuf]:  yet  proceed  farther  :  for  nature  may 
^'  be  coniidered  two  w^ays. 

^^  I,  As  it  is  in  diftincl  individuals,  as  the  nature  of 
^'  a  man  i$  ecjtially  in  Peter,  James,  and  John  ;  and  this 
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*^  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  fubfiflence 
*"■  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  man,  as 
*^  in  Peter,  is  diftindt  from  the  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in 
''  James  and  John  ;  othcrwife,  they  would  be  but  one 
*^  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  nature.  And  this 
*^  dillindiion  of  perfons  in  them,  is  difcerned  both  by 
*^  our  fenfes,  as  to  their  different  accidents ;  and  by 
^*  our  reafon,  becaufe  they  have  a  feparate  exigence  ; 
*^  j^ot  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner." 

2.  *'  Nature  may  be  coniidered  abfbradly,  without 
*^  refped:  to  individual  perfons ;  and  then  it  makes  an 
*'  entire  notion  of  itfelf.  For  however  the  fame  nature 
'^  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  itfelf 
*^  remiains  one  and  the  fame  ;  which  appears  from  this 
^^  evident  reafon,  that  otherwife  every  individual  mufb 
**  make  a  different  kind." 

I  am  fo  little  confident  of  my.own  quicknefs,  and  of 
having  got  from  what  your  lordfhip  has  faid  here,  a 
dear  and  diflindf  appreheniion  concerning  nature,  that 
I  mufl:  beg  your  lordihip's  pardon,  if  I  Ihould  happen 
to  diifatisty  your  lordfliip,  by  talking  unintelligibly,  or 
beiides  the  purpofe  about  it.  I  mufl:  then  confefs  to 
your  lordfliip,  i.  that  I  do  not  clearly  underftand  whe- 
ther your  lordfhip,  in  thefe  two  paragraphs,  fpeaks  of 
nature,  as  ftandmg  for  effential  properties  ;  or  of  na^ 
ture,  as  landing  for  fubftance :  and  yet  it  is  of  great 
moment  in  the  cafe,  becaufe  your  lordfhip  allows,  that 
the  notion  of  nature  in  the  form^-er  of  thefe  fenfes,  may 
be  had  from  fenfation  and  reflection ;  but  of  nature  in 
the  latter  fenfe,  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  it  properly  be- 
'^  longs  to  reafon,  and  not  mere  ideas."  2.  Your  lord- 
ihip's faying,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  paragraphs,  '*  that 
*'  the  nature  of  a  man,  as  in  Peter,  is  diftind  from  the 
'^  fame  nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John  ;"  and  in  the 
fecond  of  them,  ^'  that  however  the  fame  nature  may 
*'  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  itfelf  re- 
*^  mains  one  and  the  fame ;"  does  not  give  me  fo  clear 
and  diftindl  an  apprehenfion  concerning  nature,  that  I 
know  which,  in  your  lordfhip's  opinion,  I  ought  to 
think,  either  that  one  and  the  fame  nature  is  in  Peter  and 
John  J  or  that  ^  nature  diilincl  from  that  in  John,  is  in 

Peter ; 
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Peter :  and  the  rcafon  is,  bccaufe  I  cannot,  in  my  way 
by  ideas,  well  put  together  one  and  the  fame  and  diflind. 
My  apprehenfion  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
common  nature  of  man,  if  your  lordfliip  will,  upon  this 
occafion,  give  me  leave  to  trouble  your  lordfhip  with 
it,  is,  in  fhort,  this  ;  that  it  is  a  collevflion  of  feveral 
ideas,  combined  into  one  com.plex,  abftradt  idea,  which 
when  they  are  found  united  in  any  individual  exiiling, 
though  joined  in  that  exiftence  with  feveral  other  ideas, 
that  individual  or  particular  being  is  truly  faid  to  have 
the  nature  of  a  man,  or  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be  in 
him  ;  for  as  much  as  all  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  found 
united  in  him,  which  anfwer  the  complex,  abllracl  idea, 
to  which  the  fpecifick  name  man  is  given  by  any  one ; 
which  abftract,  fpecifick  idea,  he  keeps  the  fame,  when 
he  applies  the  fpecifick  name  (landing  for  it,  to  diflincl: 
individuals;  i.  e.  no-body  changes  his  idea  of  a  man, 
when  he  fays  Peter  is  a  man,  from  that  idea  which  he 
makes  the  name  man  to  ftand  for,  when  he  calls  John 
a  man.  This  fliort  way  by  ideas  has  not,  I  confefs, 
thofe  different,  and  more  learned  and  fcholailic  con- 
liderations  fet  down  by  your  lordfhip.  But  how  they 
are  necelTary,  or  at  all  tend  to  prove  what  your  lordfhip 
has  propofed  to  prove,  viz.  that  we  have  no  clear  and 
difi:incl:  idea  of  nature,  from  the  fimpie  ideas  got  from 
fenfation  and  refiedion,  I  confefs  I  do  not  yet  fee.  But 
your  lordlliip  goes  on  to  it. 

*'  Let  us  now  fee  how  fiir  thefe  things  can  come  from 
*'  our  fimple  ideas,  by  refled:ion  and  fenfation.  And  I 
*'  fhall  lay  down  the  hypothefis  of  thofe,  who  refolve 
*'  our  certainty  into  ideas,  as  plainly  and  intelligibly 
**  as  I  can." 

Here  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  number;  for 
though  i:  be  faid  ''  the  hypothefis  of  thofe,"  yet  my 
woids  alone  are  quoted  for  that  hypothefis,  and  not  a 
Vvord  of  any  body  elfc  in  this  whole  bufinefs  concerning 
narure.  What  they  are,  I  Ihail  give  the  reader,  as  your 
Icidiliip  has  fet  them  down. 
tr  «,-,    TT.  I-   We  are  told,  '^  that  all  fimple  ideas 
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*'  without  us ;  but  that  they  are  the  true  effecls  of 
*^  fuch  powers  in  them,  as  produce  fuch  fcnfntion 
*'  within  us.  So  that  really  Me  can  underfband  nothing 
'*  certainly  by  them,  but  the  effeCcs  they  have  upoa 
*'  us." 

For  thefe  w^ords  of  mine,  I  find  Human  Undcrftand- 
ing,  B.  ii.  c.  30,  31.  quoted;  but  I  crave  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  to  your  lordlhip,  that  in  neither  of  thefc  chapters 
do  I  find  the  words,  as  they  Hand  here  in  your  lord- 
Ihip's  book.  In  B.  ii.  c.  31.  §  2.  of  my  Eltay,  1  find 
thefe  words,  "  that  ail  our  fimple  ideas  are  adequate, 
*'  becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain 
*'  powers  in  things  fitted  or  ordained  by  God,  to  pro- 
**  duce  fuch  fenfations  in  us  ;  they  cannot  but  be  cor- 
*^  refpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe  powers."  And  in 
chap.  30.  fe6l.  2.  I  fay,  that  *'  our  fimple  ideas  are  all 
''  l-eal,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  Not  that 
*'  they  are  ail  of  them  the  images  or  reprefentations  of 
*'  what  does  exifl: ;  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but 
"  the-  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  already 
"  fhewed." 

Thefe  are  the  words  in  my  book,  from  whence  thofe 
in  your  lordfliip's  feem  to  be  gathered,  but  with  fome 
difference :  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any 
■where  faid,  of  all  our  fimple  ideas,  that  they  are  none 
of  them  true  reprefentations  of  things  without  us  ;  as 
the  words  I  find  in  your  lordfhip's  book,  feem  to  make 
me  fay.  The  contrary  whereof  appears  from  the  words 
which  I  have  fet  down,  out  of  chap.  30.  where  I  deny 
only  the  fimple  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities  to  be  re- 
prefentations ;  but  do  every-where  aihrm,  that  the 
limple  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  the  images  or  re- 
prefentations of  what  does  exift  without  us.  So  that 
my  words,  in  the  chapters  quoted  by  your  lord  (hip, 
not  faying  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  only  effedis,  and 
none  of  them  reprefentations,  your  lordfhip,  I  humbly 
conceive,  cannot,  upon  that  account,  infer  from  my 
words,  as  you  do  here,  viz.  *^  fo  that  really  we  can 
**  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  them." 

The  remaining  words  of  this  fentence,  I  mufl:  beg 
your  lordfliip's  pardon,  if  I  profefs  I  do  not  un  ;er- 
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ftand  :  they  are  thefc  ;  ''  but  the  effects  they  have  upon 
*'  us.'*  They  here,  and  them  in  the  preceding  words 
to  which  they  are  joined,  lignify  limpie  ideas  ;  for  it  is  • 
of  thofc  your  lordfhip  infers,  "  fo  that  really  we  can 
"  iinderriand  nothing  certainly  by  thein,  but  the  effecls 
*'  they  have  upon  us."  And  then  your  lordlhip's 
words  import  tluis  much,  ''  fo  that  really  we  can  un- 
*'  derfland  nothing  certainly  by  fimple  ideas,  but  the 
^'  effects  fmnple  ideas  have  upon  us  :'*  which  I  cannot 
underftand  to  be  what  your  lordlhip  intended  to  infer 
from  the  preceding  words  taken  to  be  mine.  For  I 
fuppofe  your  lordilrlp  argues,  from  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  fimple  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities,  the  little 
real  knowledge  we  fliould  receive  from  them,  if  it  be 
true,  that  they  are  not  reprefentations  or  images  of  any 
thing  in  bodies,  but  only  effects  of  certain  powers  in, 
bodies  to  produce  them  in  us  :  and  in  that  fenfe  I  take 
the  liberty  to  read  your  lordlliip's  words  thus  \  fo  that 
we  can  really  underfiand  nothing  certainly  but  [thefe 
ideas j  by  the  effects  [thofe  powers]  have  upon  us.  To 
ivhich  I  anfwer, 

1.  That  we  as  certainly  know^  and  diffinguifli  things 
by  ideas,  fuppoling  them  nothing  but  effeds  produced 
in  us  by  thefe  powers,  as  if  they  were  reprefentations. 
I  can  as  certainly,  when  I  have  occafion  for  either, 
difiinguifh  gold  from  filver  by  the  colour,  or  wine  from 
water  by  the  taffe ;  if  the  colour  of  the  one,  or  the 
taffe  of  the  other,  be  only  an  effect  of  their  powers  on 
me;  as  if  that  colour  and  that  talle  were  reprefentations 
and  refemblances  of  fomething  in  thofe  bodies. 

2.  I  anfwer;  that  we  have  certainly  as  much  plea- 
fure  and  delight  by  thofe  ideas,  one  way  as  the  other. 
The  fmell  of  a  violet  or  taffe  of  a  peach  gives  me  as 
real  and  certain  delight,  if  it  be  only  an  effed,  as  if 
it  were  the  true  refciv.blance  of  fomething  in  that  flower 
and  fruit.  And  I  a  little  the  more  wonder  to  hear  your 
lordfliip  complain  fo  much  of  want  of  certainty  in  this 
cafe,  when  I  read  thefe  words  of  your  lordfhip  in  ano- 
ther place : 

*'  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things 
"  which  are  knowablc  by  us,  we  may  kuow^  as  much  of 
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the  internal  effence  of  things,  as  thofe  powers  and 
properties  difcover.  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  know 
all  effences  of  things  alike  ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to 
a  perfedi^  underftanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them: 
but  if  we  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain 
beings  in  the  world,  endued  withfuch  diftind;  powders 
and  properties ;  what  is  it  we  complain  of,  in  order 
to  our  certainty  of  things  ?  But  we  do  not  fee  the 
bare  effence  of  things.  What  is  that  bare  ellence, 
without  the  powers  and  properties  belonging  to  it? 
It  is  that  internal  conifitution  of  things,  from  whence 
thofe  powers  and  properties  flow.  Suppofe  we  be 
ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for  any  difco- 
veries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that  is  a  good  argu- 
ment, to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  philofophical  fpe- 
culations,  about  the  real  elfence  of  things ;  but  it  is 
no  prejudice  to  us,  who  inquire  after  the  certainty  of 
fuchellences.  For  although  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  internal  frame  or  conflitution  of  things,  nor  in 
what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  fubftance  ;  yet  by 
them  we  certainly  know,  that  there  are  fuch  eiTences, 
and  that  they  are  diftinguillied  from  each  other  by 
their  powers  and  properties/' 
Give  me  leave,  if  your  lorduiip  pleafe,  to  argue  after 
the  fame  manner  in  the  prefent  cafe  :  that  from  thefe 
limple  ideas  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  know  as 
much  of  the  pov/ers  and  internal  conftitutions  of  things, 
as  thefe  powers  difcover;  and,  if  w^e  can  know  fo  much, 
as  that  there  are  fuch  powers,  and  that  there  are  certain 
beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  fuch  powers  and  pro- 
perties, that,  by  thefe  fimple  ideas  that  are  but  the 
effeds  of  thefe  powers,  we  can  as  certainly  diflinguifli 
the  beings  wherein  thofe  powers  are,  and  receive  as  cer- 
tain advantage  from  them,  as  if  thofe  iimple  ideas  were 
refemblaficcs :  what  is  it  v/e  complain  of  the  want  of, 
in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?  But  we  do  not  fee 
that  internal  conftitution  from  whence  thofe  powers 
flow.  Suppofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like 
to  be  for  any  difcoveries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that 
is  a  good  argument,  to  fliow  how  fliort  our  philofophi- 
cal fpeculations  are  about  the  real,  internal  conflitu- 
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tions  of  things  ;  but  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who  by  thofe 
fimple  ideas  fearch  out,  find,  and  diftinguifh  things  for 
our  ufes.  For  though,  by  thpfe  ideas  which  are  not 
refemblances,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame 
or  conftitution  of  things,  nor  m  what  manner  thefe  ideas 
are  produced  in  us,  by  thofe  powers ;  yet  by  them  we 
certainly  know,  that  there  are  fuch  effences  or  conftitu- 
tions  of  thefe  fubftances,  that  have  thofe  powers,  where- 
by they  regularly  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us ;  and  that 
they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  thofe  powers. 

The  next  words  your  lordlhip  fets  down,  as  out  of 
my  book,  are : 

'^  2.  All  our  ideas  of  fubftances  are  imperfedl  and 
•'  inadequate,  becaufe  they  refer  to  the  real  elTences  of 
*'  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  no  man  knows 
•'  what  fubftance  is  in  itfelf:  and  they  are  all  falfe, 
*^  when  looked  on  as  the  reprcfentations  of  the  unknown 
*^  eflences  of  things." 

In  thefe  too,  my  lord,  you  muft  give  me  leave  to 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  little  variation  from  my 
words  :  for  I  do  not  fay,  '^  that  all  our  ideas 
B.  2.  c.  21.  ,(  ^^  fubfcances  are  imperfed:  and  inade- 
•'  quate,  becaufe  they  refer  to  the  real  efTences  of 
*'  things  ;*'  for  fome  people  may  not  refer  them  to  real 
efTences.  But  I  do  fay,  '*  that  all  ideas  of  fubftances, 
*'  which  are  referred  to  real  efTences,  are  in  that  refpect 
*'  inadequate  :'*  As  may  be  feen  more  at  large  in  that 
chapter. 

Your  lordfhip's  next  quotation  has  in  it  fomething 
of  a  like  flip.  The  words  which  your  lordfnip  fets 
down,  are, 

*'  3.  AbflraA  ideas  are  only  general  names,  made  by 
**  feparating  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  &c.  from 
*'  them,  which  are  only  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 
*'  the  underftanding." 

For  thefe  your  lordfliip  quotes  chap.  iii.  §  6.  of  my 
third  book  ;  where  my  words  are,  **  The  next  thing  to 
*'  be  confidered,  is,  how  general  words  come  to  be 
**  made.  For  fince  all  things  that  exift  are  only  parti- 
*'  culars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms  ?  or  where 
**  find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  are  fuppofed  to 
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•'  {land  for?  Words  become  general,  by  being  made 
**  iigns  of  general  ideas ;  and  ideas  become  general,  by 
^'  feparating  from  them  the  circumfbances  of  time  or 
*'  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  determine  them 
'^  to  this  or  that  particular  exigence.  By  this  way  of 
'^  abftraclion,  they. are  made  capable  of  reprefenting 
*'  more  individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which,  having  in 
"  it  a  conformity  to  that  abdrad:  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it) 
*'  of  that  fort.'*  By  which  words  it  appears,  that  I  am 
far  enough  from  faying,  ''  that  abftract  ideas  are  only 
'*  general  names.'*  Your  lordfliip's  next  quotation  out 
of  my  book,  is, 

''  4.  EfTence  may  be  taken  two  ways:  1.  For  the 
^^  real,  internal,  unknown  conftitutions  of  things  ;  and 
*'  in  this  {tw^t  it  is  underftood  as  to  particular  things* 
*'  2.  For  the  abftrad:  idea;  and  one  is  faid  to  be  the 
^'  nominal,  the  other  the  real  eiTence.  And  the  nomi- 
*'  nal  elfences  only  are  immutable,  and  are  helps  to 
•'  enable  them  to  confider  things,  and  to  difcourfe  of 
''  them." 

Here  too,  I  think,  there  are  fome  words  left  out, 
which  are  neceflary  to  make  my  meaning  clearly  under- 
llood ;  which  your  lordfhip  will  find,  if  you  think  fit 
to  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  cafl  your  eye  again  on 
that  chapter,  which  you  here  quote.  But  not  difcern- 
ing  clearly  what  ufe  your  lordfliip  makes  of  them,  as 
they  are  either  in  your  lordfhip's  quotation,  or  in  my 
book,  I  fhall  not  trouble  your  lordfliip  about  them. 
Your  lordfhip  goes  on  : 

''  But  two  things  are  granted,  which  tend  to  clear 
*'  this  matter. 

^'  I .  That  there  is  a  real  eiTence,  which  is  the  foun- 
^^  dation  of  powers  and  properties. 

''  2.  That  we  may  know  thefe  powers  and  proper- 
'^  tics,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  eiTence." 

If  by  that  indefinite  exprelTion,  *'  we  may  know  thefe 
^'  powers  and  properties,"  your  lordfhip  means,  ''  that 
'^  we  may  know  fome  of  the  powers  and  properties  that 
''  depend  on  the  real  eiTences  of  fub fiances  ;"  I  grant  it 
to  be  my  meaning.  If  your  lordfhip,  in  thefe  words, 
comprehends  all  their  powers  and  properties,  that  goes 
9  beyond 
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beyond  my  meaning.     From  thcfc  two  things,  which 
I  grant  your  iordfliip  fays,  you  infer, 

"  I.  Thaj:  from  thofe  true  and  adequate  ideas,  w^hich 
*'  we  have  cf  t\\t  modes  and  properties  of  things, 
^'  we  have  fufficient  certainty  of  the  real  elfence  of 
*'  them:  for  thefe  ideas  are  allowed  to  be  true;  and 
'*  either  by  them  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  things, 
'^  or  we  can  make  no  judgment  at  all  of  any  thing  with- 
*^  out  ourfelves. 

^^  If  our  ideas  be  only  the  effe6ls  we  fee  of  the  powers 
^^  of  things  without  us  ;  yet  our  reafon  muft  be  fatis- 
^^  fied,  that  there  could  be  no  fuch  powers,  unlefs  there 
*'  were  fom.e  real  beings  which  had  them.  So  that 
*^  either  we  may  be  certain,  by  thefe  effedls,  of  the  real 
*'  being  of  things  ;  or  it  is  not  poflible,  as  we  are  framed, 
'^  to  have  any  certainty  at  all  of  any  thing  without  our- 
''  felves.'* 

All  this,  if  I  miflake  not  your  lordfhip,  is  only  to 
prove,  that  by  the  ideas  of  properties  and  powers  which 
we  obferve  in  things,  our  reafon  muft  be  fatisfied  that 
there  are  without  us  real  beings,  with  real  eilences  : 
which  behig  that  which  I  readily  own  and  have  faid  in 
my  book,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  myfelf  obliged  to 
your  lordihip,  for  being  at  the  pains  to  coIIclI  places 
out  of  my  book  to  prove  what  I  hold  in  it ;  and  the 
more,  becaufe  your  Iordfliip  does  it  by  ways  and  fteps, 
which  I  iliould  never  poilibly  have  thought  of.  Your 
lordlhip's  next  inference  is  : 

'^  2.  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things, 
*'  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may  know  as  much 
''  of  the  internal  elfence  of  things,  as  thofe  powers  and 
^^  properties  difcover.  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  know 
^^  all  effences  of  things  alike  ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to 
'^  a  perfedl  underftanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them  : 
'^  but  if  we  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  cer- 
^'  tain  beings  in  the  world,  endued  v>'ith  fiich  diflind: 
**■  powers  and  properties  ;  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the 
.''  want  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?  But  we 
*'  do  not  fee  the  bare  efTcnce  of  things.  What  is  that 
y  baic  elTcncc  without  the  po\^crs  and  properties  be- 
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^^  I6ngihg  to  it  ?  It  is  that  internal  conftitution  of  things, 
'*  from  whence  thofe  powers  and  properties  flow.  Sup- 
'^  pofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for 
•''  any  difcoveries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that  is  a 
^^  good  argument  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  philofo- 
•^^  phical  fpeculations,  about  the  real  elTences  of  things ; 
*■'  but  it  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  w^ho  inquire  after  the 
*^  certainty  of  fuch  elTences.  For  although  we  cannot 
''^  comprehend  the  internal  frame  or  conflitution  of 
'^  things,  nor  in  what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the 
*'  fubftance  ;  yet,  by  them,  we  certainly  know  that 
*^  there  are  fuch  efl^ences,  and  that  they  are  difl:ingui{hed 
^'  from  each  other  by  their  powers  and  properties.'' 

This  fecond  inference  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  re- 
proof to  thofe  who  complain,  '^  that  they  do  not  fee  the 
''  bare  efl^ences  of  things."  Complaining  that  God  did 
not  make  us  otherwife  than  he  has,  and  with  larger  ca- 
pacities than  he  has  thought  fit  to  give  us,  is,  I  confefs, 
a  fault  worthy  of  your  lordfhip's  reproof.  But  to  fay, 
that  if  we  knew  the  real  elTences  or  internal  conftitu- 
tions  of  thofe  beings,  fome  of  vvhofe  properties  we 
know,  we  ihould  have  much  more  certain  knowledge 
concerning  thofe  things  and  their  properties,  I  am  fure 
is  true,  and  I  think  no  faulty  complaining  ;  and  if  it  be, 
I  muft  own  myfelf  to  your  lordfhip  to  be  one  of  thofe 
complainers. 

But  your  lordfhip  afks,  ^'  what  is  it  we  complain  of 
^^  the  want  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?" 

If  your  lordfliip  means,  as  your  words  feem  to  im- 
port, ''  what  is  it  we  complain  of,  in  order  to  our  cer- 
"  tainty,''  that  thofe  properties  are  the  properties  of 
fome  beings,  or  that  fomething  does  exiil  when  thofe 
properties  exifl  ?  I  anfwer,  we  complain  of  the  want  of 
nothing  in  order  to  that  certainty,  or  fuch  a  certainty  as 
that  is.  But  there  are  other  very  deflrable  certainties, 
or  other  parts  of  knowledge  concerning  the  fame  things, 
which  we  may  want,  when  we  have  thofe  certainties. 
Knowing  the  colour,  figure,  and  fmell  of  hyfTop,  I  can, 
when  I  fee  hyflTop,  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  is  a 
certain  being  in  the  v/orld,  endued  with  fuch  dif^indt 
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powers  and  properties ;  and  yet  I  may  juftly  complain^ 
that  I  want  fomething  in  order  to  certainty,  that  hylfop 
Will  cure  a  bniife  or  a  cough,  or  that  it  will  kill  moths  ; 
or,  'uftd  in  a  certain  way,  harden  iron  ;  or  an  hundred 
other  ufcful  properties  that  may  be  in  it,  which  I  iliall 
never  know ;  and  yet  might  be  certain  of,  if  I  knew  the 
real  elfences,  or  internal  conftitutions  of  things,  on 
which  their  properties  depend. 

Your  lordfnip  agreeing  with  me,  that  the  real  eflence 
is  that  internal  conflitution  of  things,  from  whence 
their  powers  and  pi"operties  flow  ;  adds  farther,  *'  fup- 
**  pofe  v,e  be  ignorant  of  this  [eifence]  as  we  are  like 
"  to  be  for  any  difcoveries  that  have  been  yet  made, 
*'  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  uncertainty 
"  of  philofophical  fpecuiations  about  the  real  elTences 
*'  of  things  ;  but  it  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who  inquire 
'^  after  the  certainty  of  fuch  elTences." 

I  know  nobody  that  ever  denied  the  certainty  of  fuch 
real  eliences  or  internal  conftitutions,  in  things  that  do 
exid,  if  it  be  that  that  your  lordfhip  means  by  certainty 
of  fuch  elfences.  If  it  be  any  other  certainty  that  your 
lorddiip  inquires  after,  relating  to  fuch  eflences,  I  con- 
i^^ii  I  knovv  not  what  it  is,  fmce  your  lordfliip  acknow- 
ledges, ''  vv'c  are  ignorant  of  thofe  real  elTences,  thofe 
''  internal  conflitutions,  and  are  like  to  be  fo;"  and 
feem.  to  think  it  the  incurable  caufe  of  uncertainty  in 
philofophical  fpecuiations. 

Your  lordfliip  adds,  **  for  although  we  cannot  com- 
'^  prehend  the  internal  frame  and  conflitution  of  things, 
"  nor  in  what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  fub- 
*'  ftancc." 

Here  I  muff  acknowledge  to  your  lordfliip,  that  my* 
notion  of  thcfe  elTences  dilfers  a  little  from  your  lord- 
Ihip's  ;  for  I  do  not  take  them  to  flow^  from  the  fub- 
iVancc  in  any  created  being,  but  to  be  in  every  thing 
that  inLcrnal  conflitution,  or  frame,  or  modification  of 
the  fubfbnce,  which  God  in  his  wifdom  and  good  plea- 
i-ure  thinks  fit  to  give  to  every  particular  creature,  when 
he  gives  a  being:  and  fuch  elTences  I  grant  there  are 
in  all  things  that  exill.  Your  lordlhip's  third  infer- 
ence begins  thus  : 

''  3.  The 
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•^^^  3.  The  efTences  of  things,  as  they  arc  knowable 
^'  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them  :  for  they  are  founded 
*'  on  the  natural  conftitution  of  things." 

I  think  the  real  elfences  of  things  are  not  fo  much 
founded  on,  as  that  they  are  the  very  real  conftitution 
of  things,  and  therefore  I  eafily  grant  there  is  reality  in 
them  ;  and  it  was  from  that  reality  that  I  called  them 
real  eifences.  But  yet  from  hence  I  cannot  agree  to 
what  follows  : 

*'  And  however  the  abftracled  ideas  are  the  work  of 
"  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the 
*^  mind;  as  appears  by  an  inftance  produced  of  the 
''  eifence  of  the  fun  being  in  one  lingie  individual ;  in 
'^  which  cafe  it  is  granted,  that  the  idea  may  be  fo  ab- 
*'  ftracled,  that  more  funs  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is 
^'  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as 
"  there  are  ftars.  So  that  here  we  have  a  real  elTence 
*^  fubfifting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being 
''  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  fame  elTence  remain- 
^^  ing.  But  in  this  one  fun  there  is  a  real  eifence,  and 
^^  not  a  mere  nominal  or  abftraded  elTence :  but  fup- 
^'  pofe  there  were  more  funs ;  would  not  each  of  them 
*'  have  the  real  elTence  of  the  fun  ?  For  what  is  it 
^'  makes  the  fecond  fun  to  be  a  true  fun,  but  having 
*'  the  fame  real  elTence  with  the  firft  ?  If  it  were  but  a 
*'  nominal  elTence,  then  the  fecond  would  have  nothing 
*'  but  the  name." 

This,  my  lord,  as  I  underftand  it,  is  to  prove,  that 
the  abftrad:,  general  elTence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or 
things  of  the  fame  denomination,  v.  g.  of  man  or  mari-^ 
gold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  underftanding  ;  which 
1  confefs,  my  lord,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your 
iordlhip's  proof  here  brought  out  of  my  Eflay,  con- 
cerning the  fun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it : 
becaufe  what  is  faid  there,  does  not  at  all  concern  the 
real,  but  nominal  elTence  ;  as  is  evident  from  hence> 
that  the  idea  I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea ;  but 
we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  conftitution, 
or  real  elTence,  of  the  fun.  Belides,  I  fay  exprefsly, 
that  our  diftinguiftiing  fubftances  into  fpecies  by  names, 
is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  elTences.     So- that  the 
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fun  bein^  one  oi  thefc  fubdances,  I  cannot,  ill  the  place 
quoted  by  your  lordibip,  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  ellence 
of  the  fun,'  the  real  ellence  of  the  fun,  unlefs  I  had  fo 
exprelled  it.  But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  . 
when  your  lordfhip  Ihall  have  explained  what  you  mean 
by  thefe  words,  "  true  fun."  In  my  fenfe  of  them, 
any  thing  will  be  a  true  fun,  to  which  the  name  fun 
niay  be  truly  and  properly  applied  ;  and  to  that  fub- 
llance  or  thing,  the  name  fun  may  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination 
of  fenfible  qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe  that  is 
called  fun  is  diflinguillied  from  other  fubftances,  i.  e.  by 
the  nominal  elfence :  and  thus  our  fun  is  denominated 
and  diltinguiihed  from  a  fixed  ftar ;  not  by  a  real  ellence 
that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  polTible  we 
Ihould  find  the  real  clTence  or  conftitution  of  one  of  the 
iixed  fiars  to  be  the  fam.e  with  that  of  our  fun)  but  by 
a  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities  co-exi(ling  ;  which, 
\\  hercver  they  are  found,  make  a  true  fun.  And  thus 
I  crave  leave  to  anfvver  your  lordlbip's  queftion,  '^  for 
''  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun  to  be  a  true  fun,  but 
*'  having  the  fame  real  ellence  with  the  firfi:  ?  If  it  were 
"  but  a  nominal  effence,  then  the  fecond  would  have 
*'  nothing  but  the  name." 

I  humbly  conceive,"  if  it  had  the  nominal  elTence,  it 
would  have  fomething  befides  the  name,  viz.  that  nomi- 
nal cflence,  which  is  fufficient  to  denominate  it  truly  a 
fun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  fun,  though  we  know  no- 
thing of  that  real  effence  whereon  that  nominal  one 
depends.  Your  lordlhip  will  then  argue,  that  that  real 
tlfence  io  in  the  fecond  fun,  and  makes  the  fecond  fun. 
I  grant  it,  when  the  fecond  fun  comes  to  exift,  fo  as  to 
be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in 
our  complex  idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  elfence  of  a  fun. 
For  riiould  it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by  aftrono- 
mers)  that  the  real  effence  of  the  fun  were  in  any  of 
the  fixed  liars,  yet  fuch  a  flar  could  not  for  that  be  by 
us  called  a  fun,  whilll  it  anfwers  not  our  complex  idea 
or  nominal  elfence  of  a  fun.  But  how  far  that  will 
prove,  that  the  elfences  of  things,  as  they  are  know- 
^bl^  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them,  dillind  from  that  of 
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abflract  ideas  in  the  mind,  Avhich  are  merely  creatures 
of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee  ;  and  we  fliall  l^irthcr  inquire, 
in  confidering  your  lordlliip's  following  words  : 

"  Therefore  there  mull  be  a  real  cffence  in  every 
^'  individual  of  the  fame  kind."  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave 
of  your  lordfliip  to  fay,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For 
that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubftance  which  has  a  real,  in- 
ternal, individual  conftitution,  i.  e.  a  real  eflence,  that 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  grant.  Upon  this 
your  lordfliip  fays, 

"  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  all  true  and  real  men.** 
Anfw.  Without  doubt,  fuppofing  them  to  be  men,  they 
are  true  and  real  men,  i.  e.  fuppofmg  the  name  of  that 
fpecies  belongs  to  them.  And  fo  three  bobaques  are 
all  true  and  real  bobaques,  fuppofing  the  name  of  that 
fpecies  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  to  confider,  whether  in 
your  way  of  arguing,  by  naming  them  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as  appropriated  to  in- 
dividuals of  the  fpecies  man,  your  lordfliip  does  not  at 
firfl  fuppofe  them  men ;  and  then  very  fafely  afk,  whe- 
ther they  be  not  all  true  and  real  men  ?  But  if  I  Ihould 
afk  your  lordfhip,  whether  Weweena,  Chuckerey  and 
Coufheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no  ?  Your  lord- 
fhip would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  until  I  having  pointed 
Qut  to  your  lordfliip  the  individuals  called  by  thofe 
names,  your  lordfhip,  by  examining  whether  they  had 
in  them  thofe  feniible  qualities,  which  your  lordfhip 
has  combined  into  that  complex  idea,  to  which  you 
give  the  fpecific  name  man,  determined  them  all,  or 
fome  of  them,  to  be  the  fpecies  whi'^h  you  call  man., 
and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  men  •  which  when  your 
lordfhip  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  d'.J  it  by  that 
which  is  only  the  nominal  effence,  as  not  knowing  the 
real  one.     But  your  iordlhip  farther  afks. 

''  What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  real 
^'  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  general  name  to  them  ? 
''  No  certainly ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  efTcncc  of  a 
'^  n>an  is  in  every  one  of  them." 
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If  when  your  lordfliip  afks,  what  makes  them  men  ? 
your  lordlhip  ufed  the  word,  making,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  for  the  efficient  caufe,  and  in  that  fenfe  it  were 
true,  that  the  eflence  of  a  man,  i,  e.  the  fpecific 
clfence  of  that  fpecies,  made  a  man ;  it  would  undoubt- 
edly follow,  that  this  fpecific  eifence  had  a  reality  be- 
yond that  of  being  only  a  general  abftradl  idea  in  the 
mind.  But  when  it  is'faid,  '*  that  it  is  the  true  and 
''  real  eflence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them  that  makes 
*'  Peter,  James,  and  John,  true  and  real  men  ;''  the  true 
and  real  meaning  of  thefe  words  is  no  more,  but  that 
the  eifence  of  that  fpecies,  i.  e.  the  properties  anfwer- 
ing  the  complex  abllra6t  idea,  to  which  the  fpecific 
name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them 
be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reafon  why 
they  are  called  men.     Your  lordfliip  adds, 

"  And  we  muft  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that 
*'  they  are  men.'* 

How,  I  befeech  your  lordlhip,  are  we  certain,   that 
they  are  men,  but  only  by  our  fenfes,   finding  thofe 
properties  in  them  which  anfwer  the  abftrad:  complex 
idea,    which  is  in  our  minds  of  the  fpecific   idea,  to 
Y'hich  we  have  annexed  the  fpecific  name  man  ?   This 
I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  ^^  hat  your  lordfhip 
fays  in  the  next  words,  viz.   '^  they  take  their  denomi- 
**  nation  of  being  men,  from  that  common  nature  or 
*'  eifence  which  is  in  them  ;"  and  I  am  apt  to  thinks 
thefe  words  will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  fenfe. 
Your  lordfnip's  fourth  inference  begins  thus  : 
"  That  the  general  idea  is  not  made  from  the  fimple 
*'  ideas,  by  the  mere  <\d:  of  the  mind  abftraCling  from 
*'  circumflances,  but  from  reafon  and  confideration  of 
*'  the  nature  of  things," 

I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reafon  and  confideratiorx 
had  been  aits  of  the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind, 
when  any  thing  was  done  by  them,  "i'^our  lordfuip 
gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz, 

*'  For  when  we  fee  fevcral  individuals  that  have  the 
*'  fame  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that 
**  there  nuifl  be  fomething  common  to  all,  which  makes 
*'  Cheni  of  one  kind,'* 

I  grant 
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I  grant  the-infercnce  to  be  true ;  but  miiil  beg  leave 
to  deny  that  this  proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name 
is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  the  mind.  I  have  faid, 
and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordfliip  here  fays,  that 
the  mind,  *'  in  making  its  complex  ideas 
"  of  fubilances,  only  follows  nature,  and  f^y"'/'  ^' 
puts  no   ideas  together,   which  are  not  '  ^^' 

fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature :  no-body  joins 
the  voice  of  a  fheep  with  the  Ihape  of  an  horfe  ;  nor 
the  colour  of  lead,  with  the  weight  and  fixcdnefs  of 
gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  fubftanccs ; 
unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras, 
and  his  difcourfe  with  unintelligible  words.  Men 
obferving  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  exifting 
together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  fo  united, 
made  their  complex  ones  of  fubilances,  &c."  Which 
is  very  little  different  from  what  your  lordfhip  here 
fays,  that  it  is  from  our  obfervation  of  individuals,  that 
we  come  to  infer,  '*  that  there  is  fomething  common 
"  to  them  all."  But  I  do  not  fee  how  it  will  thence 
follow,  that  the  general  or  fpecific  idea  is  not  made 
by  the  mere  ad  of  the  mind.  No,  fays  your  lordlHip ; 
"  There  is  fomething  common  to  them  all,  v.hich 
^'  makes  them  of  one  kind ;  and  if  the  difference  of 
^'  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  ajl  of  one  kind 
^*  muff  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  effence." 

This  may  be  fome  objeclion  to  the  name  of  nominal 
effence ;  but  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing 
deligned  by  it.  There  is  an  internal  conftitution  of 
things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  Fhis  your 
lordffiip  and  1  are  agreed  of,  2,x\^i  this  we  call  th^  rod 
effence.  There  are'alfo  certain  complex  ideas,  or  com- 
binations of  thefe  properties  in  inen^s  minds,  to  which 
they  commonly  annex  fpecific  names,  or  names  of 
forts  or  kinds  of  thinG:s.  This,  I  believe,  your  lord^ 
ffiip  does  not  denv.  Thefe  complex  ideas,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  I  have  called  nomiinal  effcnces;  how 
properly,  I  will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help 
mc  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive 
it;  till  then  I  muff,  to  exprcfs  myfelf,  ufc  this.  Now, 
my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  rcafoning,  being 
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not  the  real  eiTence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe  your  lord-, 
jhip  will  agree:  will  your  lordihip  fay,  that  they  are 
not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  found> 
of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called 
baboon,  becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe  kinds  is  real  ? 
If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one 
kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  fee  how  animal 
rationale  can  be  enough  to  diftinguifh  a  man  from  an 
horfe :  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real  eflence  of 
that  kind,  deligned  by  the  name  man.  And  yet,  I  fup- 
pofe,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough,  to  make  a  real 
difference  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  no- 
thing Mill  ferve  the  turn,  to  make  things  of  one  kind  • 
and  not  of  another  (which,  as  I  have  fhowed,  fignifies 
no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different  fpecific 
names)  but  their  real,  unknown  conftitutions,  which 
are  the  real  effences  we  are  fpcaking  of,  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  long  while  before  we  fhould  have  really  different 
kinds  of  fubftances,  or  diftindl  names  for  them  ;  unlefs 
Ave  could  diffinguiffi  them  by  thefe  differences,  of  which 
Ave  have  no  dilrincSt  conceptions.  For  I  think  it  would 
not  be  readily  anfwered  me,  if  1  fliould  demand^  wherein 
lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  conlHtution  of  a 
ffag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very 
well  known  to  be  of  one  kind;,  and  not  of  the  other; 
and  no-body  queflions  but  that  the  kinds  whereof  each, 
of  them  is,  are  really  different.  Your  lordihip  farther 
fays, 

**  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon  the 
*'  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily 
*'  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.'' 

I  confcfs,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this, 
becaufe  I  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances  are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
isamiftaLe  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow^^ 
which  are  thefe  : 

*'  For  let  them  miftake  in  their  complication  of 
^'  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth 
"  not  belong  to  them ;  and  let  their  ide.'\s  be  what  they 
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*'  pleafe,  the  real  eflence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe,  and 
*'  a  tree,  are  juft  what  they  were.'* 

The  miilake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe  is  this 
that  things  are  here  taken  to  be  diflinguiflied  by  their 
real  clfences  ;  when  by  the  very  way  of  fpcaking  of 
them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diflinguifhed  by 
their  nominal  elfences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For 
what,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip,  does  your  lordlhip 
mean,  when  you  fay,  ''  the  real  effence  of  a  man,  and 
an  horfe,  and  a  tree  ;'*  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds 
already  fet  out  by  the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  man, 
horfe,  tree?  And  what,  I  befeech  your  lordrnip,'is  the 
fignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecific  names,  but  the 
complex  idea  it  ftands  for?  And  that  complex  idea  is 
the  nominal  effence,  and  nothing  elfe^  So  that  taking 
man,  as  your  lordlhip  does  here,  to  ftand  for  a  kind  or 
fort  of  individuals  ;  all  which  agree  in  that  common, 
complex  idea,  w  hich  that  fpecific  name  ftands  for ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  real  elfence  of  all  the  individuals, 
comprehended  under  the  fpecific  name  man,  in  your 
ufe  of  it,  would  be  jufi:  the  fame,  let  others  leave  out 
or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  what  they  pleafe; 
becaufe  the  real  elfence  on  which  that  unaltered  com- 
plex idea,  i.  e.  thofe  properties  depend,  mufl:  necelfarily 
be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  ufing  tlie  name 
man,  in  this  place,  your  lordfliip  ufes  it  for  that  com- 
plex idea  which  is  in  your  lordlhip's  mind  of  that  fpe- 
cies.  So  that  your  lordfhip,  by  putting  it  for,  or  fub- 
ftituting  it  in,  the  place  of  that  complex  idea,  where 
you  fay,  the  real  effence  of  it  is  juft  as  it  was,  or  the 
very  fame  it  was  ;  does  fuppofe  the  idea  it  ftands  for  to 
be  fteadily  the  fame.  For  if  I  change  the  fignification 
of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  jull 
the  fame  individuals  which  in  your  lordlhip's  fenle  it 
does,  but  fhut  out  fome  of  thofe  that  to  your  lordfiiip 
are  men  in  your  fignification  of  the  word  man,  or  take 
in  others  to  which  your  lordfhip  docs  not  allow  the 
name  man :  I  do  not  think  your  lordlhip  will  fay,  that 
the  real  effence  of  man,  in  both  tbefe  fenfcs,  is  the 
fame ;  and  yet  your  lordfhip  feems  to  fay  fo,  when  you 

iay. 
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fav,  *'  let  men  miftake  in  the  complication  of  their 
''ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth- 
'^  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they 
^'  pleafe  ;  the  real  eflence  of  the  individuals  compre- 
*'  hendcd  under  the  names  annexed  to  thefe  ideas,  will 
*'  be  the  fame:*'  for  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  mull 
be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordlhip  aims  at.  For 
as  your  lordiliip  puts  it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any 
other  fpecific  name,  your  lordfl^ip  feems  to  me  to 
fuppofe,  that  that  name  Hands  for,  and  not  for,  the 
fame  idea,  at  the  fame  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordfliip's  idea,  to 
which  you  annex  the  fign  man,  be  a  rational  animal ; 
let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational  anim.al  of  fuch  a 
fhape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  fuch 
a  fize  and  fliape,  leaving  out  rationality  ;  let  a  fourth's 
be  an  animal  with  a  body  of  fuch  a  fliape,  and  an  im- 
material fubftance,  with  a  power  of  reafoning  ;  let  a 
iifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  fubftance  :  it  is 
plain  every  one  of  thefe  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well  as 
your  lordfhip  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  mian,  as  Hand- 
ing for  all  thefe  diflincl,  complex  ideas,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  internal  conilitution,  i.  e. 
the  fame  real  efience.  The  truth  is,  every  diftind,  ab- 
ftracl  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  dillindt 
kind,  whatever  the  real  eifence  (which  we  know  not 
of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true,  what  your  lordfliip  fays 
in  the  next  w  ords,  **  and  let  the  nominal  eifences  differ 
*'  never  fo  much,  the  real,  common  efience  or  nature 
"  of  the  fcveral  kinds,  is  not  at  all  altered  by  them  ;** 
i.  c.  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real 
conrtitutions  that  are  in  things  that  exift ;  there  is  no- 
thing more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  change 
of  ideas  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter 
the  lignification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter. the 
kinds,  which  by  thefe  names  we  rank  and  fort  them 
into.     Your  lordlhip  farther/adds, 

**  And  thefe  real  clfcnces  arc  unchangeable,  i.  e.  the 
"  internal  conftitiitions  are  unchangeable.'*  Of  what, 
I  bcfccch  your  lorJiaip,  are  the  internal  conllitutions 


unchange- 
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unchangeable?  Not  of  any  thing  that  exifls,  but  of 
God  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  ealily  bv 
that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a 
^vatch.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  in- 
ternal conllitution  or  real  ellence  of  a  fpecics  :  which, 
in  plain  Engliili,  is  no  more  but  this,  uhilfl  the  fame 
fpeciiic  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horfe  or  tree,  is  annexed 
to,  or  made  the  fign  of  the  fame  abftracl,  complex 
idea,  under  which  I  rank  feveral  individuals,  it  is  im-, 
poflible  but  the  real  conftitution  on  which  that  unal- 
tered complex  idea,  or  nominal  eflcnce,  depends,  mult 
be  the  fame  :  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  w€  find  all  the 
fame  properties,  we  have  rcafon  to  conclude  there  is 
the  fame  real,  internal  conftitution,  from  which  thofe 
properties  fiow\ 

But  your  lordihip  proves  the  real  eflences  to  be  un- 
changeable, becaufe  God  makes  them,  in  thefe  follow- 
ing words  : 

*'  For  however  there  may  happen  fome  variety  in 
*'  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  eflences  of 
''  men  and  horfes,  and  trees,  rem.ain  always  the  fame ; 
''  becaufe  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but 
^'  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made  feveral 
*^  forts  of  beings." 

It  is  true,  the  real  conftitutions  or  eflences  of  parti- 
cular things  exifting,  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of 
men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator;  but  their  being 
ranked  into  forts,  under  fuch  and  fuch  names,  does  de- 
pend, and  wholly  depend  upon  the  ideas  of  men. 

Your  lordfhip  here  ending  your  four  inferences,  and 
all  your  difcourfe  about  nature  j  you  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  treat  of  perfon,  concerning  which  your  lord- 
ihip difcourfeth  thus  : 

*^  2.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  idea  of  a  perfon.  For 
**  although  the  common  nature  in  mankind  be  the 
'^  fame,  yet  we  fee  a  difference  in  the  feveral  indivi- 
*'  duals  from  one  another :  fo  that  Peter,  and  James, 
''  and  John,  are  all  of  the  fame  kind ;  yet  Peter  is  not 
"  James,  and  James  is  not  John.  But  v.  hat  is  this 
^'  diftinction  founded  upon  ?  They  may  be  diftinguiflied 
^*  from  each  other  by  our  fenfes  as  to  difference  of 

''  features. 
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*'  features,  diflance  of  place,  &c.  but  that  is  not  all  5 
"  for  fuppofing  there  were  no  fuch  external  difference,, 
*'  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  in- 
"  dividuals  of  the  fame  nature.  And  here  lies  the  ttue 
"  common  idea  of  a  perfon,  which  arifes  from  that 
**  manner  of  fubiiance  which  is  in  one  individual,  and 
"  is  not  communicable  to  another.  An  individual^ 
*'  intelligent  fubftance,  is  rather  fuppofed  to  the  male- 
*'  ing  of  a  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it : 
"  for  a  perfon  relates  to  fomething,  which  doth  diftin- 
**  guilh  it  from  another  intelligent  fubftance  in  the 
*'  fame  nature ;  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  it  lies 
"  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiflience,  which  agrees 
"  to  one,  and  to  none  elfe  of  the  kind  :  and  this  is  it 
*'  which  is  called  perfonality.** 

But  then  your  lordfhip  afks,  *'  but  how  do  our  fimple 
**  ideas  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can  we  learn  from 
*'  them  the  difference  of  nature  and  perfon?" 

If  nature  and  perfon  are  taken  for  two  real  beings, 
that  do  or  can  exifl:  any  where,  without  any  relation  to 
thefe  two  names,  I  muff  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  fmiple 
ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe,  can  help  us  out  in  this  matter ; 
nor  can  we  from  fimple  ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  1 
know,  learn  the  difference  between  themj^  nor  what 
they  arc. 

The  rcafon  why  I  fpeak  thus,  is  becaufe  your  lord- 
fhip, in  your  fore-cited  words,  fays,  *'  here  lies  the 
*'  true  idea  of  a  perfon;'*  and  in  the  foregoing  dif~ 
courfc  fpcaks  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  fome  fteady,  efta^ 
blifhed  being,  to  which  one  certain  precife  idea  necef- 
farily  belongs  to  make  it  a  true  idea  :  whereas,  my  lord,, 
in  the  way  of  ideas,  I  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  think 
that  the  word  perfon  in  itfelf  fignifies  nothing  ;  and  fo 
no  idea  belonging  to  it,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  the 
true  idea  of  it.  But  as  foon  as  the  common  ufe  of 
any  language  has  appropriated  it  to  any  idea,  then  that 
is  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon,  and  fo  of  nature :  but  be- 
caufe the  propriety  of  language,  i.  e.  the  precife  idea 
that  every  word  (lands  for,  is  not  always  exadly  known, 
but  is  often  diiputcd,  there  is  no  other  way  for  him 
that  ufes  a  word  that  is  in  difputc,  but  to  define  what 

he 
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he  fignifies  by  it ;  and  then  the  difputc  can  be  no  longer 
verbal,  but  muft  necelfarily  be  about  the  idea  which 
he  tells  us  he  puts  it  for. 

Taking  therefore  nature  and  perfon  for  the  figns  of 
two  ideas  they  are  put  to  (land  for,  there  is  nothing,  L 
xhink,  that  helps  us  fo  foon,  nor  fo  well  to  findlhe 
difference  of  nature  and  perfon,  as  fimple  ideas  ;  for 
by  enumerating  all  the  limple  ideas,  that  are  contained 
in  the  complex  idea  that  each  of  them  is  made  to  fland 
for,  we  (hall  immediately  fee  the  whole  difference  that 
is  between  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  fay  there  is  no  other  Way  but 
this  :  your  lordlhip  propofing  to  clear  the  diftinclion 
between  nature  and  perfon,  and  having  declared,  '*  we 
*^  can  have  no  clear  and  diflind  idea  of  it  by  fcnfation 
*^  or  reflection,  and  that  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
"  diftindion  come  not  into  our  minds  by  the  fimplc 
**  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection/*  gave  me  fome. 
hopQs  of  getting  farther  infight  into  thefe  matters,  fo 
as  to  have  more  clear  and  diftind:  apprehenfions  con- 
cerning nature  and  perfon,  than  was  to  be  had  by  ideas. 
But  after  having,  with  attention,  more  than  once  read 
over  what  your  lordfhip,  with  fo  much  application, 
has  writ  thereupon  ;  I  mufl-,  with  regret,  confefs,  that 
the  way  is  too  delicate,  and  the  matter  too  abfl:rufe,  for 
my  capacity  ;  and  that  I  learned  nothing  out  of  your 
lordihip's  elaborate  difcourfe,  but  this,  that  I  muft 
content  myfelf  with  the  condemned  way  of  ideas,  and 
defpair  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  by  any  other 
than  that,  or  farther  than  that  will  lead  me  to  it. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  containing  no  re- 
marks of  your  lordfhip  upon  any  part  of  my  book,  I 
am  glad  I  have  no  occafion  to  give  your  lordfliip  any 
farther  trouble,  but  only  to  beg  your  lordfhip's  pardon 
for  thisj  and  to  alTure  your  lordfhip  that  I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordflnip's  mofl  humble 

and  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 
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My  Lord, 

UPON  a  review  of  thefe  papers,  I  can  hardly  fof.« 
bear  wondering  at  myfclf  what  I  have  been  doing 
in  them  ;  fince  I  can  fcarce  find  upon  what  ground  this 
controvcrfy  with  me  (lands,  or  whence  it  rofe,  or  whi- 
ther it  tends.  And  I  ihould  certainly  repent  my  pains 
in  it,  but  that  I  conclude  that  your  lordlhip,  wno  does 
not  throw  away  your  time  upon  flight  matters,  and 
things  of  fmall  moment,  having  a  quicker  fight  and 
larger  views  than  I  have,  would  not  have  troubled 
yourfelf  fo  much  with  my  book,  as  to  beftow  on  it 
feven  and  twenty  pages  together  of  a  very  learned 
treatifc,  and  that  on  a  very  weighty  fubjedl;  and  in 
thofe  twenty-feven  pages,  bring  feven  and  twenty 
quotations  out  of  my  book  ;  unlefs  there  were  fome- 
thing  in  it  wherein  it  is  very  material  that  the  world 
fliould  be  fet  right ;  which  is  what  I  earneftly  defire 
fhould  be  done :  and,  to  that  purpofe  alone,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  trouble  your  lordfliip  with  this  letter. 

If  I  have  any  where  omitted  any  thing  of  moment 
in  your  lordfhip's  difcourfe  concerning  my  notions,  or 
any  where  mifbaken  your  iorddiip's  icnfe  in  what  I  have 
taken  notice  of,  I  beg  your  lordfliip's  pardon  ;  with 
this  affurance,  that  it  was  not  wilfully  done.  And  if 
any  where,  in  the  warm  purfuit  of  an  argument,  over- 
attention  to  the  matter  Ihould  have  made  me  let  flip 
any  form  of  cxprefTion,  in  the  leafl:  circumftance  not 
carrying  with  it  the  utmofl:  marks  of  that  refpec'l:  that 
I  acknowledge  due,  and  Ihall  always  pay  to  your  lord- 
fhip's  perfon  and  known  great  learning,  I  difown  it ; 
and  deiire  your  lordfliip  to  look  on  it  as  not  coming 
from  my  intention,  but  inadvertency. 

No- 
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No-body's  notions,  I  think,  are  the  better  or  truer, 
for  ill  manners  joined  with  them;  and  I  conclude  your 
lordfhip,  who  To  well  knows  the  different  caft  of  men's 
heads,  and  of  the  opinions  that  polfefs  them,  will  not 
think  It  ill  manners  in  any  one,  if  his  notions  differ 
from  your  lordfliip's,  that  he  owns  that  difference,  and 
explams  the  grounds  of  it  as  well  as  he  can.  I  have 
always  thought,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  by  the  ill 
and  over-eager  management  of  controverfics,  lofe  » 
great  deal  of  the  advantages  they  might  receive,  from 
the  variety  of  conceptions  there  is  in  men's  underffand- 
ings.  Could  the  heats,  and  paffion,  and  ill  language 
be  left  out  of  them,  they  would  afford  great  imp^-ove- 
ment^  to  thofe  who  could  feparate  them  from  bve- 
intereffs  and  perfonal  prejudices.  Thefe  I  look  upon 
your  lordihip  to  be  altogether  above. 

It  is  not  for  me,  who  have  fo  mean  a  talent  in  it 
myfelf,  to  prefcribe  to  any  one  how  he  fhould  write; 
for  when  I  have  faid  all  I  can,  he,  it  is  like,  will  follow 
his  own  method,  and  perhaps  cannot  help  it.  Much 
lefs  would  it  be  good  manners  in  me,  to  offer  any  thing 
that  way  to  a  perfon  of  your  lordlliip's  high  rank,  above 
me,  in  parts  and  learning,  as  well  as  place  and  dignitv. 
But  yet  your  lordihip  will  excufe  it  to  my  fiiortfighted-. 
nefs,  if  I  wifh  fometimes  that  your  lordfhip  would 
have  been  pleafed,  in  this  debate,  to  have  kept  everv 
one's  part  feparate  to  himfelf ;  that  what  I  am  concerned 
in,  might  not  have  been  fo  mingled  with  the  opinions 
of  others,  which  are  no  tenets  of  mine,  nor,  as  I  think, 
does  what  I  have  written  any  way  relate  to ;  but  that  I 
and  every  one  might  have  ittw  whom  your  lordlhip's 
arguments  bore  upon,  and  v.hat  intereft  he  had  in  the 
controverfy,  and  how  far.  At  lead:,  my  lord,  give  me 
leave  to  willi,  that  your  lordfnip  had  fliown  what  con- 
nexion any  thing  I  have  faid  about  ideas,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  idea  of  fubffance,  about  the  poflibility 
that  God,  if  he  pleafed,  might  endue  fome  fyffems  of 
matter  with  a  power  of  thinking  ;  or  what  I  have  laid 
to, prove  a  God,  &c.  has  with  any  obje(^lions,  that  are 
made  by  others,  againff  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
agaiiiff  myfferies :  for  many  paffages  concerning  ideas, 
I  fubftances. 
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fubftatiGCs,  the  pofTibility  of  God's  bellowing  thoughts 
on  fome  fyftems  of  matter,  and  the  proof  of  a  Godi 
&c.  your  lordihip  has  quoted  out  of  my  book,  in  a 
chapter  wherein  your  lordfliip  profeiTes  to  anfwer  ''  ob~ 
*'  jedions  againft  the  Trinity,   in  point  of  reafon.'* 
Had  I  been  able  to  difcover  in  thefe  pafTages  of  my 
book,   quoted  by  your  lordihip,  what  tendency  your 
lordfliip  had  obferved  in  them  to  any  fuch  objections,  I 
Ihould  perhaps  have  troubled  your  lordfhip  with  lefs 
impertinent  anfwers.     But  the  uncertainty  I  was  very 
often  in,  to  what  purpofe  your  lordfliip  brought  them^ 
may  have  made  my  explications  of  myfelf  lefs  appofite, 
than  what  your  lordfliip  might  have  expedled.     If  your 
lordfliip  had  fhowed  me  any  thing  in  my  bodk^  that 
contained  or  implied  any  oppolition  in  it  to  any  thing 
revealed  in  holy  writ  concerning  the  Trinity,  or  any 
other  dodlrine  contained  in  the  bible,  I   Ihould  have 
been  thereby  obliged  to  your  lordfhip  for  freeing  me 
from  that  mifl:ake,  and  for  affording  me  an  opportunity 
to  own  to  the  world  that  obligation,  by  publickly  re- 
tracting my  errour.     For  I  know  not  any  thing  more 
dilingenuous,  than  not  publickly  to  own  a  convidlion 
one  has  received  concerning  any   thing  erroneous   in 
what  one  has  printed ;  nor  can  there,   I  think,   be  a 
greater  offence  againfl:  mankind,  than  to  propagate  a 
fallhood  whereof  one  is  convinced,  efpecially  in  a  matter 
wherein  men  are  highly  concerned  not  to  be  mifled. 

The  holy  fcripture  is  to  me,  and  always  will  be,  the 
conftant  guide  of  my  affent ;  and  I  fhall  always  hearken 
to  it,  as  containing  infallible  truth,  relating  to  things 
of  the  highefl:  concernment.  And  I  wifli  I  could  fay^ 
there  were  no  mylteries  in  it :  I  acknowledge  there  are 
to  me,  and  I  fear  always  will  be.  But  where  I  want 
the  evidence  of  things,  there  yet  is  ground  enough  for 
me  to  believe,  bccaufe  God  has  faid  it :  and  I  fliall  pre- 
fently  condemn  and  quit  any  opinion  of  mine,  as  loon 
as  I  am  fliown  that  it  is  contrary  to  any  revelation  in 
the  holy  fcripture.  But  I  muft  confefs  to  your  lord- 
fliip, that  I  do  not  perceive  any  fuch  contrariety  in  any- 
thing in  my  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding. 

Oates,  Jan»  7,  1696-7, 
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MY  LORD, 

YOUR  Idrdiliip  having  done  my  letter  the  honour 
to  think  it  worth  your  reply,  I  think  myfelf  bound 
in  good  manners  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  favour, 
and  to  give  your  lordfliip  an  account  of  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  me,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  I  yet  differ 
from  you  in  thofe  points,  wherein  I  am  ftili  under  the 
mortification  of  not  being  able  to  bring  my  fentiments 
wholly  to  agree  with  your  lordfhip's.  And  this  I  the 
more  readily  do,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  that 
wherein  the  great  difference  now  lies  between  us,  is 
founded  only  on  your  fears ;  which,  I  conclude,  ppoji  a 
fedate  review,  your  lordfhip  wdll  either  part  w^ith,  or 
elfe  give  me  other  reafons,  belides  your  appreheniion^ 
to  convince  me  of  miffakes  in  my  book,  which  your 
lordfliip  thinks  may  be  of  confequence  even  in  matters 
of  religion. 

Your  lordfliip  makes  my  letter  to  confift  of  two  parts  ; 
my  complaint  to  your  lordlhiip,  and  my  vindication  of 
myfelf.  You  begin  with  my  com.plaint ;  one^  P^^^, 
whereof  was,  that  I  \\'as  brought  into  a  controverfy., 
wherein  I  had  never  meddled,  nor  knew  how  T  came 
to  be  concerned  in.  To  this  your  lord'hip  is  picafecj 
to  promife  me  fatisfaclion.  .   . 

Since  your  lordfliip  has  condefcended  fo  far,  as  -to  be 
at  the  pains  to  give  mc  and  others  fatisfaclion  in  this 
matter,  I  crave  leave  to  fecond  your  dellgn  hexeip,  ana 
to  premife  a  remark  or  two  for  the  clearer  underudhd- 
ing  the  nature  of  my^omplaiat,  which  is  the  onij^jv/ 
|Q  fatiafaclion  in  it,      '        ^ 
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I.  Then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  propofition 
which  you  difpute  againil,  as  oppolite  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  Trinity,  is  this,  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  are 
neceffary  to  certainty.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
•what  your  lordfliip  fubjoins  to  the  account  of  reafon^ 
given  by  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myderious ; 
but  alfo  by  what  your  lordfhip  fays  here  agi^in,  in  your 
anfwer  to  me,  in  thefe  words  :  '*  to  lay  all  foundation 
"  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and 
"  diflind:  ideas,  was  the  opinion  I  oppofed." 

2.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  you  call  a  new  way 
of  reafoning ;  and  thofp  that  build  upon  it,  gentlemen 
of  this  new  way  of  reafoning. 

3.  Ins  to  be  obferved^  that  a  great  part  of  my  com- 
plaint was,  that  I  wa^s  miade  one  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  v/ay  of  reafoning,  without  any  reafon  at  all. 

To  this  complaint  of  mine,  your  lordfliip  has  had 
the  goodnefs  to,  make  this  anfwer  : 

"  Now  to  give  you,  and  others,  fatisfaduion  as  to  this 
"  matter,  I  fnall  firft  give  an;  account  of  the  occafion  of 
*'  it ;  and  then  fliow  v/hat  care  I  took  to  prevent  miif- 
*'  underftanding  about  it,'* 

The  firfl  part  of  the  fatisfaclion  your  lordfliip  is 
plcafed  to  offer,  is  contained  in  thefe  words  : 
.  '*  The  occafion  was  this :  Ipeing  to  anfwer  the  ob^ 
*'  jedions  in  point  of  reafon,  (which  had  not  been  an-r 
^'  fwered  before)  the  firft  I  mentioned  w^as :  That  it 
''  v/as  ^bove  reafon,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed. 
"  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  propofed  two  things  to  be  conii- 
"  dcred:  i.  What  v/e  underfland  by  reafon.  2.  What 
"  ground  in  reafon  there  is  torejedlany  dodirine  above 
*'  it,  when  it  is  prppcfcd  as  a  matter  of  faith.'* 

"  As  to  the  former  1  obferved,  that  the  unitarians, 
"  in  their  late  pamphlets,  talked  very  much  about  clear 
"  and  dirtinct  ideas  and  perceptions,  and  that  the  myf- 
*'  teries  of  faith  were  repugnant  to  them  ;  but  never 
"  went  about  to  flate  the  nature  and  bounds  of  reafon, 
"  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  who 
"  ipriake  it  the  rule  and  flandard  of  what  they  are  to  be^ 
^y  lieve.     But  1  added,  that  a  late  author,  in  a  book 

*«  called 
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«'  called  Chriftianity  not  myderious,  had  taken  upon 
^^  him  to  clear  this  matter,  whom  for  thatcaufe  I  was 
'*■  bound  to  confider  :  thedefign  of  this  difcourfe  related 
*'  wholly  to  matters  of  faith,  and  not  to  philofophical 
*^  fpeculations ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  difpr.tc  about 
''  his  application  of  thefe  he  calls  principles  of  reafon 
''  and  certainty. 

*^  When  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  intermediate  idcas> 
^'  to   difcover  the  agreement    or  difagreemcnt  of  the 
"  ideas  received  into  them  ;  this  method  of  knowledge, 
"  -he  faith,  is  properly  called  reafon  or  demondracion. 
*'  The  mind,  as  he  goes  on,  receives  ideas  two  ways. 
*^  I.   By  intromiflion  of  the  fenfes. 
^'  2.  By  confidering  its  own  operations. 
''  And  thefe  fimple  and  dillinct  ideas  are  the  fole 
^'  matter  and  foundation  of  all  cur  reafoning." 

And  fo  all  our  certainty  is  refolved  into  two  things, 
either  ''  immediate  perception,  which  is  felf-evidcnce  ; 
''  or  the  ufe  of  intermediate  ideas,  which  difcover  the 
*'  certainty  of  any  thing  dubious  :  which  is  what  he 
"  calls  reafon. 

''  Now  this,  I  faid,  did  fappofe,  that  we  mull  have 
''  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any 
''  certainty  of  in  our  minds  (by  reafon)  and  that  the 
''  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty,  is  by  comparing 
'^  thefe  ideas  together ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  ot 
'^  faith  or  reafon,  where  we  cannot  have  fuch  clear  and 

'*  diilincl  ideas.  1 1      . 

'^  From  hence  I  proceeded  to  fliow,  that  we  could  not 

-  have  fuch  clear  and  diftinc^  ideas  as  were  neceiPary  in 

-  the  prefent  debate,  either  by  fenfation  or  refledhon, 

-  and  confequently  we  could  not  attain  to  any  certainty 

-  about  it ;  for  which  I  inftanced  in  the  nature  of  fub^ 

-  ilance  and  perfon,  and  the  ^iftniclion  between  them 

-  And  by  virtue  of  thefe  principles  I  faid,  that  I  did 
cc  not  wonder  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
«  reafoning  had  almoft  difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the 
<'  reafonable  part  of  the  world.*'  . 

This  is  all  your  lordfhip  fays  here,  to  give  m.,  and 
others,  fatisfadion,  as  to  the  matters  of  my  com^^^^^^^^ 
For  what  follows  of  your  anfwer,  is  nothing  bu.^>^our 
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lordfliip's  arguing  againft  what  I  have  faid  concerning 
fubdancc. 

In  thefc  Avords  therefore,  above  quoted,  I  am  to  find 
the  fatisfadion  your  lordlhip  has  promifed,  as  to  the 
occafion  why  your  lordlhip  made  me  owz  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  and  in  that  joined  me 
with  the  unitarians,  and  the  author  of  Chrillianity  not 
niyllerious.  But  I  crave  leave  to  reprefent  to  your 
lordlhip,  wherein  the  words  above-quoted  come  Ihiort 
of  giving  me  fatisfaclion. 

In  the  firll  place,  it  is  plain  they  were  intended  for  a 
fhort  narrative  of  what  was  contained  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  your  Vindication  of  the  Doclrine  of  the  Trinity, 
relating  to  this  matter.  But  how  could  your  lordlhip 
think,  that  the  repeating  the  fame  things  over  again 
could  give  me  or  any  body  elfe  fatisfadlion,  as  to  my 
being  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
reafoning  ? 

Indeed  I  cannot  fay  it  is  an  cxadt  repetition  of  what 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  beginning  of  that  tenth  chapter; 
bccaufe  your  lordlliip  faid,  in  that  tenth  chapter,  that 
*^  the    author  of  chriftianity  not  mylferious  pives  an 

o 

*"f  account  of  rcafon,  which  fuppofes  that  we  mufb  have 
*^  clear  and  dillindl:  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  a 
'^  certainty  of  in  our  minds.'*  But  here,  in  the  pafTage 
above  fet  down,  out  of  your  anfwer  to  my  letter,  I  find 
it  is  not  to  his  account  of  reafon,  but  to  fomething 
taken  out  of  that,  and  fomething  borrowed  by  him  out 
of  my  book,  to  which  your  lordlhip  annexes  this  fup- 
polition.  For  your  lordlhip  fays  *'  now  this,  I  faid, 
"  did  fuppofc  that  we  muR  have  clear  and  diftincl  ideas 
^'  of  whatever  Vv  e  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  in  our 
*'  minds  (by  reafon.)" 

.  If  your  lordlhip  did  fay  fo  in  your  Vindication  of  the 
doClrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  printer  did  your  lordfliip 
two  manifefl:  injuries.  The  one  is,  that  he  omitted 
thefe  v/orJs  \V.)'  rcafon]  :  and  the  other,  that  he  annexed 
your  lordri)ip*s  words  to  the  account  of  reafon,  there 
given  by  the  author  of  chriilianity  not  myflerious  ;  and 
not  to  thole  words  your  lordlhip  here  fays  you  annexed 
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rfiem  to.  For  this  here  refers  to  other-MOrds;  and  not 
barely  to  that  author's  account  of  rcafon  j  as  any  one 
may  fatisfy  himfelf,  who  will  but  compare  thefe  i\\© 
places  together. 

One  thing  more  feems  to  me  very  remarkable  m 
this  matter,  and  that  is,  that  ''  the  laying  all  foun- 
*'  -Ration  of  certainty,.. as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
"  clear  and  diftinct  ideas,  fnould  be  the  opinion  which 
^'  you  oppofe,"  as  your  lordiliip  declares;  and  that 
-this  fliould  be  it  for  which  the  unitarian,  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  and  I,  are  jointly  brought 
on  the  llage,  under  the  title  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  reafoning :  and  yet  no  one  quotation  be 
brought  out  of  the  unitarians,  to  fhow  it  to  be  their 
opinion  ;  nor  any  thing  alleged  out  of  the  author  of 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  to  fnov/  it  to  be  his  ;  but 
only  fome  things  quoted  out  of  him,  which  are  faid  to 
fuppofe  all  foundation  of  certainty  to  be  laid  upon  clear 
and  diftind:  ideas :  which  that  they  do  fuppofe  it,  is  not, 
I  think,  felf-evident,  nor  yet  proved.  But  this  I  am 
fure,  as  to  myfelf,  I  do  no  where  lay  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ;  and  therefore  am 
Hill  at  a  lofs,  why  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  new^  way  of  reafoning. 

Another  thing  wherein  your  lordihip's  narrative,  in- 
tended for  m.y  fatisfiction,  comes  fhort  of  giving  it  me, 
is  this  ;  that  at  mod  it  gives  but  an  account  of  the  oc- 
cafion  why  the  unitarians,  and  the  author  of  Chrilllinity 
not  myflerious,  were  made  by  your  .lordfnip  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new -way  of  reafoning.  But  it  pretends  not 
to  fay  a  word  why  I  was  made  one  of  them  ;  which  was 
the  thing  wherein i. needed  fatisfax^Hon.  For  your  lord- 
iliip breaks  off  your  report  of  the  matter  of  fad,  juil 
when  you  were  come  to  the  matter  of  my  complauit ; 
which  you  pafs  over  in  filence,  and  turn  your  dif- 
courfc  -to  what  I  have  faid  in  my  letter:  for  your 
lordfhip  ends  the  account  of  the  occafion,  in  thefe 
words  :  ^'  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafon- 
^'  ing  had  almoff  difcarded  fubflance  out  of  the  rea- 
*'  fonable  part  of  thevyorld."  And  there  your  Iprdlhip 
•  flops.     Whereas  it  is  in  the  words  that  immediately 
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follow,  that  I  am  brought  in  as  one  of  thofe  gentlemen, 
of  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  know  n  the  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  I  needed  fatisfadion.  For 
that  which  concerns  the  others,  I  meddle  not  with;  I 
only  defire  to  know  upon  what  occafion,  or  why,  I  was 
brought  into  this  difpute  of  the  Trinity.  But  of  that, 
in  this  account  o^  the  occafion,  I  do  not  fee  that  your 
Jordfliip  fays  any  thing. 

I  have  been  forced  therefore  to  look  again  a  little 
clofer  into  this  whole  matter :  and,  upon  a  frefh  exa- 
mination of  what  your  lordfhip  has  faid,  in  your  Vindi- 
cation of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  your  anfwer 
to  my  letter,  1  come  now  to  fee  a  little  clearer,  that  the 
matter,  in  fliort,  flands  thus  :  The  author  of  Chriftianity 
not  myfterious  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new 
way  of  reafoning,  becaufe  he  had  laid  down  a  dodlrine 
concerning  reafon,  which  fuppofed  clear  and  diflindt 
ideas  necclTary  to  certainty.  But  that  dodrine  of  his 
tied  me  not  at  all  to  him,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
his  account  of  reafon  with  what  I  have  faid  of  reafon  in 
my  elTay,  which  your  lordfliip  accufes  of  no  fuch  fup- 
polition  ;  and  fo  I  flood  clear  from  his  account  of  reafon, 
or  any  thing  it  fuppofcs.  But  he  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  having  faid  fome- 
thing  about  them  conformable  to  what  is  in  my  cfiay, 
that  has  tied  him  and  me  fo  clofe  together,  that  by  this 
fort  of  connexion  I  came  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  new  way  of  reafoning,  which  confifts  in  miaking 
clear  and  diftincl  ideas  necelTary  to  certainty ;  though  I 
no  where  fay,  or  fuppofe,  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  ne- 
cefTary  to  certainty. 

How  your  lordfhip  came  to  join  me  with  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  I  think  is  now  evident. 
And  he  being  the  link  v>  hereby  your  lordfhip  joins  me 
to  the  unitarians,  in  Objedlions  againft  the  Trinity  in 
point  of  Reafon  anfwered  ;  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  a 
little  to  examine  the  connexion  of  this  link  on  that  fide 
alfo,  i.  e.  what  has  made  your  lordftiip  join  him  and 
the  unitarians  in  this  point,  viz.  making  clear  and  dif- 
tind  ideas  nccelfary  to  certainty ;  that  great  battery,  it 
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feems,  which  they  make  ufe  of  againft  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafon. 

Now  as  to  this,  your  lordfhip  fays,  *'  that  the  uni- 
*'  tarians  having  not  explained  the  nature  and  bounds 
''  of  reafon,  as  they  ought ;  the  author  of  Chriflianity 
^'  not  myfterious  hath  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
^^  this,  and  takes  upon  him  to  make  this  matter  clear." 
And  then  your  lordihip  fets  down  his  account  of  reafon 
at  large. 

I  will  not  examine  how  it  appears,  that  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  gave  this  account  of  rea- 
fon, to  fupply  the  defedl  of  the  unitarians  herein,  or  to 
make  amends  for  their  not  having  done  it.  Your  lord- 
fliip  does  not  quote  any  thing  out  of  him,  to  fliow  that 
it  was  to  make  amends  for  w^hat  the  unitarians  had 
negleded.  I  only  look  to  fee  how  the  unitarians  and 
he  come  to  be  united,  in  this  dangerous  principle  of  the 
necelTity  of  clear  and  diftintfl  ideas  to  certainty :  which 
is  that  which  makes  him  a  gentleman  of  this  new  and 
dangerous  way  of  reafoning ;  and  confequently  me  too, 
becaufe  he  agrees  in  fome  particulars  with  my  elTay. 

Now,  my  lord,  having  looked  over  his  account  of 
reafon,  as  fet  down  by  your  lordfhip;  give  me  leave  to 
fay,  that  he  that  fhall  compare  that  account  of  reafon 
with  your  lord  (hip's  animadverfion  annexed  to  it,  in 
thefe  words,  *'  this  is  offered  to  the  world  as  an  ac- 
"  count  of  reafon ;  but  to  fnow  how  very  loofe  and 
*^  unfatisfadlory  it  is,  I  delire  it  may  be  confidered, 
*'  that  this  doclrine  fuppofes  that  we  muft  have  clear 
*'  and  diftindl  ideas  of  whatever  w^e  pretend  to  any 
"  certainty  of  in  our  minds ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
'^  attain  this  certainty,  is  by  comparing  thefe  ideas  to- 
'^  gether ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  of  faith  or  rea- 
''  fon,  w^here  we  cannot  have  fuch  clear  and  diftind: 
*'  ideas  :'*  w^ill,  I  fear,  hardly  defend  himfelf  from  won- 
dering at  the  way  your  lordfhip  has  taken  to  fliow,  how 
loofe  and  unfatisfaclory  an  account  of  reafon  his  is ;  but 
by  imagining  that  your  lordfhip  had  a  great  mind  to  fay 
fomicthmg  againft  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  as  neceffary 
to  certainty;  or  that  your  lordfliip  had  fome  reafon  for 
bringing  them  in,  that  does  not  appear  in  that  account 
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of  reafon  ;  fince  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ther€ 
is  not  the  lead  mention  of  clear  and  diftinct  ideas.  Nor 
does  he  (that  I  fee)  fay  any  thing  that  fiippofes  that  we 
mull:  have  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas  of  whatever  we  pre- 
tend to  any  certainty  of  in  our  minds. 

But  whether  he  and  the  unitarians  do,  or  do  not^  lay 
all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
clear  and  diflincl  ideas,  I  concern  not  myfclf :  all  my 
inquiry  is,  how  he  and  I  and  the  unitarians  come  to  be 
joined  together,  as  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  rea- 
fon ing  ?  Which,  in  fnort,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  and  ob- 
ferve  the  connexion,  is  only  thus  : 

The  unitarians  are  the  men  of  this  new  way  of  rea- 
foning,  becaufe  they  fpcak  of  clear  and  diftinct  per- 
ceptions, in  their  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  fermon, 
as  your  lordfhip  fays.  The  author  of  Chrillianity  not 
myflerious  is  joined  to  the  unitarians,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  becaufe  his  doc- 
trine, concerning  reafon,  fuppofes  we  muft  have  clear 
and  diftincl  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  cer- 
tainty of  in  our  minds  :  and  I  am  joined  to  that  author, 
becaufe  he  fays,  ''  that  the  ufing  of  intermediate  ideas 
*'  to  difcovcr  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the 
'^'  ideas  received  into  our  minds,  is  reafon  ;  and  that  the 
'*^  mind  receives  ideas  by  the  intromifHon  of  the  fenfes, 
*'  and  by  confidering  its  own  operations.  And  thefe 
^'*"  -limple  and  difiinct  ideas  are  the  fole  matter  and  foun- 
*'  dation  of  all  our  reafoning.'*  This,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  be  borrowed  out  of  -my  book,  is  -that  which  unites 
one  to  him,  and  by  liim  confcquently  to  the  unitarians. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  thread  of  your 
lordfnip's  difcou-rfe,  whereby  I  am  brought  into  the 
company  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning, 
'and  thereby  bound  up  in  the  bundle  and  caufe  of  the 
-unitarians  arguing  againfl:  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
■'by  objections  in  point  of  reafon. 

•I  have  been  longer  upon  this,  than  I  thought  I  fliould 
'be ;  but  the-thrcad  that  ties  n^e  to  the  unitarians  being 
•fpun  very  fine  and  fubtile,  is,  as  it  naturally  falls  out, 
the  longer  for  it,  and  the  harder  to  be  followed,  fo  as  to 
-difeoverthe  eonncAion  every -where.  As  for  example; 
"--^  ;'■'  the 
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the  thread  that  ties  me  to  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not 
myllerious,  is  fo  fine  and  delicate,  that  without  laying 
my  eyes  clofe  to  it,  and  poring  a  good  while,  I  can 
hardly  perceive  how  it  hangs  together ;  that  bccaufe  he 
fays  what  your  lordlhip  charges  him  to  fay,   in  your 
Vindication,  <kc.  and  becaufe  I  fay  what  your  lordHiip 
quotes  out  of  my  Eflay,  that  therefore   I  am  one  of 
the  o;entlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,    which 
your  lordfliip  oppofes  in  the  unitarians,  as  dangerous 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     This  connexion  of  mc 
with  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myftcrious ;  and  by 
him,  with  the  unitarians  ;   (being  in  a  point  wherein  I 
a<J-ree  with  your  lordfliip,  and  not  with  them,  if  they  do 
lay  all  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  clear  and  diftinct 
ideasj   is,  I  fay,  pretty  hard  for  me  clearly  to  perceive 
now,  though  your  lordlhip  has  given  me,  in  your  letter, 
that 'end  of  the  clue  which  was  to  lead  me  to  it,  for  my 
latisfadion  ;  but  was  impofTible  for  me,  or  (as  I  think) 
any  body  elfe  to  difcover,  while  it  Hood  as  it  does  in 
your  lordfhip's  Vindication,  &c. 

And  now,  my  lord,  it  is  time  I  alk  your  lordfhip's 
pardon,  for  faying  in  my  firft  letter,  ''  that  I  hoped  I 
'<  might  fay,  you  had  gone  a  little  out  ot  your  way  to 
*^  do  me  a  kindnefs  ;'*  which  your  lordfliip,  by  fo  often 
rcpeathig  of  it,  fecms  to  be  difpleafed  with,     l^or,  be- 
fides  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  to  a  wilhng 
mind    I  have  now  the  fatisfadlion  to  be  jomed  to  the 
author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  for  his  agreeing 
^yith  me  in  the  original  of  our  ideas  and  the  materials 
of  our  knowledge  (though  lagree  not  with  him,  or  any 
body  elfe,  in  laving  all  foundation  ot  certainty  m  mat- 
ters of  faith,  in  clear  and  diHind  ideas;)  and  his  being 
joined  with  the.  unitarians,   by   giving  an  account  ot 
reafon,  wdiich  ilippofcs  clear  and  didina  ideas,  as  nc- 
cefTary  to  all  knowledge  and  certainty :  I  have  now,  i 
-fay,  the  fatistadlion  to  fee  how  May  diredly  in  your 
loVdfnip's  way,  in  oppoling  thefe  gentlemen,  who  lay 
ull  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon 
clear  and  diilindl  ideas ;  i.e.   the  unitarians,  the  gen- 
Clemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning ;  fodangerol^s  to 
the  dodrine  of  the  Triiity.     lor  tnc  author  of  Ch     - 
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tianity  not  myflcrious  agreeing  with  them  in  fome 
things,  and  with  n-x  in  others ;  he  being  joined  to  them 
on  one  fide  by  an  account  of  reafon,  that  fuppofes  clear 
and  diftindl  ideas  neceflary  to  certainty  ;  and  to  me  on 
the  other  fide,  by  faying,  **  the  mind  has  its  ideas  from 
*'  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  that  thofe  are  the  mate- 
"  rials  and  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge,  &c." 
who  can  deny,  but  fo  ranged  in  a  row,  your  lordfnip 
may  place  yourfelf  fo,  that  we  may  feem  but  one  ob- 
jed:,  and  fo  one  fhot  be  aimed  at  us  altogether  ? 
Though,  if  your  lordfliip  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
change  your  ftation  a  little,  and  view  us  on  the  other 
fide,  we  fhould  vifibly  appear  to  be  very  far  afunder ; 
and  I,  in  particular,  be  found,  in  the  matter  contro- 
verted, to  be  nearer  to  your  lordfliip,  than  to  either  of 
them,  or  any  body  elfe,  who  lay  all  foundation  of  cer- 
tainty, as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  diftind: 
ideas.  For  I  pcrfedly  aflent  to  what  your  lordfliip 
faith,  ^*  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  we  may 
*'  be  certain,  and  yet  can  have  no  clear  and  diftindl 
''  ideas  of  them." 

Befidcs  this  account  of  the  occafion  of  bringing  me 

into  your  lordfliip's  chapter,  wherein  objedlions  againft 

the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafon  are  anfwered,  which  we 

have  confidered  ;    your   lordfhip  promifes    ''  to  fhow 

**  what  care  you  took  to  prevent  being  mifunderflood 

*'  about  it,  to  give  me  and  others  fatisfadion,   as  to 

..  "  this  matter:"  which  I  find  about  the  end  of  the  firfl 

j    quarter  of  your  lordfhip's  anfwer  to  me.     All  the  pages 

!    between,    being   taken   up    in  a   difpute  againft  what 

LI  have  faid  about  fubflance,  and  our  idea  of  it,  that  I 
think  has  now  no  more  to  do  with  the  queftion,  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  or  with  my  complaint 
about  it ;  though  there  be  many  things  in  it  that  I 
ought  to  confider  apart,  to  fliow  the  reafon  why  J  am 
not  yet  brought  to  your  lordfhip^s  fcntiments,  by  what 
you  have  there  faid.  To  return  therefore  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  hand. 

Your  lordiliip  fays,  "  I  come  therefore  now  to  fhow 
[\  the  carQ   I   took  to  prevcm  being  mifunderflood; 

**  which 
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''  which  will  belt  appear  by  iny  own  words,  viz.  I 
''  muil  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
*'  Eflay  of  Human  Underflanding  (from  whence  thefe 
''  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than 
''  he  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafes  of  fpiri- 
*^  tual  and  corporeal  fubftances  to  be  alike." 

Thefe  words,  my  lord,  which  you  have  quoted  out 
of  your  Vmdication,  &c.  I,  with  acknowledgment, 
own,  will  keep  your  lordfliip  from  being  mifunder- 
flood,  if  any  one  ihould  be  in  danger  to  be  fo  fooliflily 
miftaken,  as  to  think  your  lordlhip  could  not  treat  me 
with  great  civility  when  you  pleafed  ;  or  that  you  did 
not  here  make  me  a  great  compliment,  in  the  epithet 
which  you  here  beflow  upon  me.  Thefe  words  alfo  of 
your  lordlhip,  will  certainly  prevent  your  lordl]iip*s 
being  miifundcrftood,  in  allowing  me  to  have  made  the 
cafe  of  fpiritual  and  corporeal  fubftances  to  be  alike. 
Bat  this  was  not  what  I  complained  of:  my  complaint 
was,  that  I  was  brought  into  a  controverfy,  Avherein 
what  I  had  written  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  in 
any  other  controverfy  whatfoever ;  and  that  I  was  made 
a  party  on  one  fide  of  a  quellion,  though  what  I  faid 
in  my  book  made  me  not  more  on  the  one  fide  of  that 
quellion,  than  the  other.  And  that  your  lordlhip  had 
fo  mixed  me,  in  many  places,  with  thofe  gentlemen, 
whofe  objections  againft  the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafon 
your  lordfhip  was  anfwering,  that  the  reader  could  not 
but  take  me  to  be  one  of  them  that  had  objedled  againft 
the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafon.  As  for  example  ;  where  j 
your  lordlhip  firft  introduces  me,  your  lordlhip  fays,JJ' 
*'  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  [ 
''  have  almoft  difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafon- 
^'  able  part  of  the  world.  For  they  not  only  tell  us, 
'^  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  fenfation  and 
*'  reflexion  ;  but  that  nothing  is  lignified  by  it,  only 
*'  an  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know  not  what." 
And  for  thefe  words,  B.  i.  ch.  4.  §  18.  of  my  ElTay  is 
quoted. 

Now,  my  lord,  what  care  is  there  taken  ?  what  pro- 
vilion  is  there  made,  in  the  words  above  alleged  by 
your  lordfhip,  to  prevent  your  being  mifunderftood,  if 

8  you 
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you  meant  not  that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  rcafoning?  And  if  you  did  mean  that  I 
was,  your  lordinip  did  mc  a  manifefl  injury.  For  I 
no-wherc  make  clear  and  diflind  ideas  necelfary  to  cer- 
tainty;  which  is  the  new  way  of  reafoning  which  your 
Jordlhip  oppofcs  in  the  unitarians,  as  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Your  lordfliip  fays,  you  took 
care  not  to  be  mifunderfrood.  And  the  words  wherein 
you  took  that  care,  are  thefe :  *'  I  mufi:  do  that  right 
*'  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  EiTay  of  Human  Un- 
•'  dcrftanding,  (from  whence  thefe  notions  are  bor- 
**  rowed,  to  feryc  other  purpofcs  than  he  intended 
*'  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafe  of  fpiritual  and  cor- 
•'  poreal  fubftances  to  be  alike.'*  But  which  of  thefe 
words  are  they,  my  lord,  I  befeech  you,  which  are  to 
hinder  people  from  taking  me  to  be  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  that  new  way  of  reafoning,  wherewith  they 
over-turn  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  I  confefs,  my 
lord,  I  cannot  fee  any  of  them  that  do  :  and  that  I  did 
not  fee  any  of  them  that  could  hinder  men  from  that 
miftake,  I  fhowed  your  lordfhip,  in  my  firfi:  letter  to 
your  lordiliip,  where  I  take  notice  of  that  pafiage  in 
your  lordlhip's  book.  My  words  are :  *'  I  return  my 
*'  acknowledgement  to  your  lordlhip,  for  the  good  opi- 
,*^  nion  you  are  here  pleafed  to  exprefs  of  the  author  of 
**  the  Klfay  of  Human  Underftanding ;  and  that  you 
*'  do  not  impute  to  him  the  ill  ufe  fome  may  have 
'*  made  of  his  notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  fay, 
*'  that  he  fliould  ha\e  been  better  preferved  from  the 
**  hard  and  linifter  thoughts  which  fome  men  are  always 
**  ready  for ;  if,  in  what  you  have  here  publiflied,  your 
*'  Jordlhip  had  been  pleafed  to  have  fnown  where  you 
•'  directed  your  difcourfe  againft  him^  and  where 
'**  againll  others.  Nothing  but  my  words  and  my  book  - 
'"  bcmg  quoted,  the  woxki  v/iU  be  apt  to  think  that  I 
**  am  the  pcrfon  who  argue  againft  the  Trinity  and 
^'  deny  myileries,  ag.^rd^.  v^hom  your  lord&ip  d'ireds 
*'  thofe  pages.  And  indeed,  my  lord,  though  1  have 
•"  read  them  over  with  great  attention,  yet,  in  many 
'"  places-,  I  cannot  difccrn  uhether  it  be  againft  me,  or 
'*'  any-body  Uk,  tha.t  your  lordfiiip  is  arguing^  "  Tha^ 

"  vbich 
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f*  which  often  iriakes  the  difficulty,  is,  that  I  do  not  fee 
^'  how  what  I  fay  does  at  all  concern  the  controverfy 
''  your  lordfhip  is  engaged  in,  and  yet  I  aloiie  am 
*'  quoted."  To  which  complaint  of  mine  your  lord^ 
Hiip  returns  no  other  anfvver,  but  refers  me  to  the  fame 
paffage  again  for  fatisfadlion  ;  and  tells  me,  that  therein 
you  tor.k  care  not  to  be  mifundcrftood.  Your  lordlhip 
might  fee  that  thofe  words  did  not  fitisfy  me  in  that 
point,  w^hen  I  did  myfcif  the  honour  to  write  to  your 
iordfhip ;  and  how  your  lordfhip  fhould  think  the  repe- 
tition of  them  in  your  anfvver,  ihould  fatisfy  me  better, 
I  confefs  I  cannot  tell. 

I  make  the  like  complaint  in  thefe  words :  "  This 
"  paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we  may 
''  have  certainty  without  char  and  diftind  ideas,  I 
''  would  flatter  myfelf  is  not  meant  againft  me,  becaufe 
^'  it  oppofes  nothing  that  I  have  faid,  and  fo  fhall  not 
"'  fay  any  thing  to  it ;  but  only  fet  it  down  to  do  your 
*^  lordfhip  right,  that  the  reader  may  judge.  Though 
^^  I  do  not  find  how  he  will  ealily  overlook  me,  and 
*'  think  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  it,  fmce  my  words 
'^  alone  are  quoted  in  feveral  pages  immediately  pre- 
^'  ceding  and  following  :  and  in  the  very  next  para- 
'^  graph  it  is  faid,  how  they  come  to  know  ;  which 
'^  word,  they,  muft  iignify  fomc-body  befides  the  author 
■"'  of  Chriftianity  not  myfierious ;  and  then,  I  think, 
<*'  by  the  whole  tenour  of  your  lordfhip's  difcourfe,  no- 
*'  body  will  be  left  but  me,  poiTible  tO'  be  taken  to  be 
*^  the  other;  for  in  the  fame  paragraph  your  lordfliip 
'^  faySj  the  fame  perfons  fay,  that,  notwichdanding 
*'  their  ideas,  it  is  poilibie  for  matter  to  think." 

'^  I  know  not  v.  hat  other  perfon  fays  fo  but  T  ;  but 
*'  if  any  one  does,  I  am  fare  no  perfon  but  1  fay  fo  in 
•'^  my  book,  which  your  lordfhip  has  quoted  for  them, 
*'  viz.  Human  UndcrRanding,  B.  iv.  ch.  3.  This, 
•*'  which  is  a  riddle  to  me,  the  more  amazes  me,  be- 
^'  caufe  I  find  it  in  a  treatife  of  your  lordlhip's,  who  fo 
*'  perfeclly  underflands  the  rules  and  methods  of 
•  ^  writing,  whether  in  Controverfy  or  any  other  way  : 
*^  but  this,  which  feems  wholly  new  to  me,  I  Uall 
ff  better   underitand^   when   your  Icrdfliip   pleafes   to 
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*'  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mention  it  as  an 
*'  apology  for  myfelf,  if  fometimes  I  miftake  your 
*'  lordfhip's  aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my  anfvver.'* 

To  this  alfo  your  lordlliip  anfwers  nothing,  but  for 
fatisfadtion  refers  me  to  the  care  you  took  to  prevent 
being  mifunderftood ;  w  hich,  you  fay,  appears  by  thofe 
words  of  yours  above-recited.  But  what  there  is  in 
thofe  words  that  can  prevent  the  miftake  I  complained 
I  was  expofed  to;  what  there  is  in  them,  that  can 
hinder  any  one  from  thinking  that  I  am  one  of  the  they 
and  them  that  oppofe  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  with 
arguments  in  point  of  reafon  ;  that  I  muft  confefs,  my 
lord,  I  cannot  fee,  though  I  have  read  them  over  and 
over  again  to  find  it  out. 

The  like  might  be  faid  in  refpedl  of  all  thofe  other 
pafTages,  where  I  make  the  like  complaint,  which  your 
lordfiiip  takes  notice  I  was  frequent  in  ;  nor  could  I 
avoid  it,  being  almoft  every  leaf  perplexed  to  know 
whether  I  was  concerned,  and  how  far,  in  what  your 
lordHiip  faid,  fmce  my  words  were  quoted,  and  others 
argued  againft.  And  for  fatisfadlion  herein,  I  am  fent 
to  a  compliment  of  your  lordfliip's.  I  fay  not  this,  my 
Jord,  that  I  do  not  highly  value  the  civility  and  good 
opinion  your  lordfiiip  has  exprelTed  of  me  therein  ;  but 
to  let  your  lordlbip  fee,  that  I  was  not  fo  rude  as  to 
complain  of  want  of  civility  in  your  lordfhip  :  but  my 
complaint  was  of  fomething  elfe ;  and  therefore  it  was 
fomething  elfe  wherein  I  wanted  fatisfadlion. 

Indeed  your  lordfhip  fays,  in  that  pafTage  ;  "  from 
"  the  author  of  the  EfTay  of  Human  Underflanding, 
*'  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  fcrve  other  purpofes 
"  than  he  intended  them.'*  But,  my  lord,  how  this 
helps  in  the  cafe  to  prevent  my  being  miftakcn  to  be 
one  of  thofe  whom  your  lordihip  had  to  do  with  in  this 
chapter,  in  anfvvcring  objedlions  in  point  of  reafon 
againfl  the  Trinity,  I  muft  own,  I  do  not  yet  perceive: 
for  thefe  notions,  which  your  lordfiiip  is  there  arguing 
againft,  are  all  taken  out  of  my  book,  and  made  ufe  of 
by  no-body  that  I  know,  but  your  lordfiiip,  or  myfelf : 
and  which  of  us  two  it  is,  that  hath  borrowed  them  to 
fcrvc  other  purpofes  than  I  intended  them,  I  muft  leave 

tQ 
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to  your  lordfliip  to  determine.     I,  and  I  think  every '" 
body  elfe  with  me,  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  who  they   \ 
are,  till  their  words,  and  not  mine,  are  produced  to 
prove,  that  they  do  ufe  thofe  notions  of  mine,  which 
your  lordfliip  there  calls  thefe  notions,  to  purpofes  to^ 
which  I  intended  them  not. 

But  to  thofe  words  in  your  lordfliip's  Vindication  of 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  you,  in  your  anfwer  to  my 
letter,  for  farther  fatisfadlion,  add  as  foUoweth  :  ''  it 
''  was  too  plain  that  the  bold  writer  againft  the  myfle^ 
''  ries  of  our  faith  took  his  notions  and  cxpreffions  from 
*'  thence  :  and  what  could  be  faid  more  for  your  vindi- 
'^  cation,  than  that  he  turned  them  into  other  pur-^ 
''  pofes  than  the  author  intended  them  ?'* 

With  fubmiflion  my  lord,  it  is  as  plain  as  print  can 
make  it,  that  whatever  notions  and  expreffions  that 
writer  took  from  my  book ;  thofe  in  queftion,  which 
your  lordfliip  there  calls  thefe  notions,  my  book  is  only 
quoted  for  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  your  lordfhip  knew 
that  that  writer  had  any  where  made  ufe  of  them  :  or, 
if  your  lordfliip  knew  them  to  be  any  where  in  his 
writings,  the  matter  of  afbonifliment  and  complaint  iu 
ftill  the  greater,  that  your  lordfliip  fhould  know  where 
they  were  in  his  writings  ufed  to  ferve  other  purpofes 
than  I  intended  them  ;  and  yet  your  lordfliip  fliould 
quote  only  my  book,  where  they  were  ufed  to  ferve 
only  thofe  purpofes  I  intended  them. 

Hov/  much  this  is  for  my  vindication,  we  fliall  pre- 
fently  fee  :  but  what  it  can  do  to  give  fatisfadtion  to 
me  or  others,  as  to  the  matters  of  my  complaint,  for 
which  it  is  brought  by  your  lordfliip,  that  1  confefs  I 
do  not  fee.  For  my  complaint  was  not  again fl  thofe 
gentlemen,  that  they  had  cafl-  any  afperflons  upon  my 
book,  againfl  which  I  defired  your  lordfliip  to  vindicate 
me;  but  my  complaint  was  of  your  lordfliip,  that  you 
had  brought  me  into  a  controverfy,  and  fo  joined  me 
with  thofe  againft  whom  you  were  difputing  in  defence 
of  the  Trinity,  that  thofe  who  read  your  lordfliip's 
book,  would  be  apt  to  miftake  me  for  one  of  them. 

But  your  lordfliip  aflcs,  ''  what  could  be  faid  more 
''  for  my  vindication?"  My  lord,   1  fliall  always  take 
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it  for  a  very  great  honour,  to  be  vindicated  by  your 
lordfhip  againll  others.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I 
wanted  no  vindication  againft  others  :  if  my  book  or 
notions  had  need  of  any  vindication,  it  v/as  only  againft 
your  lordfliip  ;  for  it  was  your  lordfhip,  and  not  others, 
who  had  in  your  book  difputed  againft  paiTages  quoted 
out  of  mine,  for  feveral  pages  tOi' ether. 
^  Neverthelefs,  my  lord,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
favour  you  have  done  for  me,  for  being  guarantee  for 
my  intentions,  which  you  have  no  reafon  to  repent  of. 
For  as  it  was  not  in  my  intention  to  write  any  thing 
agaiini  truth,  much  lefs  againft  any  of  the  facred  truths 
cc  ntained  in  the  fcriptures  ;  fo  I  will  be  anfwerable  for 
it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  book,  which  can  be 
made  ufe  of  to  other  purpofes,  but  what  may  be  turned 
upon  them,  who  fo  ufe  it,  to  fhow  their  miftake  and 
errour.  No-body  can  hinder  but  that  fyllogifm,  which 
was  intended  for  the  fervice  of  truth,  \\\\\  fometimes 
be  made  ufe  of  againft  it.  But  it  is  neverthelefs  of 
trutii's  fide,  and  always  turns  upon  the  adverfaries  of  it. 

Your  lordfliip  adds,  '^  and  the  true  reafon  why  the 
*'  plural  number  was  fo  often  ufed  by  me,  was,  be- 
"  caufehe  [\.  e.  the  author  of  Chrlftianity  not  myfte- 
^'  riousj  built  upon  thofe,  which  he  imagined  had  been 
'^  your  grounds." 

VVhether  it  was  your  lordPaip,  or  he,  that  imagined 
thofe  to  be  my  grounds,  which  were  not  my  grounds, 
I  will' not  pretend  to  fay.  Be  that  as  it  will ;  it  is  plain 
from  what  your  lordfhip  here  fays,  that  all  the  founda- 
tion of  your  lordlbip's  fo  pofitively,  and  in  fo  many 
places,  making  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
way  of  rcafoning,  was  but  an  imagination  of  an  imagi- 
nation. Your  iordfliip  fays,  ''  he  built  upon  thofe, 
''  which  he  imiagined  had  been  my  grounds ;"  but  it  is 
but  an  imagination  in  your  lordihip,  that  he  did  fo 
imagme;  and  with  all  due  refpedt,  give  me  leave  to 
fay,  a  very  ill-grounded  imagination  too.  For  it  ap- 
pears to  mc  no  foundation  to  think,  that  becaufe  he  or 
any  body  agrees  with  me  in  things  that  are  in  my  book, 
and  fo  appears  to  be  of  my  opinion ;  therefore  he  ima- 
gines he  agrees  with  me  in  other  things,  which  are  not 
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in  my  hook,  and  are  not  my  opinion.  As  in  the 
matter  before  us  ;  what  reafon  is  there  to  imagine,  that 
the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myftcrious  imagined,  that 
he  built  on  my  grounds,  in  laying  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  (if  he  does  fo) 
which  is  no-where  laid  down  in  my  book  ;  becaufe  he 
builds  on  m.y  grounds,  concerning  the  original  of  our 
ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe  he  finds  in  my  book,  or  quotes 
but  of  it  ?  For  this  is  all  that  the  author  of  Chriftianity 
not  myfterious  has  done  in  this  cafe,  or  can  be  brought 
to  fupport  fuch  an  imagination. 

But  fuppofing  it  true,  that  he  imagined  he  built 
upon  my  grounds ;  what  reafon,  I  befccch  your  lord- 
Ihip,  is  that  for  ufing  the  plural  number,  in  quoting 
words  which  I  alone  fpoke,  and  he  no-where  makes  ufc 
of?  To  this  your  iordfhip  fays,  ^^  that  he  imagined  he 
*'  built  upon  my  grounds ;  arid  your  lordfhip's  bufinefs 
*'  was  to  {how  thofe  expreUions  of  mine,  which  feemcd 
*^  mofl  to  countenance  his  method  of  proceeding,  could 
^^  not  give  any  reafonable  fatisfadlion :"  which,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  amiounts  to  thus  much  :  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  writes  fomcthing  which 
your  lordfliip  difapproves  :  your  Iordfhip  imagines  he 
l3uilds  upon  my  grounds ;  and  then  your  lordlhip  picks 
out  fome  exprelTions  of  mine,  which  you  imagine  do 
moft  countenance  his  m.ethod  of  proceeding,  and  quote 
them,  as  belonging  in  common  to  us  both ;  though  it 
be  certain  he  no-where  ufed  them.  And  this  your 
Iordfhip  telis  me  (to  give  me  fatisfadion,  what  care 
you  took  not  to  be  mifunderflocd)  was  the  true  reafon, 
w^iy  you  fo  often  ufed  the  plural  number:  which  with 
fubmifTion,  my  lord,  feems  to  me  to  be  no  reafon  at  all : 
unlefs  it  can  be  a  reafon  to  afcribe  my  words  to  another 
ihan,  and  me  together,  which  he  nevet  faid ;  becaufe 
your  Iordfhip  imagines  he  might,  if  he  would,  have 
faid  them.  And  ought  not  this,  my  lord,  to  fatisfy  me 
of  the  care  you  took,  not  to  be  milimderftood  ? 

Your  Iordfhip  goes  on  to  fhow  your  care  to  prevent 
your  being  mifunderflood  :  your  words  are,  ''  but  you 
**  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  letter  to  your  lordfliip]  fay, 
*'  you  do  not  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diflindt 
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'*  ideas,  but  in  the  clear  and  vifible  connexion  of  any 
''  of  our  ideas.  And  certainty  of  knowledge,  you  tell 
•'  us,  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
•*  ideas,  as  expreiTed  in  any  proportion.  Whether 
**  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
«*  or  not,  w  ill  be  prefently  conlidered.  But  it  is  very 
«*  pollible  he  might  m.illake,  or  mifiipply  your  notions  ; 
*'  but  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  he  thought 
''  them  the  fame :  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry, 
'*  that  he  hath  given  you  this  occafion  for  explaining 
«'  your  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  yourfelf, 
'*  in  the  matters  you  apprehend  I  had  charged  you 
''  with.** 

Your  lordfaip  herein  fays,  it  is  very  poffible  the 
author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  might  miftake,  or 
mifapply  my  notions.  I  find  it  indeed  very  pofTible, 
that  my  notions  may  be  miflaken  and  mifapplied  ;  if 
by  mifapplied,  be  meant  drawing  inferences  from 
thence,  which  belong  not  to  them.  But  if  that  pofli^ 
bility  be  reafon  enough  to  join  me  in  the  plural  num- 
ber with  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  or 
with  the  unitarians';  it  is  as  much  a  reafon  to  join  me 
in  the  plural  number  with  the  papills,  when  your  lord- 
fhip  has  an  occalion  to  write  againft  them  next ;  or 
with  the  luthcrans,  or  quakers,  ^c.  for  it  is  poiTible, 
that  any  of  thefe  may  millake,  or  in  that  fenfe  mif- 
apply my  notions.  But  if  miftaking,  or  mifapplying 
my  notions,-  actually  join  me  to  any  body,  I  know^  no- 
body that  I  am  fo.  ftriclly  joined  to,  as  your  lordfhip: 
for,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  no-body  has  fo  much  mif- 
taken  and  niifapplicd  my  notions,  as  your  lordihip.  I 
fhould  not  take  the  liberty  to  fay  this,  were  not  my 
thinking  fo,  the  very  reafon  and  excufe  for  my  troubling 
your  lordihip  with  this  fecond  letter.  For,  my  lord,  I 
do  not  fo  well  love  controverfy%  cfpecially  with  fo  great 
and  fo  learned  a  man  as  your  lordihip,  as  to  fay  a  word 
more ;  had  I  not  hopes  to  Ihow,  for  my  excufe,  that  it 
is  my  misfortune  to  have  my  notions  to  be  miftaken 
or  mifapplied  by  your  lordiliip. 

Your  iordfliip  adds  *'  but  there  is  too  much  reafon 
"  to  bclicvt,  that  he  thought  them  the  fame ;"  i.  e.  that 
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the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myftcrious  thought  that 
I  had  laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and 
diflind  ideas,  as  well  as  he  did;  for  that  is  it,  upon 
which  all  this  difpute  is  railed.  Whether  he  hinifelf 
laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  &lear  and  diftinCt 
ideas^  is  more  than  I  know.  But  what  that  "  too 
^'  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  thought*'  that  I  did, 
13,  I  am  fure,  is  hard  for  me  to  gucfs,  till  your  lordihip 
is  pleafed  to  name  it.  For  that  there  is'not  any  fuch 
thing  in  my  book,  to  give  him,  or  any  body  elfe,  rea- 
fon to  think  fo,  I  fuppofe  your  lordlliip  is  now  fatis- 
fied  ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  fuppofe  the  reafon  to 
be,  that  unlefs  he,  or  fomebody  elfc  thought  fo,  my 
hook  could  not  be  brought  into  the  difpute ;  though  it 
be  not  eafy  to  find  any  other.  It  follows  in  your  lord- 
fhip*s  letter: 

"  And  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that  he  hath 
*'  given  you  this  occaiion  for  the  explaining  your  mean- 
"  ing,  and  for  the  vindication  of  yourfelf  in  the  matter 
"  you  apprehended  I  had  charged  you  with.** 

My  lord,  I  know  not  any  occafion  he  has  given  mc 
of  vindicating  myfelf :  your  lordihip  was  pleafed  to  join 
me  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  new-  way  of  reafoning, 
w^ho  laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  dil^incl 
ideas.  Ail  the  vindication  I  make,  or  need  to  make 
in  the  cafe,  is,  that  I  lay  not  allfoundation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and  diilinci  ideas ;  and  fo  there  was  no  reafon 
to  join  me  with  thofe  that  do.  And  for  this  vindica- 
tion of  myfelf,  your  lordihip  alone  gives  me  occafion  : 
but  v/hether  your  iordfliip  has  reafon  to  be  forry,  or  not 
forry,  your  lordihip  bcfl:  knows. 

Your  lordihip  goes  on,  in  what  is  deligned  for  my 
fatisfatlion,  as  followeth : 

'*  And  if  your  anfwer  doth  not  come  fully  up  in  ail 
''  things  to  what  i  could  w  ifh ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  find 
''  that  in  general  you  own  the  myfkries  of  the  chriftian 
**  faith,  and  the  fcriprures  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation 
"  of  it." 

Which  words,  my  lord,  feem  to  me  rather  to  fl  ow, 
that  your  lordfnip  is  not  willing  to  be  fatishcd  with  my 
book,  than  to  fiiow  any  care  your  lordihip  took  to  pre- 
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vent  people's  being  led  by  your  lordiliip's  book  into  4 
millake,  that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  new 
way  of  rcafoning,  who  argued  againft  the  doclrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  whom 
your  lord  (hip  fets  yourfelf  to  anfwer  in  that  loth 
chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  thofe  who  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and«  diftincl  ideas  ;  and  from  that  foundation 
raife  objedions  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon. 
Your  lordiliip  joms  me  with  thefe  gentlemen  in  that 
chapter,  and  calls  me  one  of  them.  Of  this  I  com- 
plain ;  and  tell  your  lordlhip,  in  the  place  and  words 
you  have  quoted  out  of  my  letter,  ''  that  I  do  not  place 
*'  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftincl  ideas."  I  ex- 
pected upon  this,  that  your  lordfiiip  would  haveafToiled 
me,  and  faid,  that  then  I  was  none  of  them  ;  nor  fnould 
have  been  joined  with  them.  But  inftead  of  that  your 
lordfiiip  tells  me,  *'  my  anfwer  doth  not  come  fully  up 
"  in  dl  things,  to  what  your  lordlhip  could  wifli.'' 
The  queftion  is,  whether  1  ought  to  be  lifted  with 
thefe,  and  ranked  on  their  lide,  who  place  certainty 
only  in  clear  and  diftindl  ideas  ?  What  more  direct  and 
categorical  anfwer  could  your  lordftiip  wifti  for,  to  de- 
cide this  queftion,  than  that  which  I  give?  To  which 
nothing  can  be  replied,  but  that  it  is  not  true:  but 
that  your  lordftiip  does  not  objedt  to  it ;  but  fays,  ''  it 
"  docs  not  come  fully  up  in  all  things  to  what  your 
*'  lordfiiip  could  wiih."  What  other  things  there  cati 
be  wilhed  for  in  an  anfwer,  which,  if  it  be  true,  de- 
cides the  matter,  and  which  is  not  doubted  to  be  true, 
comes  not  within  my  guefs.  But  though  my  anfwer  be 
an  unexceptionable  anfwer,  as  to  the  point  in  queftion, 
yet,  it  fccms,  \\\y  book  is  not  an  unexceptionable  book, 
becaufc,  I  own,  that  in  it  I  fay,  ''  that  certainty  of 
**  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  diligree- 
*'  mcnt  of  any  ideas,  as  exprefTed  in  any  propoiition.** 
Whether  it  be  true,  that  certainty  of  knowledge  lies  in 
fuch  a  perception,  is  nothing  to  the  queftion  here  ;  that, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  an  occaiion  to  examine  in  ano- 
ther place.     I'he  queftion  here  is,   whether  I  ought  to 
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have  been  ranked  with  thofe,  who  lay  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  ?  And  to  that,  I 
think,  my  anfwer  is  a  full  and  decifive  anfwer ;  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  in  it,  which  your  lordfhip 
could  wiih  for,  to  make  it  fuller. 

But  it  is  natural  the  book  ihould  be  found  fault  with, 
when  the  author,  it  feems,  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
under  your  lordfliip's  ill  opinion.  This  I  could  not 
but  be  furprized  to  find  in  a  paragraph,  which  your 
lordfhip  declares  was  deligned  to  give  me  fatisfaction. 
Your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  though  my  anfwer  doth  not 
"  come  up  in  all  things  to  what  you  could  wiih  ;  yet 
*'  you  are  glad  to  find,  that  in  general  I  own  the  my- 
"  fteries  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  the  fcriptures  to  be 
^'  the  foundation  and  rule  of  it." 

My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  declared  to 
your  lordfhip,  or  any  body  elfe,  that  I  did  not  own  all 
the  do(fl:rines  of  the  chriflian  faith,  and  the  fcriptures 
to  be  the  fole  rule  and  foundation  of  it.  And  there- 
fore I  know  no  more  reafon  your  lordfhip  bad  to  fay, 
that  you  are  glad  to  iind,  that  in  general  i  own,  &c. 
than  I  have  reafon  to  fay,  *'  that  I  am  glad  to  find,  that 
^'  in  general  your  lordfnip  owns  the  myileries  of  the 
'^  chriftian  faith,  and  the  fcriptures  to  be  the  founda- 
'^  tion  and  rule  of  it."  Unlefs  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  thofe  who  do  not  write  and  appear  in  print,  in 
controverfies  of  religion,  do  not  own  the  chriftian  faith, 
and  the  fcriptures  as  the  rule  of  it. 

I  know,  my  lord,  of  what  weight  a. commendation 
from  your  lordfhip's  pen  is  in  the  world :  and  I  per- 
ceive your  lordftiip  knows  the  value  of  it,  which  has 
made  your  lordftiip  temper  yours  of  me  with  fo  large 
an  alloy,  for  fear  pofTibly  left  it  ftiould  work  too  ftrongly 
on  my  vanity.  For  whether  I  conftder  where  thefe 
words  ftand,  or  how  they  are  brought  in,  or  what  inti- 
mation they  carry  with  them  ;  which  way  foever  I  turn 
them',  I  do  not  find  they  were  intended  to  puft'  me  up, 
though  they  are  in  a  paragraph  purpofely  written  to 
give  me  fatisfadion ;  and  grounvkd  on  words  of  mine, 
which  fscm  to  be  approved  by  your  lordfhip  before  any 
in  my  letter  j  but  which  yet  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
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place  (whither  your  lordfliip  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
fetch  them  from  my  podfcript)  unlels  it  be  to  give 
vent  to  {o  extraordinary  a  fort  of  compliment :  for  they 
are,  I  think,  in  their  fubjed,  as  well  as  place,  the  re- 
jnotefl  of  any  in  my  letter,  from  the  argument  your 
lordiliip  was  then  upon  ;  which  was  to  fhow  what  care 
vou  had  taken  not  to  be  mifunderftood  to  my  prejudice. 
For  what,  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  would  you  thmk  of 
him,  who  from  fome  words  of  your  lordihip*s,  that 
feemed  to  exprefs  much  of  a  chriilian  fpirit  and  temper 
(for  fo  your  lordfnip  is  pleafed  to  fay  of  thcfe  of  mine) 
lliould  feek  occafion  to  tell  your  lordlbip,  and  the 
world,  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  your  lordlhip  was 
a  chriftian,  and  that  you  believed  the  Bible?  For  this, 
com.mon  humanity,  as  well  as  chriltian  charity,  obliges 
us  to  believe  of  every  one,  who  calls  himfelf  a  chrif- 
tian, till  he  manifefts  the  contrary.  Whereas  the  fay- 
ing, I  am  glad  to  find  fuch  an  one  believes  the  fcrip- 
ture,  is  underflood  to  intimate,  that  I  knew  the  time 
when  he  did  not ;  or,  at  leafl,  when  I  fufpected  he  did 
not.  But  perhaps  your  lordfhip  had  fome  other  mean- 
ing in  it,  which  I  C!^o  not  fee.  The  largenefs  of  your 
lordfliip's  mind,  and  the  charity  of  a  father  of  our 
church,  makes  me  hope  that  i  paifcd  not  in  your  lord- 
fhip's  opinion  for  a  heathen,  till  your  lordlhip  read  that 
paiilige  m  the  poftfcript  of  my  late  letter  x.o  you. 

But  to  return  to  the  fatisfa^^ition  your  lordlhip  is 
giving  me.  I'o  thofe  \^  ords  quoted  out  of  my.  poft- 
fcript, your  lordiliip  fubjoins  :  '^  which  words  fecm  to 
*-  exprefs  fo  much  of  a  chriflian  fpirit  and  temper,  that 
*•  I  cannot  believe  you  intended  to  give  any  advantage 
'*  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  ;  but  whether 
''  there  hath  not  been  too  juft  occaiion  for  them  to 
"  apply  them  in  that  manner,  is  a  thing  very  fit  fo^^- 
'^  you  to  confider/' 

Your  iordlhrp  here  again  cxpreiies  a  favourable' opi-- 
nion  of  my  intensions,  which  1  gratefully  acknov.  ledge: 
but  you  add,  '^  that  it  is  fit  for  me  to  conlider,  whc^ 
^'  ther  there  hath  not  been  too  juft  occaiion  for  them 
*'  to  apply  them  in  that  manner.''  My  lord,  I  Ihall 
do  what  your  iordfliip  thinks  i;3  fit  for  me  to  do^  when 
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your  lordfliip  does  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  who  thofc 
enemies  of  the  faith  are,  who  have  applied  thofe  words 
of  my  poftfcript,  (for  to  thofe  alone,  by  any  kind  of 
conftrudion,  can  I  make  your  lordHiip's  word,  "  them  '* 
refer)  and  the  manner  which  they  have  applied  them 
\n,  and  the  too  juft  occafion  they  have  had  fo  to  apply 
them.  For  I  confefs,  my  lord,  I  am  at  a  iofs  as  to  all 
thefe  ;  and  thereby  unable  to  obey  your  lordlliip's  com- 
mands, till  your  lordiliip  does  me  the  favour  to  make 
me  underftand  all  thefe  particulars  better. 

But  if  by  any  new  way  of  conllruc^ion,  unintelligible 
to  me,  the  word,  them,  here  ihall  be  applied  to  any 
paflages  of  my  ElTay  of  Human  Underflanding^  I  mud 
humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  this  one  thing,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  what  your  lordfhip  has  defigned  for 
my  fatisfadion,  that  though  my  complaint  be  of  your 
lordfhip's  manner  of  applying  what  I  had  publifhed  in 
my  Eflky,  fo  as  to  interefl:  me  in  a  controverfy  wherein 
I  meddled  not;  your  lordfliip  all  along  tells  me  of 
others,  that  have  mifapplied  I  know  not  what  words 
in  my  book,  after  I  know  not  what  manner.  Now  as 
to  this  matter,  I  befeech  your  lordihip  to  believe,  that 
when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  applies  my  words 
contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them 
oppofite  to  the  do61rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party 
in  that  controverfy  againfl:  the  Trinity,  as  your  lord- 
ihip knows  I  complam  your  lordfliip  has  done,  I  Ihali 
complain  of  them  too  ;  and  conllder,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  fatisfadlion  they  give  me  and  others  in  it. 

Your  lordlhip's  next  words  arc :  ''  for  in  an  age, 
^^  wherein  the  myfleries  of  faith  are  fo  much  expofed, 
"  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity;  it  is  a 
/'  thing  of  dangerous  confequence  to  flart  fuch  new 
^^  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men's 
^'  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  ;  as  will  foon  ap- 
*'  pear  from  your  conceiiions." 

Thefe  words  contain  a  further  accufation  of  my  book, 
which  fhall  be  confidered  in  its  due  place.  What  I  am 
now  upon  is  the  fatisfaction  yourlordfnip  is  giving  mc, 
in  reference  to  my  complaint.  And  as  to  that,  what 
follows  is  brought  only  to  iliow  that  your  lordfliip  had 
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reafon  to  fay,  *'  that  my  notions  were  carried  beyond 
"  my  intentions  :*'  for  in  thefe  words  your  lordfhip 
winds  up  all  the  follov»ing  eight  or  nine  pages,  viz. 
"  thus  far  I  have  endeavoured,  with  all  poflible  brevity 
"  and  clearnefs,  to  lay  down  your  fenfe  about  this 
*'  matter ;  by  which  it  is  fufficiently  proved,  that  I  had 
*'  reafon  to  fay,  that  your  notions  were  carried  beyond 
"  your  intenaoiis." 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordfnip,  that  my  com- 
pl:'nt  was  not  that  your  lordfliip  faid,  '*  that  my  no- 
**  tions  were  carried  beyond  my  intentions."  I  was 
not  fo  abfurd,  as  to  turn  what  was  matter  of  acknow- 
ledgement into  matter  of  complaint.  And  therefore, 
in  Ihowing  the  care  you  had  taken  of  me  for  my  fatis- 
fadion,  your  lordfhip  needed  not  to  have  been  at  fo 
much  pains,  in  fo  long  a  deduction,  to  prove  to  me, 
that  you  had  reafon  for  faying  Vvliat  was  fo  nianifefcly 
in  my  favour,  whether  you  had  reafon  for  faying  it  or 
no.  But  my  complaint  Vvas,  that  the  new  way  of  rea- 
foning,  accufed  by  your  lordfhip,  as  oppoiite  to  the 
dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  being  in  laying  all  toundarion 
of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftind:  ideas,  your  loidiiiip 
ranked  me  amongft  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
rcafoning,  though  I  laid  not  all  foundation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and  diftindl  ideas.  And  this  being  my  com- 
plaint, it  is  for  this  that  there  needs  a  reafon.  Your 
lordfnip  fubjoins, 

**  But  you  flill  feem  concerned  that  I  quote  your 
"  words ;  although  I  declare  they  were  ufed  to  other 
**  purpofes  than  you  intended  them.  I  do  confefs  to 
''  you,  that  the  reafon  of  it  was,  that  I  found  your 
**  notions,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  vvas  the  miain  foun- 
*'  dation  which  the  author  of  Chriiiianity  not  myileri- 
*'  ous  went  upon  ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  which 
*'  looked  like  reafon,  if  that  principle  were  removed; 
"  which  made  me  fo  much  endeavour  to  fnow  that  it 
"  would  not  hold.  And  fo,  I  fuppofe,  the  reafori  of 
"  my  mentioning  your  words  fo  often,  is  no  longer  a 
'*  riddle  to  you." 

Mv  lord,  he  that  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look 
into  that  part  of  my  former  letter,  where  I  fpeak  of 
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your  iordfhip's  way  of  proceeding  as  a  riddle  to  me ;  or 
to  that,  which  your  lordlhip  here  quoted,  for  n.y  feem- 
ing  concerned  at  it  ;  will  find  my  complaint,  in  both 
places,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  was,  that  I  was  fo 
every-where  joined  with  others  under  the  comprehcn- 
five  words  of  they  and  them,  &c.  though  my  book 
alone  was  every-where  quoted,  *'  that  the  world  would 
^'  be  apt  to  think  I  was  the  perfon  who  argued  againfl 
^'  the  Trinity  and  denied  myfteries;''  againfl  whom 
your  lordfliip  direcled  thefe  very  pages.  For  fo  I  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  in  that  part,  which  your  lordfliip  here 
quotes.  And  as  to  this,  your  Iordfhip's  way  of  writing 
(which  is  the  fubjed  of  my  complaint)  is  (for  any 
thing  your  lordfhip  has  in  your  anfwer  faid  to  give  me 
latisfadlionj  as  rnuch  ftill  a  riddle  to  me  as  ever. 

For  that  which  your  lordfhip  here  fays,  and  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  find  your  lordfhip  has  faid  to  clear  it, 
feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  towards  it.  Your  lordfliip 
fays,  *'  the  reafon  of  it  was,  that  you  found  my  no- 
^'  tions,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  founda- 
''  tion  which  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myfterious 
?'  v;ent  upon,'*  <Src. 

With  fubmifhon,  I  thought  your  lordfliip  had  found, 
that  the  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity 
not  myflerious  went  upon,  and  for  which  he  was  made 
pne  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning, 
oppofite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was,  that  he 
made,  or  fuppofed,  clear  and  diftincL  ideas  necelfary  to 
certainty  ;  but  that  is  not  my  notion,  as  to  certainty  by 
ideas.  My  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas  is,  that  cer- 
tainty confifls  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they 
be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  diflincl  or  no: 
nor  have  I  any  notions  of  certainty  more  than  this  one. 
And  if  your  lordlliip  had  for  this  called  me  a  gentle- 
man of  a  new^  way  of  reafoning,  or  made  me  one  of 
the  oppofers  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  I  Ihould 
perhaps  have  wondered  ;  but  Ihould  not  at  all  have 
complained  of  your  lordinip,  for  diredtly  qucflioning 
this  or  any  of  my  opinions  :  I  Ihould  only  have  exa- 
mined what  your  lordfhip  had  faid  to  fupport,  or  have 
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dcfircd  you  to  make  out,  that  charge  againfl:  me  ;  which 
is  what  I  Ihall  do  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  examine 
what  your  lordiliip  now  charges  this  opinion  with  :  but 
I  Ihall  not  add  any  complaints  to  my  defence. 

That  which  I  complained  of,  was,  that  I  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning, 
w  ithout  being  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo  ;  and  fo  wa>^ 
brought  into  a  chapter,  wherein  I  thought  myfelf  not 
concerned :  which  '.vas  managed  fo,  that  my  book  was 
all  along  quoted,  and  others  argued  againfl: ;  others  were 
entitled  to  what  I  had  faid,  and  I  to  what  others  faid, 
without  knowing  why,  or  how.  Nor  am  I  yet,  I  muft 
own,  much  enlightened  in  the  reafoa  of  it :  that  was 
the  caiife  why  I  then  thought  it  a  new  way  of  writing  i 
and  that  mull  be  my  apology  for  thinking  fo  flill,  till 
I  light  upon,  or  am  directed  to,  fom.e  author  who  has 
ever  writ  thus  before. 

And  thus  I  come  to  the  end  of  what  your  lordfliip 
has  faid,  to  that  part  of  my  letter  ivhich  your  lordfhip 
calls  my  complaint;  wherein,  I  think,  I  have  omitted 
nothing  which  your  lordfhip  has  alleged  for  the  fatis- 
faction  of  others,  or  myfelf,  under  thofe  two  heads,  of 
ihc  occafion  of  your  lordfhip's  way  of  w  rking  as  you 
did,  and  the  care  you  took  not  to  be  mifunderftood. 
And  if,  my  lord,  as  to  me,  it  has  not  polTibly  had  all 
the  fuccefs  your  lordfhip  propofed  ;  I  beg  your  lordfhip 
to  attribute  it  to  my  dulnefs,  or  any  thing  rather  than 
an  unwillingncfs  to  be  fatisfied. 

My  lord,  I  fo  little  love  conrrovcriy%  that  I  never 
began  a  difpute  with  any-body ;  nor  fhall  ever  continue 
it,  where  others  begin  with  me,  any  longer  than  the 
appearance  of  truth,  which  firft  made  me  w  rite,  obliges 
mc  not  to  quit  it.  But  leaft  of  all,  would  I  have  any 
controverfy  with  your  lordihip,  if  I  had  any  deiign  in 
writing,  but  the  defence  of  truth.  I  do  not  know  my 
own  weaknefs,  or  \(>iir  lordlhip's  flrength  fo  little,' as 
to  enter  the  lifts  with  your  lordiliip  only  for  a  trial  of 
fkill,  or  the  vain  and  ridiculous  hopes  of  victory.  No- 
thing, I  know,  but  truth  oxi  my  fide,  can  fupport  me 
againll  fo  great  a  man  ;  whole  very  name  in  wriiing 
and  authority,  in  the  Icai'ned  world,  is  oi-  weight  cnQugK 
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to  cruili  and  link  whatever  opinion  has  not  that  folid 
bails  to  bear  it  up. 

There  are  men  that  enter  into  difputes  to  get  a  name 
ill  controverfy,  or  for  fome  little  by-ends  of  a  party: 
your  iordihip  has  been  fo  long  in  the  firft  rank  of  the 
men  of  letters,  and  by  common  confent  fettled  at  the 
cop  of  this  learned  age,  that  it  muft  pafs  for  the  utmofl 
folly,  not  to  think,  that  if  your  lordHiip  condefcended 
fo  far,  as  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  opinions  of  fo  in- 
conliderable  a  man  as  I  am,  it  was  with  a  ^<i{\gVi  to  con- 
vince me  of  my  errours,  and  not  to  gain  reputation  on 
one  fo  infinitely  below  your  match.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  I  ilill  continue  to  offer  my  doubts  to  your 
lordfliip,  in  thofe  parts  wherein  I  am  not  yet  fo  happv  ai 
to  be  convinced ;  and  it  is  with  this  fatisflidtion  I  return 
this  anfwer  to  your  lordlliip,  that  if  I  am  in  a  miftakc, 
your  Iordihip  will  certainly  deted  it,  and  lead  me  into 
the  truth;  which  I  fhall  embrace,  with  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  benefit  I  have  received  from  your  lord- 
lliip's  inftrudtions.  And  that  your  lordfliip,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  have  the  goodncfs  to  allow  me,  as  be- 
comes a  fcholar,  willing  to  profit  by  the  favour  you  do 
me,  to  ihow  your  Iordihip  where  I  itick,  and  in  w  hat 
points  your  lordfhip's  arguments  have  failed  to  work 
upon  me.  For,  as  on  the  one  fide  it  would  not  become 
QiVi'^  that  would  learn  of  your  Iordihip  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  convinced,  before  he  is  convinced  ;  and  I  know 
your  lordfliip  would  blame  me  for  it,  if  I  iliould  do  fo  : 
{o  ovl  the  other  fide,  to  continue  to  dilfent  from  your 
Iordihip,  where  you  have  done  me  x.'{\t  honour  to  take 
pains  with  me,  without  gi^'ing  you  my  rcafons  for  it, 
would,  I  think,  be  aa  ungrateful  and  unmannerly  ful- 
lennefs. 

Your  lordfliip  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  write  feveral 
leaves,  to  give  me  fatisfadlion  as  to  the  matter  of  my 
complaints.  I  return  your  Iordihip  my  moil  humble 
thanks  for  this  great  condefcenfion  ;  which  I  take  as  a 
pledge,  that  you  will  bear  with  the  reprelentation  of 
my  doubts,  in  other  points,  wherein  I  am  {o  unlucky 
as  not  to  be  yet  thoroughly  enlightened  by  your  lord- 
fliip.    And  fo  I  go  on  to  the  remaining  parts  of  your 
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letter,  which,  I  think,  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two,  viz.  thofe  things  in  my  Eflay,  which  your 
lordfhip  now  charges,  as  concernea  in  the  controverfy 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  others,  as  faulty  in  themfelves, 
whether  we  confider  them  with  refpedl  to  any  dodlrines 
of  religion  or  no. 

In  the  clofe  of  your  lord fliip's  letter,  after  fome  other 
expreffions  of  civility  to  me,  for  which  I  return  your 
lordfliip  my  thanks,  I  find  thefe  words  :  *'  I  do  alTure 
**  you,  that  it  is  out  of  no  difrefped:,  or  the  leafb  ill-will 
*^  to  you,  that  I  have  again  coniidered  this  matter ;  but 
*^  becaufe  I  am  further  convinced,  that  as  you  have 
*^  ftated  your  notion  of  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
^^  confequence  to  that  article  of  the  chriflian  faith,- 
*^  which  I  endeavour  to  defend.'' 

This  now  is  a  dired  charge  againft  my  book  ;  and  I 
mufl  own  it  a  great  fatisfadlion  to  me,  that  I  fnall  now 
be  no  longer  at  a  lofs,  who  it  is  your  lordfhip  means ; 
that  I  fhall  ftand  by  myfelf,  and  myfelf  anfwer  for  my 
own  faults,  and  not  be  fo  placed  in  fuch  an  affociation 
wdth  others,  that  will  hinder  me  from  knowing  what  is 
my  particular  guilt  and  fhare  in  the  accufation.  Had 
your  lordfhip  done  me  the  favour  to  have  treated  me  ^o 
before,  you  had  heard  nothing  of  all  thofe  complaints 
which  have  been  fo  troublefome  to  your  lordfliip. 

To  take  now  a  right  view  of  this  matter,  it  is  fit  to 
confider  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  it :  your  lordfliip 
had  a  controverfy  with  the  unitarians  ;  they,  in  their 
anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  fermons,  and  elfewhere,  talk 
of  ideas  ;  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  whe- 
ther an  unitarian  or  no,  your  lordfhip  fays  not,  neither 
do  I  inquire,  gives  an  account  of  reafon,  which,  as  your 
lordfhip  fays,  fuppofes  certainty  to  confifl  only  in  clear 
and  diflind  ideas  ;  and  becaufe  he  expreffes  himfelf  in 
fome  other  things  conformable  to  what  I  had  faid  in 
my  book,  my  book  is  brought  into  the  controverfy, 
though  there  be  no  fuch  opinion  in  it,  as  your  lordfliip 
oppofed.  For  what  that  was,  is  plain  both  from  what 
has  been  obferved  out  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  and  alfo  in 
your  letter^  viz.  this  prcpofition>  ''  that  certainty,  as  to- 
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*^  matters  of  faith,  is  founded  upon  clear  and  diftindt 
^'  ideas  :"  but  my  book  not  having  that  proportion  in 
it,  which  your  lordfliip  then  oppofed,  as  overthrowing 
myfteries  of  faith,  at  that  time,  fell,  by  I  know  not  what 
chance  and  misfortune,  into  the  unitarian  controverfy. 
Upon  examination,  my  book  being  not  found  guilty 
of  that  proportion,  which  your  lordfhip,  in  your  Vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  oppofed,  becaufe 
it  overthrows  the  myfteries  of  faith ;  I  thought  it  ac- 
quitted, and  clear  from  that  controverfy.  No,  it  mufi: 
not  efcape  fo  :  your  lordftiip  having  again  coniidcred 
this  matter,  has  found  new  matter  of  accufation,  and  a 
new  charge  is  brought  againfl:  my  book  ;  and  what  now 
is  it  ?  even  this,  ^'  That  as  I  have  ftated  the  notion  of 
*'  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
*^  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  your  lordfhip  has 
**  endeavoured  to  defend." 

The  accufation  then,  as  it  now^  ftands,  is,  that  my 
notion  of  ideas  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  &c. 

Such  an  accufation  as  this  brought  in  any  court  in 
England,  would,  no  doubt,  be  thought  to  fhow  a  great 
inclination  to  have  the  accufed  be  fufpedled,  rather  than 
any  evidence  of  being  guilty  of  any  thing ;  and  fo  would 
immediately  be  difmilTed,  without  hearing  any  plea  to 
it.  But  in  controverfies  in  print,  wherein  an  appeal  is 
mad^  to  the  judgment  of  niankind,  the  ftridl  rules  of 
proceeding  in  juftice,  are  not  always  thought  necelTary 
to  be  obferved ;  and  the  {tni<^xiQz  of  thofe  who  are  ap- 
pealed to,  being  never  formjilly  pronounced,  a  caufe 
can  never  be  difmiffed  as  lonj^  as  the  profecutor  is 
pieafed  to  continue  or  renew  his  charge- 
As  to  the  matter  in  hand,  thou  oh  what  your  lordfliip 
fays  here  agamft  my  book,  be  nothing  but  your  appre- 
henfion  of  what  may  be ;  yet  nobody  w  ill  think  it 
ftrange,  or  unfuitable  to  your  lordfnip's  charader  and 
ftation,  to  be  w^atchful  over  any  article  of  the  chriilian 
faith,  efpecially  one  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend ;  and  to  Vvarn  the  world  of  any  thing  your  lordfhip 
may  fufped  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it,  as  far 
as  you  can  efpy  it.    And  to  this  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
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to  attribute  the  trouble  your  lordfliip  has  been  at,  to 

write  again  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing  I  muft  take  notice  of,  in  this  your 
lordfliip's  new  charge  againfl:  my  book,  that  it  is  againd 
my  notion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  ftated  it.  This  contain- 
ing all  that  I  have  faid  in  my  EiTay  concerning  ideas, 
which,  as  your  lordlliip  takes  notice,  is  not  a  little  j 
your  lordlhip,  I  know,  would  not  be  thought  to  leave 
fo  general  an  accufation  upon  my  book,  as  you  could 
receive  no  anfvver  to  :  and  therefore  though  your  lord- 
fhip  has  not  been  pleafed  plainly  to  fpecify  here  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  notion  of  ideas,  which  your  lordfliip  ap- 
prehends to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article 
which  your  lordfliip  has  defended  ;  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
find  them,  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 

Your  lordlhip's  words,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
page,  run  thus  :  ''  I  can  eafily  bear  the  putting  of  phi- 
<'  lofophical  notions  into  a  modern  and  falhionable 
*'  drefs.'' 

*'  Let  men  exprefs  their  minds  by  ideas,  if  they 
**  pleafe;  and  take  pleafure  in  forting,  and  comparing, 
*'  and  connedling  of  them,  I  am  not  forward  to  con- 
*'  demn  them  :  for  every  age  muft  have  its  new  modes  ; 
*'  and  it  is  very  well,  if  truth  and  reafon  be  received  in 
•**  any  garb.  I  was  therefore  far  enough  from  condemn- 
*'  ing  your  way  of  ideas,  till  I  found  it  made  the  only 
*'  ground  of  certainty,  and  made  ufc  of  to  overthrow 
•'  the  myfteries  of  our  faith,  as  I  told  you  in  the  begin- 
**  ning." 

Thcfe  words,  leading  to  your  lordfhip's  accufation, 
I  thought  the  likelieft  to  fliow  me  what  it  was  in  my 
book,  that  your  lordlhip  now  declared  againft,  as  what 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  yoir 
have  defended  ;  and  chat  fcemed  to  me  to  lie  in  thofe 
two  particulars,  viz.  the  making  fo  much  ufe  of  the 
word  ideas  ;  and  my  placing,  as  I  do,  certainty  in  ideas, 
i.  e.  in  the  things  fignified  by  them.  And  thefe  two 
feem  here  to  be  the  particulars  which  your  lordfliip  com- 
prehends under  my  way  by  ideas.  But  that  I  might  not 
be  led  into  miftake  by  this  paflage,  which  feeraed  a 
little  more  obfcure  and  doubtful  to  me,  than  I  could 

have 
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have  wiflied ;  I  confulted  thofe  otb.cr  places,  Avhcrein 
your  lordihip  feemed  to  exprefs,  whaL  it  was  that  vour 
lordfhip  now  accufed  in  my  book,  in  reference  to  the 
unitarian  controverfy  ;  and  which  your  lordiliip  appre- 
hends may  be  of  dangerous  confequcnce  to  that  article. 
Your  lordihip,  in  the  clofe  of  the  words  above-quoted, 
out  of  your  anfwer,  tells  me :  ''  you  were  fir  enough 
''  from  condemnuig  my  way  of  ideas,  till  your  lord- 
*'  ihip  found  it  made  the  only  ground  of  certainty,  and 
*'  made  ufe  of  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  our  faith, 
*^  as  you  told  me  in  the  beginning." 

My  lord,  the  way  of  ideas  which  your  lordflnp  op- 
pofed  at  firfl,  was  the  \yay  of  certainty  only  by  clear  and 
diftindl  ideas ;  as  appears  by  your  words  above-quoted  : 
but  that,  your  lordfhip  now  knows,  was  not  my  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas^  and  therefore  that,  and  all  the  ufe 
can  be  made  of  it  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  our 
faith,  be  that  as  it  will,  cannot  any  more  be  charged  on 
my  book,  but  is  quite  cut  of  doors  :  and  therefore  what: 
you  faid  in  the  beginning,  gave  me  no  light  into  w  hat 
was  your  lordfnip's  prefent  accufation. 

But  a  little  farther  on  I  found  thefe  words :  "  when 
*^  new  terms  ai-e  m.ade  ufe  of,  by  ill  men,  to  promote 
^^  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the  myf- 
*^  teries  of  our  faith,  we  have  then  reafon  to  inquire  into 
*^  them,  and  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of 
*^  them.  And  this  was  the  true  and  only  reafon  of  my 
^'  looking  into  this  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  becaufe 
*'  I  found  it  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.'* 

Here,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip  feems  to  lay  your  accu- 
fation wholly  againft  new  terms  and  their  tendency. 
And  in  another  place  your  lordftiip  has  thefe  words  : 
''  The  world  hath  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  ideas 
"  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  ftrange  things 
'"  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  ;  and  yet  thefe 
*^^  ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of 
^'  things,  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of  in  our  reafoning. 
*'  You  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  EfTay  concerning  Humim 
*'  Underftanding]  fay  in  that  chapter,  about  the  exift- 
**  enceofGod,  you  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefj 
'*  yourfelf,  in  the  mofl  uiual  and  familiar  way,  by  com- 
VoL.  III.  K  ''  fi^^^ 
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•*  mon  words  and  expreffions.  I  would  you  hcid  doftt 
••  to  quite  through  your  book:  for  then  you  had  never 
**  o-ivcn  that  occafion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith  to 
*'  take  up  your  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effeduai  battery 
*'  (as  they  imagined)  againd  the  myfterics  of  the  chrif- 
*•  tian  faith.  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfac- 
'*  tion  of  your  ideas  long  enough,  before  I  had  taken 
'•  notice  oi  them,  unlefs  I  had  found  them  employed 
'*  about  doing  mifchief.'* 

By  which  places  it  is  plain,  that  that  which  your  lord- 
fliip  apprehends  in  my  book,  ''  may  be  of  dangerous 
*'  confequcnce  to  the  article  which  your  lordfhip  has 
•*  endeavoured  to  defend,"  is  my  introducing  new 
terms ;  and  that  which  your  lordfliip  inflances  in,  is 
that  of  ideas.  And  the  reafon  your  lordiliip  gives,  in 
every  of  thefe  places,  why  your  lordfhip  has  fuch  an  ap- 
prchenfion  of  ideas,  as  '*  that  they  may  be  of  dangerous 
''  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lord- 
*'  fliip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is,  becaufe  they  have 
'*  been  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.  And  I  might  (your 
"  lordfhip  fays)  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfadlion  of  my 
'^  ideas  long  enough,  before  you  had  taken  notice  of 
"  therh,  Unlefs  your  lordlhip  had  found  them  employed 
*'  in  doing  mifchief."  Which,  at  laft,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more,  viz. 
that  your  lordfhip  fears  ideas,  i.  e.  the  term  ideas,  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  confe- 
quence to  what  your  lordfliip  has  endeavoured  to  defend, 
becaufe  they  have  been  miade  ufe  of  in  arguing  againft 
it.  For  I  am  fure  your  lordfhip  does  not  mean,  that 
you  apprehend  the  things,  fignihcd  by  ideas,  ^^  may  be 
*'  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  article  of  faith  your 
*'  lordOiip  endeavours  to  defend,*'  becaufe  they  have 
been  made  ufe  of  againfl  it :  for  (befides  that  your  lord- 
lhip mentions  terms)  that  would  be  to  exped  that  thofe 
who  oppofe  that  article,  (liould  oppofe  it  without  aiiy 
thoug  .ts  ;  for  the  thing  lignified  by  ideas,  is  nothing 
but  the  immediate  objecls  o"f  our  ininds  in  thinking  :  io 
that  unlefs  any  one  can  oppofe  the  article  your  lordfliip 
defends,  without  thinking  on  fomething,  he  muff  ufe 
the  things  fignified  by  ideas ;  for  he  that  thinks,  muft 

have 
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have  fome  immediate  objc^^  of  his  mind  in  thinkincr, 
i.  e.  muft  have  ideas.  ^* 

But  .whether  k  be  the  name  or  the  thin^r,  ideas  in 
found,  or  ideas  in  fignification,  that  your  lordlinp  ap- 
prehends may  be  of  dangerous  confcquence  to  that  arti- 
cle of  taith,  which  your  iordlliip  endeavours  to  defend, 
it  feenis  to  me,  I  will  not  fay  a  new  way  of  reafoning 
(for  that  belongs  to  me)  but  were  it  not  your  lordihip's, 
I  fhould  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reafoning, 
to  write  againil  a  book,  wherein  your  lorddiip  acknowl 
ledges  they  are  not  uled  to  bad  purpofes,  no/employed 
to  do  mifchief :  only  becaufe  that  you  find  that  ideas 
are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  lordihip,  employed  to 
do  mifchief;  and  fo  apprehend  they  may  be  of  danger- 
ous confequence  to  the  article  your  lordfliip  has  engag- 
ed in  the  defence  of.  For  whether  ideas  as  terms,  or 
ideas  as  the  immediate  objedts  of  the  mind  lignified  by 
thofe  terms,  may  be,  in  your  lordfliip's  apprehenlion, 
of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article;  1  do  not  fee 
how  your  lordfliip's  waiting  againft  the  notion  of  ideas, 
as  flated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  oppofers 
from  employing  them  in  doing  mifchief,  as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  lord- 
ihip apprehends  thefe  ^'  new  terms,  thefe  ideas,  with 
*'  which  the  w^orld  hath,  of  late,  been  fo  ftrangcly 
*^  amufed  (though  at  laft  they  come  to  be  only  common 
''  notions  of  things,  as  your  lordfhip  owns)  may  be  of 
•^^  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article." 

My  lord,  if  any,  in  their  anfwer  to  your  lordfliip's 
fermons,  and  in  their  other  pamphlets,  wherein  your 
lordfhip  complains  they  have  talked  fo  much  of  ideas, 
have  been  troublefome  to  your  lordfliip  with  that  term  ; 
it  is  not  ftrange  that  your  lordfliip  fliould  be  tired  with 
that  found  :  but  how  natural  focver  it  be  to  our  weak 
conftitutions  to  be  offended  with  any  found,  wherewith, 
an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ;  yet, 
my  lord,  I  know  your  lordihip  has  a  better  opinion  of 
the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  hny  of  them  can 
be  overturned,  or  fo  much  as  iliakcn  with  a  breath, 
formed  into  any  found  or  term  \\  hatfoever. 
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Namrs  are  hut  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceiitions  ? 
and  lb  they  be  fLifficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their 
life,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of  them  have  in 
particular,  but  as  they  are  of  cafy  or  difficult  pronun- 
ciation, and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleaiant  found  :  and  what 
particuhir  antipathies  there  may  be  in  men,  to  fome  of 
them  upon  that  account,  is  not  eafy  to  be  forefeen.  This 
I  am  furc,  no  term  whatfoever  in  itfelf  bears,  one  more 
than  another,  any  oppofition  to  truth  of  any  kind  ;  they 
are  only  propoiitions  that  do,  or  can  oppol^  the  truth  of 
amy  article  or  doctrine  :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged 
from  being  fet  in  oppofition  to  truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  w^hich  may  not  be 
brought  into  a  propofltian,  wherein  the  moft  facred  and 
molt  evident  truths  may  be  oppofed  ;  but  that  is  not  a 
fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  ufe^  it.  And  therefore 
I  cannot  eafily  perfuade  myfelf  (whatever  your  lordfliip 
hath  faid  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  be- 
llowed lb  much  pains  upon  my  book,  becaufe  the  word 
idea  is  fo  much  ufed  there.  For  though  upon  my  faying, 
in  my  chapter  about  the  exigence  of  God,  **  that  I 
*'  fcarce  uil-d  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter  ;  your 
**  lordfliip  wifhes,  that  I  had  done  fo  quite  through  my 
*'  book  ;"  yet  I  mud  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  com- 
pliment to  me,  wherein  your  lordfliip  wifhed,  that  my 
book  had  been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  readers,  not 
ufed  to  that  and  the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordfhip 
has  fuch  an  apprehcniion  of  the  word  idea  ;  or  that  there 
is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  ufe  of  it,  inftead  of  the  word 
notion  (with  which  your  iordfliip  feems  to  take  it  to 
agree  in  fignification)  that  your  lordiliip  would  think  it 
V.  orth  your  while  to  fpend  any  part  of  your  valuable  time 
and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea 
fo  often  in  it :  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordlnip  to 
write  only  againfl:  an  impropriety  of  fpeech.  I  own  to 
j^our  lordihip,  it  is  a  great  condefcenlion  in  your  lord- 
fhip to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  fhare  in 
what  your  lordiliip  has  writ  againfl  my  book,  as  fome 
exprelTions  would  perfuade  one ;  and  I  would,  for  the 
Xatisfaclion  of  your  Iordfliip,  change  the  term  of  idea  for 
A  better,  if  your  lordilaip,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to 
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Jt.  For,  that  notion  will  not  fo  well  f\and  for  every 
immediate  objed  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  dots, 
I  have  (as  I  guefs)  fomewherc  given  a  rcafon  in  my 
book ;  by  fliowing  that  the  term  notion  is  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a  certain  fort  of  thofc  objedts, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes :  and,  I  think,  it  would  not 
found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay  the  notion  of  red,  and 
the  notion  of  a  horfc  ;  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea 
of  a  horfe.  But  if  any  one  thitiks  it  will,  1  contend  not ; 
for  I  have  no  fondnefs  for,  nor  antipathy  to,  any  parti- 
cular articulate  founds  :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  fpeli 
er  fafcination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not 
fee  how  it  is  the  better  or  worfe,  becaufe  ill  men  have 
made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  to  bad  j 
purpofes;  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn,  or  lay  it 
by,  we  muftlay  by  the  terms  of  fcripture,  rcafon,  per-    . 
ception,  diftindl,  clear,  &c.  nay,  the  name  of  God  him-    j 
felf  will  not  efcape  :  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  thefe, 
or  any  other  term,    can  be  produced,  which  has  not    • 
ht^n  made  ufe  of  by  fuch  men,  and  to  fuch  purpofes.  J 
And  therefore,  ''  if  the  unitarians,  in  their  late  pam- 
^'  phlets,    have   talked    very  much    of,    and    ftrangcly 
''  amufed  the  world  with  ideas  ;"  1  cannot  believe  your 
lordihip  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worfe,  or  the 
more  dangerous,  becaufe  they  ufe  it ;  any  more  than, 
for  their  ufe  of  them,  you  will  think  reafon  orfcripturc 
terms  ill  or  dangerous.     And  therefore  what  your  lord- 
fliip  fays,  that  '*'  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfactioa 
^*  of  my  ideas  long  enough,  before  your  lordflnp  had 
''  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  you  had  found  them  em- 
*'  ployed  in  doing  mifchief;"  will,  1  prefume,  when 
your  lordfhip  has  confidered  again  of  this  matter,  pre- 
vail with  your  lordihip  to  let  me  enjoy  flill  the  fatisfac^ 
tion  I  take  in  my  ideas,  i.  e,  ^s  much  fatisfac1:ion  as  1 
can  take  in  fo  finail  a  matter,  as  is  the  ufing  of  a  proper 
term,  notwithflanding  it  lliould  be  employed  by  others 
in  doing  mifchief. 

For,  my  lord,  if  I  fnould  leave  it  wholly  out  ol  my 
book,  and  fubftitute  the  word  notion  every  where  m  the 
room  of  it ;  and  every  body  elfe  do  fo  too  (though  your 
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lordihip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpeft  that  I  have  the 
vanity  to  thmk  they  would  follow  my  example)  my 
book  would,  it  feems,  be  the  m.ore  to  your  lordfliip's 
liking:  but  1  do  not  fee  how  this  would  one  jot  abate 
the  nifjhief  y<^ur  lordfhip  complains  of.  For  the  uni- 
tarians might  as  n^.uch  employ  notions,  as  they  do  now 
ideas,  to  do  mifchief :  unlcfs  they  are  fuch  fools  as  to 
think  they  can  coniure  with  this  notable  word  idea  ;  and 
that  the  force  of  what  they  fay  lies  in  the  found,  and  not 
in  the  iigrification  of  their  terms. 

This  1  am.  fure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  chriftian 
religion  can  be  no  more  battered  by  one  word  than  an- 
other ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  or  endangered,  by 
any  found  whatfoever.  And  1  am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf, 
that  your  lordlhip  is  fatisfied  there  is  no  fiarm  in  the 
word  ideas,  becaufe  you  fay  you  fhould  not  have  taken 
any  notice  of  my  ideas,  **  if  the  enemies  of  our  faith  had 
'^  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual 
**  battery  againlt  the  mylleries  of  the  chriftian  faith." 
In  which  place,  by  nev/  way  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  conflrued  to  be  meant,  but  my  exprefllng  myfelf 
by  that  of  ideas  ;  and  not  by  other  more  common  words, 
and  of  ancienter  ftanding  in  the  Englifli  language. 

My  new  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  by  ndeas,  which 
ofteii  occurs  in  your  lordfl^ip's  letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a 
very  large  and  doubtful  exprefiion  i  and  may,  in  the  full 
latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  Effay  :  becauie  treating 
in  it  of  the  underflanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
faculty  of  think] n^'^-,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  confifts  in  thinking,  without  conll- 
dering  the  immediate  objecls  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
vhich  I  call  ideas  :  and  therefore  in  treating  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  I  guefs  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in 
confidering  m  hat  thefe  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking, 
are  ;  \v  hence  they  come  ;  what  ufe  the  mind  makes  of 
them,  m  its  feveral  ways  of  thinking;  and  what  are  the 
outward  marks  whereby  it  iignifies  them  to  others,  or 
records  them  for  its  own  ufe.  And  this,  in  fhort,  is 
my  way  by  ideas,  that  which  your  lordfnip  calls  my 
new  way  by  ideas ;  which,  my  lord,  if  ir  be  new,  it  is 

but 
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\yxX.  a  new  hiftory  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  think  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  adlions 
of  thinking,  reafoning,  believing,  and  knowing,  jull 
after  the  fame  manner  that  they  do  now :  though  whe- 
ther the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the 
way  how  they  performed  thefe  adions,  or  wherein  they 
conlifted,  I  do  not  know.  Were  1  as  well  read  as  your 
iordlhip,  I  fliould  have  beeii  fafe  fron\  that  gentle  repri- 
mand of  your  lordfhip's,  for  '^  thinking  my  way  of  ideas 
^'  new,  for  want  of  looking  into  other  men's  thoughts, 
"  which  appear  in  their  books." 

Your  lordfhip's  words,   as  an  acknowledgement  of 
your  inftrudions  in  the  cafe,  and  as  a  warning  to  others, 
>vho  will  be  fo  bold  adventurers  as  to  fpin  any  thing 
barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  Iball  fet  down  at 
large  :  and  they  run  thus  :  ^^  whether  you  took  this  way 
*'  of  ideas  from  the  modern  phiiofophcr,  mentioned  by 
*'  you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  but  1  intended  no  refledion 
^'  upon  you  in  it  (for  that  you  mean  by  my  commend- 
^*  ing  you  as  a  fcholar  of  fo  great  a  mallerj   I  never 
*^  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  in- 
"  ventions :  and  I  do  believe  you,  when  you  fay,  that 
'^  you  wrote  from  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideas 
"  you  had  there.     But  many  things  may  feem  new  to 
^^  one,  who  converfes  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which 
^'  really  are  not  fo  ;  as  he  may  iind,  when  he  looks  into 
''  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in  their 
'"  books.     And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  juil:  efteem 
'^  for  the   invention  of  fucly,  Ao  can   fpin   volumes 
'"  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts ;  yet  I  am  apt  to 
''  think  they  would  oblige  the  world  more,  if,  after 
''  -they  have  thought  fo  much  of  themfelves,  they  would 
'*  examine  what  thoughts  others  have  had  before  them, 
"  concerning  the  fame  things :  that  fo  thofe  may  not 
*'  be  thought  their  ow^n  inventions,  which  are  common 
''  to  themfelves  and  others.     If  a  man  fliould  try  all 
*'  the   magnetical   experiments   himfelf,    and.  publilh 
''  them  as  his  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  himfelt  x.o 
*'  be  the  inventor  of  them  :  but  he  that  exammcs  and 
*'  compares  with  them  what  Gilbert  and  others  have 
5'  done  before  him,  will  not  diniiniih  the  praife  of  hi« 
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*'  diligence,  but  may  wifh  he  had  compared  his  thoughts 
"  \vith  other  men's  ;  by  which  the  world  would  receive 
"  greater  advantage,  although  he  loft  the  honour  of 
*'  being  an  original. '* 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lord- 
fliip,  **  that  many  things  may  feem  new  to  one  that  con- 
*'  verfes  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are 
*'  not  fo:"  but  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fuggefl:  to  your 
lordfiup,  that  if,  in  the  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  they  feem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the 
inventor  of  them;  and  they  may  as  juftly  be  thought 
his  own  invention,  as  any  one's  ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the 
inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  be- 
fore him  :  the  diftinclion  of  invention,  or  not  invention, 
lying  not  in  thinking  firft  or  not  hrft,  but  in  borrowing 
or  not  borrov.ing  your  thoughts  from  another:  and  he 
to  whom  Ipmning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they 
feem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  an- 
other. So  he  truly  in^'ented  printing  in  Europe,  who, 
without  any  communication  with  the  Chincfe,  fpun  it 
out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever  fo  true, 
that  the  Chincfe  had  the  ufe  of  printing,  nay,  of  print-^ 
ing  in  the  very  fame  way,  among  them,  many  ages  be- 
fore him.  So  that  he  that  fpins  any  thing  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  that  feems  new  to  him,  cannot  ceafe  to  think 
it  his  own  invention,  ft  ould  he  examine  ever  fo  far  what 
thoughts  others  have  had  before  him,  concerning  the 
fame  thing ;  and  ftiould  find,  by  examining,  that  they 
had  the  fame  thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world, 
or  weighty  caufc  of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books, 
I  conftfs  I  do  not  fee.  The  great  end  to  me,  in  con- 
vcrfmg  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts  in  mat- 
ters of  fpeculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without'being  m.uch 
concerned  whether  my  own  fpinning  of  it  out  of  mine, 
or  their  fpinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  helps 
nie  to  it.  And  how  little  1  aftedt  the  honour  of  an  ori- 
ginal, may  be  fcen  in  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if 
any  where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likelieft  to  have 
ftiown  itfclf,  had  I  been  fo  over-run  with  it,  as  to  need 
a  cure.  Jt  is  where  I  fpcak  of  certainty,  in  thefe  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordfliip  in  ano^ 
ther  place :  ''  I  think  I  have  lliown  wherein  it  is  that 
f'  certainty,  real  certainty,  conlifls;  which,  whatever 
^'  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to  me  heretofore  one 
*'  of  thofe  defiderata,  which  I  found  great  want  of.*' 

Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  fecmed  to  mc,*and 
the  more  fo  becaufe  poflibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it 
in  the  books  of  others ;  yet  I  fpoke  of  it  as  new,  only 
to  myfelf ;  leaving  others  in  the  undifturbed  polIefTioii 
of  what  either  by  invention  or  reading  was  theirs  be- 
fore;  without  alfuming  to  myfelf  any  other  honour, 
but  that  of  my  own  ignorance  till  that  time,  if  others 
before  had  fhown  wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my 
lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occafion  been  forward  to  affume 
to  myfelf  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  been 
pretty  fafe  in  it ;  fmce  I  fliould  have  had  your  lordlhip 
for  my  guarantee  and  vindicator  in  that  point,  who  arc 
pleafed  to  call  it  new  ;  and,  as  fuch,  to  write  againfl-  it. 

And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  refpecl:  my  book  has  had 
very  unlucky  ftars,  fmce  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to 
difpleafe  your  lordlhip,  with  many  things  in  it,  for 
their  novelty  ;  as  *'  new  way  of  reafoning  ;  new  hypo- 
*'  thefis  about  reafon ;  new  fort  of  certainty ;  new 
*'  terms ;  new  way  of  ideas ;  new  method  of  certainty,** 
&c.  and  yet  in  other  places  your  lordfliip  feems  to 
think  it  worthy  in  m.e  of  your  lordlbip's  rehedtion,  for 
faying  but  what  others  have  faid  before.  As  where  I 
fay,  '^  in  the  different  make  of  men's  tempers  and 
*^  application  of  their  thoughts,  fomc  arguments  prc- 
f^  vail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  con- 
*'  firmation  of  the  fame  truth:"  your  lordfliip  afks, 
''  what  is  this  different  from  what  all  men  of  undcr- 
*'  ftanding  have  faid  ?'*  Again,  I  take  it  your  lordfliip 
jneant  not  thefe  words  for  a  commendation  of  my 
book,  where  you  fay ;  ''  but  if  no  more  be  meant  by 
f'  the  fimple  ideas  that  come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflec- 
*'  tion,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  know- 
*'  ledge;"  but  that  our  notions  of  things  come  in, 
either  from  our  fenfes,  or  the  excrcife  of  our  minds  : 
as  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  difcovery,  fo 
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your  lordfliip  is  far  enough  from  oppofing  that,  wherein 
you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  again,  **  but  what  need  all  this  great  noife 
'^  about  ideas  and  certainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by 
*^  ideas ;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our 
*■*  ideas  only  reprefent  to  us  fuch  things,  from  whence 
"  we  bring  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  things?'* 

And  *'  the  world  hath  been  Itrangely  amufed  with 
^*  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  ftrange 
*'  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  yet  thefe 
*'  ideas,  at  lafl:,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of 
''  things,  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of  in  our  reafon- 
"  ing,'*     And  to  the  like  purpofe  in  other  places. 

Whether  therefore  at  lall:  your  lordfhip  will  refolve, 
that  it  is  new  or  no,  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new, 
inuft  be  left  to  your  lordfhip.  This  I  find  by  it,  that 
my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the  one 
fide  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  fee  a  poflibility  to  help  it. 
If  there  be  readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts  ;  or,  on 
the  other  fide,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what 
can  be  juflified  by  received  authorities  in  print ;  I  mufl 
defire  them  to  make  themfelves  amends  in  that  part 
which  they  like,  for  the  difpleafure  they  receive  in  the 
other :  but  if  many  fliould  be  fo  exacft  as  to  find  fault 
with  both,  truly  I  know  not  well  what  to  fay  to  them. 
The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe,  the  book  is  all  over  naught, 
and  there  is  not  a  fentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either  for 
its  antiquity  or  novelty,  to  be  condemned ;  and  fo  there 
is  a  fliort  end  of  it.  From  your  lordfliip  indeed  in  par- 
ticular, I  can  hope  for  fomething  better;  for  your  lord- 
fhip thinks  the  general  defign  of  it  fo  good,  that  that, 
I  flatter  myfclf,  would  prevail  on  your  lordfhip  to  pre^ 
ferve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way  your  lordfliip  thinks  I  fhould  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  having  it  thought  my  invention, 
when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others ;  it  unluckily 
fo  fell  out,  in  the  fubjec^l:  of  my  Ellay  of  Human  Un^ 
derftanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of 
other  men  to  inform  myfclf.  For  my  defign  being,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  copy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account 
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of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  I  coulJ 
look  into  no-body's  undcrflanding  but  my  own,  to  ice 
how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  prolped  into  other  men's 
ininds  to  view  their  thoughts  there,  and  obfcrve  what 
fteps  and  motions  they  took,  and  by  what  gradations 
they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themfelves  with 
truth,  and  their  advance  to  knowledge.  What  we  find 
of  their  thoughts  in  books,  is  but  the  rcfult  of  this, 
and  not  the  progrefs  and  working  of  their  minds,  in 
coming  to  the  opinions  or  concluiions  they  fet  down 
and  publilhed. 

All  therefore  that  I  can  fay  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is 
a  copy  of  my  own  mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  opera- 
tion. And  all  that  I  can  fay  for  the  publilliing  of  it, 
is,  that  I  think  the  intelledtual  faculties  are  made,  and 
operate  alike  in  moft  men  ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  lliowed 
it  to  before  I  publiflied  it,  liked  it  fo  well  that  I  was 
confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And  therefore  if  it  fliould 
happen,  that  it  Hiould  not  be  fo,  but  that  fome  men 
iliould  have  ways  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  arriving  at 
certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  thofe  that  I 
find  my  mind  to  ufe  and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee  of 
what  ufe  my  book  can  be  to  them,  I  can  only  make 
it  my  humble  requeft,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  thofe  that  are  of  my  iize,  who  find  their  mmds 
work,  reafon,  and  know,  in  the  fame  low  v»ay  that 
mine  does,  that  thofe  men  of  a  more  happy  genius 
would  fhow  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights ;  and 
particularly  would  difcover  to  us  their  fliorter  or  furcr 
way  to  certainty,  than  by  ideas,  and  the  obferving  their 
agreement  or  difagreement. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  mufl  acknowledge,  that,  if  I  had 
been  guilty  of  aifedting  to  be  thought  an  original,  a 
corredlion  could  not  have  come  from  any  body  fo  difm- 
rerefted  in  the  cafe,  as  your  lordfliip ;  lince  your  lord- 
ihip  fo  much  declines  being  thought  an  original,  for 
writing  in  a  way  wherein  it  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking 
that  you  are  the  firfl:,  till  fome  other  can  be  produced 
that  writ  fo  before  you. 

But  to  return  to  your  lordfhip's  prefent  charge  againff 
my  book :   in  your  lordfhip's  anfwer,    I  find    thefe 

words : 
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T\'ords :  "  in  an  age,  wherein  the  myjfleries  of  faith  are 
**  fo  much  expofcd,  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm 
*'  and  iniidclity;  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confe- 
**  quence,  to  flart  fuch  new  methods  of  certainty,  as 
"  arc  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than 
*'  before." 

By  which  palTage,  and  fome  expreilions  that  feem  to 
look  that  way,  in  the  places  above-quoted;  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  another  particular  in  my  book,  which 
your  lordfhip  fufpedls  may  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quencc  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordfnip  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  placing  of  certainty  as  I 
do,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas. 

Though  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  term,  new  or  old, 
idea  or  not  idea,  can  have  any  oppoiition  or  danger  in 
it,  to  any  article  of  faith,  or  any  truth  whatfoever  ;  yet 
I  eafily  grant,  that  propofitions  are  capable  of  being 
oppofite  to  propofitions,  and  may  be  fuch  as,  if 
granted,  may  overthrow  articles  of  faith,  or  any  other 
truth  they  are  oppolite  to.  But  your  iordihip  not 
having,  as  I  rem.ember,  fhov/n,  or  gone  about  to  fhow, 
how  this  propoiition,  viz.  that  certainty  conlifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two 
ideas,  is  oppofite  or  inconfiflent  with  that  article  of 
faith  which  your  lordihip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  : 
it  is  plain,  it  is  but  your  lordfliip's  fear,  that  it  may 
be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it ;  which,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconfiftent 
with  that  article. 

No-body,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordfhip,  or  any 
one  elfc,  for  being  concerned  for  any  article  of  the 
Chriflian  faith  t  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may,  and  as 
M'C  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger, 
where  no  danger  is ;  are  we  therefore  to  give  up  and 
condemn  any  proposition,  becaufe  any  one,  though  of 
the  firrt  rank  and  magnitude,  fears  it  may  be  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  without  fay- 
ing that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch  fears  be  the  meafures  whereby 
to  judge  of  truth  and  fiilfchood,  the  affirming  that  there 
are  antipodes  would  be  ftili  a  hcrcfy;  and  the  dodrine 
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of  the  motion  of  the  earth  muft  be  rejecled,  as  over- 
throwing the  truth  of  the  fcVipture :  for  of  that  dan- 
gerous confequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by 
many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  con- 
cern for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  thofc  great 
apprehenlions  of  w  hat  dangerous  confequence  it  might 
be,  it  is  now  univerfally  received  by  learned  men,  as^aii 
undoubted  truth;  and  writ  for  by  fome,  whofe  belief 
of  the  fcriptures  is  not  at  all  queftioncd ;  and  particu- 
larly, very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  great  ftrength  of  reafon,  in  his  wonderfully 
ingenious  New  Theory  of  the  earth. 

The  reafon  your  lordfliip  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it 
may  be  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article 
of  faith  which   your  lordihip  endeavours   to  defend,  j 
though  it  occurs  in  many  more  places  than  one,  is  only  I 
this,  viz.  that  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mif-  | 
chief,  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that  article  of  faith,  which  your 
iordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.     But,   my  lord,  if 
it  be  a  reafon  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  becaufc  it  is,  j 
or  may  be  ufed  to  an  ill  purpofe ;  I  know  not  what 
will   be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept.     Arms,   which 
were  made  for  our  defence,  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
to  do  mifchief ;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  for  all  that.     No-body  lays  by  his 
fword  and  piftols,  or  thinks  them  of  fuch  dangerous 
confequence  as  to  be  neglecied,  or  thrown  away,  be- 
caufe  robbers  and  the  word  of  men  fometimes  make 
ufe  of  them  to  take  away  honeft  men's  lives  or  goods. 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  were  defigned,  and  will 
ferve  to  preferve  them.     And  who  knows  but  this  may 
be  the  prefent  cafe  ?  If  your  lordfnip  thinks  thai  placing 
of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  ideas  be  to  be  rejeded  as  falfe,  becaufe 
you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
that  article  of  faith;  on  the  other  lide,  perhaps  others, 
with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  againfl  crrour,  and  lo 
(as  being  of  good  ufe)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  fct  up 
my  own,  or  any  one's  judgment  againfl  your  lordihip's: 
but  I  have  faid  this  only  to  iLow>  while  the  argument 

lies 
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lies  for  or  againft  the  truth  of  any  propofitlon,  barely 
in  an  imagination,  that  it  may  be  of  confequcnce  to 
the  fiipporting  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth  ; 
it  will  be  impofTible,  that  way,  to  determine  of  the 
truth  or  lalfchood  of  that  propofition.  For  imagina- 
tion will  be  fet  up  againft  imagination,  and  the  ftronger 
probably  will  be  againfl  your  lordfliip  ;  the  ftrongelt 
imaginations  being  ufually  in  the  wcakeft  heads.  The 
only  way,  in  this"  cafe,  to  put  it  pad  doubt,  is  to  fhow 
the  inconfiftency  of  the  two  proportions ;  and  then  it 
will  be  feen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other;  the  true 
the  falfe  one. 

Your  lordiliip  fays  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of 
certainty.  I  will  not  fay  fo  myfelf,  for  fear  of  de- 
ferving  a  fecond  reproof  from  your  lordfliip,  for  being 
too  forward  to  aflume  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  being 
an  originaj.  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and 
will  cxcufe  me  from  being  thought  imipertinent,  if  I 
alk  your  lordfliip  whether  there  be  any  other  or  older 
method  of  certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there  be 
no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always 
the  method  of  certainty,  and  fo  mine  is  no  new  one ; 
or  elfe  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  new^  one,  after 
having  been  fo  long  in  the  want  of  fo  necelfary  a  thing;, 
as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am 
fure  your  lordfliip  cannot  but  know  it ;  your  con- 
«lcmning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough  infight 
into  antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy  every  body  that  you 
do.  And  therefore  to  fet  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of 
that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  dangerous  confequence  there  is  in 
my  having  unfcafonably  fl^arted  it,  will  not,  I  humbly 
conceive,  milbecome  your  lordfliip's  care  of  that  article 
}ou  have  endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  good-will  you 
bear  to  truth  in  general.  For  I  will  be  anfwerable  for 
myfelf,  that  I  fliall ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all 
others,  that  they  all  will  give  olf'  the  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  ideas,  if  your  lordfliip  will  be  pleafed  to  fliow 
that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfc. 

But 
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But  truly,  and  not  to  afcribe  to  myfelf  an  invention 
of  what  has  been  as  old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  world, 
I  muft  own,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your  lordfhip  is 
pleafed  to  call  Parting  new  methods  of  certainrv. 
Knowledge,  ever  fmce  there  has  been  any  in  the  world, 
has  conlifted  in  one  particular  adion  of  the  mind ;  and 
fo,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it : 
and  to  flart  new  methods  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
(for  they  are  to  me  the  fame  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out 
and  propofe  new  methods  of  attaining  knowledge, 
either  with  more  eafe  and  quicknefs,  or  in  things  yet 
unknown,  is  what  I  think  no-body  could  blame :  but 
this  is  not  that  wiiich  your  lordfhip  here  means  by  ne\v 
methods  of  certainty.  Your  lordfhip,  I  think,  means 
by  it  the  placing  of  certainty  in  fomething,  wherein 
either  it  does  not  conlifl,  or  elfe  wherein  it  was  not 
placed  before  now  ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method 
of  certainty.  As  to  the  latter  of  thefe,  I  ihall  kno\r 
whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordfliip  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before: 
uhich  your  lordlliip  knows  I  profefTed  myfelf  ignorant 
of,  when  I  writ  my  book,  and  fo  am  flill.  But  if 
llarting  of  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  of 
certainty  in  fomething  wherein  it.  docs  not  conlifl: ; 
\vhether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  fcveral  adions  of  men's  minds  that  they 
are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  perform  ng,  as  willing, 
believing,  knowing,  &:c.  which  they  have  fo  particular 
a  fenfe  of,  that  they  can  diftinguifh  them  one  from  ano- 
ther ;  or  elfe  they  could  not  fay  when  they  willed,  when 
they  believed,  and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But 
though  thefe  actions  were  dilTerent  enough  from  one 
another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  of 
them  ;  yet  no-body,  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in  their 
writings,  particularly  fet  down  wherein  the  ad  of 
knowing  precifely  confifled. 

To  this  refleciion  upon  the  adlions  of  my  own  mind, 
the  fubjed:  of  my   EfTay  concerning  Human  Under- 
(landing  naturally  led  me ;  wherein,  if  I  have  done  any 
thing  new,  it  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others  more  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their 
minds  do,  when  they  perform  that  adion  which  they 
call  knowing  :  and  if,  upon  examination,  they  obferve 
I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  aclion  of  their 
minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  difpute  againrt  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves. 
And  if  1  have  not  told  them  right,  and  exactly  what 
they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves,  when  their  minds  per- 
form the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  faid  will  be  all 
in  vain ;  men  will  not  be  perfuaded  againfl:  their  fcnfes. 
Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds  ; 
and  if,  when  they  refledl  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what 
I  have  faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  conceit  will  not  be 
hearkened  to,  but  exploded  by  every  body,  and  die  of 
itfelf ;  and  no-body  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  world.  So  impolTible  is  it  to  find  out,  or 
flart  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to  have  them  re- 
ceived, if  any  one  places  it  in  any  thing  but  in  that 
wherein  it  really  confifts  :  much  lefs  can  any  one  be  in 
danger  to  be  milled  into  errour,  by  any  fuch  new^,  and 
to  every  one  vifibly  fenfelefs  projed.  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  any  one  could  fi:art  a  new  method  of  feeing, 
and  perfuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee  what 
they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any  one  can  call 
fuch  a  mifl:  over  their  eyes  that  they  fhould  not  know 
when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out  of  their  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find,  in  myfelf ;  and,  I  conceive,  in 
others  ;  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  ar 
difagreement  of  the  immediate  objeds  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  I  call  ideas :  but  whether  it  does  fo  in 
others  or  no,  muIV  be  determined  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, refledting  upon  the  adion  of  their  mind  in  know- 
ing ;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they  them- 
felves. But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate 
objects  of  their  mind  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  per- 
fectly in  their  own  choice.  If  they  diflike  that  name, 
they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or  how  they 
pleafe ;  it  matters  not,  if  they  ufe  them  fo  as  to  avoid 
obfcurity  and  confufion.  If  they  are  conflantly  ufed  in 
the  fame  and  a  known  fenfe,  every  one  has  the  liberty 
to  plcafc  himfclf  in  his  terms ;  there  lies  neither  truth, 

nor 
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nor  errour,  nor  fcience,  in  that ;  though  thofe  that  take 
them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbi- 
trary figns  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  of  ado  often 
about  them,  as  if  fome  great  matter  lay  in  the  ufe  of 
this  or  that  found.  All  that  I  know  or  can  imagine  of 
difference  about  them,  is,  that  thofe  words  are  always 
befl,  whofe  fignifications  are  beft  known  m  the  fenfe 
they  are  ufed ;  and  fo  are  lead  apt  to  breed  confufion. 

My  lord,  your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  lind  fault 
with  my  ufe  of  the  new  term,  ideas,  without  tellmg 
me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind 
in  thinking.  Your  lordlhip  has  alfo  been  pJeafed  to 
find  fault  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without 
doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is 
only  about  my  definition  of  knowledge,  that  all  this 
fbir,  concerning  certainty,  is  made.  For  with  me,  to 
know  and  be  certain,  is  the  fame  thing;  what  I  know, 
that  I  am  certain  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I 
know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I  think  ma)  be 
called  certainty;  and  what  comes  fl:iort  of  certauuv,  I 
think  cannot  be  called  knowledge;  as  your  lordthip 
could  not  but  obferve  in  §  18.  of  ch.  iv.  of  my  fourth 
book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  book  of  my  EiTay,  Hands  thus:  ''  know!  Jge 
'*  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the 
^^  connexion  and  agreement  or  difagreement  and  re- 
^^  pugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas."  This  definition 
your  lordfhip  diflikes,  and  apprehends  ''  it  may  be  of 
*'  dangerous  confequence  as  to  that  article  of  chrillian 
''  faith  which  your  lordfliip  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
"  fend."  For  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy:  it  is 
but  for  your  lordfhip  to  fet  afide  this  definition  of 
knowledge  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is 
over.  But  your  lordfhip  choofes  rather  to  have  a  con- 
troverfy  with  my  book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put 
me  upon  the  defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  mufl:  acknow- 
ledge myfelf  obliged  to  your  lordfhip,  for  affording  me 
fo  much  of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour 
of  converfmg  fo  much  with  orq  fo-  far  above  me  •  in  all 
refpeds. 

Vol.  IIL  L  Your 
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Your  loidfliip  fays,  ''  it  may  be  of  dangerous  coiife- 
'*  qucnce  to  that  article  of  chriflian  faith,  which  you 
*'  have  endeavoured  to  defend."  Though  the  laws  of 
difputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  fufficient  anfwer  to 
fa)iniz:s,  without  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  my  lord>  to 
jhou'how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  lordfhip  all  fatis- 
faetion,  in  ^hat  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  in  niy  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  fliall  not 
iland  Hill  fullenly,  and  put  your  iordfliip  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fliowing  wherein  that  danger  lies  ;  but  (liall, 
on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  fliow  your  lordfliip  that 
that  definition  of  mine,  w  hether  true  or  falfe,  right  or 
Avrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
article  of  faith.  The  reafon  which  I  Ihall  offer  for  it, 
is  this ;  becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  which  your  lordfliip  is  afraid  it -may  be  dan- 
gerous to,  is  an  article  of  faith  :  that  which  your  iord- 
lliip  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  certainty  of 
faith.  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty 
of  faith,  if  your  lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And 
to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all  one  to  me, 
as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing ;  i  way  of 
fpeaking  not  eafy  to  me  to  underhand. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will,  ''  ffart  what  new 
*'  methods  of  certainty  you  pleafe,  that  are  apt  to 
"  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  ;"  place 
certainty  on  fuch  grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no 
knowledge  in  the  world  ;  (for  thefe  are  the  arguments 
your  lordfliip  ufcs  againll  my  definition  of  knowledge) 
this  Ihakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  lead  concerns  the  affu- 
rance  of  faith  ;  chat  is  quite  diffincf:  from  it,  neither 
flands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

Faith  flands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own  ; 
nor  can  be  removed  from  theni,  and  placed  on  thofe  of 
knowledge.  Their  grounds, are  fo  far  from  being  the 
fame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is 
brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  deflroyed  ;  it  is  know- 
ledge then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

With  what  aflurance  foever  of  believing,  I  affent  to    ' 
any  article  of  faith,  fo  that  I  IfcdflilUy  venture  my  all 

.  upon 
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upon  it,  it  is  ftill  but  believing.  Bring  it  to  certaintv, 
and  it  ceafcs  to  be  faith,  I  believe,  that  Jefus  Chri'ft 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third  dav 
from  the  dead,  and  afcended  into  heaven  ;  let  now  fuch 
methods  of  know  ledge  or  certainty  be  flarted,  as  leave 
men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  :  let  the  grounds 
of  knowledge  be  rcfolved  into  what  any  one  pleafes,  it 
touches  not  my  faith  :  the  foundation  of  that  Hands  as 
fure  as  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all  Ihaken  by  it :  and 
one  may  as  well  fay,  that  any  thing  that  weakens  the 
light,  or  calls  a  mift  before  the  eyes,  endangers  the 
hearing;  as  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of 
knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  fliould  be  of  danger- 
ous confequence  to  an  article  of  faith. 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  miftaken,  in  the  plac- 
ing certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  ideas ;  whether  this  account  of  knowledge 
be  t;-ue  or  falfe,  enlarges  or  ftraitens  the  bounds  of  it 
more  than  it  fliould ;  faith  ftill  Hands  upon  its  own 
bafis,  which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  article 
of  that  has  jufl:  the  fame  unmoved  foundation,  and  the 
very  fame  credibility  that  it  had  before.  So  that,  my 
lord,  whatever  I  have  faid  about  certainty,  and  ho\v^ 
much  foever  I  may  be  out  in  it ;  if  I  am  miltaken,  your 
lordihip  has  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  danger,  to  any 
article  of  faith,  from  thence ;  every  one  of  them  (lands 
upon  the  fame  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of 
what  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus 
much  out  of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas;  which,  I 
hope,  will  fatisfy  your  lordihip,  how  far  it  is  from  be- 
ing dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  chriilian  faith  what- 
soever. 

I  find  one  thing  more  your  lordfliip  charges  on  me, 
in  reference  to  the  unitarian  controverfy ;  and  that  is, 
where  your  lordiliip  fays,  that  "  if  thefe  [i.  e.  my  no- 
*^  tions  of  nature  and  perfon]  hold,  your  lordfliip  does 
''  not  fee  how  it  is  poflible  to  dellnid  the  dodtnnc  ot  the 
"  Trinity." 

My  lord,  fmcc  I  have  a  great  opinion  that  your  lord- 
fliip fees  as  far  as  any  one,  and  I  Ihall  be  juilified  to  the 
world,  in  relyinii  upon  your  lordiliip's  forefight  more 

T .  o  than 
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than  on  any  one's ;  tbcfe  difcomforting  words  of  your 
lordiliip's  would  diiheartcn  me  fo,  that  I  fliould  be 
ready  to  give  up  what  your  lordfnip  confefTes  fo  untena- 
ble ;  with  this  acknowledgement  however  to  your  lord- 
ihip,  as  its  great  defender  : 

Si  pergama  dextra 


**  Dcfendi  polTmt,  etiam  bac  defenfa  fuiffent." 

This,  I  fay,  after  fuch  a  declaration  of  your  iordfliip'S;, 
I  fliould  think  out  of  a  due  value  for  your  lordfhip'^s 
great  penetration  and  judgment,  I  had  reafon  to  do^ 
were  it  in  any  other  caufe  but  that  of  an  article  of  the 
chrillian  faith.  For  thefe,  I  am  fure,  ihall  all  be  de- 
fended and  ftand  firm  to  the  world's  end ;  though  we 
are  not  always  fure,  what  hand  Ihall  defend  them,  i 
know  as  much  may  be  expedled  from  your  lordfliip's  in 
the  cafe,  as  any  body's  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  when 
you  have  taken  a  view  of  this  matter  again,  out  of  the 
heat  of  difpute,  you  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
articles  of  the  chrillian  faith,  and  of  your  own  ability  to 
defend  them,  than  to  pronounce,  that  ^'  if  my  notions  of 
*'  nature  and  pcrfon  hold,  your  lordfhip  cannot  fee  how 
*^  it  is  poffible  to  defend  that  article  of  the  chriftiari 
*'  faith,  which  your  lordiliip  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
*'  fend."  For  it  is,  methmks,  to  put  that  article  upon 
a  very  ticklifli  ifTue,  and  to  render  it  as  fufpeded  and  as 
doubtful  as  is  poffible  to  men's  minds,  that  your  lord- 
fhip fhould  declare  it  not  polTible  to  be  defended,  if  my 
notions  of  nature  and  perfon  hold  ;  when  all  that  I  can 
fmd  that  your  lordfliip  excepts  againfl,  in  my  notions  of 
nature  and  perfon,  is  nothing  but  this,  viz.  that  thefe 
are  two  founds,  which  in  themfelves  fignify  nothing. 

But  before  I  come  to  examine  how  by  nature  and  per- 
f(Hi  your  lordlhip,  at  prefent  in  your  anfwer,  engages 
me  in  the  unitarian  controverfy;  it  will  not  be  befide 
the  matter  to  confider,  hov/  by  them  your  lordfhip  at 
fun-  brought  my  book  into  it. 

In  your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
your  lordiliip  fays,  ''  the  next  thing  to  be  cleared  in  thi^ 
*'  difpute,  is  the  diflindion  between  nature  and  perfon. 

"  And 
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^*  And  of  this  we  have  no  clear  and  diflin6t  idea  from 
^'  fenfation  or  reflection :  and  yet  all  our  notions  of  the 
^'  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity  depend  upon  the  right  under- 
'^  (landing  of  it.  For  we  mufl:  talk  unintelligibly,  about 
*^  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diitind  appre- 
^^  henlions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the 
''  grounds  of  identity  and  diliincStion :  but  thcfe  come 
^^  not  into  our  minds  by  thefe  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
''  and  refledtion." 

To  this  I  replied,  '*  if  it  be  fo,  the  inference,  I  fliould 
^*  draw  from  thence,  (if  it  were  fit  for  me  to  draw  any) 
^^  would  be  this;  that  it  concerns  thofe,  who  write  on 
*^  that  fubjed,  to  have  themfelves,  and  to  lay  down  to 
*'  others,  clear  and  diftindl  apprehenlions,  or  notions, 
"  or  ideas  (call  them  what  you  pleafe)  of  what  they 
"  mean  by  nature  and  perfon,  and  of  the  grounds  of 
*^'  identity  and  diflindlion. 

^^  This  appears  to  me  the  natural  conclulion  flowing 
"  from  your  lordihip's  words ;  which  feem  here  to  fup- 
"  pofe  clear  and  diftin^c  apprehenfions  (fomething  like 
'^  clear  and  diftincfh  ideas)  neceifary  for  the  avoiding  un- 
^'  intelligible  talk  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But 
^'  I  do  not  fee  how  your  lordfhip  can,  from  the  neceflity 
"  of  clear  and  difl:ind:  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  pcr- 
'*  fon,  &c.  in  the  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one, 
''  who  has  perhaps  miflaken  the  way  to  clear  and  dif- 
^'  tinct  notions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  &c.  as 
'*  fit  to  be  anfwered  among  thofe  who  bring  objections 
''  againfl:  the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafbn.  I  do  not  fee 
''  why  an  unitarian  may  not  as  \<d\  bring  him  in,  and 
"  argue  againfl:  his  Elfay,  in  a  chapter  that  he  Ihould 
^'  write,  to  anfwer  objections  againfl:  the  unity  of  God, 
f'  in  point  of  reafon  or  revelation  :  for  upon  what  ground 
'^  foever  anv  one  writes,  in  this  difpute  or  any  other,  it 
''  is  not  tolerable  to  talk  unintelligibly  on  either  flde. 

*'  If  by  the  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  of  the  author 
*'  of  the  EflTay  of  Human  Underftanding,  a  man  cannot 
'^  come  to  clear  and  diflincl:  apprehenflons  concerning 
''  nature  and  perfon ;  if,  as  he  propofes,  from  the  flm- 
^'  pie  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflexion,  fuch  apprchen- 
«*  fions  cannot  be  got :  it  will  follow  from  thence  that 

L3  "^^ 
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"  he  is  a  miftaken  philnfoplier :  but  it  will  not  follow 
I  *'  from  thence,  that  he  is  not  an  orthodox  chriftian  ;  for 
^'  he  nii^'ht  (as  he  did)  write  his  EfTay  of  Human  Un- 
*'  derffanding,  without  any  thought  of  the  controvcrfy 
"  between  the  trinitarians  and  the  unitarians.  Nay,  a 
*'  man  might  have  writ  all  that  is  in  his  book,  that 
"  never  heard  one  word  of  any  fuch  difpute. 

**  There  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  iieVce  conteft 

*'  about  nature  and  grace  :  it  would   be  very  hard  for 

*'  me,  if  I  mud  be  brought  in  as  a  party  on  either  fide, 

*'  becaufe  a  difputant  in  that  controverfy  lliould  think 

'*  the  clear  and  diftind:  apprehenfions  of  nature  and 

"  grace  come  not  into  our  minds  by  thefe  ftmple  ideas 

**  of  fenfation  and  reflection.     If  this  be  fo,  1  may  be 

'*  reckoned  among  the  objcdors  againlt  all  forts  and 

*'  points  of  orthodoxy,   whenever  any  one  pleafes  :    I 

"  may  be  called  to  account  as  one  heterodox,  in  the 

*'  points  of  free-grace,  free-will,   prederti nation,   ori- 

*'  ginal  fm,  juftification  by  faith,  tranfubilantiation,  the 

*'  pope's  fupremacy,  and  Avhat  not  ?  as  well  as   in  the 

*'  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  all  becaufe  they  cannot 

*'  be  furniflied  with  clear  and  diflincf  notions  of  grace, 

*'  free-will,  tranfubflantiation,  &c.  by  fenfation  or  refiec- 

•''  tion.     For  in  all  thefe,  as  in  other  points,  I  do  not 

►   "  fee  but  there  may  be  a  complaint  made,  that  they 

"  have  not  always  a  right  underilanding  and  clear  no- 

*'  tions  of  thofc  things,  on  which  the  doctrine  they  dif- 

*'  pute  of  depends.     And  it  is  not  altogether  unufual 

'*  for  men  to  talk  unintelligibly  to   themfelves,   and 

"  others,  in  thefe  and  other  points  of  controverfy,  for 

"  want  of  clear  and  diftin^t  apprehenfions,   or  (as   I 

*'  would  call  them,  did  not  your  lordlbip  diflike   it) 

*'  ideas :  for  all  which  unintellio^ible  talkinof,  I  do  not 

•*  think  myfelf  accountable,  though  it  ihould   fo  fall 

**  out,  that  my  way  by  ideas  would  not  help  them  to 

•'  what  it  feems  is  wanting,  clear  and  diflindt  notions. 

"  If  my  way  be  ineifedtual  to  that  purpofe,  they  may^, 

*'  for  all  me,  make  ufe  of  any  other  more  fuccefsful ; 

"  and  leave  me  out  of  the  controverfy,  as  one  ufelefs  to 

**  cither  party,  for  deciding  of  the  qucflion. 

*'  Sup- 
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^'  Suppofing,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  and  as  yon  have 
*'  undertaken  "to  make  appear,  that  the  clear  and  dif- 
''  tindt  appreheniions  concerning  nature  and  pcrfon, 
*•'  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diiVmclion,  ll^ould 
^'  not  come  into  the  mind  by  iimple  ideas  of  fenfatioii 
*'  and  reBedlion ;  what,  I  befe^ch  your  lordlhip,  is  this 
<'  to  the  difpute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either  ilde  ? 
'<  And  if,  after  your  iordfliip  has  endeavoured  to  give 
«^  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon, 
*'  the  difputants  in  this  controverfy  fnould  ftill  talk 
^^  unintelligibly  about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and 
*^  diftind  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon  ; 
'^  ought  your  lordlhip  to  be  brought  in  among  the  par- 
''  tifans  on  the  other  fide,  by  any  one  who  writ  a  Vin- 
'^  dication  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  good 
'<  earncii:,  my  lord,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  clear  and  dif- 
"  tind  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  not  coming  into 
«  the  mind  by  the  fimpie  ideas  of  fenfation  and  rcHec- 
**  tlon,  anv  more  contains  any  objection  againfl  the 
*'  doclrine'of  the  Trinity,  than  the  clear  and  dilhnct 

-  apnrehenfions  of  original  fin,;)uftification,  or  tranfub- 
'*  ftantiation,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  the  hmple 
''  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  contains  any  objec- 
«  tion  ao-ainft  the  dodnne  of  original  fin,  juihfication, 
<'  or  tranfubrtantiation:  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  ot  the 
"  terms  ufcd  in  any  controverfy  in  rdigion.''    _ 

.\ll  thi^t  your  iordilVip  anfwers  to  this  is   in  thcie 
words:  -  The  next  thing  I  undertook  to  Hiow,  was,. 

-  that  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  nature 

-  and  .perfon,  from  fenfation  or  retiedion.     Here  you 
<<  fpend  many  pages  to  ftiow,  that  this  doth  not  con- 
^<  cern  you.   ^Let It  be  fo.     But  it  concerns  the  matte 
«  I  was' upon  ;  which  was  to  Ihow,  that  we  "^^      ha.c 

-  id^as  ri  think,  my  lord,  it  Ihould  be  clear  and  dil- 
<c  dnd  ideas]  of  thefe  things,  .  hich  we  cannot  come 
<'  to  by  fenfation  and  reftedion.'^  ,,^i>,-,n 

But  be  that  as  it  will ;  I  have  troubled  )-ur  lo  d   u^^ 
here  with  this  large  repetition  out  of  my  former  1  ttcr 

becaufe  I  think  it  clearly  ^^"^-^^V      1  nn\%t  i>im 
more  concerned  in  the  controverfy  ^^^^^^/^^J  ^^^^^^^^^ 
than  any  other  controverfy  extant ;  nor  any  more  oppo^ 
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fite  to  that  fide  of  the  qucftion  that  your  lordfhip  ha* 
endeavoured  to  defend,  than  to  the  contrary  :  and  alfo 
becaufe,  by  your  lordfliip's  anfwer  to  it  in  thefe  words, 
**  let  it  be  fo,"  I  thought  you  had  not  only  agreed  to  all 
th-^t  I  have  faid,  but  that  by  it  I  had  been  difmilTed  out 
oi  Lhai  controvcrfy. 

It  IS  an  obfcrvation  I  have  fomewhere  met  with, 
'*  That  v\  hoever  is  once  got  into  the  inquifition,  guilty 
*'  or  noi  guilty,  feldoni  ever  gets  clear  out  again."  I 
think  your  lordihiip  is  fatisfied  there  is  no  herefy  in  my 
book.  The  fufpicion  it  was  brought  into,  upon  the 
account  oi  placingcertainty  only  upon  clear  and  dillind 
ideas,  is  found  groundlefs,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in 
my  book  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  difmjifed  out  of  the  contro- 
verfy.  It  is  alleged  Hill,  that  *'  my  notion  of  ideas,  as 
*'  I  have  ftated  it,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  as 
"  to  that  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  your  lord- 
"  lliip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  ;"  and  fo  I  am  bound 
over  to  another  trial.  ''  Clear  and  diftincl:  apprehen- 
'*  fions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds 
'^  of  identity  and  diftinclion^  fo  necelTary  in  the  difpute 
"  of  the  Trinity,  cannot  be  had  from  fenfation  and  re- 
"  flection;"  was  another  accufation.  To  this,  whether 
true  or  falfe,  I  pleaded,  that  it  makes  iv.t  no  party  in 
this  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  more  than  in  any  difpute 
that  can  arife  ;  nor  of  one  fide  of  the  queftion  more  than 
another.  My  plea  is  allowed,  *'  let  it  be  fo ;"  and  yet 
nature  and  perfon  are  made  ufe  of  again,  to  hook  mc 
into  the  heretical  fide  of  the  difpute :  and  what  is  now 
the  charge  againit  me,  in  reference  to  the  unitarian  cou- 
troverfy,  upon  the  account  of  nature  and  perfon  ?  eveii 
this  new  one,  viz.  that  '^  if  my  notions  of  nature  and 
*'  perfon  hold,  your  lordfhip  does  not  fee  how  it  i^ 
"  poffible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  How 
is  this  new  charge  proved  ?  even  thus,  in  thefe  wordst 
annexed  to  it:  "  For  if  thefe  terms  reilly  fignify.no-. 
*'  thing  in  themfelves,  but  are  only  abllract  and  com- 
'*  plcx  id<as,  which  the  common  ufe  of  language  hath 
•'  appropriated  to  be  the  figns  of  two  ideas ;  then  it  is 
*'  plain,  that  they  are  only  notions  of  the  mind,  as  all 

:'  ab- 
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''  abdraded  and  complex  ideas  are ;  and  fo  ohe  nature 
''  and  three  pcrfony  can  be  no  more." 

My  lord,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  notions,  as  to 
thmk  that  they  deferve  that  your  lordfliip  lliould  dwell 
long  upon  the  confideration  of  them.  But  pardon  me 
my  lord,  if  1  fay,  that  it  feems  to  me  that  this  repre^ 
fentation  which  your  lordfliip  here  makes  to  yourfeif,  of 
my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  inference  from 
it,  were  made  a  little  in  hafre :  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  fo,  your  lordiliip  would  not,  from  the  preceding 
words,  have  draw  n  this  conclufion  ;  ''  and  fo  one  nature 
''  and  three  perfons  can  be  no  more;"  nor  char^^ed  it 
lupon  me.  ^ 

For  as  to  that  part  of  your  iordfliip's  reprefentation 
of  my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  wherein  it  is  faid 
'*  if  thefe  terms  in  themfelves  lignify  nothing  ;"  though 
I  grant  that  to  be  my  notion  of  the  terms  nature  and 
perfon,  that  they  are  two  founds  that  naturally  lignify 
not  one  thing  more  than  another,  nor  m  themfelves  fig- 
Pxify  any  thing  at  all,  but  have  the  fignihcation  which 
they  have,  barely  by  ijnpofition  :  yet,  in  this  my  notion 
of  them,  give  me  leave  to  prefume,  that  upon  more 
ieifurely  thoughts  I  fhall  have  your  lordfliip,  as  well  a$ 
the  reft  of  mankind  that  ever  thought  of  this  matter, 
concurring  with  me.  So  that  if  your  lordfliip  continues 
pofitive  in  it,  ^'  that  you  cannot  fee  how  it  is  polTible 
*'  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  this  my  no- 
^'  tion  of  nature  and  perfon  hold  ;'*  I,  as  far  as  my  eye- 
fight  wiil  reach  in  the  cafe  (which  polfibly  is  but  a  little 
way)  cannot  fee,  but  it  will  be  plain  to  all  mankind, 
that  your  lordiliip  gives  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  : 
iince  this  notion  of  nature  and  perfon  that  they  are  two 
words  that  lignify  by  impolition,  is  what  will  hold  in 
the  common  fenfe  of  all  mankind.  And  then,  my  lord, 
all  thofe  who  think  well  of  your  Jordfhip's  ability  to  de- 
fend it,  and  believe  that  you  fee  as  far  in  that  queftion 
as  any  body  (which  I  take  to  be  the  common  fentimcnt 
of  all  the  learned- world,  efpecially  of  thofe  of  our  coun- 
try and  church)  will  be  in  great  danger  to  have  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  evidence  of  that  article  :  fince,  I  imagine, 
there  i^  fcarce  one  of  them,  who  does  not  think  this 

notion 
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notion  will  hold,  viz.  that  thcfe  terms  nature  and  pcrfon 
f^Tnifv  what  they  do  fignify  by  impolition^  and  not  by 

na.tiire. 

Thou^^h,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  that  thefe  two 
words,  nature  and  perfon,  had  this  particular  privilege, 
above  other  names  of  things,  that  they  did  naturally  and 
in  themfelves  fignify  what  they  do  figriify,  and  that  they 
received  not  their  fignifications  from  the  arbitrary  im- 
pofition  of  men,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  defence  of  the 
doc1:rine  of  the  Trinity  ihould  depend  hereon  ;  unlefs 
vour  lor-dfhip  concludes,  that  it  is  neceifary  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chat,  thefe  two  ar- 
ticulate founds  fhould  have  natural  fignifications ;  and 
that  unlefs  they  are  ufed  in  thofe  fignifications^  it  were 
impoHible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Which 
is  in  effect  to  fay,  that  where  thefe  two  words  are  not  in 
life  and  in  their  natural  fignification,  the  doctrine  of  the 
7>inity  cannot  be  defended.  And  if  this  be  fo,  I  grant 
your  loi-dfliip  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  if  it  hold,  that  the 
terms  nature  and  perfon  lignify  by  impolition,  your 
lordfhip  docs  not  fee  how  it  is  polTible  to  defend  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  then,  my  lord,  I  beg  your 
lordfliip  to  confider,  whether  this  be  not  mightily  to 
prejudice  that  dodrine,  and  to  undermine  the  belief  of 
that  article  of  faith,  to  make  fo  extraordinary  a  fuppo- 
<ition  necelTary  to  the  defence  of  it ;  and  of  more  danger- 
ous confequence  to  it,  than  any  thing  your  lordfliip  can 
imagine  dcducible  from  my  book  ? 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  M'hat  your  lordfhip  has, 
in  the  foregoing  paifage,  fet  down  as  fome  of  my  notions 
of  nature  and  perfon,  viz.  that  thefe  terms  are  only  ab- 
itract  or  complex  ideas  :  I  crave  leave  to  plead,  that  I 
never  faid  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  I  fliould  be  afliamed  if  I 
ever  had  faid,  that  thefe,  or  any  other  terms,  were  ideas  : 
which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  the  fign  is  the  thing  iig- 
nified.  Much  lefs  did  I  ever  fay,  "  That  thefe  terms 
"  are  only  abftradt  and  complex  ideas,  which  the  com- 
"  mon  ufe  of  language  hath  appropriated  to  be  the  figns 
*'  of  two  ideas.**  For  to  fay,  *'  that  the  common  ufe  of 
*'  language  has  appropriated  abftracft  and  complex  ideas 
**  to  be  the  figns  of  ideas,"  feems  to  me  fo  extraordinary 
a  way  of  talking,  that-T  can  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf  it 

wovild 
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would  be  of  credit  to  your  lordlliip,  to  think  it  ^vorth 
your  while  to  anfwcr  a  man,  whom  you  could  fuppofc 
to  vent  fuch  grofs  jargon. 

This  therefore  containing  none  of  my  notions  of  na- 
ture and  perfon,  nor  indeed  any  thing  that  I  underhand  ; 
whether  your  lordfliip  rightly  deduces  from  it  this  con- 
fequence,  viz.  *'  and  fo  one  nature  and  three  perfons  can 
*'  be  no  more;"  is  what  I  neither  know  nor  am  con- 
cerned to  examine. 

Your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  take  my  KfTay  of 
Human  Underftanding  to  talk,  in  your  Vindication  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  becaufe  the  doctrine  of  it 
will  not  furnilh  your  lordlhip  ''  with  clear  and  difl-incl: 
*'  apprehenlions  concerning  nature  and  pcrfon,  and  the 
*'  grounds  of  identity  and  didindtion.  For,  fays  your 
*'  lordfliip,  we  mufi:  talk  unintelligibly  about  this  point 
^'  [of  the  Trinity]  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftinct  ap- 
^^  prehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,"  &c. 

Whether,  by  my  way  of  ideas,  one  can  have  clear  and 
diftindl  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  I  Iball  not 
now  difpute,  how  much  foever  I  am  of  the  mind  one 
may.  Nor  fliall  I  queffion  the  reafonablenefs  of  this 
principle  your  lordibip  goes  upon,  viz.  that  my  book 
is  to  be  difputed  againft,  as  oppolite  to  the  doclrine  of 
the  Trinity,  becaufe  it  fails  to  furniili  your  lordlhip 
*^  with  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenlions  of  nature  and 
^'  perfon,  and  the  diftinclion  between  them  ;"  though 
I  promifed  no  fuch  clear  and  diftincl  apprehenfions,  nor 
have  treated  in  my  book  any  where  of  nature  at  all. 
But  upon  this  occalion  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  your 
iordfhip  yourfelf.  In  that  place,  makes  *^clear  and  dif- 
**  tindl  ideas  necelTary  to  that  certainty  of  faith,"  which 
your  lordfnip  thinks  requifite,  though  it  be  that  very 
thing  for  which  you  blame  the  men  of  the  new  way  ot 
reafoning,  and  is  the  very  ground  of  your  difputing 
againft  the  unitarians,  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
niyfterious,  and  me,  jointly  under  that  title. 

Your  lordlhip,  to  fupply  that  defedt  in  my  book,  of 
clear  and  diifindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon, 
for  the  vindication  of  thedodrine  of  the  Trinity,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  talked  of  intelligibly  nor  de- 
fended, undertook  to  clear  the  diltindion  between  na- 
ture 
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ture  and  pcrfoii.  This,  I  told  your  lordfhip,  gave  mc 
hopes  of  getting  farther  infight  into  thefe  matters^  and 
more  clear  and  diftinct  apprehenfions  concerning  nature 
and  perfon,  than  was  to  he  had  by  ideas  ;  but  that  after 
all  the  accention  and  appiicacion  I  could  ufe,  in  reading 
Avhat  your  lordfhip  had  writ  of  it,  I  found  myfelf  fo 
little  enlightened  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  by  what 
your  lordlhip  had  faid,  that  I  found  no  other  remedy, 
but  that  1  mull:  be  content  with  the  condemned  way  by 
ideas. 

This,  which  I  thought  not  only  an  innocent,  but  a 
refpedtful  anfwer,  to  what  your  lordfhip  had  faid  about 
nature  and  perfon,  has  drawn  upon  me  a  more  fevere  re- 
flection than  I  thought  it  deferved.  Scepticifm  is  a  pretty 
hard  word,  which  I  fmd  dropt  in  more  places  than  one  ; 
but  I  fliall  refer  the  confideration  of  that  to  another 
place.  All  that  I  fhall  do  now,  fliall  be  to  mark  out 
(fmce  your  lordfliip  forces  me  to  it)  more  particularly 
than  I  did  before,  what  I  think  very  hard  to  be  under- 
flood,  in  that  which  your  lordfliip  has  faid  to  clear  the 
difl:inc1:ion  between  nature  and  perfon ;  which  I  fliall  do, 
for  thefe  tw  o  ends  : 

Firfl:,  as  an  excufe  for  my  faying,  ''  that  I  had  learnt 
"  nothing  out  of  your  lordlhip's  elaborate  difcourfe  of 
*'  them,  but  this ;  that  I  mufl:  content  myfelf  with  my 
**  condemned  way  by  ideas." 

And  next  to  fliow,  why  not  only  I,  but  feveral  others, 
think  that  if  my  book  deferved  to  be  brought  in,  and 
taken  notice  of  among  the  anti-trinitarian  writers,  for 
want  of  clear  and  diflincl  ideas  of  nature  and  perfon; 
\vhat  your  lordfliip  has  faid  upon  thefe  fubjeds  will 
more  juftly  deferve,  by  him  that  writes  next  in  defence 
of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  brought  in  among 
the  oppofers  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  of  dan-. 
p;erous  confequence  to  it;  for  want  of  giving  clear  arid 
diflin:!  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon  ;  unlefsthe 
finie  thing  ranks  one  man  among  the  unitarians,  and 
another  amongfl:  the  trinitarians. 

What  your  lordfliip  had  faid,  for  clearing  of  the  dif- 
tinc^tion  of  nati:rc  and  perfon,  having  furpaflTed  my  un- 
dcrflandinjg,  as  1  told  your  lordfliip  in  my  former  letter  ; 

I  was 
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I  was  rcfolvcd  not  to  incur  your  lordHiip's  dlfpleafurc  a 
fecond  time,  by  confclllng  I  found  not  myfclf  enliahtl 
cnedby  it,  till  I  had  taken  all  the  help  I  could  iniag^inc 
to  find  out  thefc  cle?r  and  difiind-  apprehenfions  of  na- 
ture and  perfon,  which  your  lordllup  had  fo  much  de- 
clared for.  To  this  purpofe,  I  confulted  others  upon 
what  you  had  faid  ;  and  defired  to  find  fomebody,  who, 
underftanding  it  himfelf,  would  help  me  out,  w  hJre  my 
own  application  and  endeavours  had  been  ufcd  to  no 
purpofe.  But  my  misfortune  has  been,  my  lord,  that 
among  feveral  whom  I  have  defired  to  tell  n.c  their  fenfc 
of  what  your  lordihip  has  faid,  for  clearing  the  notions 
of  nature  and  perfon,  there  has  not  been  one  who  owned, 
that  he  underftood  your  lordfhip's  meaning ;  but  con- 
fefTed,  the  farther  he  looked  into  what  your  lordihip 
had  there  faid  about  nature  and  perfon,  the  more  he 
was  at  a  lofs  about  them. 

One  faid,  your  lordflu'p  began  with  giving  two  figni- 
fications  of  the  word  nature.  One  of  them,  as  it  flood 
for  properties,  he  faid  he  rnderdood:  but  the  other, 
wherein  '*  nature  was  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf,  wherein 
"  thofe  properties  were,''  he  faid,  he  did  not  under- 
ftand.  But  that,  he  added,  I  was  not  to  wonder  at,  in 
a  man  who  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Greek ; 
and  therefore  might  well  be  allowed  not  to  have  learn- 
ing enough  not  to  underftand  an  Englilh  word,  that 
Ariftotle  was  brought  to  explain  and  fettle  the  fenfe  of. 
Bendes,  he  added,  that  which  puzzled  him  the  more  in 
it,  was  the  very  explication  which  was  brought  of  it  out; 
of  Ariftotle,  viz.  that  ''  nature  was  a  corporeal  fub- 
"  fiance,  which  had  the  principles  of  motion  in  iifelf;*' 
becaufe  he  could  not  conceive  a  corporeal  fubftance, 
having  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf.  And  if  nature 
were  a  corporeal  fubftance,  havinj^  the  principles  of 
motion  in  itfelf;  it  mult  be  good  fenfe  to  fay,  that  a 
corporeal  fubfbance,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  a  body 
having  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf,  is  nature; 
which  he  confefled,  if  any  body  fnould  fay  to  him,  he 
could  not  underftand. 

Another  thing,  he  faid,  that  perplexed  him  in  this 

explication  of  nature,  was,  that  if  '^  nature  was  a  corl 
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"  porcal  nibdancc,  which  had  the  principles  of  motion 
•*  in  rtlL-If,"  he  thought  it  might  happen  that  there 
niiHu  be  no  nature  at  all.  For  corporeal  fubfl:ances 
having  all  equally  principles,  or  no  principles  of  mo- 
tion in  themfelves  ;  and  all  men  who  do  not  make  mat- 
ter and  motion  eternal,  being  pofitive  in  it,  that  a  body, 
at  retl,  has  no  principle  of  motion  in  it ;  muft  conclude, 
that  corporeal  fubllance  has  no  principle  of  motion  in 
itfelf :  from  hence  it  will  follow,  that  to  all  thofe  who 
admit  not  matter  and  motion  to  be  eternal,  no  nature, 
in  that  fenfe,  will  be  left  at  all,  fince  nature  is  faid  to 
be  a  corporeal  fubftance,  which  hath  the  principles  of 
motion  in  itfelf;  but  fuch  a  fort  of  corporeal  fubftance 
thofe  men  have  no  notion  of  at  all,  and  confequently 
none  of  nature,  which  is  fuch  a  corporeal  fubftance. 

Now,  faid  he,  if  this  be  that  clear  and  diftincl  appre- 
hcnfion  of  nature,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  Trinity  ;  they  who  have  found  it  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  find  it  clear  and  diftind:,  have  reafon  to  be 
fatisiied  with  it  upon  that  account :  but  how  they  will 
reconcile  it  to  the  creation  of  matter,  I  cannot  tell.  I, 
for  my  part,  faid  he,  can  make  it  coniift  neither  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  nor  w^ith  any  other  notions ; 
and  fo,  plainly,  cannot  underlland  it. 

He  hirther  fiiid,  in  the  follo\\ing  words,  which  are 
thefe,  ''  but  nature  and  fubftance  are  of  an  equal  extent ; 
**  and  fo  that  which  is  the  fubjccfc  of  powers  and  pro- 
*'  perties  is  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily 
•'  or  fpiritual  fubitances  ;'*  he  neither  underftood  the 
connexion  nor  fenfe.  Firft,  he  underftood  not,  he  faid, 
that  ''  nature  and  fubftance  were  of  the  fame  extent." 
Nature,  he  faid,  in  his  notion  of  it,  extended  to  things 
that  w  ere  not  fubilances  ;  as  he  thought  it  might  pro- 
perly be.  faid,  the  nature  of  a  redtangular  triangle  was, 
that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  v/as  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  two  other  fides  ;  or,  it  is  the  nature  of  fin 
to  olfend  God  :  though  it  be  certain,  that  neither  fin 
nor  a  rectangular  triangle,  to  which  nature  is  attributed 
in  thefe  propoiitions,  are  cither  of  them  fubflances. 

r'arther,  he  faid,  that  he  did  not  fee  how  the  particle 
*'  but"   connects  this   to  the  preceding  words.     But 
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lead  of  all,  could  he  comprehend  the  inference  froiTl 
hei^e  :  ''  and  fo  that  which  is  the  fubjecl  of  powers  and 
"  properties  is  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily  or 
"  fpiritual  fublknces.'*  Which  deduction,  faid'he, 
Hands  thus:  '' Ariliotle  takes  nature  for  a  corporeal 
''  fubiiance,  which  has  the  principle  of  motion  in  itfelf; 
*'  therefore  nature  and  fubiiance  are  of  an  equal  extent] 
''  and  fo  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  fubllances  are 
^*  nature."  This  is  the  very  connexion,  laid  he,  of  the 
whole  deduction  in  the  foregoing  words  ;  w hich  I  under- 
Hand  not,  if  I  underftand  the  words  :  and  if  1  under- 
ftand  not  the  words,  I  am  yet  flirther  from  underlland- 
ing  any  thing  of  this  explication  of  nature,  w  hereby  wc 
are  to  come  to  clear  and  dillinct  apprehenlions  of  it. 

Mcthinks,  faid  he,  going  on,  I  undcrlland  how  by 
making  nature  and  fubftance  one  and  the  iame  thinir, 
that  may  ferve  to  bring  fubltance  into  this  difpute ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  undcrftand  nature  to 
be  fubftance,  nor  fubiiance  to  be  nature. 

There  is  another  inference,  faid  he,  in  the  clofe  of 
this  paragraph,  w  hich  both  for  its  conn.exion  and  cx- 
prelTion  feems,  to  me,  very  hard  to  be  underflood,  it 
being  fet  down  in  thefe  words :  ''  fo  that  the  nature  of 
*'  things  properly  belongs  to  our  rcafon,  and  not  to 
*'  mere  ideas."  For  when  a  man  knows  what  it  is  for 
the  nature  of  things  properly  to  belong  to  reafon,  and 
not  to  mere  ideas,  there  will,  I  guefs,  fome  difhcultv 
remain,  in  what  fenfe  foever  he  ihall  underfland  that 
expreflion,  to  deduce  this  propofition  as  an  inference 
from  the  foregoing  words,  which  are  thefc :  ''  I  grant, 
*^  that  by  fenlation  and  reflection,  we  come  to  know 
*^  the  powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reafon 
*■*  is  fatisfied  that  there  muft  be  fomcthing  beyond  thofe, 
^'  becaufe  it  is  impofliblc  that  they  fhould  fublirt:  by 
'^  thcmfelves  :  fo  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  bc- 
^'  longs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas." 

It  is  true,  faid  I ;  but  his  lordfhip,  upon  my  taking 
reafon  in  that  place  for  the  power  of  reafoning,  hath,  in 
his  anfwer,  with  a  little  kind  of  warmth,  corrected  my 
miflakc,  in  thcfe  words :  *'  flill  you  are  at  it,  that  you 
*'  can  find  no  oppolition  between  ideas  and  reafon  :  but 
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"  ideas  are  objedls  of  the  underftanding,  and  tlie  under-- 
"  ftanding  is  one  of  the  faculties  employed  about  them.'* 
•«  No  doubt  of  it.  But  you  might  eafily  fee  that  by 
"  rcafon,  I  underftood  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by 
*'  mankind  ;  which,  I  think,  are  very  different  from 
^'  ideas.  But  I  perceive  reafon,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  thing 
"  you  have  no  idea  of;  or  one  as  obfcure  as  that  of  fub- 
««  ftance." 

I  imagine,  faid  the  gentleman,  that  if  his  lordfhip 
{hould  be  alkcd,  how  he  perceives  you  have  no  idea  of 
reafon  in  that  fenfe,  or  one  as  obfcure  as  that  of  fub- 
ftance  ?  he  would  fcarce  have  a  reafon  ready  to  give  for 
his  faying  fo  :  and  w  hat  we  fay  which  reafon  cannot  ac- 
count for,  muft  be  afcribed  to  fome  other  caufe. 

Now  truly,  faid  I,  my  miflake  was  fo  innocent  and 
fo  unafieded,  that  if  I  had  had  thefe  very  words  faid  to 
nie  then,  which  his  lordfliip  founds  in  my  ears  now,  to 
awaken  my  underftanding,  viz.  ''  that  the  principles  of 
*'  reafon  are  very  different  from  ideas;'*  I  do  not  yet 
find  how  they  would  have  helped  me  to  fee  what,  it 
feems,  was  no  fmall  fault,  that  I  did  not  fee  before. 
Becaufe,  let  reafon,  taken  for  principles  of  reafon,  be  as 
different  as  it  will  from  ideas  ;  reafon,  taken  as  a  faculty, 
is  as  different  from  them,  in  my  appreheniion :  and  in 
both  fenfes  of  the  word  reafon,  either  as  taken  for  a 
faculty,  or  for  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  man- 
kind, reafon  and  ideas  may  conlift  together. 

Certainly,  faid  the  gentleman,  ideas  have  fomething 
in  them,  that  you  do  not  fee  ;  or  elfe  fuch  a  fmall  mif- 
take,  as  you  made  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  con- 
fident with  reafon  as  a  faculty,  would  not  have  moved 
fo  great  a  man  as  my  lord  bifliop  of  Worcefter  fo  as  to 
make  him  tell  you,  *'  that  reafon,  taken  for  the  common 
"  principles  of  reafon,  is  a  thing  whereof  you  have  no 
**  ideas,  or  one  as  obfcure  as  that  of  fubftance.'*  For, 
if  I  millake  not,  you  have  in  your  book,  in  more  places 
than  one,  fpoke,  and  that  pretty  largely,  of  felf-evident 
propofitions  and  maxims  :  fo  that,  if  his  lordfhip  has 
ever  read  thofe  parts  of  your  Effay,  he  cannot  doubt, 
but  that  you  have  ide^s  of  thofe.  common  principles  of 
jeafoji. 

It 
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It  may  be  ^o,  I  replied,  but  fuch  things  arc  to  be 
borne  from  great  men,  w  ho  often  ufe  them  as  marks  of 
diftinCjiion  :  though  1  fhould  lefs  cxped  them  from  my 
lord  bilhop  of  Worcelier  than  from  almoft  any  one; 
becaufe  he  has  the  folid  and  interior  greatnefs  of  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  that  of  outward  title  and  dignity.  But 
iince  he  expeds  it  from  me,  I  will  do  \\ hat  I  can  to  fee 
what,  he  fays,  is  his  meaning  here  by  reafon.  I  will 
repeat  it  jult  as  his  lordfliip  fays,  ''  I  might  eafily  have 
*'  ^tQ'^.  what  he  underftood  by  it."  My  lord's  words 
immediately  following  thofe  above  taken  notice  of,  are  : 
*'  and  fo  that  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  powers  and  proper- 
^'  ties  is  the  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily  or 
''  fpirituai  fubftances."  And  then  follow  thefe,  which 
to  be  rightly  underftood,  his  iordfhip  fays  muft  be  read 
thus  :  *'  I  grant,  that  by  fenfation  and  reHection  we 
*^  come  to  know  the  properties  of  things ;  but  our  rea- 
*^  fon,  i.  e.  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  man- 
*^  kind,  are  fatisHed  that  there  muft  be  fomethino;  be- 
"  yond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impolTible  they  lliould  fub- 
^'  fill  by  themfclves :  fo  that  the  nature  of  things  pro- 
''  perly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  i.  e.  to  the  principles  of 
''  reafon  allowed  by  mankind  ;  and  not  to  mere  ideas.'* 
This  explication  of  it,  replied  the  gentleman,  which 
m.y  lord  bifuop  has  given  of  this  palfage,  makes  it  more 
unintelligible  to  me  than  it  was  before  ;  and  I  know  him 
to  be  fo  great  a  mailer  of  feufe,  that  I  doubt  whether  he 
himfelf  will  be  better  fatisfied  with  this  fenfe  of  his 
words,  than  with  that  which  you  underftood  it  in.  ^  But 
let  us  go  on  to  the  two  next  paragraphs,  wherein  his 
Iordfhip  is  at  farther  pains  to  give  us  clear  and  diflindt 
appreheniions  of  nature:  and  that  we  m.ay  not  miflake 
let  us  firft  read  his  words,  which  run  thus : 

''  But  v,e  muif  yet  proceed  farther ;  for  nature  may 
''  be  confideredtwa  ways:" 

I.  ''  As  it  is  in  diftind  individuals ;  as  the  nature  of 
''  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  and  this 
"  is  the  common  nature,  \yith  a  particular  fubhdencc, 
"  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  a  man,  as 
''  in  Peter,  is  diftind:  from  that  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in 
''   Tamps  and  John  ;  otherwife  they  would  be  but  one 
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*'  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  nature.  And  this 
"  diflin(ftion  of  peribns  in  them  is  difcerned  both  by 
*'  our  fenlcs,  as  to  their  different  accidents  ;  and  by  our 
*'  reafon,  becaufc  they  have  a  feparate  exigence  ;  not 
"  coming  into  it  at  once^  and  in  the  fame  manner/' 

2.  "  Nature  may  be  confidered  abflradly^  without 
''  refped  to  individual  perfons  ;  and  then  it  makes  an 
^'  entire  notion  of  itfclf.  For,  however  the  fame  nature 
'*  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  in  itfelf 
''  remains  one  and  the  fame;  which  appears  from  this 
*'  evident  reafon,  that  otherwife  every  individual  muft 
*'  make  a  diifcrent  kind/' 

In  thefc  words,  faid  he,  having  read  them,  I  find  the 
fame  difficulties  you  took  notice  of  in  your  letter.  As 
firfl,  that  it  is  not  declared  whether  his  lordlhip  fpeaks 
here  of  nature,  as  ftanding  for  eiTential  properties,  or  of 
nature,  ftanding  for  fubitance  ;  which  dubioufnefs  calls 
an  obfcurity  on  the  whole  place.  And  next,  1  can  no 
more  tell  than  you,  whether  it  be  his  lordfhip's  opinion 
that  I  ought  to  think,  that  one  and  the  fame  nature  is 
in  Peter  and  John ;  or,  that  a  nature,  diftindl  from  that 
in  John,  is  in  Peter ;  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon  which 
left  you  at  a  lofs,  viz.  becaufe  I  cannot  put  together  one 
«Uid  the  fame  and  diftin^h  But  lince  his  lordfhip,  in 
his  anfwer  to  you,  has  faid  nothing  to  give  us  light  in 
thefe  matters,  we  mufb  be  content  to  be  in  the  dark ; 
and  if  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  it,  fo  as  to  make 
himfelf  to  be  underfiiood  by  us,  we  may  be  fure  he  has- 
a  reafon  for  it.  But  pray  tell  me,  did  you  underftand 
the  reft  of  thefe  two  paragraphs  that  you  mentioned, 
only  thofe  two  diihcultics  ?  For  I  muft  profefs  to  you, 
that  I  underftand  fo  little  of  either  of  them,  that  ihey 
contribute  nothing  at  all  to  give  me  thofe  clear  and  dif- 
tind  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  which  i  find, 
by  his  lordflvip,  it  is  nccelfary  to  have,  before  one  can 
have  a  right  underftanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Nay,  I  an^.  fo  far  from  gaining  by  his  lordftiip's  dif- 
courfe  thofe  clear  and  diftinct  apprchen&ns , of  nature 
and  perfon,  that  what  he  objects  to  your  nev/  method 
of  certainty,  I  found  verified  in  this  his  clearing  the 
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iliflinc^lion  between  nature  and  perfon,  that  it  left  me 
in  more  doubt  than  I  was  in  before. 

,'^^;^^y>  ^1^^  replied  I,  that  was  jufl  my  cafe;,  but 
minding  then  only  what  I  thought  immediately  related 
^to  the  objedions  to  my  book,  which  followed  ;  I  paffed 
by  what  I  might  have  retorted  concerning  the  obfcurity 
and  difficulty  m  his  lordfhip's  doclrine  about  nature  and 
perfon,  and  contented  myfelf  to  tell  his  lordfliip,  in  as 
refpeclful  term.s  as  I  could  find,  that  I  could  not  under- 
iland  him  :  which  drew  from  him  that  fevere  retie(^tion, 
that  I  obftinately  ftick  to  a  way  that  leads  to  fccpticifm, 
which  is  the  way  of  ideas.  But  now  that,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  my  book,  I  am  fhowing  that  his  lordfhip's 
way,  without  ideas,  does  as  little  (I  will  not  fay  lefs) 
furnilh  us  with  clear  and  diftindf  apprehenlions  con- 
cerning nature  and  perfon,  as  my  Elfay  does  ;  I  do  not 
fee  but  that  his  lordfhip's  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  is 
as  much  againfb  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  my  Effay 
of  Human  Underftanding  ;  and  may,  with  as  much  rea- 
fon  on  that  account,  be  animadverted  on  by  another, 
who  vindicates  the  do6lrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  my  book 
is  by  his  lordfhip. 

Indeed,  faid  he,  if  failing  of  clear  and  d i ft indb  appre- 
henlions, concerning  nature  and  perfon,  render  any  book 
obnoxious  to  one  that  vindicates  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  gives  him  fufficient  caufe  to  write  againft 
it,  as  oppofite  to  that  dod:rine ;  I  know  no  book  of 
more  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  nor 
more  necefTary  to  be  writ  againft  by  a  defender  of  that 
article,  than  that  part  of  his  lordftiip's  Vindication, 
which  we  are  now  upon.  For  to  my  thinking,  I  never 
met  with  any  thing  more  unintelligible  about  that  fub- 
jecl,  nor  that  is  more  remote  from  clear  and  diftin(ft 
apprehenlions  of  nature  and  perfon.  For  what  more 
effectual  method  could  there  be  to  confound  the  notions 
of  nature  and  perfon,  inftead  of  clearing  their  diftinc- 
tion,  than  to  difcourfe  of  them  without  ftrft  defining 
then^?  Is  this  a  way  to  give  clear  and  diftinCl  appre- 
henfions  of  two  Vv^ords,  upon  a  right  underftanding  cf 
which,  ail  our  notions  of  the  docirine  of  the  Trinity 
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depend;  and  without  which,  we  mufi:  talk  unintelligi- 
bly about  that  point  ? 

His  lordlliip  tells  us  here,  nature  may  be  confidered 
two  ways.  What  is  it  the  nearer  to  be  told,  nature  may 
be  conlidered  two  or  twenty  ways,  till  we  know  what 
that  is  which  is  to  be  confidered  two  ways?  i.  e.  till  lip 
defines  the  term  nature,  that  we  may  know  what  pre- 
ciiely  is  the  thing  meant  by  it. 

He  tells  us,  ^'"nature  may  be  confidered, 

*'   I.   As  it  is  in  individuals. 

<'  2.  Abilra(^tly.*' 

I.  His  lordlhip  fays,  "  nature  may  be  confidered,  as 
*'  in  diflindt  individuals."  It  is  true,  by  thofe  that 
know  Avhat  nature  is.  But  his  lordlliip  having  not  yet 
told  me  what  nature  is,  nor  what  he  here  means  by  it; 
it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  confider  nature  in  or  out  of 
individuals,  unlefs  I  can  confider  I  know  not  what :  fo 
that  this  confideration  is,  to  me,  as  good  as  no  confi- 
deration  ;  neither  does  or  can  it  help  at  all  to  any  clear 
and  dillind  apprehenfions  of  nature.  Indeed  he  fays, 
Arifi:otle  by  nature  fignified  a  corporeal  fubfiance ;  and 
from  thence  his  lordfiiip  takes  occafion  to  fay,  ''  that 
*'  nature  and  fubfiance  are  of  an  equal  extent :"  though 
Arifiotle,  taking  nature  for  a  corporeal  fubfiance,  gave 
no  ground  for  fuch  a  faying,  becaufe  corporeal  fubfiance 
and  fubfiance  are  not  of  an  equal  extent.  But  to  pafs 
by  that:  if  his  lordfiiip  would  have  us  underfiand  here, 
that  by  nature  he  means  fubfiance,  this  is  but  fubfiitut- 
ing  one  name  in  the  place  of  another ;  and,  which  is 
worfe,  a  more  doubtful  and  obfcure  term,  in  the  place 
of  one  that  is  lefs  fo ;  which  will,  I  fear,  not  give  us 
very  clear  and  difiindl  apprehenfions  of  nature.  His 
Joicifiiip  goes  on  : 

*'  As  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter,  James, 
"  and  John  ;  and  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a 
''  particular  fiiblifience  proper  to  each  of  them.*! 

Here  his  lordfiiip  does  not  tell  us  what  confideration 
of  nature  there  may  be,  but  actually  afiirms  and  teaches 
fometliing.  I  wifii  I  had  the  capacity  to  learn  by  it  the 
clear  and  difiincl  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon, 
which  is  the  Icfibn  he  is  here  upon.     He  fays,  "  that 
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'*  the  nature  of  a  man  is.equally  in  Peter,  Jnmcs,  and. 
*'  John."  That  is  more  than  I  know  :  becaufe  I  do 
not  know  what  things  Peter,  James,  and  John  are.  They, 
may  be  drills,  or  horfes,  for  aught  I  know  ;  as  well  as 
Wevveena,  Cuchipe,  and  Coufi^ieda,  may  be  drills,  as  his 
lordfliip  fays,  for  aught  he  knows.  For  1  know  no  law 
of  fpeech  that  more  neceffarily  makes  thefe  three  founds, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  Hand  for  three  men;  than  W'e- 
w^eena,  Cuchipe,  and  Coufneda,  Hand  for  three  nien : 
for  I  knew  a  horfe  that  was  called  Peter ;  and  I  do  not 
know  but  the  mailer  of  the  fame  team  might  call  other- 
of  his  horfes  James  and  John.  Indeed  if  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  names  only  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  queftioned  but  the  nature  of  man  is  equally 
in  them ;  unlefs  one  can  fuppofe  each  of  them  to  be  a 
man,  without  having  the  nature  of  a  man  in  him  :  that 
is,  fuppofe  him  to  be  a  man,  without  being  a  nian.  But 
then  this  to  me,  I  confefs,  gives  no  manner  ot  clear  or 
diftincl  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  in  general,  or 
the  nature  of  man  in  particular ;  it  feeming  to  me  to 
fay  no  more  but  thk,  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and  a  drill 
is  a  drill,  and  a  horfe  is  a  horfe  :  or,  which  is  all  one, 
what  has  the  nature  of  a  man,  has  the  nature  of  a  man, 
or  is  a  man  ;  and  what  has  the  nature  of  a  drill,  has  the 
nature  of  a  drill,  or  is  a  drill ;  and  what  has  the  nature 
of  a  horfe,  has  the  nature  of  a  horfe,  or  is  a  horfe  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  called  Peter,  or.  not  called  Peter.  But  if  any 
one  fhould  repeat  this  a  thoufand  times  to  me,  and  go 
over  all  the  fpccies -of  rreatu^es,  with  fuch  an  unquel- 
tionable  alfertion  to  every  one  of  them  ;  I  do  not  find, 
that  thereby  I  fiiould  get  one  jot  clearer  or  diftinder  ap- 
prehenfions either  of  nature  in- general,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  man,  a  horfe,  or  a  drill,  &:c.  in  particular. 

His  lordfliip  add^,  ''  and  this  is  the  common  nature,- 
''  with  a  particular  fubfifleiice,  proper  to  each  of  them." 
I  do  not  doubt  but  his  lordihip  fet  down  thefe  words 
with  a  very  good  meaning;  but  fuch  is  my  misfortune, 
that  I,  for  my  life,  cannot  find  it  out.  I  have  repeated 
"  and  this"  twenty  times  ^o  myfelf ;  and  my  weak  un- 
derftanding  always  rejolts,  and  what?  To  which  I  am 
always  ready  to  anfv.er,  the  nature  of  a  man  in  Peter, 
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and  the  nature  of  a  man  in  James,  amd  the  nature  of  a 
man  in  John,  is  the  common  nature  ;  and  there  I  ftop, 
and  can  go  no  farther  to  make  it  coherent  to  myfelf, 
till  I  add  of  man ;  and  then  it  muft:  be  read  thus  ;  ''  the 
"  nature  pf  man  in  Peter  is  the  common  nature  of  man> 
''  wich  a  particular  fubfiflence  proper  to  Peter."  That 
the  nature  of  man  in  Peter,  is  the  nature  of  a  man,  if 
Peter  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  man,  I  certainly  know,  let 
the  nature  of  man  be  what  it  will,  of  which  I  yet  know 
nothing  :  but  if  Peter  be  not  fuppofed  to  be  the  name  of 
a  man,  but  be  the  name  of  a  horfe,  all  that  knowledge  va- 
niflies,  and  I  know  nothing.  But  let  Peter  be  ever  fo 
much  a  man,  and  let  it  be  impoiTible  to  give  that  name 
to  a  horfe,  yet  I  cannot  underftand  thefe  words,  that  the 
common  nature  of  man  is  in  Peter  ;  for  whatfoever  is  in 
Peter,  exifis  in  Peter ;  and  whatever  exifts  in  Peter,  is 
particular:  but  the  common  nature  of  man,  is  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  man,  or  elfe  I  underfxand  not  what  is 
meant  by  common  nature.  And  it  confounds  my  un- 
derftanding,  to  make  a  general  a  particular. 

But  to  help  me  to  conceive  this  matter,  I  am  told^ 
*'  it  is  the  common  nature  with  a  particular  fubliftence 
*'  proper  to  Peter."  But  this  helps  not  my  underftand- 
ing  in  the  cafe :  for  firft,  I  do  not  underftand  what  fub- 
fiftence  is,  if  it  fignify  any  thing  different  from,  exift- 
ence  ;  and  if  it  be  the  fame  with  exiftence,  then  it  is  fo 
far  from  loofening  the  knot,  that  it  leaves  it  juft  as  it 
was,  only  covered  with  the  obfcure  and  lefs  known  term, 
fubfiftence.  For  the  difficulty  to  me,  is,  to  conceive  an 
univerfal  nature,  or  univerfal  any  thing,  to  exift ;  which 
would  be,  in  my  mind,  to  make  an  univerfal  a  particu- 
lar:  which,  to  me,  is  impoffible. 

No,  faid  another  who  was  by,  it  is  but  ufing  the  word 
fubfiftence  inftead  of  exiftence,  and  there  'is  nothing 
eafier;  if  one  will  confider  this  common  or  univerfal 
nature,  with  a  particular  exiftence,  under  the  nam.e  of 
fubiiftence,  the  bulinefs  is  done. 

Jufl  as  eafy,  replied  the  former,  I  find  it  in  myfelf,  as. 
to  confider  the  nature  of  a  circle  with  four  angles  ;  for 
to  confider  a  circle  with  four  angles,  is  no  moxt  impoffi- 
ble to  me,  than  to  confider  an  univerfal  with  a  particular 

exift- 
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exigence ;  which  is  to  confidcr  an  univerfal  really  exift- 
ing,  and  in  effed  a  particular.  But  the  words,  "  proper 
*■'  to  each  of  them/*  follow  to  help  me  out.  I  hoped  fo, 
till  I  conlidered  them  ;  a;id  then  1  found  I  undcrftood 
them  as  little  as  all  the  reft.  For  I  know  not  what  is 
a  fubfiftence  proper  to  Peter,  more  than  to  James  or 
John,  till  I  know  Peter  himfelf ;  and  then  indeed  my 
fenfes  will  difcern  him  from  James  or  John,  or  any  n^n 
living. 

His  lordfhip  goes  on :  *'  for  the  nature  of  man,  as  ia 
"  Peter,  is  diftincl  from  that  fame  nature  as  it  is  in 
*'  James  and  John ;  otherwife  they  would  be  but  one 
^*  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  nature."  Thcfe 
words,  by  the  cafual  particle  for,  which  introduces 
them,  fliould  be  a  proof  of  fomething  that  goes  before  : 
but  what  they  are  meant  for  a  proof  of,  I  confefs  I  \\t\~ 
derftand  not.  For  the  propofition  preceding,  as  far  ars 
I  can  make  any  thing  of  it,  is  this,  that  the  genera) 
nature  of  a  man  has  a  particular  exiilence  in  erxh  of 
the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  then  how  the 
faying,  that  *'  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  Peter,  is  diftinc.^^ 
''  from  the  fame  nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John/' 
does  prove  that  the  general  nature  of  man  does  or  can 
exifb  in  either  of  them,  I  cannot  fee. 

The  words  which  follow,  ''  otherwife  they  would  he 
''  one  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  iame  nature,"  I  fee 
the  connexion  of;  for  it  is  vifibie  they  were  brought  to 
prove,  that  the  nature  in  Peter  is  diftind  from,  the  nature 
In  James  and  John.  But  with  all  that,  I  do  not  fee  of 
what  ufe  or  fignificancy  they  are  here :  becaufe,  to  me, 
they  are  more  obfcure  and  doubtful,  than  the  propolis 
tion  they  are  brought  to  prove.  For  I  fcarce  think  there 
can  be  a  clearer  propofition  than  this,  viz.  that  three 
natures,  that  have  three  diftincft  exiftences  in  three  men, 
are,  as  his  lordiliip  (liys,  three  diainct  natures,  and  fo 
needs  no  proof.  But  to  prove  it  by  this,  that  *'  other- 
''  wife  they  could  not  be  three  peribns,"  is  to  prove  it 
by  a  proportion  unintelligible  to  me ;  becaufe  his  lord- 
fhip  has  not  yet  told  me,  what  the  clear  and  dirtind  ap- 
prehenlion  of  perfon  is,  which  I  ought  to  have.  Tor 
his  lorda^Jp  fuppofing  it,  as  he  does,  to  be  a  term 
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which  has  in  itfelf  a  certain  fignification  ;  I,  who  have 
no  luch  conception  of  it,  lliould  in  vain  look  for  it  in 
the  propriety  of  our  language,  which  is  eftablifiied  upon 
arbitrary  impolition  ;  and  fo  can,  by  no  means,  imagine 
what  perfon  here  fignifies,  till  his  lordfliip  fnall  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  me. 

To  this  I  replied,  that  fix  pages  farther  on,  your 
lordinip  explains  the  notion  of  perfon. 

To  which  the  gentleman  anfwered,  whether  I  can  get 
clear  and  diftinct  apprehenfions  of  perfon,  by  what  his 
lordihip  la)s  there  of  perfon,  I  fliall  fee  when  I  come  to 
it.  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
perfon  comes  in  here  lix  pages  too  foon,  for  thofe  who 
w  ant  his  lordfnip's  explication  of  it,  to  make  them  have 
clear  and  diifmct  apprehenlions  of  what  he  means,  w  hen 
he  ufes  it. 

For  wt  muft  certainly  talk  unintelligibly  about  na- 
ture and  perfon,  as  well  as  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftincl  apprehenfions 
concerning  nature  and  perfon ;  as  his  lordihip  fays,  in 
the  foregoing  page. 

It  follows,  '*  and  this  diftinclion  of  perfons  in  them, 
*'  is  difcerned  both  by  our  fenfcs,  as  to  their  different 
'*  accidents ;  and  by  our  reafon,  becaufe  they  have  a 
"  feparatc  exigence ;  not  coming  into  it  at  once  and  in 
*'  tiie  fame  manner." 

Thefe  words,  faid  he,  which  conclude  this  paragraph, 
tell  us  how  perfons  are  diftinguiflied  ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  fee,  ferve  not  at  ail  to  give  us  any  clear  and  diftind: 
apprehenlions  of  nature,  by  confidering  it  in  diftincl:  in- 
dividuals :  which  was  the  bulinefs  of  this  paragraph. 

His  lordlliip  fays,  we  may  confider  nature  as  in  dif- 
tindt  individuals  :  and  f o  I  do  as  much,  when  I  confider 
it  in  three  diftindt  phylical  atoms  or  particles  of  the  air 
or  a-ther,  as  when  I  confider  it  in  Peter,  James,  and 
John.  For  three  diflincl  phyfical  atoms  are  three  dif- 
tinct individuals,  and  have  three  diftind:  natures  in  them, 
as  certainly  as  three  diftindt  men;  though  I  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  diltindtion  between  them  by  my  fenfes,  as  to 
their  diflxTcnt  accidents ;  nor  is  their  feparate  exigence 
difccrniblc  to  my  reafon,  hy  their  not  coming  into  it  at 
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once  and  in  the  lame  manner :  for  ihey  did,  for  au<^ht  I. 
know^  or  -at  leaft  might,  come  into  exigence  at  once  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  was  by  creation.  I  think  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  God  did,  or  nught,  create  more 
than  one  ph)  iical  atom  of  matter  at  once :  fo  that  here 
nature  may  be  conlidercd  m  diilindt  individuals,  without 
any  of  thofe  ways  of  diflinclion  which  his  lordlhip  here 
fpeaks  of:  and  fo  I  cannot  fee  how  thefe  lad  words  con-, 
tribute  aught,  to  give  us  clear  and  diflind  apprchtnlions 
of  nature,  by  confidering  nature  in  diftinct  individuals. 

But  to  try  what  clear  and  diftincl  apprehcnfions  con^ 
cernmg  nature,  his  lordfnip's  way  of  confidering  nature 
in  this  paragraph  carries  in  it;  let  me  repeat  hv^  lord- 
fhip's  difcourfe  to  you  here,  only  changing  one  common 
nature  for  another,  viz.  putting  the  common  nature  of 
animal,  for  the  comm.on  nature  of  man,  which  his  lord- 
fnip  has  chofe  to  inftance  in;  and  then  his  lordlhip's 
words  would  run  thus :  ''  nature  may  be  coniidered  two 
''  ways ;  firft,  as  it  is  in  diflind  individuals ;  as  the  na- 
''  ture  of  an  animal  is  equally  in  Alexander,  Bucepha- 
**  lus,  and  Podargus  :  and  this  is  the  common  nature, 
''  with  a  particular  fubiiftence,  proper  to  each  of  them. 
'^  For  the  nature  of  animal,  as  in  Bucephalus,  is  diftind 
''  from  the  fame  nature  as  in  Podargus  and  Alexander; 
*^  otljerwife  they  would  be  but  one  perfon,  as  well  as 
'^  have  the  fame  nature.  And  this  diltinction  of  per- 
'^  fons  in  them  is  difcerned  both  by  our  fenfes,  as  to 
^'  their  diifercnt  accidents  ;  and  by  our  reafon,  bccaufe 
"  thev  have  a  feparate  exiftence,  not  coming  into  it  at 
"  once  and  in  the  fame  naanner.'* 

To  this  I  faid,  I  thought  he  did  violence  to  your  lord- 
fnip's  {(^n^Qy  in  applying  the  w^ord  perfon,  which  fig- 
nifies  an  intelligent  individual,  to  Bucephalus  and 
Podargus,  which  were  two  irrational  animals. 

To  which  the  gentleman  replied,  that  he  fell  into  this 
rniftake,  by  his  thinking  your  lordfliip  had  fomewhere 
fpoken,  as  if  an  individual  intelligent  fubflancc  were  not 
the  proper  definition  of  perfon.  But,  continued  he,  1 
lay  no  ftrefs  on  the  word  perfon,  in  the  infiance  wherein 
I  have  ufed  his  lordfhip's  words,  and  therefore,  if  you 
plcafe,  put  individual  for  it;  and  then  reading  it  io,  let 

me 
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rne  afk  you  whether  that  way  of  confidering  it  contri- 
butes any  thing  to  the  giving  you  clear  and  difrind  ap- 
prehcnfions  of  nature  ?  which  it  ought  to  do,  if  his  lord- 
Ihip's  way  of  confidering  nature,  in  that  paragraph, 
"were  of  any  ufe  to  that  purpofe :  fince  the  comnnon  na- 
ture of  animal  is  as  much  the  fame ;  or,  as  his  lordlhip 
fays  in  the  next  paragraph,  as  much  an  entire  notion  of 
itfelf,  as  the  common  nature  of  man.  And  the  com- 
mon nature  of  animal  is  as  equally  in  Alexander,  Buce- 
phalus, and  Podargus,  with  a  particular  fubfiftence  pro- 
per to  each  of  them  ;  as  the  common  nature  of  man  is 
equally  in  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  a  particular 
fubfillence  to  each  of  them,  &c.  But  pray  what  does 
all  thia  do  towards  the  givmg  you  clear  and  diftincl  ap- 
prehenlions  of  nature  ? 

I  replied,  truly  neither  the  coniideration  of  nature,  as 
in  his  lordiliip's  diftind:  individuals,  viz.  in  Peter,  James, 
and  John ;  nor  the  confideration  of  nature,  as  in  your 
diftindl  individuals,  viz.  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  and 
Podargus  ;  did  any  thing  towards  the  giving  me  clear 
and  diftincl  apprehenfions  of  nature.  Nay,  they  were 
fo  far  from  it,  that,  after  having  gone  over  both  the  one 
and  the  other  feveral  tim.es  in  my  thoughts,  I  feem  to 
have  lefs  clear  and  diftincl:  apprehenlions  of  nature,  than 
I  had  before.  But  whether  it  will  be  fo  with  other 
people,  as  I  perceive  it  is  with  you,  and  me,  and  fome 
others,  none  of  the  dullefb,  whom  I  have  talked  with 
upon  this  fa bjedl,  that  muft  be  left  to  experience  ;  and 
if  there  be  others  that  do  hereby  get  fuch  clear  and  dif- 
tinct  apprehenfions  concerning  nature,  which  may  help 
them  in  their  notions  of  the  Trinity,  that  cannot  be 
denied  them. 

That  is  true,  faid  he:  but  if  that  be  fo,  I  mufl  ne- 
cefTarily  conclude,  that  the  notionifts  and  the  ideifls 
have  their  apprehenfive  faculties  very  differently  turned  ; 
lince  in  their  explaining  themfelves  (which  they  on  both 
fides  think  clear  and  intelligible)  they  cannot  underftand 
one  another. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  nature,  confidered  abllradlly,  in 
the  next  words. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  nature  may  be  confidered,  fays  his  lordfliip, 
abftradtly,  without  refpedl  to  individual  perfons. 

I  do  not  fee,  faid  he,  what  perfons  do  here,  more  than 
any  other  mdividuals.  For  nature,  conlidercd  abllractlv, 
has  no  more  refpedl  to  perfons,  than  any  other  fort  of 
individuals. 

And  then,  fays  his  lordfhip,  it  makes  an  entire  notion 
of  itfelf.  To  make  an  entire  notion  of  itfclf,  being  an 
expreflion  I  never  met  with  before,  I  fhall  not,  I  think, 
be  much  blamed  if  I  be  not  confident,  that  I  perfectly 
underftand  it.  To  guefs  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  can  be  meant  by  it,  I  confider,  that  whatever  the 
mind  makes  an  objedl  of  its  contemplation  at  any  time, 
may  be  called  one  notion,  or,  as  you  perhaps  will  call  it, 
one  idea  ;  which  may  be  an  entire  notion  or  idea,  though 
it  be  but  the  half  of  what  is  the  object  of  the  mind  at 
another  time.  For  mcthinks  the  number  five  is  as 
much  an  entire  notion  of  itfcif,  when  the  mind  contem- 
plates the  number  five  by  itfelf;  as  the  number  ten  is 
an  entire  notion  by  itfeif,  when  the  mind  contemplates 
that  alone  and  its  properties  :  and  in  this  ^tn^o.  I  can 
underftand  an  entire  notion  by  itfelf.  But  if  it  mean 
any  thing  elfe,  I  confefs  I  do  not  underlknd  it.  But 
then  the  difficulty  remains  ;  for  I  cannot  fee  ho-v  in  this 
fenfe,  nature  abftradtly  confidered  makes  an  eiiiire  no- 
tion, more  than  the  nature  of  Peter  makes  an  entire  no- 
tion. For  if  the  nature  in  Peter  be  confidered  by  itlclf, 
or  if  the  abftra^l  nature  of  man  be  confidered  by  itfelf, 
or  if  the  nature  of  animal  (which  is  yet  more  abiirad) 
be  confidered  by  itfelf;  every  one  of  thefc  being  made 
the  whole  objed,  that  the  mind  at  any  time  contem- 
plates, feems,  to  me,  as  much  an  entire  notion  as  either 
of  the  other. 

But  farther,  what  the  calling  nature,  abftraclly  confi- 
dered, an  entire  notion  in  itfelf,  contributes  to  our  hav- 
ing or  not  having  clear  and  diftind  appreheniions  of 
nature,  is  yet  more  remote  from  my  com.prehcnfion. 

His  lordfhip*s  next  words  are ;  "  for  however  the 
*'  fame  nature  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the 
*'  nature  in  itfelf  remains  one  and  the  fame  ;  which  ap- 

<*  pears 
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"  pears  from  this  evidejit  rcafon,  that  othcrwife  every 

''  individual  miift  make  a  different  kind/* 

The  coherence  of  which  difcourfe,  continued  he,  tend- 
inis as  it  fcems,  to  prove,  that  nature,  confidered  ab- 
flnictlv,  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itfelf;  ftands,  as  far 
as  I  can  comprehend  it,  thus  :  *'  becaufe  every  indivi- 
''  dual  muft  not  make  a  different  kind  ;  therefore  nature, 
<*  however  it  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  in  itfelf  it 
''  remains  one  and  the  fame.  And  becaufe  nature^ 
*'  however  it  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  in  itfelf 
**  remains  one  and  the  fame ;  therefore,  coniidered  ab- 
♦'  ffraclly,  it  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itfelf."  This 
is  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  ;  and  the  connexion 
of  it,  ifl  underfland  the  connecliing.  words,  ''  for,  and 
•*  from  this  evident  reafon.'*  '  But  if  they  are  ufed  for 
any  thing  elfe  but  to  tie  thofe  proportions  together,  as 
the  proofs  one  of  another,  in  that  way  I  have  mentioned  ; 
1  coni^fs,  1  underftand  them  not,  nor  any  thing  that  is 
meant  by  this  whole  paragraph.  And  in  that  fenfe  I 
underftand  it  in,  what  it  does  towards  the  giving  us 
clear  and  diflinct  apprehenfions  of  nature,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  I  cio  not  fee  at  all. 

Thus  far,  faid  he,  v.e  have  confidered  hh  lordfliip's 
explication  of  nature;  nnd  my  underftanding  what  his. 
lordfhip  has  difcourfed  upon  it,  under  feveral  heads,  for 
the  giving  us  clear  and  diftinA  apprehenfions  concern- 


ing it 


Let  us  now  read  what  his  lordfnip  has  faid  concern- 
ing perfon ;  that  I  may,  fmce  you  delire  it  of  m.e,  let 
you  fee  how  far  I  have  got  any  clear  and  diftin6t  apprc- 
henfion  of  perfon,  from  his  lordfliip's  explication  of 
that.  His  lordTnip's  words  are  ;  ''  let  us  now  come  to 
*'  the  idea  of  a  perfon.  For  although  the  common  na- 
''  ture  of  mankind  be  the  fam.e,  yet  we  fee  a  difference 
*'  in  the  feveral  individuals  from  one  another:  fo  that 
**  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  are  all  of  the  fame 
''  kind  ;  yet  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John- 
''  But  what  is  this  diftinction  founded  upon?  they  may 
''  be  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  our  fenfes,  as  to 
''  difference  of  features,  diftance  of  place,  &c.  but  that 
"  is  not  all  \  for  fuppofing  there  were  no  external  dif- 

*'  ferenccj 
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"  ference,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as 
*'  feveral  individuals  in  the  lame  common  nature.  And 
*^'  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  a  perfdn,  which  arifes  from 
^'  the  manner  of  fubfiftcnce,  which  is  in  one  individual, 
*^  and  is  not  communicable  to  another.  An  individual 
"  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather  fappofed  to  the  making 
'^  of  a  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it;  for  a 
*^  pcrfon  relates  to  fomcthinr.^;  v.hich  doth  diftinguifh  it 
*^  from  another  intelligent  fubflance  in  the  fame  nature  ; 
"  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar 
^^  manner  of  fubiiftence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to 
''  none  elfe,  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  this  it  is  which  is 
''^  called  perfonality." 

In  thefe  words,  this  T  undcrftand  very  well,  that  fup- 
pofing  Peter,  James,  and  John  to  be  all  three  men  ;  and 
man  being  a  name  for  one  kind  of  animals  ;  they  are  all 
of  the  fame  kind.  I  underftand  too  very  well,  that  Peter 
is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John,  but  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  thefe  feveral  individuals.  I  underlland 
alfo,  that  that  they  may  be  diftinguillied  from  each  other 
by  our  fenfes,  as  to  different  features  and  dillance  of 
place,  &c.  But  what  follows,  I  do  confefs,  \  do  not 
underftand,  where  his  lordfliip  fays,  ''  but  that  is  not  all ; 
"  for  fuppofmg  there  were  no  fuch  external  difference, 
'^  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  in- 
"  dividuals  in  the  fame  nature."  For  firft,  whatever 
willingnefs  I  have  to  gratify  his  lordfliip  in  whatever  he 
would  have  me  fuppoie,  yet  I  cannot,  I  find,  fuppofe, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  external  difference  between  Peter 
and  JamiCs,  as  difference  of  place ;  for  I  cannot  fuppofe 
a  contradiclion  :  and  it  fecms  to  me  to  imply  a  contra- 
diction to  fay,  Peter  and  James  are  not  in  different 
places.  The  n^^t  thing  I  do  not  underffand,  is  what 
his  lordihip  fays  in  thefe  words :  '*  for  fuppoling  there 
"  were  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  dif- 
''  ference  betvv-een  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the 
*'  fame  nature."  For  thefe  words  being  here  to  fliow 
what  the  diffinc^ion  of  Peter,  James,  'and  John,  is 
founded  upon,  I  do  not  underffand  how  they' at  all  do  it. 

Mis  lordihip  fays,  *'  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James 
''  is  no^  John."     He  then  afks,  "  but  what  is  this  dif- 

<*  tinction 
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**  tinclion  founded  upon  ?'*  And  to  refolve  that,  he  ^n^ 
fwcrs,  '*  not  by  difference  of  features,  or  diilance  of 
'*  place/*  with  an  &c.  becaufe,  *'  fuppoling  there  were 
"  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
"  ence  between  them.**  In  which  paffage,  by  thefe 
words,  fuch  external  difference,  muff  be  meant  all 
other  difference  but  what  his  lordffiip,  in  the  next 
words,  is  going  to  name ;  or  elfe  I  do  not  fee  how  his 
lordihip  fhows  what  this  diffinciion  is  founded  upon* 
For  if,  fuppofing  fuch  external  differences  away,  there 
may  be  other  dijferences  on  which  to  found  their  dif^ 
tinclion,  bcffdes  that  other  which  his  lordffiip  fubjoins, 
viz.  *'  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  as  feverai 
*'  individuals  in  the  fame  nature.'*  I  cannot  fee  that 
his  lordffiip  has  faid  any  thing  to  ffiow  what  the  dif- 
tinv^lion  between  thofe  individuals  is  founded  on  ;  be- 
cause if  he  has  not,  under  the  terms  external  difference, 
comprized  all  the  differences  beiides  that  his  chief  and 
fundamental  one,  viz.  ''  the  difference  between  them  as 
*'  feverai  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature;'* 
it  may  be  founded  on  what  his  lordffiip  has  not  men- 
tioned. I  conclude  then  it  is  his  lordfhip's  meaning, 
(or  elfe  I  can  fee  no  meaning  in  his  words)  that  fuppo- 
ling no  difference  between  them,  of  features  or  diffance 
of  place.  See.  i.e.  no  other  difference  between  them, 
yet  there  would  be  ffill  the  true  ground  of  diftinclion,  in 
the  difference  between  them,  as  feverai  individuals  in 
the  fame  common  nature. 

Let  us  then  underffand,  if  we  can,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  things,  barely  as  feverai  individuals  in  the 
fame  common  nature,  all  other  differences  laid  affde. 

Truly,  faid  I,  that  I  cannot  conceive. 

Nor  1  neither,  replied  the  gentleman  :  for  confidering 
them  as  feverai  individuals,  was  what  his  lordffiip  did^ 
when  he  faid,  Peter  was  not  James,  and  James  was  not 
John  ;  and  if  that  were  enough  to  ffiow  on  what  the 
diffinction  between  them  was  founded,  his  lordffiip  need 
have  gone  no  farther  in  his  inquiry  after  that,  for  that 
he  had  found  already:  and  yet  methinks  thither  are  we 
at  laft  come  again,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  diffinc- 
tion between  them,  viz.  that  they  are  feverai  individuals 
,  in 
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in  the  fame  common  nature.  Nor  can  I  here  fee  any 
other  ground  of  the  dillinction  between  thofe,  that  are 
feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature,  but 
this,  that  they  arc  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  com- 
mon nature.  Either  this  is  all  the  meaning  that  his 
lordihip's  words,  w  hen  confidcrcd,  carry  in  them  ;  or 
M'^  I  do  not  underftand  what  they  mean  :  and  either 
way,  I  muft  own,  they  do  not  much  towards  the  giving 
me  clear  and  diflind  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon. 

One  thing  more  I  mult  remark  to  you,  in  his  lord- 
Ihip's  way  of  expreffing  himfelf  here ;  and  that  is,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  w  ords  laft  read,  he  fpeaks,  as  he 
does  all  along,  of  the  fame  common  nature  being  in 
mankind,  or  in  the  feveral  individuals  :  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  them,  he  fpeaks  of  feveral  individuals  being  in 
the  fame  common  nature.  I  do  by  no  means  find  fault 
with  fuch  figurative  and  common  ways  of  fpeaking,  in 
popular  and  ordinary  difcoUrfcs,  where  inaccurate 
thoughts  allow  inaccurate  ways  of  fpeaking;  but  I  think 
I  may  fay,  that  metaphorical  exprellions  (which  feldom 
terminate  in  precife  truth)  fliould  be  as  much  as  polhbic 
avoided,  when  men  undertake  to  deliver  clear  and  dif- 
tincl  apprehenflons,  and  exact  notions  of  things :  be- 
caufe,  being  taken  flridly  and  according  to  the  letter, 
(as  we  find  they  are  apt  to  be)  they  always  puzzle  and 
mifiead,  rather  than  enlighten  and  inflrucl:. 

I  do  not  fay  this  (continued  he)  with  an  intention  to 

accufe  his   lordfhip  of  inaccurate  notions  ;  but  yet,  I 

think,  his  (ticking  fo  clofe  all  along  to  that  vulgar  way 

of  fpeaking  of  the  fame  common  nature,  being  in  feveral 

individuals,  has  made  him  lefs  eafy  to  be  undcrftood. 

For  to  fpeak  truly  and  precifely  of  this  matter,  as   in 

reality  it  is,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  one  and  the  fame 

common  nature  in  feveral   individuals;  for  all,  that  in 

truth  is  in  them,  is  particular,  and  can  be  notlring  but: 

particular.     But  the  true  meaning  (when  it  has  any) 

of  that  metaphorical  and  popular  phrafe,  I  take  to  be 

this,  and  no  more,  that  every  particular  individual  mar. 

or  horfe,  &c.  has  fuch  a  nature  or  conftitution,  as  agrees 

and  is  conformable  to  that  idea,   which  that  general 

name  Rands  for, 

5  Hi^ 
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His  lordfl-iip's  next  words  are  ;  ''  and  here  lies  the 
•'  true  idea  oi  a  perfon,  which  arifes  from  that  manner 
•'  of  fubliftence  which  is  in  one  mdividual,  and  is  not 
*'  communicable  to  another.'*  The  reading  of  thefe 
words,  faid  he,  makes  me  wiih,  that  we  had  fome  other 
way  of  communicating  our  thoughts,  than  by  words ; 
for,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  as  much  a  pleafure 
to  have  feen  what  his  iordihip's  thoughts  were  when  he 
writ  this,  as  it  is  now  an  uneafinefs  to  pudder  in  words 
and  exprellions,  whofe  meaning  one  does  not  compre- 
hend. But  let  us  do  the  beft  we  can.  ''  And  here,  fays 
'*  his  lordfliip,  lies  the  true  idea  of  perfon." 

Perfon  being  a  dif-fyllable,  that  in  itfelf  fignifies  no- 
thing; what  is  meant  by  the  true  idea  of  it  (it  having 
no  idea,  one  more  than  another,  that  belongs  to  it,  but 
the  idea  of  the  articulate  fcund,  that  thofe  two  fyllables 
make  in  pronouncing)  I  do  not  underfland.  If  hy  true 
idea  be  meant  true  fignification,  then  thefc  words  will 
run  thus  ;  here  lies  the  true  iignification  of  the  word 
perfon  :  and  then,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  we  muft 
change  here  into  herein,  and  .then  the  whole  comma 
will  Hand  thus ;  herein  lies  the  true  fignification  of  the 
word  perfon ;  which  reading,  herein,  mufb  refer  to  the 
preceding  words.  And  then  the  meaning  of  thefe  words 
will  be,  the  true  fignification  of  perfon  lies  in  this,  that 
*'  fuppofing  there  were  no  other  dift'crence  in  the  feveral 
'^  individuals  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  there  is  a  difference 
*'  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame 
''  comir.on  nature."  Now,  if  in  this  lies  the  true  lig-. 
nification  of  the  word  perfon,  he  muft  find  it  here  that 
can.  For  if  he  does  find  it  in  thefe  words,  he  muft  find 
it  to  be  fuch  a  iignification  as  will  make  the  word  per- 
fon agree  as  well  to  Bucephalus  and  Podargus,  as  to 
Alexander :  for  let  the  difference  between  Bucephalus 
and  Podargus,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  com- 
mon nature,  be  what  it  will ;  it  is  certain,  it  will  always 
be  as  great,  as  the  diftcrence  between  Alexander  and 
Hector,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  na- 
ture. So  that,  if  the  true  fignification  of  perfon  lies  in 
that  difference,  it  will  belong  to  Bucephalus  and  Podar- 
gus, as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Hedlor.     But  let  any 

one 
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one  reafon  ever  fo  fubtilly  or  profoundly  about  the  true 
idea,  or  the  fignification  of  the  term  perfon,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  make  me  undcrfland,  that  Buceplialus 
and  Podargus  are  perfons,  in  the  true  lignification  of 
the  word  perfon,  as  commonly  ufed  in  the  Englilh 
tongue. 

But  that  which  more  certainly  and  for  ever  will 
hinder  me  from  finding  the  true  lignification  of  perfon, 
lying  in  the  foregoing  words,  is,  that  they  require  mc 
to  do  what  I  find  is  impolfible  for  me  to  do,  i.  e.  find 
a  difference  between  two  individuals,  as  fevcral  indivi- 
•duals  in  the  fame  common  nature,  without  any  other 
difference.  For  if  I  never  find  any  other  diiicrcncc,  I 
fhould  never  find  two  individuals.  For  firff ,  we  find  fome 
difference,  and  by  that  we  find  they  are  two  or  feveral 
individuals  ,-  but  in  this  way  we  are  bid  to  find  two  in- 
dividuals, without  any  difi^erence :  but  that,  I  find,  \^ 
too  fubtile  and  fijblime  for  my  weak  capacity.  But 
when  by  any  difference  of  time,  or  place,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  I  have  once  found  them  to  be  two,  or  feveral,  I 
cannot  for  ever  after  confider  them  but  as  feveral.  They 
being  once,  by  fome  difference,  found  to  be  two,  it  is 
unavoidable  for  me,  from  thenceforth,  to  confider  them 
as  two.  But  to  find  feveral  where  I  find  no  difi^erence  ; 
or,  as  his  lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  call  it,  external  differ- 
ence at  all ;  is,  I  confefs,  too  hard  for  me. 

This  his  lordfhip  farther  tells  us,  in  thefe  words 
which  follow  ;  ''  which  arifes  from  the  manner  of  fub- 
•'  fifirence,  w^hich  is  in  one  individual,  which  is  not 
''  communicable  to  another:"  which  is,  I  own,  a 
learned  way  of  fpeaking,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
fome  refined  philofophic  notion  of  it,  which  to  me  is 
cither  wholly  incomprehenfible,  or  elfe  may  be  expreircd 
in  thefe  plain  and  common  words,  viz.  that  every  tiling 
that  exifls  has,  in  the  time  or  place,  or  other  per- 
ceivable differences  of  its  exifiience,  fomcthing  incom- 
municable to  all  thofe  of  its  own  kind,  whercbv  it  will 
externally  be  kept  feveral  from  all  the  refi-.  This,  I 
think,  is  that  which  the  learned  have  been  pleafed  to 
term  a  peculiar  manner  of  fubfifience  ;  but  it  this  man- 
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ner  of  fLibiiftcnce  be  any  thing  elfe,  it  will  need  feme 
farther  explication  to  make  me  underftand  it. 

His  lordfliip's  next  words  which  follow,  I  muft 
ac know  ledge,  are  alfo  wholly  inconiprehenlible  to  me  : 
they  are,  ''  an  individual  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather 
**  fijppofcd  to  the  making  of  a  perfon,  than  the  proper 
''  definition  of  it.*' 

Perfon  is  a  w  ord  ;  and  the  idea  that  word  ftands  for, 
or  the  proper  lignification  of  that  word,  is  what  I  take 
his  lordlhip  is  here  giving  us.  Now  what  is  meant  by 
faying,  *'  an  individual  intelligent  fubftonce  is  rather 
"  fuppofed  to  the  making  the  lignification  of  the  word- 
"  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it,*'  is  beyond 
my  reach.  And  the  reafon  his  lordfliip  adjoins,  puts 
it  in  that,  or  any  other  fenfe,  farther  from  my  com- 
prehenfion.  **  For  a  perfon  relates  tofomething,  which 
"  does  diftinguilh  it  from  another  intelligent  fubftance 
'*  in  the  fame  nature ;  and  therefore  the  foundation  of 
"  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence,  which 
"  agrees  to  one,  and  none  elfe,  of  the  kind :  and  this 
"  is  that  which  is  called  perfonality." 

Thefe  words,  if  nothing  elfe,  convince  me,  that  I 
am  Davus,  and  not  Oedipus  ;  and  fo  I  mufl  leave  them. 

His  lordfliip,  at  lafl,  gives  us  what,  I  think,  he  in- 
tends for  a  definition  of  perfon,  in  thefe  words  ;  '^  there- 
"  fore  a  perfon  is  a  complete  intelligent  fubftance, 
"  with  a  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiflence."  Where  I 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  what  was,  as  I  think,  denied 
or  half  denied  to  be  the  proper  definition  of  perfon,  in 
faying,  ''  it  was  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making  of 
"  a  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it,'*  is  yet 
here  got  into  his  lordfhip's  definition  of  perfon;  which 
I  cannot  fuppofe  but  his  lordfhip  takes  to  be  a  proper 
definition.  There  is  only  one  word  changed  in  it ; 
and,  indcad  of  *'  individual  intelligent  fubftance,"  his 
lordfhip  has  put  it  ^'  complete  intelligent  fubftance:'* 
which,  whether  it  makes  his  the  more  proper  defini- 
tion, I  leave  to  others  ;  lince  pofTibly  fome  will  be  apt 
to  think,  that  a  proper  definition  of  perfon  cannot  be 
well  made,  without  the  term  individual,  or  an  equiva^ 
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lent.  But  his  lordfhip  has,  as  appears  by  the  place, 
put  in  complete,  to  exclude  the  Ibul  from  being  a  per- 
ion ;  which,  whether  it  does  it  or  no,  to  me  feems 
doubtful  :  becaufe  pofTibly  many  may  think,  that  the 
foul  is  a  complete  intelligent  fubftance  by  itfelf,  whe- 
ther in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  ;  becaufe  every 
fubfl-ancc,  that  has  a  being,  is  a  complete  fubllance, 
whether  joined  or  not  joined  to  another.  And  as  to  the 
foul's  being  intelligent,  no-body,  I  guefs,  thinks,  that 
the  foul  is  completed  in  that,  by  its  union  with  the 
body  ;  for  then  it  would  follow,  that  it  would  not  be 
equally  intelligent  out  of  the  body  ;  which,  I  think, 
no-body  will  fay. 

And  thus  I  have,  at  your  requefl,  gone  over  all  that 
his  lordfhip  has  faid,  to  give  us  clear  and  diftind:  appre- 
henfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  which  are  fo  necelfary 
to  the  underflanding  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
talking  intelligibly  about  it.  And  if  I  Ihould  judge  of 
others  by  my  own  dulnefs,  I  fiiould  fear  that  by  his 
lordfhip's  difcourfe  few  would  be  helped  to  think  or 
talk  intelligibly  about  it.  But  I  meafure  not  others  by 
my  narrow  capacity :  I  wifh  others  may  profit  by  his 
lordfhip's  explication  of  nature  and  perfon,  more  than 
I  have  done.     And  fo  the  converfation  ended. 

My  lord,  I  Ihould  not  have  troubled  your  lordfliip 
with  a  dialogue  of  this  kind,  had  not  your  lordfliip 
forced  me  to  it  in  my  own  defence.  Your  lordfliip,  at 
the  end  of  your  above-mentioned  explication  of  nature, 
has  thefe  words  :  "  let  us  now  fee  how  far  thefc  things 
*^  can  come  from  our  ideas,  by  fenfation  and  rcHec- 
''  tion."  And  to  the  like  purpofe,  in  the  clofe  of  your 
explication  of  perfon,  your  lordfhip  fays  ;  "  but  how 
*'  do  our  fimple  ideas  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can 
''  we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  nature  and  per- 
"  fon?"  Your  lordfhip  concludes  we  cannot.  But 
you  fay,  what  makes  a  perfon  mufl  be  underftood  fome 
other  way.  And  hereupon,  my  lord,  my  book  is 
thought  worthy  by  your  lordfliip  to  be  brought  into 
the  controverfy,  and  argued  againfl,  in  your  Vindica- 
tion of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity;  becaufe,  as  your 
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lordfliip  conceives,  clear  and  diflindt  apprehenfions  of 
nature  and  perfon  cannot  be  had  from  it. 

I  humbly  crave  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhip, 
that  if  want  of  affording  clear  and  diilindl  apprehen- 
fions concerning  nature  and  perfon,  make  any  book 
anti-trinitarian,  and,  as  fuch,  fit  to  be  writ  againli  by 
your  lordfhip  ;  your  lordfhip  ought,  ,m  the  opinion  of 
a  great  many  men,  in  the  firft  place,  to  write  againfh 
your  own  Vindication  of  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  : 
lince,  among  the  many  I  have  confulted  concerning 
your  lordfliip's  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  I  do  not 
•find  any  one  that  underftands  them  better,  or  has  got 
from  them  any  clearer  or  more  diftindl  apprehenlions 
concerning  nature  and  perfon,  than  I  myfelf,  which 
indeed  is  none  at  all. 

The  owning  of  this  to  your  lordfhip  in  my  former 
letter,  I  find,  difpleafed  your  lordfhip :  I  have  there- 
fore here  laid  before  your  lordfhip  fome  part  of  thofe 
difficulties  which  appear  to  me,  and  others,  in  your 
lordf[iip*s  explication  of  nature  and  perfon,  as  my  apo- 
logy for  faying,  I  had  not  learned  any  thing  by  it. 
And  to  make  it  evident,  that  if  want  of  clear  and 
diftindl  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon  involve  any 
treatife  in  the  unitarian  controverfy  ;  your  lordlhip's, 
upon  that  account,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  as  guilty  as 
mine ;  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  that  ought 
to  be  charged  with  that  offence,  againft  the  dodrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

This,  my  lord,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  till  I  under- 
ftand  better.  Whether  the  not  being  able  to  get  clear 
and  diftinct  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  per- 
fon, from  A\  hat  your  lordfhip  has  faid  of  them,  be  the 
want  of  capacity  in  my  underftanding,  or  want  of 
clcarnefs  in  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  under- 
fland,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  fay ;  of  that  the  world 
mufl  judge.  If  it  be  my  dulnefs  fas  I  cannot  prefume 
much  upon  my  own  quicknefs,  having  every  day  expe-- 
ricncc  how  fliurt-fighted  I  am)  I  have  this  yet  to  de- 
fend me  from  any  very  fcvere  cenfure  in  the  cafe,  that 
I  have  as  much  endeavoured  to  underftand  your  lord- 
fliip, as  I  ever  did  to  underfland  any-body.     And  if 
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your  lordHiip's  notions,  laid  down  about  nature  and 
perfon,  are  plain  and  intelligible,  there  are  a  great 
many  others,  whofe  parts  lie  under  no  blemiili  in  the 
world,  who  find  them  neither  plain  nor  intelligible. 

Pardon  me  therefore,  I  belcech  you,  my  lord,  if  I 
return  your  lordfliip's  queftion,  ''  how  do'  your  l<>rd- 
*'  fhip's  notions  help  us  out  in  this  matter?  Can  we 
''  learn  from  them  clear  and  diitincl  apprehenlions 
''  concerning  nature  and  pcrfon,  and  the  grounds  of 
^'  identity  and  difti nation  ?"  To  which  the  anlwer 
will  ftand,  no;  till  your  lordfhip  has  explained  vour 
notions  of  them  a  little  clearer,  and  lliown  what  ulti- 
mately they  are  founded  on  and  made  up  of,  if  they 
are  not  ultimately  founded  on  and  made  up  of  our 
limple  ideas,  received  from  fenfation  and  reiiection  ; 
which  is  that  for  which,  in  this  point,  you  except 
againft  my  book  :  and  yet,  though  your  lordiiiip  fets 
yourfelf  to  prove,  that  they  cannot  be  had  from  our 
fimple  ideas  by  fenfation  and  reiiection  ;  chough  your 
lordlliip  lays  down  feverai  heads  about  them,  yet  you 
do  not,  that  I  fee,  offer  any  thing  to  inftruct  us  from 
what  other  original  they  come,  or  whence  they  are  to 
be  had. 

But  perhaps  this  may  be  my  want  of  underflanding 
what  your  lordfl\ip  has  faid  about  them  :  and^  pofiibly, 
from  the  fam.e  caufe.  it  is,  that  I  do  not  fee  how  tht 
four  paffages  your  lordfliip  fubjoins,  as  out  oi  my  book 
(though  there  be  no  fuch  pallages  in  my  book,  as,  I 
think,  your  lordfliip  acknowledges,  imce  your  lordlhip 
anfwers  nothing  to  what  I  laid  thereupon  ;j  the  two 
things  your  lordfliip  fays  are  granted,  that  tend  to  the 
clearing  this  matter,  and  the  four- inferences  your  lord- 
fhip  makes  ;  are  all,  or  any  of  them,  applied  by  vour 
lordfhip,  to  fhow  that  clear  and  dillinct  apprehenlions 
concerning  nature  and  perfon  cannot  be  had  upon  my 
principles  j  at  leafl  as  clear  as  can  be  had  upon  your 
lordfhip's,  when  you  pleafe  to  let  us  know  them. 

Hitherto,  my  'lord,  I  have  coniidered  only  what  is 
charged  upon  my  book  by  your  lordfliip,  in  reference 
to  the  unitarian  controveriy,  viz.  the  manner  and 
grounds  on  which  my  book  has  been,  by  your  lordliup, 
endeavoured  to  be  brought  into  the  contioverfy  con- 
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cerning  the  Trinity,  with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do: 
nor  has  your  lordfhip,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  yet  fhowed 
that  it  has. 

There  remain  to  be  confidered  feveral  things,  which 
your  lordfhip  thinks  faulty  in  my  book  ;  which,  whe- 
ther they  have  any  thing  to  do  or  no  with  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Trinity,  1  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  your 
lordfhip  fatisfaclion  in,  either  by  acknowledging  my 
errours,  or  giving  your  lordfhip  an  account  wherein 
your  lordfliip's  difcourfe  comes  fhort  of  convincing  me 
of  them.  But  thefe  papers  being  already  grown  to  a 
bulk  that  exceeds  the  ordinary  fize  of  a  letter,  I  fliall 
refpite  your  lordfliip's  farther  trouble  in  this  matter 
for  the  prefent,  with  this  promife,  that  I  fhall  not  fail 
to  return  my  acknowledgments  to  your  lordfhip,  for 
thofe  other  parts  of  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
with. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  fit,  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment, I  take  notice  of  thefe  words,  in  the  clofe  of 
your  lordfhip's  letter:  **  I  hope,  that,  in  the  managing 
this  debate,  I  have  not  either  tranfgrelfed  the  rules 
of  civility,  or  miftaken  your  meaning  ;  both  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  And  I  return  you 
thanks  for  the  civilities  you  have  expreffed  to  me, 
through  your  letter:  and  I  do  alTure  you,  that  it  is 
out  of  no  difrefpecl,  or  the  leaft  ill-will  to  you,  that 
I  have  again  conlidered  this  matter,"  &c. 
Your  lordfhip  hopes  you  have  not  miftaken  my 
meaning :  and  I,  my  lord,  hope  that  where  you  have 
(as  rhumbly  conceive  1  fhall  make  it  appear  you  have) 
miflaken  my  meaning,  I  may,  without  offence,  lay  it 
before  your  lordfhip.  And  I  the  more  confidently 
ground  that  hope  upon  this  exprefTion  of  your  lordfhip 
here,  uhich  I  take  to  be  intended  to  that  purpofe ; 
fmce,  in  thofe  feveral  inflances  I  gave,  in  my  former 
letter,  of  your  lordfliip's  miflaking  not  only  my  mean- 
ing, but  the  very  words  of  my  book  which  you  quoted, 
your  lordfhip  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  bear  with  mc> 
without  any  manner  of  reply. 

Your  lordOiip  afTures  me,  "  that  it  is  out  of  no  dif- 
''  rcfpect  or  the  leafl  ill-will  to  me,  that  you  have  again 
**  confidered  this  matter." 

My 
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My  lord,  my  never  having,  by  any  act  of  mine,  dc- 
fervcd  otherwife  of  your  lordflnp,  is  a  llrong  reafon  to 
keep  me  from  queftioning  what  your  lordlhip  fays. 
And,  I  hope,  my  part  in  the  contro\erfy  has  been 
fuch,  that  I  may  be  cxcufed  from  making  any  fuch 
profefTion,  in  reference  to  what  1  w  rite  to  your  lord- 
fliip.  And  I  fhall  take  care  to  continue  to  defend  my- 
felf  fo,  in  this  controverfy,  which  your  lordlhip  is 
pleafed  to  have  with  me,  that  I  Ihall  not  con^e  within 
the  need  of  any  apology,  that  what  I  fay  is  out  of  no 
difrefpedl  or  the  leall  ill-will  to  your  lordlhip.  But 
this  muft  not  hinder  me  any  where,  from  laying  the 
argument  in  its  due  light,  for  the  advantage  of  truth. 

This,  my  lord,  I  fay  not  to  your  lordfliip,  w  ho  pro- 
poling  to  yourfelf,  as  you  fay  in  this  very  page,  nothing 
but  truth,  will  not,  I  know,  take  it  amifs,  that  I  en- 
deavour to  make  every  thing  as  plain  and  as  clear  as  I 
can :  but  this  I  fay,  upon  occalion  of  fome  exceptions 
of  this  kind,  w  hich  I  have  heard  others  have  made 
againft  the  former  letter  I  did  my  felf  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  lordfliip,  as  if  I  did  therein  bear  too  hard 
upon  your  lordlhip.  Though  your  lordfliip,  who 
knows  very  well  the  end  of  arguing,  as  well  as  rules 
of  civility,  finds  nothing  to  blame  in  my  way  of 
w'riting ;  and  I  Ihould  be  very  forry  it  lliould  dcfervc 
any  other  charav5ler,  than  what  your  lordfliip  has  been 
pleafed  to  give  it  in  the  beginning  of  your  pollfcript. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  any  controverfy  with  )our 
lordfhip ;  but  lince  the  concern  of  truth  alone  engages 
me  in  it, as  I  know  your  lordfliip  will  expecl:  that  I  fliould 
omit  nothing  that  fliould  make  for  truth,  for  that  is  the 
end  we  both  profefs  to  aim  at ;  fo  I  Ihall  take  care  to 
avoid  all  foreign,  paiTionate,  and  unmannerly  mixtures, 
w^hich  do  no  way  become  a  lover  of  truth  in  any  de- 
bate, efpecially  with  one  of  your  lordlliip'^^.  character 
and  dignity. 

My  lord,  the  imputation  of  a  tendency  to  icepti- 
cifm,  and  to  the  overthrowing  anv  article  ot  the  chrii- 
tian  faith,  are  no  fmall  charges ;  and  all  ccnlurcs  ot 
that  high  nature,  I  humbly  conceive,  arc  with  the 
mor?  caution  to  be  pailed,  the  greater  the  authority  is 
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of  the  pcrfon  they  come  from.  But  whether  to  pro- 
nounce fo  hardly  of  the  book,  merely  upon  furmifes, 
be  to  be  taken  for  a  mark  of  good-will  to  the  author, 
I  muft  leave  to  your  lordfliip.  This  I  am  fure,  I  find 
the  world  thinks  me  obliged  to  vindicate  myfelf.  1 
have  taken  leave  to  fay,  merely  upon  furmifes,  becaufe 
I  cannot  fee  any  argument  your  lordfnip  has  any  where 
brought,  to  Ihovv  its  tendency  tofcepticifm,  beyond  what 
your  lordfhip  has  in  thefe  words  in  the  fame  page,  viz. 
that  it  is  your  lordfliip's  great  prejudice  againft  it  that 
it  leads  to  fcepticifm  ;  or,  that  your  lordfhip  can  find 
no  way  to  attain  to  certainty  in  it,  upon  my  grounds. 

I  confefs,  my  lord,  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  part 
of  the  vifible,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  yet  much 
larL^er  intelledual  world,  wherein  our  poor  and  weak 
underftandings,  in  this  Hate,  are  not  capable  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  this,  I  think,  a  great  part  of  mankind 
aL;rees  v^ith  me  in.  But  whether  or  no  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas  comes  iliort  of  what  it  fhould,  or  your 
iordfhip's  way,  with  or  Vv  ithout  ideas,  will  carry  us  to 
clearer  and  larger  degrees  of  certainty  ;  we  ihall  fee, 
when  your  lordfliip  pleafes  to  let  us  know  wherein  your 
v.ay  of  certainty  confifts.  Till  then,  I  think,  to  avoid 
fcepticifm,  it  is  better  to  have  fome  way  of  certainty 
(though  it  will  not  lead  us  to  it  in  every  thing)  than 
no  \\av  at  all. 

The  neceiHty  your  lordfhip  has  put  upon  me  of  vin- 
dicating myfelf,  mufi:  be  my  apology  for  giving  your 
lordiliip  this  fecond  trouble;  which,  I  aiTure  myfelf, 
ypu  will  not  take  amifs,  fince  your  lordlhip  was  fo  much 
concerned  for  my  vindication,  as  to  declare,  you  had 
no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that  the  author  of  Chrifiianity 
not  myfterious  had  given  inc  o:cafion  to  vindicate  my- 
felf. I  return  your  lordfhip  my  humble  thanks,  for 
affording  me  this  fecond  opportunity  to  do  it;  and  am, 
with  tl:e  utmofi:  refpecl, 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordfliip's  mod  humble 

LONDON,  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

-29  juNi;,  1697. 

JOHN  LOCKE. 
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My  Lord, 

THOUGH  I  have  fo  great  a  precedent,  as  your 
lordfhip  has  given  me  in  the  letter  you  have 
honoured  me  with ;  yet,  I  doubt,  whether  even  your 
lordfhip's  example  will  be  enough  to  judify  me  to  the 
world,  if,  in  a  letter  writ  to  one,  I  fhould  put  a  poft- 
fcript  in  anfwer  to  another  man,  to  whom  1  do  not 
fpeak  in  my  letter :  I  fhall  therefore  only  beg,  that  your 
lordfliip  will  be  pleafed  to  excufe  it,  if  you  find  a  (liort 
anfwer  to  the  paper  of  another  man,  not  big  enough  to 
be  publifhed  by  itfelf,  appear  under  the  fame  cover 
with  my  anfwer  to  your  lordfliip.  The  paper  iifelf 
came  to  my  hands,  at  the  fame  time  that  your  lord- 
Ihip's  letter  did ;  and,  containing  fome  exceptions  to 
my  ElTay  concerning  Human  Underftanding,  is  not 
wholly  foreign  in  the  matter  of  it. 


AN 
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ANSWER   TO   REMARKS 

UPON     AN 

ESSAY  concerning  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  kc. 


BEFORE  any  thing  came  out  againfl:  my  EiTay 
concerning  Human  Underftanding  the  laft  year>  I 
was  told,  that  I  muft  prepare  myfelf  for  a  ftorm  that 
was  coming  againll  it ;  it  being  refolved  by  fome  men, 
that  it  was  neceflary  that  book  of  mine  fhould,  as  it  is 
phrafed,  be  run  down.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  author 
of  thefe  Remarks  was  one  of  thofe  men :  but  I  premife 
this  as  the  reafon  of  the  anfwer  I  am  about  to  give  him. 
And  though  I  do  not  fay  he  was  one  of  them,  yet  in 
this,  I  think,  every  indifferent  reader  will  agree  with 
me,  that  his  letter  does  not  very  well  fuit  with  the 
character  he  takes  upon  himfelf,  or  the  defign  he  pre^ 
tends  in  writing  it. 

He  pretends,  the  bulinefs  of  his  letter  is  to  be  in- 
formed :  but  if  that  were  in  earneft  fo,  I  fuppofe  he 
would  have  done  two  things  quite  otherwife  than  he 
has.  The  firfl  is,  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
ncccfTary  for  his  particular  information,  that  his  letter 
(that  pretends  inquiry  in  the  body  of  it,  though  it  car- 
ries remarks  in  the  title)  fliould  have  been  publifhed 
in  print :  whereby  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  however  in 
it  he  puts  on  the  perfon  of  a  learner,  yet  he  would  mifs 
his  aim,  if  he  were  not  taken  notice  of  as  a  teacher ; 
and  particularly,  that  his  remarks  fhowed  the  world 
great  faults  in  my  book. 

The  other  is,  that  he  has  not  fet  his  name  to  his 
letter  of  inquiries ;  whereby  I  might,  by  knowing  the 

perfon 
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perfon  that  inquires,  the  better  know  how  to  fuit  my 
anfwer  to  him.  I  cannot  much  blame  him  in  another 
refpea,  for  concealing  his  name  :  for,  I  think,  any  one 
who  appears  among  chriftians,  may  be  well  afhamed  of 
his  name,  when  he  raifes  fuch  a  doubt  as  this,  viz. 
whether  an  infinitely  powerful  and  wife  being  bc'vcra- 
cious  or  no ;  unlefs  falfehood  be  in  fuch  reputation  with 
this  gentleman,  that  he  concludes  lying  to  be  no  mark 
of  weaknefs  and  folly.  Belides,  this  author  might,  if 
he  had  pleafed,  have  taken  notice,  that,  in  more  places 
than  one,  I  fpeak  of  the  goodnefs  of  God ;  another 
evidence,  as  I  take  it,  of  his  veracity. 

He  feems  concerned  to  know  *'  upon  what  ground 
"  I  will  build  the  divine  law,  when  I  purfue  morality 
'*  to  a  demonftration?'* 

If  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  hade,  he  would 
have  feen,  that  his  quefbions,  in  that  paragraph,  arc  a 
little  too  forward  ;  unlefs  he  thinks  it  neceflary  I  fliould 
write,  when  and  upon  what  he  thinks  fit.  When  I 
know  him  better,  I  may  perhaps  think  I  owe  him  great 
obfervance;  but  fo  much  as  that  very  few  men  think 
due  to  themfelves. 

I  have  faid  indeed  in  my  book,  that  I  thought  mora- 
lity capable  of  demonftration,  as  well  as  the  mathema- 
tics :  but  I  do  not  remember  where  I  promifcd  this 
gentleman  to  demonftrate  it  to  him. 

He  fays,  '*  if  he  knew  upon  what  grounds  I  would 
*^  build  my  demonftration  of  morality,  he  could  make 
"  a  better  judgment  of  it.'*  His  judgment  who  makes 
fuch  demands  as  this,  and  is  fo  much  in  hafte  to  be  a 
judge,  that  he  cannot  ftay  till  what  he  has  fuch  a  mind 
to  be  fitting  upon,  be  born  ;  does  not  feem  of  that 
confequence,  that  any  one  fhould  be  in  hafte  to  gratify 
his  impatience. 

And  fince  *^  he  thinks  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind 
*'  (which  is  the  greateft)  muft  have  a  more  compendi- 
''  ous  way  to  know  their  duty,  than  by  long  dcduc- 
*'  tions  ;*'  he  may  do  well  to  confider,  whether  it  were 
for  their  fakes  he  publilhcd  this  queftion,  viz.  "  What 
"  is  the  reafon  and  ground  of  the  divine  law  ?" 

Whoever 
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Whoever  fincerely  acknowledges  any  law  to  be  the 
law  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  alfo,  that  it 
hath  all  that  reafon  and  ground  that  a  jull:  and  wife  law 
can  or  ought  to  have ;  and  will  eafily  perfuade  himfelf 
to  forbear  railing  fuch  queflions  and  fcruples  about  it. 

A  man  that  infinuates,  as  he  does,  as  if  I  held,  that 
*'  the  diftincflion  of  virtue  and  vice  was  to  be  picked 
"  up  by  our  eyes,  or  ears,  or  our  noftrils  ;'*  fhows  fo 
much  ignorance,  or  fo  much  malice,  that  he  deferves  no 
other  anfwrr  but  pity. 

**  The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  another  thing,  he 
^'  fays,  he  cannot  clear  to  himfelf,  upon  my  princi- 
*'  pies."  It  may  be  fo.  The  right  reverend  the  lord 
bifhop  of  Worcefter,  in  the  letter  he  has  lately  honoured 
me  with  in  print,  has  undertaken  to  prove,  upon  my 
principles,  the  foul's  immateriality ;  which,  I  fuppofe, 
this  author  will  not  queftion  to  be  a  proof  of  its  im- 
mortality.. And  to  his  lordlhip's  letter  I  refer  him  for 
it.  But  if  that  will  not  ferve  his  turn,  I  will  tell  him 
a  principle  of  mine  that  will  clear  it  to  him ;  and  that 
is,  the  revelation  of  life  and  immortality  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  through  the  gofpel. 

He  mentions  other  doubts  he  has,  unrefolved  by  my 
principles.  If  my  principles  do  not  teach  them,  the 
world,  I  think  will,  I  am  fure  I  fhall,  be  obliged  to 
him  to  direct  me  to  fuch  as  will  fupply  that  defedl  in 
mine.  For  I  never  had  the  vanity  to  hope  to  out-do 
all  other  men.  Nor  did  I  propofe  to  myfelf,  in  pub- 
li filing  my  Elfay,  to  be  an  anfwerer  of  queftions  ;  or 
expect  that  all  doubts  iliould  go  out  of  the  world,  as 
foon  as  my  book  came  into  it. 

The  world  has  now  m^y  book,  fuch  as  it  is  :  if  any 
one  finds,  that  there  be  many  queftions  that  my  princi- 
ples will  not  refolve,  he  will  do  the  world  more  fervice 
to  lay  down  fuch  principles  as  will  refolve  them,  than 
to  quarrel  with  my  ignorance  (which  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge) and  polTibly  for  that  which  cannot  be  done.  I 
fhall  never  think  the  worfe  of  mine,  becaufe  they  will 
not  refolve  every  one's  doubts,  till  I  fee  thofe  princi- 
ples, laid  down  by  any  one,  that  will ;  and  then  I  will 
quit  mine. 

If 
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If  any  one  finds  any  thing  in  my  EfTay  to  be  cor- 
rected, he  may,  when  he  pleafes,  write  againft  it ;  and 
when- 1  think  fit,  I  will  anfwer  him.  For  I  do  not  in- 
tend my  time  fhall  be  wafted  at  the  pleafure  of  every 
one,  who  may  have  a  mind  to  pick  holes  in  my  book, 
and  fhow  his  fl<:ill  in  the  art  of  confutation. 

To  conclude ;  were  there  nothing  clfe  in  it,  I  fliould 
not  think  it  fit  to  trouble  myfclf  about  the  qucfiions  of 
a  man,  which  he  himfelf  does  not  think  worth  the 
owninec. 


Mr.  LOCKE'S 


Mr.    LOCKE'S     REPLY 

TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER'S  ANSWER 

TO   HIS 

SECOND     LETTER. 

Wherein,  befides  other  incident  Matters,  what  his  Lordfhip  has 
faid  concerning  Certainty  by  Reafon,  Certainty  by  Ideas,  and 
Certainty  by  Faith  ;  the  Refurre6lion  of  the  Body ;  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul;  the  Inconfiftency  of  Mr.  Locke's  No- 
tions with  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  their  Ten- 
dency to  Scepticifm  ;  is  examined. 


Mr.   LOCKE'S    REPLY 

TO    THE 

BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER'S  ANSWER 

TO    HIS 

SECOND   LETTER. 

MY  LORD, 

YOUR  lordlhip,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jafl  letter 
you  honoured  me  with,  feems  fo  uneafy  and  dif- 
pleafed  at  my  having  faid  too  much  already  in  the  quef- 
tion  between  us,  that  I  think  I  may  conclude,  you  would 
be  well  enough  pleafed  if  I  fhould  fay  no  more ;  and 
you  would  difpenfe  with  me,  for  not  keeping  my  pro- 
mife  I  made  you  to  anfwer  the  other  parts  of  your  firfl 
letter.  If  this  proceeds  from  any  tendernefs  in  your 
lordlhip  for  my  reputation,  that  you  would  not  have  me 
expofe  myfelf  by  an  overflow  of  words,  in  many  places 
void  of  clearnefs,  coherence,  and  argument,  and  that 
therefore  might  have  been  fpared  ;  I  muft  acknowlcdc?e 
it  is  a  piece  of  great  charity,  and  fuch  wherein  you  will 
have  a  lafting  advantage  over  me,  fince  good  manners 
will  not  permit  me  to  return  you  the  like.  Or  fliould  I, 
in  the  ebullition  of  thoughts,  which  in  me  your  lord- 
lhip finds  as  impetuous  as  the  fprings  of  Modena  men- 
tioned by  Ramazzini,  be  in  danger  to  forget  myfelf,  and 
to  think  I  had  fome  right  to  return  the  general  com- 
plaint of  length  and  intricacy  without  force ;  yet  you 
have  fecured  yourfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  any  fuch 
trafli  on  your  fide,  by  making  cobwebs  the  eafy  product 
of  thofe  who  write  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  ^hich  it 
might  be  a  crime  in  me  to  impute  to  your  lordlhip. 

If  this  complaint  of  yours  be  not  a  charitable  warning 
to  me,  I  cannot  well  guefs  at  the  defign  of  it ;  for  £ 
w^ould  not  think  that  in  a  controverfy,  which  you,  my 
lord,  have  dragged  me  into,  you  would  allumc  it  as  a 
privilege  due  to  yourfelf  to  be  as  copious  as  vou  plcafe. 

Vol.  III.  O  and 
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and  fay  what  you  think  fit,  and  cxpedt  I  fhould  reply 
only  fo,  and  fo  much,  as  would  juft  fuit  your  good 
liking,  and  ferve  to  fet  the  caufe  right  on  that  fide  which 
your  lordfhip  contends  for. 

My  lord,  1  fhall  always  acknowledge  the  great  dif- 
tance  that  is  between  your  lordlhip  and  myfelf,  and  pay 
that  deference  that  is  due  to  your  dignity  and  perfon. 
But  controverfy,  though  it  excludes  not  2;ood  manners, 
will  not  be  managed  with  all  that  fubmifiion  which  one 
is  ready  to  pay  in  other  cafes.  Truth,  which  is  in- 
flexible, has  here  its  interefl,  which  muft  not  be  given 
up,  in  a  compliment.  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  and  other 
great  names,  mufl:  give  way,  rather  than  make  us  re- 
nounce truth,  or  the  friendfhip  we  have  for  her. 

This  poffibly  your  lordfhip  will  allow,  for  it  is  not 
fpun  out  of  my  own  thoughts ;  I  have  the  authority  of 
others  for  it,  I  think  it  was  in  print  before  I  w  as  born. 
But  you  will  fay  however,  I  am  too  long  in  my  replies. 
It  is  not  impoffible  but  it  may  be  fo.  I3ut  with  all  due 
refped:  to  your  lordfhip's  authority  (the  greatncfs  where- 
of I  fhall  always  readily  acknowledge)  I  mufl  crave 
leave  to  fay,  that  in  this  cafe  you  are  by  no  means  a 
proper  judge.  We  are  now,  as  well  your  lordfhip  as 
myfelf,  before  a  tribunal  to  which  you  have  appealed, 
and  before  which  you  have  brought  me  :  it  is  the  public 
mufl  be  judge,  whether  your  lordfhip  has  enlarged  too 
far  in  accufmg  me,  or  I  in  defending  myfelf.  Common 
juflice  makes  great  allowance  to  a  man  pleading  in  his 
own  defence ;  and  a  little  length  (if  he  fhould  be  guilty 
of  it)  finds  excufe  in  the  compaffion  of  by-ftanders, 
when  they  fee  a  man  caufelefsly  attacked,  after  a  new 
way,  by  a  potent  adverfary ;  and,  under  various  pre- 
tences, occafions  fought,  and  words  wrefled  to  his  dif-^ 
advantage. 

This,  my  lord,  you  mufl  give  me  leave  to  think  to 
be  my  cafe,  whilft  this  ftrange  way  your  lordfhip  has 
brought  mc  into  this  controverfy  ;  your  gradual  accufa- 
tions  of  my  book,  and  the  different  caufes  your  lordfhip 
has  alljgned  of  them ;  together  with  quotations  out  of 
it,  which  I  cannot  find  there ;  and  other  things  I  have 
complained  of  (to  fomc  of  which  your  lordfliip  has  not 

vouch- 
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vouchfafed  any  anfwer)  fliall  remain  unaccounted  for, 
as  I  humbly  conceive  they  do. 

I  confefs  my  anfwers  are  long,  and  I  wiili  they  could 
have  been  fliorter.  But  the  difficulty  I  have  to  find  out, 
and  fet  before  others  your  lordihip's'meaning,  that  they 
may  fee  what  I  am  anfwering  to,  and  fo  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  what  I  fay ;  has  unavoidably  en- 
larged them.  Whether  this  be  wholly  owing  to  my 
dulnefs,  or  whether  a  little  pcrplexedncfs  both  as  to 
grammar  and  coherence,  caufed  by  thofe  numbers  of 
thoughts,  whether  of  your  own  or  others,  that  crowd 
from  all  parts  to  be  fet  dov/n  when  you  write,  may  not 
be  allowed  to  have  fome  fhare  in  it»  I  fhall  not  prefume 
to  fay.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  your  lordfliip,  and  my 
other  readers  in  the  point,  and  knov/  not  how  to  avoid 
a  fault  that  has  no  remedy. 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  *'  the  world  foon  grows  weary 
"  of  controverfies,  efpecially  when  they  are  about  per- 
"  fonal  matters;  which  made  your  lordlhip  wonder 
'^  that  one  who  underftands  the  world  fo  well,  Ihould 
*^  fpend  above  fifty  pages  in  renewing  and  enlarging  a 
*'  complaint  wholly  concerning  himfelf." 

To  which  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  if  your  lordlhip 
had  fo.  much  confidered  the  world,  and  what  it  is  not 
much  pleafed  with,  when  you  publifhed  your  difcourfc 
in  vindication  of  the  Trinity,  perhaps  your  lordlhip  had 
not  fo  perfonally  concerned  me  in  that  con.troverfy,  as 
it  appears  now  you  have,  and  continue  ftill  to  do. 

Your  lordlhip  wonders  *'  that  I  fpend  above  fifty  pages 
*'  in  renewing  and  enlarging  my  complaint  concerning 
'^  myfelf."  Your  wonder,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  not 
be  fo  great,  when  you  recoiled,  that  your  anfwer  to 
my  complaint,  and  the  fatisfadion  you  propofed  to 
give  me  and  others  in  that  perfonal  matter,  began 
the  firfl  letter  you  honoured  me  with,  and  ended 
where  you  faid,  '^  you  fuppofe  the  reafon  of  your 
''  mentioning  my  words  fo  often  was  now  no  longer 
"  a' riddle  to  me;  and  fo  you  proceeded  to  other  par- 
^'  ticulars  of  my  vindication.'*  If  therefore  I  have 
fpent  fifty  pages  of  my  anfwer,  in  fliowing  that  what 
you  offered  in  forty-feven  pages  for  my  fatisfadUon  was 
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none,  but  that  the  riddle  t\as  a  riddle  ftill ;  thJ  difpro- 
portion  in  the  number  of  pages  is  not  fo  great  as  to  be 
the  fubjed:  of  much  wonder :  efpecially  to  thofe  ^vho 
confider,  that,  in  what  you  call  perfonai  matter,  I  was 
Ihowing  that  my  EfTay,  having  in  it  nothing  contrary  ' 
to  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  yet  brought  into  that 
difputc ;  and  that  therefore  I  had  reafon  to  complain  of 
it,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  in:  and  if 
you  had  plcafed  not  to  have  moved  other  queftions,  nor 
brought  other  charges  againil  my  book  till  this,  which 
was  the  occafion  and  fubjed  of  my  firft  letter,  had  been 
cleared  ;  by  making  out  that  the  pafTages  you  had,  in 
your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  quoted 
out  of  my  book,  had  fomething  in  them  againft  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  fo  were,  with  juft  reafon, 
brought  by  you,  as  they  were,  into  that  difpute;  there 
had  been  no  other  but  that  perfonai  matter,  as  you  call 
it,  between  us. 

In  the  examination  of  thofe  pages  meant,  as  you  faid, 
for  my  fatisfadion,  and  of  other  parts  of  your  letter,  I 
found  (contrary  to  what  I  expeded)  matter  of  renewing 
and  enlarging  my  complaint,  and  this  I  took  notice  of 
and  fet  down  in  my  reply,  which  it  feems  I  fhould  not 
have  done :  the  knowledge  of  the  world  fhould  have 
taught  me  better ;  and  I  Ihould  have  taken  that  for  fa- 
tisfadion which  you  were  pleafed  to  give,  in  which  I 
could  not  find  any,  nor,  as  I  believe,  any  intelligent  or 
impartial  reader.  So  that  your  lordfhip's  care  of  the 
world,  that  it  (hould  not  grow  weary  of  this  contro- 
verfy,  and  the  fault  you  find  of  my  mifemploying  fifty 
pages  of  my  letter,  reduces  itfelf  at  laft  in  efted:  to  no 
more  but  this,  that  your  lordlbip  fhould  have  a  liberty 
to  lay  what  you  plcafe,  pay  me  in  v.hat  coin  you  think 
fit ;  my  part  Ihould  be  to  be  fatisficd  with  it,  reft  con- 
tent, and  fay  nothing.  This  indeed  might  be  a  way  not 
to  weary  the  world,  and  to  fave  fifty  pages  of  clean 
paper,  and  put  fuch  an  end  to  the  controverfy,  as  your 
lorcifliip  would  not  diflike. 

I  learn  from  your  lordfliip,  that  it  is  the  firft  part  of 
vvifdom,  in  fome  men's  opinions,  not  to  begin  in  fuch 
difputes.     What  the  knowledge  of  the  world  (which  i$ 
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a  fort  of  wifdom)  fliould  in  your  lordfliip's  opinion 
make  a  man  do,  when  one  of  your  lordihip's  charadcr 
begins  with  him,  is  very  plain  :  he  is  not  to  reply,  fo 
far  as  he  judges  his  defence  and  the  matter  requires, 
but  as  your  lordlliip  is  pleafed  to  allow;  which  fome 
may  think  no  better  than  if  one  might  not  reply  at  all. 

After  having  thus  rebuked  me  for  having  been  too 
copious  in  my  reply,  in  the  next  words  your  lord  111  ip 
inftrucfts  me  what  I  iliould  have  anfwered  ;  that  *'  1 
'*  fliould  have  cleared  myfelf  by  declaring  to  the  world, 
''  that  I  owned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  hath 
"  been  received  in  the  chrillian  church." 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  mere  perfonal  matter,  of  the 
fame  woof  with  a  Spanifh  Ain-benito,  and,  as  it  feenis 
to  me,  defigned  to  lit  clofe  to  mc.  What  nuift  I  do 
now%  my  lord?  Muft  I  filcntly  put  on  and  wear  this 
badge  of  your  lordihip's  favour,  and,  as  one  v. ell  un- 
derflanding  the  world,  fay  not  a  word  of  it,  becaufe  the 
world  foon  grows  weary  of  perfonal  matters  ?  If  in  gra-  \ 
titude  for  this  perfonal  favour  I  ought  to  be  filcnt,  yet 
I  am  forced  to  tell  you,  that,  in  what  you  reqiure  of 
me  here,  you  polTibly  have  cut  out  too  much  work  for 
a  poor  ordinary  layman,  for  whom  it  is  too  hard  to 
'  know  how  a  doctrine  fo  difputed  has  been  received  in 
the  chriftian  church,  and  who  might  have  thought  it 
enough  to  own  it  as  delivered  in  the  fcriptures.  Your 
iordlhip  herein  lays  upon  me  what  I  cannot  do,  w  ithout 
owning  to  know  what  I  am  fure  I  do  not  know  :  for  how 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  always  received  in 
the  chriftian  church,  I  confefs  myfelf  ignorant.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  the  hiltory  of  it,  and  to  read 
thofe  controverfies  that  have  been  writ  about  it :  and  to 
own  a  dodlrine  as  received  by  others,  when  1  do  not 
know  how  thefe  others  received  it,  is  perhaps  a  ihort 
way  to  orthodoxv,  that  may  fatisfy  fome  men:  but  he 
that  takes  this  way  to  give  fatisfadion,  in  my  opinion 
makes  a  little  bold  with  truth ;  and  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  fuch  a  profelfion  be  pleafing  to  that  God,  who 
requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  however  acceptable 
,it  may  in  any  man  be  to  his  diocefan. 

O  3  I  P^^- 
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I  prefume  your  lordiliip,  in  your  difcourfe"  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  intends  to  give  it 
us  as  it  has  been  received  in  tht;  chriilian  church.  And 
I  think  your  words,  viz.  ^'  it  is  the  fcnfe  of  the  chriftian 
"  church  which  you  are  bound  to  defend,  and  no  par- 
*'  ticular  opinions  of  your  own/*  authorize  one  to  think 
fo.  But  if  I  am  to  own  it  as  your  lordfhip  has  there 
delivered  it,  I  muft  own  what  I  do  not  underftand ;  for 
I  confefs  your  expofition  of  the  fenfe  of  the  church 
Avholly  tranfcends  my  capacity. 

If  you  require  me  to  own  it  with  an  implicit  faith,  I 
fhall  pay  that  deference  as  foon  to  your  lordfhip's  expo- 
fition of  the  dodlrine  of  the  church,  as  any  one's.  But 
if  I  mull  underftand  and  know  what  I  own,  it  is  my 
misfortune,  and  I  cannot  deny,  that  I  am  as  far  from 
owning  what  you  in  that  difcourfe  deliver,  as  I  can  be 
from  profefhng  the  moft  unintelligible  thing  that  ever  I 
read,  to  be  the  dodtrine  that  I  own. 

Whether  I  make  more  ufe  of  my  poor  underftanding 
in  the  cafe,  than  you  are  willing  to  allow  every  one  of 
your  readers,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  fuch  an  underftanding 
as  God  has  given  me  is  the  heft  1  have,  and  that  which 
I  muft  ufe  in  the  apprehending  what  others  fay,  before 
I  can  own  the  truth  of  it :  and  for  this  there  is  no  help 
that  I  know. 

That  v/hich  keeps  me  a  little  in  countenance,  is,  that, 
if  I  miftake  not,  men  of  no  mean  parts,  even  divines 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  thofe  of  neither  the 
loweft  reputation  nor  rank,  find  their  underflandings 
fail  them  on  this  occafion  ;  and  flick  not  to  own  that 
they  underhand  not  your  lordfhip  in  that  difcourfe,  and 
particularly  that  your  lixth  chapter  is  unintelligible  to 
them  as  well  as  me ;  whether  the  fault  be  in  their  or  my 
underftanding,  the  world  muft  be  judge.  But  this  is 
only  by  the  by,  for  this  is  not  the  anfwer  I  here  intend 
your  lordfhip. 

Your  lordfhip  tells  me,  that,  '*  to  clear  myfelf,  I 
*'  fliould  have  owned  to  the  world  the  dodrine  of  the 
"  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  received,"  &:c.  Anfwer.  I 
know  not  whether  in  a  difpute  managed  after  a  new  way, 
wher^^in  one  man  is  urged  againft,  and  another  man's 
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words  all  along  quoted,  it  may  not  alfo  be  a  good,  as 
well  as  a  w^^^  ru]e,  for  the  anfwerer  to  reply  to  what 
was  never  objeded,  and  clear  himfelf  from  what  was 
never  laid  to  his  charge.  If  this  be  not  fo,  and  that  this 
new  way  of  attacking  requires  not  this  new  way  of  de- 
fence, your  lordlliip's  prefcription  to  me  here  what  I 
lliould  have  done,  will,  amongfi  the  moft  intelligent 
and  impartial  readers,  pafs  for  a  ftrange  rule  in  contro- 
verfy,  and  fuch  as  the  learnedeft  of  them  will  not  be 
able  to  find  in  all  antiquity  ;  and  therefore  muft  be  im- 
puted to  fomething  elfe  than  your  lordfliip's  great 
learning. 

Did  your  lordfliip  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  vindication 
of  the  Trinity,  w  herein  you  firfl  fell  upon  my  book,  or 
in  your  letter  (my  anfwer  to  which  you  are  here  correcl- 
ing)  did  your  lordlliip,  1  fay,  any  where  objedt  to  me, 
that ''  I  did  not  own  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has 
"  been  received  in  the  chriflian  church,"  &c,?  If  you 
did,  the  objection  w^as  fo  fecret,  fo  hidden,  fo  artificial, 
that  your  words  declared  quite  the  contrary.  In  the 
Vindication  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  lord- 
fliip  fays,  that  my  notions  were  borrowed  to  ferve  other 
purpofes  [whereby,  if  I  underftand  you  right,  you  meant 
againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity]  than  I  intended 
them  ;  which  you  repeat  again  *'  for  my  fatisfadtion,  and 
infift  t  upon  for  my  vindication. 

You  having  fo  folemnly  more  than  once  profcfled  to 
clear  me  and  my  intentions  from  all  fufpicion  of  having 
any  part  in  that  controverfy,  as  appears  farther  in  the 
clofe  of  your  firfl  letter,  where  all  you  charge  on  me, 
is  the  ill  ufe  that  others  had,  or  might  make  of  my  no- 
tions ;  how  could  1  fuppofe  fuch  an  objeclion  made  by 
your  lordlhip,  which  you  declare  againfl,  without  ac- 
cuiing  your  lordfliip  of  manifefl  prevarication? 

If  your  lordlhip  had  any  thing  upon  your  mind,  any 
fecret  aims,  which  you  did  not  think  fit  to  own,  but  yet 
would  have  me  divine  and  anfwer  to,  as  if  I  knew  them  ; 
this,  I  confefs,  is  too  much  for  me,  who  look  no  far- 
ther into  men's  thoughts,  than  as  they  appear  m  their 
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books.  Where  you  have  given  your  thoughts  vent  in 
your  words,  I  have  not,  I  think,  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  them,  not  wholly  palfmg  by  thofe  infmuations,  which 
have  been  dropped  from  your  lordfhip's  pen;  which 
from  another,  who  had  not  profelTed  fo  much  perfonal 
refped,  would  have  fhown  no  exceeding  good  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  towards  me. 

When  your  lordfhip  fliall  go  on  to  accufe  me  of  not 
believing  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  received  in  the 
rhriftian  church,  or  any  other  dodlrine  you  fhall  think 
fit,  I  fhall  anfwer  as  I  would  to  an  inquiiitor.  For 
though  your  Iprdfhip  tells  me,  "  I  need  not  be  afraid  of 
•*  the  inquifition,  or  that  you  intended  to  charge  me 
*'  with  hercfy  in  denying  the  Trinity  ;**  yet  he  that  ihall 
conlider  your  lordihip's  proceeding  with  me  from  the 
beginning,  as  far  a:  it  is  hitherto  gone,  may  have  reafon 
to  think,  that  the  methods  and  management  of  that  holy 
office  arc  not  wholly  unknown  to  your  lordfhip,  nor 
have  efcaped  your  great  reading.  Your  proceedings 
^\  ith  me  have  had  thcfe  fteps  : 

1.  Several  palTages  of  my  Efiay  of  Human  Under- 
{landing,  and  fome  of  them  relating  barely  to  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  other  matters  wholly  remote  from  any 
quellion  about  the  Trinity,  were  brought  into  the  Vin- 
dicariun  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  there  argued 
againll  as  containing  the  crrours  of  thofe  and  them; 
which  thofe  and  them  are  not  known  to  this  day. 

2.  In  your  lordihip's  anfwer  to  my  firfl  letter,  when 
what  was  given  as  the  great  reafon  why  my  ElTay  w^as 
brought  into  that  controverfy,  viz.  becaufe  in  it  "  cer- 
"  tainty  was  founded  upon  clear  and  diltindl  ideas  ;" 
was  found  to  fail,  and  was  only  a  fuppofition  of  your 
own ;  other  accufations  were  fought  againft  it,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  viz.  that  "  it  might 
"  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  dodtrine,  to  in- 
"  troduce  the  new  term  of  ideas,  and  to  place  certainty 
'*  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
*'  our  ideas."  What  are  become  of  thefe  charges,  we 
Ihall  fee  in  the  progrefs  of  this  letter,  w  hen  we  come  to 
conlider  what  your  lordfliip  has  replied  to  my  anfwer 
upon  thcfe  points. 

3.  Tlefe 
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3.  Thcfe  accufations  not  having,  it  feems,  weight 
enough  to  effcd  what  you  intended,  my  book  has  been 
rummaged  again  to  find  new  and  more  important  faults 
in  it ;  and  now  at  laft,  at  the  third  effort,  '^  my  notions 
''  of  ideas  are  found  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the 
''  chriftian  faith.'*  This  indeed  carries  fome  found  in 
it,  and  may  be  thought  worthy  the  name  and  pains  of 
io  great  a  man,  and  zealous  a  father  of  the  church,  as 
your  lordlliip. 

That  I  may  not  be  too  bold  in  affirming  a  thing  I  was 
not  privy  to,  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  tell  you^  lord- 
Ihip  w^hy  I  prefume  my  book  has  upon  thi^:  occalion 
been  looked  over  again,  to  fee  what  could  be  found  in 
it  capable  to  bear  a  deeper  accufation,  that  might  look 
like  fomething  in  a  title-page.  Your  lordfliip,  by  your 
flation  in  the  church,  and  the  zeal  you  have  fliown  in 
defending  its  articles,  could  not  be  fuppofed,  when  you 
firft  brought  my  book  into  this  controverfy,  to  have 
omitted  thefe  great  enormities  that  it  now  (lands  ac- 
cufed  of,  and  to  have  cited  it  for  fmaller  miftakes,  fome 
whereof  were  not  found,  but  only  imagined  to  be  in  it ; 
if  you  had  then  known  thefe  great  faults,  which  you 
now  charge  it  with,  to  have  been  in  it.  If  your  lord- 
fhip  had  been  apprized  of  its  being  guilty  of  fuch  dan- 
gerous errours,  you  would  not  certainly  have  palled 
them  by  :  and  therefore  I  think  one  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  my  Eflay  was  new  looked  into  on  purpofe. 

Your  lordfliip  fays,  *'  that  what  you  have  done  herein, 
^^  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  do,  not  with  refped  to 
^'  yourfelf,  but  to  fome  of  the  myfteries  of  our  faith, 
^'  which  you  do  not  charge  me  with  oppofmg,  but  by 
^^  laying  fuch  foundations  as  do  tend. to  the  overthrow 
''  of  them.''  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  your  duty  would 
have  made  you  at  the  firft  warn  the  world,  that  *'  my 
*'  notions  were  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the 
'*  chriftian  faith,"  if  your  lordfhip  had  then  known  it : 
though  the  exceffive  refped  and  tendernefs  you  exprcfs 
towards  me  perfonally  in  the  immediately  preceding 
words,  w^ould  be  enough  utterly  to  confound  me,  uere 
I  not  a  little  acquainted  with  your  lordlhip's  civilities 
in  this  kind.     For  you  tell  me,  ''  that  thcfc  things  laid 
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*'  together  made  your  lordfliip  think  it  neceffary  to  do 
*'  that  which  you  was  unwilling  to  do,  until  I  had 
*'  driven  you  to  it ;  which  was  to  fnow  the  reafons  you 
*'  had,  why  you  looked  on  my  notion  of  ideas  and  of 
*'  certainty  by  them,  as  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with 
•'  fome  important  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.** 

What  muft  I  think  now,  my  lord,  of  thefe  words  ? 
Mufl:  I  take  them  as  a  mere  compliment,  which  is  never 
to  be  interpreted  rigoroufly,  according  to  the  precife 
meaning  of  the  words  ?  Or  muft  I  believe  that  your  un- 
wilimgnefs  to  do  fo  hard  a  thing  to  me  retrained  your 
duty,  and  you  could  not  prevail  on  yourfelf  (how  much 
ioever  the  myfteries  of  faith  were  in  danger  to  be  over- 
tiirovvnj  to  get  out  thefe  harHi  words,  viz.  that  *'  my 
"  notions  were  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the 
"  chriftian  faith,'*  till  your  third  onfet,  after  I  had 
forced  you  to  your  duty  by  two  replies  of  mine  ? 

It  will  not  becom.e  me,  my  lord,  to  make  myfelf  a 
compliment  from  your  words,  which  you  did  not  intend 
me  in  them.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly negied:  to  acknowledge  any  civility  from  your 
lordfhip  in  the  full  extent  of  it.  The  bufinefs  is  a  little 
nice,  becaui'e  what  is  contained  in  thofe  palTages  cannot 
by  a  lefs  iKilful  hand  than  yours  be  well  put  together, 
though  they  immediately  follow  one  another.  This,  I 
am  fure,  falls  out  very  untowardly,  that  your  lordfhip 
fhould  drive  me  (v^ho  had  much  rather  have  been  other^ 
wife  employed)  to  drive  your  lordfhip  to  do  that  which 
you  were  unwilling  to  do.  The  world  fees  how  much 
I  was  driven  :  for  what  cenfures,  what  imputations  muf\ 
my  book  have  lain  under,  if  I  had  not  cleared  it  from 
thofe  accufations  your  lordfhip  brought  againft  it ;  when 
I  am  charged  now  with  evalions,  for  not  clearing  my^ 
itmroTCi  an  accufation  which  you  never  brought  againf^ 
me  ?  But  if  it  be  an  evafion  not  to  anfwer  to  an  objec- 
tion that  has  not  been  made,  what  is  it,  I  befeech  you, 
my  lord,  to  make  no  reply  to  objedions  that  have  been 
made  ?  Of  which  1  promife  to  give  your  lordfhip  a  lift, 
whenever  you  Ihall  pleafe  to  call  for  it. 

I  forbear  it  now,  for  fear  that  if  I  ftiould  fay  all  that 
I  might  upon  this  new  accufation,  it  would  be  more 

than 
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than  would  fuit  with  your  lordfhip's  liking;  and  you 
Ihould  complain  again  that  you  have  opened  a  paflage 
which  brings  to  your  mind  Ramazzini  and  his  fprings 
of  Modena.  But  your  lordfl^p  need  not  be  aiVaid  of 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts, 
nor  much  trouble  yourfelf  to  find  a  way  to  give  check 
to  it :  mere  ebullition  of  thoughts  never  overwhelms  or 
links  any  one  but  the  author'himfelf ;  but  if  it  carries 
truth  with  it^  that  I  confcfs  has  force,  and  it  may  be 
troublefome  to  thofe  that  ftand  in  its  way. 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  ''  you  fee  hov/  dangerous  it  is,  to 
*'  give  occafion  to  one  of  fuch  a  fruitful  invention  as  I 
^'  am,  to  write." 

I  am  obliged  to  your  lordlhip,  that  you  think  my 
invention  worth  concerning  yourfelf  about,  though  it 
be  fo  unlucky  as  to  have  your  lordfliip  and  me  always 
differ  about  the  meafure  of  its  fertility.  In  your  firft 
anfwer  you  thought  I  too  much  extended  the  fertility  of 
my  invention,  and  afcribed  to  it  what  it  had  no  title  to ; 
and  here,  I  think,  you  make  the  fertility  of  my  inven- 
tion ocreater  than  it  is.  For  in  what  I  have  anfvvered  to 
your  lordlhip,  there  feems  to  me  no  need  at  all  of  a 
fertile  invention.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to 
find  out  who  you  writ  againfb,  or  what  you  meant  in 
many  places.  As  foon  as  that  was  found,  the  anfwer 
lay  always  fo  obvious  and  fo  cafy,  that  there  needed  no 
labour  of  invention  to  difcover  what  one  fliould  reply. 
The  things  themfelves  (where  there  were  any)  Gripped 
of  the  ornaments  of  fcholaftic  language,  and  the  lefs 
obvious  ways  of  learned  writings,  feemed  to  me  to  carry 
their  anfv/ers  vilibly  with  them.  This  permit  me,  my 
lord,  to  fay,  that  however  fertile  my  invention  is,  it  has 
not  in  all  this  controverfy  produced  one  fiction  or  wrong 
quotation. 

But,  before  I  leave  the  anfwer  you  dictate,  permit  mc 

to  obferve  that  I  am  fo  unfortunate  to  be  blamed  for 

owning  what  I  was  not  accufcd  to  difown  ;  and  here  for 

not  owning  what  I  was  never  charged  to  difown.     1  he 

like  misfortune   have   my  poor  writings :   they  oiicnd 

your  lordlhip  in  fome  places,  becaufe  they  are  new  ; 

and  in  others,  bccciufc  they  arc  not  new. 

\qmx 
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Your  next  words,  which  are  a  new  charge,  I  Hiall 
pafs  over  till  I  come  to  your  proof  of  them,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  paragraph.  Your  lordlhip  tells  me, 
•*  you  ihall  wave  all  unneceflary  repetitions,  and  come 
^'  immediately  to  the  matter  of  my  complaint,  as  it  is 
'^  renewed  in  my  fecond  letter.** 

What  your  lordfliip  means  by  unnecelTary  repetitions 
here,  feems  to  be  of  a  piece  with  your  blaming  me  in 
the  foregoing  page,  for  having  faid  too  much  in  my 
own  defence ;  and  this  taken  all  together,  confirms  my 
opinion,  that  in  your  thoughts  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter I  ihould  have  replied  nothing  at  all.  For  you  hav- 
ing fet  down  here  near  twenty  lines  as  a  necelTary  repe- 
tition out  of  your  former  letter,  your  lordlhip  omits  my 
anfwer  to  them  as  wholly  unnecefTary  to  be  ^ccn;  and 
confequently  you  mull  think  was  at  lirft  unneceflary  to 
have  been  faid.  For  when  the  fame  words  are  necelfary 
to  be  repeated  again,  if  the  fame  reply  w  hich  was  made 
to  them  be  not  thought  fit  to  be  repeated  too,  it  is  plainly 
judged  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  fhould  have 
been  fpared  at  firft. 

It  is  true,  your  lordlhip  has  fet  down  fome  few  ex- 
prefTions  taken  out  of  feveral  parts  of  my  reply  ;  but  in 
what  manner,  the  reader  cannot  clearly  fee,  without 
going  back  to  the  original  of  this  matter.  He  mufl:  there- 
fore pardon  me  the  trouble  of  a  deduAion,  which  can- 
not be  avoided  where  controverfy  is  managed  at  this 
rate ;  which  neceflitates,  and  fo  excufes  the  length  of 
the  anfwer. 

My  book  was  brought  into  the  trinitarian  controverfy 
by  thefe  fteps.     Your  lordlhip  fays,  that, 

**  I.  The  unitarians  have  not  explained  the  nature 
"  and  bounds  of  reafon. 

**  2.  The  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myflerious,  to 
•*  make  amends  for  this,  has  offered  an  account  of  rea- 
*'  fon. 

**  3.  His  dodrinc  concerning  reafon  fuppofes  that 
''  wc  muft  have  clear  and  diflincl  ideas  of  whatever  we 
*'  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  in  our  mind. 

''  4.  Your  lordfliip  calls  this  a  new  way  of  reafon- 


ing. 


5.  This 
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•'5.  This  gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  rcafoning/* 
in  his  firll  chapter,  fays  fomcthing  which  has  a  con- 
formity with  fomc  of  the  notions  in  my  book.  But  it 
is  to  be  obferved  he  fpcaks  them  as  his  own  thoughts, 
and  not  upon  my  authority,  nor  w  ith  taking  any  notice 
of  me. 

6.  By  virtue  of  this,  he  is  prcfcntly  entitled  to  I  know 
not  how  much  of  my  book  ;  and  divers  pallagcs  of  my 
Elfay  are  quoted,  and  attributed  to  him  under  the  title 
of  ''  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,"  (for 
he  is  by  this  time  turned  into  a  troop)  and  certain  un- 
known (if  they  are  not  all  contained  in  this  one  author's 
doublet)  they  and  thcfe,  are  made  by  your  lordlhip  to 
lay  about  them  ihrewdly  for  feveral  pages  together  in 
your  lordfiiip's  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, &c.  with  paiTages  taken  out  of  my  book,  which 
your  lordfhip  was  at  the  pains  to  quote  as  theirs,  i.  e. 
certain  unknown  anti-trinitarians. 

Of  this  your  lordfliip's  way,  ftrangc  and  new  to  me, 
of  dealing  with  my  book,  I  took  notice. 

To  which  your  lordlhip  tells  me  here  you  replied  in 
thefe  following  words,  which  your  lordfliip  has  fet  down 
as  no  unnecellary  repetition.  Your  words  arc :  ''  it 
•^  was  becaufe  the  perfon  who  oppofed  the  myileries  of 
'^  chriftianity  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  ufe  of 
"  my  words;"  although  your  lordfliip  declared  withal» 
'^  that  they  were  ufed  to  other  purpofes  than  I  intended 
^'  them:"  and  your  lordfliip  confelTed,  "  that  the  rea- 
•'  fon  why  you  quoted  my  words  fo  much,  was,  becaufe 
^'  your  lordfhip  found  my  notions,  as  to  certainty  by 
''  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation  on  which  the  author 
'^  of  Chriflianity  not  myftcrious  went ;  and  that  he  had 
*'  nothing  that  looked  like  reafon,  if  that  principle  were 
^'  removed,  which  made  your  lordlhip  fo  much  endca- 
''  vour  to  Ihow,  that  it  would  not  hold  ;  and  fo  you 
"  fuppofed  the  reafon  why  your  lordfliip  fo  often  men- 
'^  tioned  my  words,  was  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me." 
And  to  this  repetition  your  lordlhip  fubjoins,  that  '*  I 
''  let  down  thcfe  paiTages  in  my  fecond  letter,"  but  with 
thefe  words  -annexed,  **  that  all  this  fecms  to  me  to 
5   do  nothing  to  the  clearing  of  this  matter." 

Anfwcr. 
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Anfwcr.  I  fay  fo  indeed  in  the  place  quoted  by  your 
lordfliip,  and  if  I  had  faid  no  more,  your  lordfhip  had 
done  nie  juflice  in  fctting  dov^n  barely  thefe  words  as 
my  reply,^  which  being  fct  down  when  your  lordfhip 
was  in  the  way  of  repeating  your  own  words  with  no 
fparing  hand,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  thefe  few  of 
mine  fet  down  thus,  without  the  leaft  intimation  that 
I  had  faid  anv  thing  more,  cannot  but  leave  the  reader 
under  an  opinion,  that  this  was  my  whole  reply. 

But  if  your  lordfhip  will  pleafe  to  turn  to  that  place 
of  my  fecond  letter,  out  of  which  you  take  thefe  words, 
I  prefume  you  will  find  that  I  not  only  faid,  but  proved, 
"  that  what  you  had  faid  in  the  words  above  repeated, 
^'  to  clear  the  riddle  in  your  lordfiiip's  way  of  writing, 
*^  did  nothing  tov.ards  it." 

That  which  was  the  riddle  to  me,  was,  that  your 
lordfliip  writ  againfl  others,  and  yet  quoted  only  my 
words  ;  and  that  you  pinned  my  words,  which  you 
argued  againfl,  upon  a  certain  fort  of  thefe  and  them 
that  no-where  appeared,  or  were  to  be  found ;  and  by 
this  way  brought  my  book  into  the  controverfy. 

To  this  your  lordfliip  fays,  "  you  told  me  it  was 
^'  becaufc  the  perfon  who  oppofed  the  myfteries  of 
''  chriftianity,  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  ufe 
**  of  my  words.'* 

Anfwer.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
this,  which  you  call  a  repetition  here,  with  the  place 
you  quote  for  it,  viz.  Anf.  r.  will,  I  humbly  conceive, 
find  it  a  new  fort  of  repetition  :  unlefs  the  fetting  down 
of  words  and  exprefTions  not  to  be  found  in  it  be  the 
repetition  of  any  palTage.  But  for  a  repetition,  let  us 
take  it  of  what  your  lordfhip  had  faid  before. 

1  he  rcafon,  and  the  only  reafon  there  given  why  you 
quoted  my  words  after  the  manner  you  did,  was,  *'  be- 
'-'  caufc  you  found  my  notions  as  to  certainty  by  ideas, 
*'  was  the  main  foundation  which  the  author  of  Chrif- 
"  tianity  not  myfterious  went  upon."  Thefe  are  the 
words  in  your  lordfhip's  firfl  letter,  and  this  the  only 
reafon  there  given,  though  it  hath  grown  a  little  by 
repetition.  And  to  this  my  reply  was,  '*  that  I  thought 
•'  your  lordfhip  had  found,  that  that  which  the  author 

''  of 
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'"^  of  Chriftianity  nor  myfterious  went  upon,  and  for 
"  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
*■"  way  of  reafoning,  oppofitc  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
''  Trinity,  was,  that  he  made  or  fuppofed  clear  and 
''  diftindt  ideas  necefTary  to  certainty :  but  that  was  not 
*^  Tny  notion  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,'*  &c.  Which 
reply,  my  lord,  did  not  barely  fay,  but  fliowed  the  rca- 
fon  why  I  faid,  that  what  your  lordlhip  had  oifercd  as 
the  reafon  of  your  manner  of  proceeding,  did  nothing 
towards  the  clearing  of  it:  unlefs  it  could  clear  the 
matter,  to  fay  you  joined  me  with  the  author  of  Chrif- 
tianity  not  nv/fterious,  who  goes  upon  a  different  notion 
of  certainty  from  mine,  becaufe  he  goes  upon  the  fame 
with  me.  For  he  (as  your  lordfliip  fuppofes)  making 
certainty  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreem.ent 
pr  difagreement  of  clear  and  diffind  ideas  ;  and  I,  on 
the  contrary,  making  it  confift  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas  as  we  have, 
whether  they  be  perfectly  in  all  their  parts  clear  and 
diftind  or  no  :  it  is  impolTible  he  fhould  go  upon  my 
grounds,  whilft  they  are  fo  different,  or  that  his  going 
upon  my  grounds  fhould  be  the  reafon  of  your  lord- 
Ihip's  joining  me  with  him.  And  now  I  leave  your 
lordffiip  to  judge,  how  you  had  cleared  this  matter ; 
and  whether  what  I  had  anfvvered,  did  not  prove  that 
what  you  faid  did  nothing  towards  the  clearing  of  it. 

This  one  thing,  methinks,  your  lordfhip  has  madtr 
very  clear,  that  you  thought  it  neceffary  to  find  fome 
way  to  bring  in  my  book,  where  you  were  arguing 
againfl  that  author,  that  he  m.ight  be  the  perfon,  and 
mine  the  words  you  would  argneagainft  together.  But 
it  is  as  clear  that  the  particular  matter  which  your  lord- 
lhip made  ufe  of  to  this  purpofe,  happened  to  be  fomc- 
vvhat  unluckily  chofen.  For  your  lordfnip  having  ac- 
cufcd  him  of  fuppofing  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary 
to  certainty,  which  you  declared  to  be  the  opinion  you 
oppofed,  and  for  that  opinion  having  nude  him  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  your  lordflup 
imagined  that  was  the  notion  of  certainty  I  went  on. 
'But  h  falling  out  otherwife,  and  I  denying  it  to  be 
joiine,  the  imaginary  tie  between  that  author  and  me 


was 
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was  unexpec9:cdly  difFolved;  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  reafon  for  bringing  pafTages  out  of  my  book, 
and  an^uing  againft  them  as  your  lordfliip  did,  as  if 
they  were  that  author's. 

'To  juftify  this  (fmce  my  notion  of  certainty  could 
not  be  brought  to  agree  with  what  he  was  charged  with, 
as  oppofite  to  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity)  he  at  any 
rate  muft  be  brought  to  agree  with  me,  and  to  go  upon 
my  notion  of  certainty.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
fay  at  any  rate.  The  reafon  I  have  to  think  fo,  is  this: 
either  that  the  author  does  make  clear  and  diftindl  ideas 
neceflary  to  certainty,  and  fo  does  not  go  upon  my  no- 
tion of  certainty ;  and  then  your  afligning  his  going 
upon  my  notion  of  certainty,  as  the  reafon  for  your 
joining  us  as  you  did,  fhows  no  more  but  a.  willingnefs 
in  your  lordfhip  to  have  us  joined :  or  he  does  not  lay 
all  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  and  fo  pof- 
fibly  for  aught  I  know  may  go  upon  my  notion  of  cer- 
tainty. But  then,  my  lord,  the  reafon  of  your  iirft 
bringing  him  and  me  into  this  difpute,  will  appear  to 
have  been  none.  All  your  arguing  againfb  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  will  be  found  to  be 
againft  no-body,  fmce  there  is  no-body  to  be  found 
that  lays  all  foundation  ^f  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas;  no-body  to  be  found,  that  holds  the. 
opinion  that  your  lordfliip  oppofes. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  fome  part  of 
my  reply  (to  what  your  lordlhip  really  anfwered  in 
your  firft  letter)  to  fliow  that  my  reply  contained  fome- 
thing  more  than  thefe  words  here  fet  down  by  your 
lordlhip,  viz.  "  that  all  this  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing 
**  to  the  clearing  this  matter:"  I  come  now  to  thofe 
parts  of  your  repetition,  as  your  lordftiip  is  pleafcd  to 
call  it,  wherein  there  is  nothing  repeated. 

Your  lordlliip  fays,  *'  that  you  told  me"  the  reafon 
why  I  was  brought  into  the  controvorfy  after  the  man- 
ner I  had  complained  of,  '*  was  becaufe  the  perfon  who 
'*  oppofed  the  myftcries  of  chriftianity,  went  upon  my 
"  grounds;"  and  for  this  you  quote  your. firft  letter. 
But  having  turned  to  that  place,  and  finding  there  thefe 
words,  *'  that  you  found  iny  notions  as  to  certainty  by . 

*^  ideas 
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""'  ideas  was  the  main  foundation  which  that  author 
"  went  upon;"  which  are  far  from  being  repeated  in 
the  words  fet  down  here,  unlefs  grounds  in  general  be 
the  fame  with  the  notions  as  to  certainty  by  ideas  :  I 
beg  leave  to  confider  what  you  here  fay  as  new  to  me, 
and  not  repeated. 

Your  lordfnip  fays,  that  you  brought  me  into  the 
controverly  as  you  did,  ''  becaufe  the  author  went 
*'  upon  my  grounds."  It  is  polTihlc  he  did,  or  did 
not :  but  it  cannot  .appear  that  he  did  go  upon  my 
grounds,  till  thofe  grounds  are  afTigned,  and  the  places 
both  out  of  him  and  me  produced  to  fliow,  that  we 
agree  in  the  fame  grounds,  and  go  both  upon  them  ; 
when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  room  to  conlidcr 
whether  it  be  fo  or  no. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  have  brought  me  into  the 
controverfy,  for  his  going  upon  this  particular  ground, 
fuppofed  to  be  mine,  '*  that  clear  and  difiinct  ideas  are 
*^  neccfTary  to  certainty."  It  can  do  nothing  towards 
the  clearing  this,  to  fay  in  general,  as  your  iordlhip 
does,  "  that  he  went  upon  my  grounds ;"  becaufe 
though  he  fhould  agree  w  ith  me  in  feveral  other  things, 
but  differ  fi'om  m.e  in  this  one  notion  of  certainty,  there 
could  be  no  reafon  for  your  dealing  with  me  as  you 
have  done :  that  notion  of  certainty  being  your  very 
exception  againfl:  his  account  of  reafon,  and  the  fole 
occafion  you  took  of  bringing  in  paffagcs  out  oi  my 
book,  and  the  very  foundation  of  arguing  againfl  them. 

Your  Iordlhip  farther  fays  here,  in  this  repetition, 
which  you  did  not  fay  before  in  the  place  referred  to  as 
repeated,  ''  that  he  made  ufe  of  my  words."  I  think 
he  did  of  words  fomething  like  mine.  But  as  I  humbly 
conceive  alfo,  he  made  ufe  of  them,  as  his  own,  and 
not  as  my  words  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  he  quoted 
me  for  them.  This  I  am  fure,  that  in  the  words  quoted 
out  of  him  by  your  lordfuip,  upon  which  my  book  is 
brought  in,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  of  certainty  by 

ideas.  r  •  j    t 

No  doubt  whatever  he  or  I,  or  any  one,  have  laid,  it 

your  lordihip  difapproves  of  it,   you  have  a  right  to 

queftion  him  that  faid  it.     But  I  ^o  not  fee  how  this 

Vol.  hi.  P  g^^^^ 
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jrives  your  lordfhip  any  right  to  entitle  any  body  to 
\vhat  he  docs  not  lay,  whoever  elfe  fays  it. 

I1:ie  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myfterious  fays  in  his 
book  fomcthing  fuitable  to  what  I  had  faid  in  mine ; 
borro\\ed  or  not  borrowed  from  mine,  1  leave  your  lord- 
fhip to  determine  for  him.  But  I  do  not  fee  what 
ground  that  gives  your  lordfnip  to  concern  me  in  the 
controverfy  you  have  with  him,,  for  things  I  fay  which 
he  does  not;  and  which  I  fay  to  a  different  purpofe 
from  his.  Let  that  author  and  I  agree  in  this  one  no- 
tion of  certainty  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  what  reafon, 
I  befcech  your  lordfliip,  could  this  be,  to  quote  my 
words  as  his,  who  neyer  ufed  them  ;  and  to  pnrpofes, 
as  you  fay  more  than  once,  to  which  I  never  intended 
them  ?  This  was  that  which  I  complained  was  a  riddle 
to  me.  And  fmce  your  lordiliip  can  give  no  other 
reafon  for  it,  than  thofe  we  have  hitherto  itQYiy  1  think 
it  is  fufficiently  unriddled,  and  you  are  in  the  right 
Avhen  you  fay,  "  you  think  it  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me.'* 

I  eafily  grant  my  little  reading  rfiay  not  have  in- 
ilructed  me,  what  has  been,  or  what  may  be  done,  in 
the  fcveral  ways  of  writing  and  managing  of  contro- 
verfy, which  like  war  always  produces  new  ftratagems- 
only  I  beg  my  ignorance  may  be  my  apology  for  faying, 
that  this  appears  a  new  v/ay  of  writing  to  me,  and  this 
is  the  firft  tim.e  I  ever  met  vrith  it. 

But  let  the  ten  lines  which  your  lordfliip  has  fet  down 
out  of  him  be,  if  you  pleafe>  fuppofed  to  be  precifely 
my  \^'ords,  and  that  he  quoted  my  book  for  them,  I 
do  not  fee  how  even  this  intitles  him  to  any  more  of 
my  book  than  he  has  quoted  ;  or  how  any  words  of 
mine,  in  other  parts  of  my  book,  can  be  afcribed  to 
him,  or  argued  again  ft  as  his,  or  rather,  as  I  know  not 
whole,  which  was  the  thing  I  complained  of;  for  the 
thefe  and  they,  thofe  palfages  of  my  book  were  afcribed 
to,  could  not  be  that  author,  for  he  ufed  them  not; 
nor  the  author  of  the  Elfay  of  Human  Underffa-nding, 
for  he  was  not  argued  againft,  but  was  difcharged  from 
the  controverfy  under  debate.  So  that  neither  he  not 
I  being  the  they  and  thofe,  that  fo  often  occur>  and 
defcrvcd  fo  much  pains  from  your  lordiliip;  J  could 

not 
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not  but  complain  of  this,  to  me,  incomprehenfiblc  way 
of  bringing  my  book  mto  that  controveify. 

Another  part  of  your  lordfhip's  repetition,  which,  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  no  repetition,  becaufe  this  alfo  I 
find  not  in  that  paiiage  quoted  for  it,  is  this,  that  yoi  r 
lordfliip  confeffed  that  the  reafon  why  you  quoted  my 
words  fo  much. 

My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  need  your  lordlbip 
had  to  give  a  reafon  why  you  quoted  my  words  fo 
much,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  that  I  made  that  the 
matter  of  my  complaint.  That  which  I  complained 
of,  was  not  the  quantity  of  what  was  quoted  out  of  my 
book,  but  the  mianner  of  quoting  it,  viz.  ''  that  I  was 
'^  fo  every-where  joined  with  others,  under  the  com- 
*'  prehenfivc  words  they  and  them,  though  my  book 
*'  alone  were  every-where  quoted,  that  the  world  would 
^*  be  apt  to  think,  I  was  the  perfon  who  argued  againft 
^^  the  Trinity.'*  And  again,  '*  that  which  I  com- 
''  plained  of  was,  that  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
^'  men  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  without  being 
''  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo,  and  v.  as  fo  brought 
*^  into  a  chapter  wherein  I  thought  myfelf  not  con- 
^^  cerned  ;  which  was  managed  fo,  that  my  book  was 
''  all  along  quoted,  and  others  argued  againft  ;  others 
*'  were  entitled  to  what  I  faid,  and  1  to  what  others 
''  faid,  without  knowing  why  or  how."  Nay,  1  told 
your  lordfhip  in  that  very  reply,  ''  that  if  your  lord- 
^'  fhip  had  directly  queftioned'  any  of  my  opinions,  I 
''  Ihould  not  have  complained.''  Thus  your  lordfliip 
fees  my  complaint  was  not  of  the  largenefs,  but  of  the 
manner  of  your  quotations.  But  of  that,  in  all  thefc 
-many  pages  employed  by  your  lordfliip  for  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  you,  as  \  remem.ber,  have  not  been  pleafed  to 
oifer  any  reafon,  nor  can  I  hitherto  find  it  any  way 
cleared:  when  I  do,  I  Ihall  readily  acknowledge  your 
great  maftery  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ways  of  wntmg.^ 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  pages,  for  the  clearmg  this 
matter,  been  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  them  and  thole, 
as  diredUy  fignifving  no-body.  Whether  your  lordihip 
•will  excufe  me  for  fo  doing,  I  know  not,  lince  I  per- 
ceive fuch  fliKht  words  as  them  and  thofe  are  not  to  be 
°  p  2  minded 
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minded  in  your  lordfliip's  writings:  your  lordfliip  h^s 
a  privilege  to  ufe  fuch  tri!;iing  particles^  v/ithout  taking 
any  great  care  what  or  whom  they  refer  to. 

To  iliow  the  reader  that  I  do  not  talk  without  book 
in  the  cafe,  I  Hiall  fee  down  your  lordfhip's  own  words  : 
''  what  a  hard  fate  doth  that  man  lie  under,  that  falls 
''  into  the  hands  of  a  fevere  critic  1  He  muH:  have  care 
"  of  his  but,  and  for,  and  them,  and  it.  For  the  leaft 
*'  ambiguity  in  any  of  thefe,  will  fill  up  pages  in  an 
*'  anfwer,  and  make  a  book  look  conliderable  for  the 
'^  bulk  of  it.  And  what  muli  a  man  do,  who  is  to 
*'  anfwer  all  fuch  objections  about  the  ufe  of  parti- 
**  cles?"  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  not  without  reafon, 
.tnat  your  lordlbip  here  claims  an  exemption  from  having 
a  care  of  your  but,  and  your  for,  and  your  them,  and 
other  particles.  The  fequel  of  your  letter  will  Ihow, 
that  it  is  a  privilege  your  lordfliip  makes  great  ufe  of, 
and  therefore  have  reafon  to  be  tender  of  it,  and  to  cry 
out  againil  thofe  unmannerly  critics,  who  queftion  it. 
Upon  this  coniideration,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a 
misfortune  to  me,  that  it  fhould  fall  in  my  way  to  dif- 
pleafe  your  lordfhip,  by  difturbing  you  in  the  quiet, 
,and  perhaps  antient  poireiTion  of  fo  convenient  a  privi- 
lege. But  how  great  foever  the  advantages  of  it  may 
be  to  a  writer,  I,  upon  experience,  find  it  is  very  trou- 
blefome  and  perplexing  to  a  reader,  who  is  concerned 
to  underhand  what  is  written,  that  he  may  anfwer  to  it. 
But  to  return  t0  the  place  we  were  upon. 

Your  lordfliip  goes  on  and  fays,  ''  whether  it  doth,. 
**"  ©r  no,*'  i.  e.  whether  \vhat  your  lordihip  had  faid 
doth  clear  this  matter  or  no,  ''  you  are  content  to  leave 
*'  it  to  any  indifferent  reader;  and  there  it  muft  rclf  at 
"  hfl,  although  I  fliould  write  volumes  upon  it.'' 

Upon  the  reading  of  thefe  laft  v.  ords  of  your  lord- 
ihip's,  I  thought  you  had  quite  done  w^ith  this  perfonal 
matter,  fo  apt,  as  you  fay,  to  weary  the  world.  But 
whether  it  be  that  your  lordihip  is  not  much  fatisfied 
in  tie  handling  of  it,  or  in  the  letting  it  alone  ;  whe- 
ther your  lordihip  meant  by  thefe  lad  woj-ds,  that  what 
I  write  about  it  is  volumes,  i.  e.  too  much,  as  your 
lordiliip  has  told  me  in  the  lirft  page  ;  but  what  your 
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lordiliip  fays  about  it,   is   but  ncccllary  :   whether  thcfc 
or  any  other  be  the  caufc  of  it,  pcrfonal  matter,  as  it 
ieems,   is   very  importunate  and   troublcfomc  to  your 
lordfhip,  as  it  is  to  the  world.     You  turn  it  goim^  jn 
the  end  of  one  paragraph,  and  pcrfonal  matter  thrulhs 
itfelf  in  again  in  the  beginning  ot"  the  next,  whether  cF" 
itfelf,   without    your    Icrdlhip's   notice   or    confcnr,    I 
examine  not.     But  thus  fiand  the  immediately  following 
Avords,  wherein  your  lorddiip  a(l<s  me,  ''  but  for  what 
^'  caufe  do  I  continue  fo  unfatisfied  ?"     7  o  which  you 
make   me   give  this  anfwer,    ''  that   the  caufe  rohy   J 
continue  fo  unfatisjiedy  is,  that  the  author  mentioned  '{vent 
upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  difiincl  ideas  arc  necefjary 
to  certainty y  hut  that  is  not  my  notion  as  to  ccrtaintv  /'y 
ideas  ;  zvhich  fs,  that  ^certainty  conjifts  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement   or  dij agreement  of  ideas y   fuch   as  v:e 
havcy  zvhether  they  he  in  all  their  parts  pcrfeclly  clear 
and  diftin^l:  or  no  ;  and  that  I  have  no  notions  of  certainty 
more  than  this  one,*- 

.  Thefe  words,  which  your  lordfliip  has  fct  down  for 
mine,  I  have  printed  in  a  dillincl  character,  that  the 
reader  may  take  particular  notice  of  them  ;  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  thispaifage  itfelf, 
but  becaufe  it  niakes  the  bufmcfs  of  the  fourfcore  fol- 
lowing palTages.  For  the  three  feveral  anfwers  that 
your  iordiliip  fays  you  have  given  to  it,  and  that  \\hich 
you  call  your  defence  of  them,  reach,  r.s  1  take  it,  to 
the  87th  page.  But  ar-other  particiilar  reafon  w  h\  tliis 
anfwer,  w^hich  your  lordfhip  has  made  for  me  to  a 
queftion  of  your  own  putting,  is  dilHnguillied  by  a 
particular  character,  is  to  fave  frequent  repetitions  of 
it;  that  the  reader,  by  having  recourfe  to  it,  may  fee 
whether  thofe  things,  which  your  lordlhip  fays  of  it» 
be  fo  or  no,  and  judge  whether  I  am  in  the  ^\  rong, 
'when  I  alTure  him,  th^t  I  cannot  find  them  to  be  as 
you  fay. 

Only  before  I  come  to  what  your  lordfliip  pofitivcly 
fays  of  this  which  you  call  my  anlwer,  I  crave  leave  to 
obferve  that  it  fuppofes  I  continue  unfatisfied  :  to  which 
I  reply,  that  I  no-wheie  fay  that  I  continue  unfatisfied. 
I  may  fay,  that  what  is  offered  for  fatisfaction,  gives 
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none  to  me  or  arxV  body  elfe  ;  and  yet  I,  as  well  as 
other  people,  may  be  fatisfied  concerning  the  matter. 
I  come  now  to  what  your  lordHiip  fays  pofitively 

of  it. 

1.  You  fay  that  I  tell  you,  that  "'  the  caufe  why  I 
*'  continued  unfatisfied,  is,  that  the  author  mentioned 
**  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  diftincl  ideas 
*'  are  nccelTary  to  certainty  ;  but  that  is  not  my  notion 
"  of  certai^.ty  by  ideas,"  &c. 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  neither  in  that  part 
of  my  fecond  letter,  which  your  lordfnip  quotes  for  it, 
nor  any  where  elfe,  did  I  tell  your  lordfliip  any  fuch 
thing.  Neither  could  I  ailign  that  author's  going  upon 
that  ground,  there  mentioned,  as  any  caufe  of  dilfatis- 
faclion  to  me ;  becaufe  I  know  not  ''  that  he  went 
*'  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  are 
"  neccfTary  to  certainty  :"  for  I  have  met  with  nothing 
produced  by  your  lordil:iip  out  of  him,  to  prove  that 
he  did  fo.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  he  goes  upon  grounds 
of  certainty  that  are  not  mine,  I  know  no-body  that 
ought  to  be  diiiatisfied  v/ith  it  but  your  lord  (hip,  who 
have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  make  his  grounds  mine, 
and  m.y  grounds  his,  and  lo  intitie  us  both  to  v/hat  each 
has  faid  apart. 

2.  Your  lordfhip  fays,  '^  this  is  no  more  than  what 
"  I  had  faid  before  in  my  former  letter.'*  Anfw.  For 
this  I  appeal  to  the  57th,  or  rather  (as  I  think  you 
writ)  87th  page,  quoted  for  it  by  your  lordiliip ;  where 
any  one  mud:  have  very  good  eyes,  to  find  all  that  is  fet 
down  here  in  this  anfwer  (as  you  a  little  lower  call  it) 
which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  put  into  my  mouth. 
For  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thofe  pages,  is 
there  any  fuch  anfwer  of  mine.  Indeed,  in  the  87th  page 
there  are  thefc  words ;  **  that  certainty,  in  my  opinion, 
'*  lies  in  the  p_erception  of  the  agreement  or  -difagree- 
"  mcnt  of  ideas,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in 
"  the  having  perfedlly  clear  and  diftind  ideas.''  But 
thefe  words  there  are  not  given  as  an  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  why  do  1  continue  fo  unfatisfied ?  And  the 
remarkable  anfwer  fet  down  is,  as  I  take  it,  more  than 
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thefe  words,  as  much  more  in  proportion  as  your  lord- 
Ihip's  whole  letter  is,  more  than  the  half  of  it. 

3.  Your  lordlhip  fays  of  the  remarkable  anfwer 
above  fet  down,  that  ''  you  took  particular  notice  of 
*'  it." 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  your  lordflii]-), 
no-where  before  took  notice  of  this  anfwer,  as  you  call 
it;  for  it  was  no-v/here  before  extant,  though  it  be  true 
feme  part  of  the  words  of  it  were.  But  fon^e  part  of 
|:he  words  of  this  anfwer  (which  too  were  never  given 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  queftion  propofedj  can  never  be 
this  anfwer  itfelf. 

4.  Your  lordfhip  farther  fays,  that  *'  you  gave  three 
^'  feveral  anfvvers  to  it." 

To  which  I  muft  crave  leave  further  to  reply,  that 
never  any  one  of  the  three  anfwers,  which  you  here  fay 
you  gave  to  this  my  anfwer,  were  given  to  this  anf\\er: 
which,  in  the  words  above  fet  down,  you  made  me 
give  to  your  queftion,  why  I  continued  fo  unfatisficd  ? 

To  juftify  this  my  reply,  there  needs  no  more  but  to 
fet  down  thefe  your  lorddiip's  three  anfwers,  and  to 
turn  to  the  places  where  you  fay  you  gave  them. 

The  firft  of  your  three  anfwers  is  this,  **  that  thofe 
^^  who  offer  at  clear  and  diflinLl  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
''  for  certainty  than  I  do  (according  to  this  anfwer) 
'^  and  fpeak  more  agreeably  to  my  original  grounds  of 
'^  certainty."  The  place  you  quo:e  for  this,  is,  Anf.  f. 
p.  80,  but  in  that  place  it  is  nc:  given  as  an  anfwer  low,): 
faying,  that  *'  the  caufe,  v/hy  I  continue  unfatisfied, 
*'  is,  that  the  author  mentioned  went  upon  this  ground, 
"  that  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  are  necellary  to  certaintv, 
''  but,"  &c.  And  if  it  be  given  for  anfwer  to  it  here, 
it  feems  a  very  flrange  one.  For  I  am  fuppofed  to  fay, 
that  ''  the  caufe  why  I  continue  unfatisfied,  is,^  that 
^'  the  author  mentioned  went  upon  a  ground  diHercnt 
^'  from  mine:"  and  to  fatisfy  me,  I  am  told  his  way 
is  better  than  mine  ;  which  cannot  but  be  thought  an 
anfwer  very  likely  to  fatisfy  nje. 

'  Your  fecond  anfwer,  which  you  fay  you  gave  to  that 
remarkable  paflage  above  fet  down,  is  this ;  "  that  :p 
^' M  very  polTiblc  the  author  of  Chrillianity  not  myfic- 
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*•  rious,  might  miflake  or  rnifapply  my  notions  ;  but 
'*  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  he  thought  them 
'•  the  fame,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  he 
'*  hath  given  me  this  occafion  for  the  explaining  my 
**  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  rr.yfclf  in  the 
*'  matters  I  apprehend  he  had  charged  me  with  :"  and 
for  this  you  quote  your  firft  letter,  p.  -^(^ .  But  neither  are 
thefc  Words  in  that  place  an  anfwer  to  my  laying, 
"  that  the  caufe  why  I  continued  difTatisfied,  is,  that 
•*  that  author  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and 
*'  diftindl  iders  are  neceilary  to  certainty,  but,  &c." 

Your  third  aniVer,  which  you  fay  you  gave  to  that 
paifage  above  let  down,  is,  ''  that  my  own  grounds  of 
"  certainty  tend  to  fccpticifn,  and  that,  in  an  age 
'^  wherein  the  myfterier,  of  iaiih  are  too  much  expofed 
*'  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm,  and  infidelity,  it  is  a 
*'  thing  of  dangerous  cr  .^fco^uence  to  flart  fuch  new 
'*  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds 
"  more  doubtful  than  before  :"  For  this  you  refer 
your  reader  to  your  firft  letter.  But  I  mufl  crave  leave 
alfo  to  cbfcrve,  that  thefe  words  are  not  all  to  be  found 
in  that  place,  and  thofe  of  them  which  are  there,  are 
by  no  means  an  anfwer  to  my  faying,  *'  that  the  caufe 
*'  why  I  continue  unfatisfied  is,"  &c. 

What  the  words  which  your  lordfhip  has  here  fet 
down  as  your  three  anfwers,  are  brought  in  for  in  thofe 
three  places  quoted  by  your  lordfhip,  any  one  that  will 
confult  them  may  fee;  it  would  hold  me  too  long  in 
pcrfonal  matter  to  explain  that  here,  and  therefore  for 
your  lordfliip's  fatisfadion  I  rafs  by  thofe  particulars. 
But  this  I  crave  leave  to  be  pofitive  in,  that  in  neither 
of  them,  they  are  given  in  reply  to  that  which  is  above 
fct  down,  as  my  anfwer  to  your  lordfliip's  queftion, 
"  for  what  caufe  do  T  continue  founfatisfieci?"  Though 
your  lordrtiip  here  fays,  that  to  this  anfwer  they  were 
given  as  a  reply,  and  it  was  it  you  had  taken  notice  of, 
and  given  thefe  three  feveral  replies  to.  As  anfwers 
therefore  to  what  you  make  me  fay  here,  viz.  **  that 
"  the  caufe  of  my  continuing  unfatisfied,  is^  that  the 
"  author  mentioned  went  upon  a  ground  of  certainty 
•'  that  IS  none  of  mine  s"  I  cannqt  coniider  them.    For 
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to  this  neither  of  them  is  ^,N^vi  as  an  anfwer ;  though 
this  and  it,  in  ordinary  conllrucHon,  make  them  have 
that  reference,  But  thefe  are  fome  of  your  privileged 
parLicie::,  and  may  be  applied  how  and  to  what  you 
pleafe. 

But  though  neither  of  thefe  pafTages  be  any  manner 
of  anfwer  to  what  you.  lordlhip  calls  them  anfwers  to  ; 
yet  you  laying  fuch  Hrels  on  them,  that  well  nin;h  half 
your  letter,  as  I  take  it,  is  fpent  in  the  defence  of 
them  ;  it  is  iit  I  confider  what  you  fay  under  each  of 
them. 

I  fay,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  your  letter  is  in  defence 
of  thefe  three  palfages. 

One  reafon  why  I  fpeak  fo  doubtfully,  is,  that  thouo-h 
you  liiy  here,  ''  that  you  will  lay  them  together,  and 
'^  defend  them,"  and  that  in  efted  all  that  is  faid  to 
that  part  is  ranged  under  thefe  three  heads  ;  yet  they 
being  brought  in  as  anfwers  to  what  I  am  made  to  fay, 
is  ''  the  caufe  why  I  continued  unfatisfied,"  I  fliould 
fcarce  thiiik  your  lordfliip  fnould  fpend  fo  many  pages 
in  this  perfonal  matter,  after  you  had  but  two  or  thfec 
pages  before  fo  openly  blamed  me  for  fpendinga  lefs 
number  of  pages  in  my  anfwer,  concerning  perfonal 
matters,  to  what  your  lordihip  had  in  your  letter  con- 
cerning them. 

Another  reafon  why  I  fpeak  fo  doubtfully,  is,  becaufc 
I  do  not  fee  how  thefe  three  pallages  need  fo  long,  or 
any  defences,  where  they  are  not  attacked ;  or  if  they 
be  attacked,  methinks  the  defences  of  them  fliould  have 
been  applied  to  the  anfwers  I  had  made  to  them ;  or  if 
I  have  made  none,  and  they  be  of  fuch  moment  that 
they  require  anfwers,  your  lordfliip's  minding  me  that 
they  did  fo,  would  either,  by  my  continued  filence, 
have  left  to  your  lordfliip  all  that  you  can  pretend  to 
for  my  granting  them,  or  elfe  my  anfwers  to  them  have 
given  your  lordfhip  an  occ.ifion  to  defend  them,  and 
perhaps  to  have  defended  them  otherwife  than  you  have 
done.  This  is  certain,  that  thefe  defences  had  come 
time  enough  when  they  had  been  attacked,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  ^ccw,  whether  what  was  faid  did  de- 
fend them  or  no.     The  truth  is,  my  lord,  if  you  will 
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give  me  leave  to  fpeak  my  thoughts  freely,  when  I 
coniider  thefe  three,  as  I  call  them,  anfwers,  how  they 
thcmfclvcs  are  brought  in,  and  what  relation  that  which 
is  brou  ^ht  under  each  of  them  has  to  them,  and  to  tliq 
matter  in  qucftion  ;  methinks  they  look  rather  like 
texts  chofen  to  be  difcourfed  on,  than  as  anfwers  to  be 
defended  in  a  controverfy.  For  the  connexion  of  that 
which  iji  train  is  tacked  on  to  them,  is  fuch  that  makes 
me  fee  I  am  wholly  miflaken  in  what  I  thought  the 
eftablilhed  rule  of  controverfy.  This  was  alfo  another 
reafon  why  I  laid  you  fpent,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  of 
your  letter  in  defence  of  them.  For  when  I  coniider 
how  one  thing  hangs  on  another,  under  the  third  an-: 
fwer,  where  1  think  that  which  you  call  your  defending 
it  ends  ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  by  the  relation  and  depen- 
dency of  the  parts  of  that  difcourfe,  to  tell  where  \t 
ends. 

But  to  confider  the  paiTages  themfelves,  and  the  de- 
fence of  them. 

That  which  you  call  your  firfl:  anfwer,  and  which  you 
fay  you  will  defend,  is  in  thefe  words ;  **  thofe  who 
**  offer  at  clear  and  diflindl  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
*'  certainty  than  I  do  (according  to  this  anfwer)  and 
'*  fpeak  more  agreeably  to  my  original  grounds  of  cer- 
**  tainty."  Thefe  words  being  brought  in  at  firfl:  as  a 
reply  to  what  was  called  m^y  anfwer,  but  was  not  my 
anfwer,  as  may  be  feen,  Lett.  i.  I  took  no  notice  of 
them  in  my  fecond  letter,  as  being  nothing  at  all  to  the 
point  in  hand ;  and  therefore  what  need  they  have  of  a 
farther  defence,  when  nothing  is  objcLled  to  them,  I  do 
not  fee.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fpend  feven  or  eight 
pages  to  fliow,  that  another's  notion  about  certainty  is 
better  than  mine ;  when  that  tends  not  to  fhow  how 
your  faying,  "  that  the  certainty  of  my  proof  of  a  God 
•*  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  but 
•'  upon  the  force  of  reafon  difHndl  from  it,"  concerns 
me;  which  was  the  thing  there  to  be  lliown,  as  is  vifible 
to  any  one  who  will  vouchfafe  to  look  into  that  part  of 
my  firfl:  letter.  And  indeed  why  Hiould  your  lordfl^.ip^ 
trouble  )  oiirfclf  to  prove,  which  of  two  different  ways 
of  certainty  by  ideas  is  befl,  whci\  you  have  fa  ill  an 
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opinion  of  the  v.  hole  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  that 
you  accufe  it  of  tendency  to  fcepticifm  ?  But  it  fccms 
your  lordfliip  is  rcfolved  to  have  all  the  faults  in  my 
book  cleared  or  correded,  and  fo  you  go  on  to  defend 
thcfe  words :  ''  that  thofc  who  offer  at  clear  and  diftindt 
''  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certaintv  than  I  do.'*  I 
could  have  wifhed  that  your  lordihip  iud  pleafed  a  little 
to  explain  them,  before  you  nad  deteiidcd  them  ;  for 
they  arc  not,  to  me,  without  fome  obfcurity.  However, 
to  guefs  as  well  as  I  can,  I  chink  the  propofition  that 
you  intend  here,  is  this,  that  thofe  who  place  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of* 
only  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  are  more  in  the  right  than 
I  am,  who  place  it  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  though  they 
be  not  in  all  their  parts  perfecily  clear  and  diftind. 

Whether  your  lordlhip  has  proved  this,  or  no,  will 
be  feen  when  we  come  to  coniider  what  you  have  faid 
in  the  defence  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no 
reafon  to  be  forry  to  hear  your  lordlhip  fay  fo  ;  becaufc 
this  fuppofes,  that  certainty  can  be  attained  by  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  clear  and 
dillincl  ideas.  For  if  certainty  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  clear 
and  diflincl;  ideas,  how  can  they  be  more  in  the  right, 
who  place  certainty  in  one  fort  of  ideas,  that  it  cannot 
be  had  in,  than  thofe  who  place  it  in  another  fort  of 
ideas,  that  it  cannot  be  had  in  ? 

I  iliall  proceed  now  to  examine  what  your  lordiliip 
has  faid  in  defence  of  the  propofition  you  have  here  fet 
down  to  defend,  which  you  may  be  fure  I  fliall  with  all 
the  favourablenefs  that  truth  will  allow  ;  lince  if  your 
lordlhip  makes  it  out  to  be  true,  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
difpute  you  have  had  with  me.  For  it  confutes  that 
main  propofition,  which  you  have  fo  much  contended 
for;  ''  that  to  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  ta 
*^  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  diflincr  ideas,  docs 
^'  certainly  overthrow  all  myfleries  of  faith:"  unlcf* 
you  w  ill  fay,  that  myftcrics  of  frith  cannot  confifl  with 
what  you  have  proved  to  be  true. 

To 
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To  prove  that  they  are  more  in  the  right  than  I,  who 
place  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difao-rcemcnt  of  clear  and  difbincl  ideas  only,  your  lord- 
fhip^fays,  '*  that  it  is  a  w  onderful  thing,  in  point  of 
•*  reafon,  for  me  to  pretend  to  certainty  by  ideas,  and 
"  not  allow  thcfe  ideas  to  be  clear  and  diftindt.'*  This, 
my  lord,  looks  as  if  I  placed  certainty  only  in  obfcure 
and  confufed  ideas,  and  did  not  allow  that  it  might  be 
had  by  clear  and  diflind:  ones.  But  I  have  declared 
myfelf  fo  clearly  and  fo  fully  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
doubt  not  but  your  lordfhip  would  think  I  deferved  to 
be  afked,  whether  this  were  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing, 
to  reprefent  this  matter  as  this  exprefTion  does?  But 
the  inilances  are  fo  many,  how  apt  my  unlearned  way 
of  writing  is  to  miflead  your  lordfliip,  and  that  always 
on  the  fide  lead  favourable  to  my  {tYi{^y  that  if  I  fliould 
cry  out  as  often  as  I  think  I  meet  with  occafion  for  it, 
your  lordiliip  would  have  reafon  to  be  uneafy  at  the 
ebullition  and  enlarging  of  my  complaints. 

Your  lordfhip  farther  alks,  **  how  can  I  clearly  per- 
*'  ceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  if  I 
*'  have  not  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  ?  For  how  is  it  pof- 
'^  fible  for  a  man*s  mind  to  know  Avhether  they  agree 
*^  or  difagree,  if  there  be  fome  parts  of  thofe  ideas  we" 
*'  have  only  general  and  confufed  ideas  of?"  I  would 
rather  read  thefe  latter  words,  if  your  lordfhip  pleafe, 
**  if  there  be  fbme  parts  of  thofe  ideas  that;  are  only 
**  general  and  confufed;"  for  *'  parts  of  ideas  that  we 
*'  have  only  general  and  confufed  ideas  of,"  is  not  very 
clear  and  intelligible  to  me. 

Taking  then  your  lordfhip's  queftion  as  cleared  of 
this  obfcurity,  it  will  fland  thus  :  **  howr  is  it  poffible 
**  for  a  man's  mind  to  know,  whether  ideas  agree  or 
*'  difagree,  if  there  be  fome  parts  of  thofe  ideas  obfcure 
*•  and  confufed?"  In  anfwer  to  which,  I  crave  leave 
to  aik ;  ''  Is  it  pofTible  for  a  man's  mind  ^o  perceive^, 
•'  whether  ideas  agree  or  difagree,  if  no  parts  of  thofe 
**  ideas  be  obfcure  and  confufed,"  and  by  that  percep^ 
tion  to  attain  certainty?  If  your  lordfliip  fays  no  \  how 
do  you  hereby  prove,  that  they  who  place  certainty  m 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
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i^nly  clear  and  difliu6t  ideas,  arc  more  in  the  right 
than  I  ?  For  they  who  place  certainty,  where  it  is  ini- 
polfible  to  be  had,  can  in  that  be  no  more  in  the  right, 
than  he  who  places  it  in  any  other  impoitibility  ?  \i 
you  fay  yes,  certainty  may  be  attained  by  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  clear  and  diltinct 
ideas,  you  give  up  the  main  queilion  :  }'ou  grant  the 
propofition,  which  you  declare  you  chiefly  oppofe  ;  and 
fo  all  this  great  difpute  with  me  is  at  an  end.  Your 
lordfhip  may  take  which  of  thefe  two  you  pleafe ;  if  the 
former,  the  propofition  here  to  be  proved  is  given  up  * 
if  the  latter,  the  whole  controverfy  is  given  up :  one  of 
them,  it  is  plain,  you  mufi:  fay. 

This,  and  what  your  lordlhip  fiys  farther  on  this 
point,  fccms  to  me  to  prove  nothing,  but  that  you 
fuppofe,  that  either  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  obfcurc 
and  confufed  ideas ;  and  then,  with  fubmiflion,  the 
diftindion  between  clear  and  obfcure,  diftindl  and  con- 
fufed, is  ufelefs ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  clear  and 
obfcure,  diftindt  and  confufed  ideas,  in  oppofition  to 
one  another:  or  elfe  your  lordiliip  fuppolcs,  that  an 
obfcure  and  confufed  idea  is  wholly  undiftinguiiliable 
from  all  other  ideas,  and  fo  in  effect  are  all  other  ideas. 
For  if  an  obfcipre  and  confufed  idea  be  not  one  and 
the  fame  with  all  other  ideas,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  it 
to  be,  then  the  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  may  and  will 
be  fo  far  different  from  fome  other  ideas,  that  it  may 
be  perceived  whether  it  agrees  or  difagrees  with  them 
or  no.  For  every  idea  in  the  mind,  clear  or  obfcure, 
diftind  or  confufed,  is  \>\\X.  that  one  idea  that  it  is,  and 
not  another  idea  that  it  is  not ;  and  the  mind  perceives 
it  to  be  the  idea  that  it  is,  and  not  another  idea  that  it 
is  different  from. 

What  therefore  I  mean  by  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas, 
I  have  at  lan^c  lliown,  and  fliall  not  trouble  your  lord- 
fhip with  a  repetition  of  here.  For  that  there  are  fuch 
obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  I  fuppofe  the  inltances  your 
lordlhip  gives  here  evince:  to  which  I  Oiall  add  this 
one  more^  fuppofe  you  fliould  in  the  twilight,  or  in  a 
thick  mill:,  fee  two 'things  Handing  upright,  near  the 
ftze  and  fhape  of  an  ordmary  man;  but  in  fo  dim  a 
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lio;ht,  or  at  fuch  a  diftancc,  that  they  appeared  very 
iTUJch  alike,  and  you  could  not  perceive  them  to  be 
what  they  really  were,  the  one  a  ftatue,  the  other  a  man  ; 
vould  not  thefe  two  be  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  ? 
And  yet  could  not  your  lordHiip  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  proportion  concerning  either  of  them,  that  it 
was  fomething,  or  did  exift  ;  and  that  by  perceiving  the 
agreement  of  that  idea  (as  obfcure  and  confufed  as  it 
was)  with  that  of  exiftence,  as  exprefied  in  that  pro- 
portion. 

This,  my  lord,  is  juft  the  cafe  of  fubflance,  upon 
which  you  raifed  this  argument  concerning  obfcure  and 
confufed  ideas ;  which  this  inftance  fliows  may  have 
propoiitions  made  about  them,  of  whofe  truth  we  may 
be  certain. 

Hence  I  crave  liberty  to  conclude,  that  I  am  nearer 
the  truth  than  thofe  who  fay  that  '^  certainty  is  founded 
**  only  in  clear  and  diflindl  ideas,"  if  any  body  does 
fay  fo.  For  no  fuch  faying  of  any  one  of  thofe,  with 
whom  your  lordiliip  joined  me  for  fo  faying,  is,  that  I 
remember,  yet  produced  ;  though  this  be  that  for  w  hich 
*•  they"  and  "  thofe",  whoever  they  be,  had  from  your 
lordfliip  the  title  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of 
reafoning ;  and  this  be  the  opinion  which  your  lordiliip 
declares  *'  you  cppofe,  as  certainly  overthrowing  all 
•*  myfleries  of  f^iith,  and  excluding  the  notion  of  fub- 
•'  fiance  out  of  rational  difcourfe."  Which  terrible 
termagant  propofition,  viz.  *'  that  certainty  is  founded 
**  only  in  clear  and  diflincl  ideas,"  v. hich  has  made 
fuch  a  noife,  and  been  the  caufe  of  the  fpending  above 
ten  times  fifty  pages,  and  given  occafion  to  very  large 
ebullition  of  thoughts  ;  appears  not,  by  any  thing  that 
has  been  yet  produced,  to  be  any  where  in  their  writ- 
ings, with  whom  upon  this  fcore  you  have  had  fo  warm 
a  controverfy,  but  only  in  your  lordfhip's  imagination, 
and  what  you  have,  at  Icafl:  for  this  once,  '^  writ  out  of 
•'  your  own  thoughts." 

But  if  this  paragraph  contain  fo  little  in  defence  of 
the  propofition  which  your  lordfliip,  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  fct  down  on  purpofe  to  defend  ;  what  follows  is 
vifibly  more  ixmotc  from.  it.     But  fmce  your  lordfhip 
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has  been  pleafcd  to  tack  it  on  here,  though  without  ap- 
plying of  it  any  way,  that  I  fee,  to  the  defence  of  the 
proportion  to  be  defended,  which  is  ahxady  got  clean 
out  of  fight ;  I  am  taught,  that  it  is  fit  I  coilfider  it -here 
in  this,  which  your  lordihip  has  thought  the  proper 
place  for  it. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  your  lordflup  is  pleafcd  to 
take  notice  of  this  part  of  my  complaint,  viz.  that  I  fay 
more  than  twice  or  ten  times,  ''  that  you  blame  thofc 
•*  who  place  certainty  in  clear  and  diftincl  ideas,  but  I 
*■'  do  not;  and  yet  you  bring  me  in  amongfl  them.'* 
And  for  this,  your  lordfliip  quotes  fevcnteen  fevcral 
pages  of  my  fecond  letter.  Whoever  will  give  himfclf 
the  trouble  to  turn  to  thofe  pages,  will  fee  how  far  I 
am  in  thofe  places  from  barely  faying,  *'  that  you  blame 
**  thofe  who  place  certainty,"  ^c.  and  what  reafon  you 
had  to  point  to  fo  many  places  for  my  fo  faying,  as  a 
repetition  of  my  complaint.  And  I  believe  thev  w^ill 
find  the  propofition  about  placing  certainty  only  in 
clear  and  diftind:  ideas,  is  mentioned  in  them  upon 
feveral  occafions,  and  to  different  purpofes,  as  the  ar- 
gument required. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  a  part  of  my  complaint,  and 
you  do  me  a  favour,  that  after  having,  as  you  fay,  met 
with  It  in  fo  many  places,  you  are  pleafed  at  lafl:  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  promife  me  a  full  anfwer  to  it.  The 
firfl  part  of  which  full  anfwer  is  in  thefc  words ;  *'  that 
''  you  do  not  deny  but  the  firlt  occalion  of  your  lord- 
*'  fnip's  charge,  was  in  the  fuppolition  that  clear  and 
**  diftind  ideas  were  neceffary,  in  order  to  any  cer- 
**  tainty  in  our  minds."  And  that  the  only  way  *^  to 
"  attain  this  certainty,  was  by  comparing  thefe  ideas 
**  together." 

My  lord,  though  I  have  fiithfully  fet  down  thefc 
word's  out  of  my  fecond  anfvvcr,  yet  I  mufl:  own  I  have 
printed  them  in  fomcthing  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  they  (land  in  your  letter.  For  your  lord- 
ihip has  publifned  this  fcntence  fo,  as  **  if  the  fuppofi^ 
**  tion  that  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  were  neceffary  in 
*'  order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds,"  were  my  fup- 
pofition;  whereas  I  muft  crasxi  leave  to  let  my  reader 
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know,  that  that  fuppofition  is  purely  your  lordfliip'e  \ 
for  you  neither  in  your  defence  of  the  Trinity,  nor  in 
your  firft  an  Twer,  produce  any  thing  to  prove,  that  that 
was  either  an  affertion  or  fuppofition  of  mine ;  but  your 
lordfliip  was  pleafed  to  fuppofe  it  for  me.  As  to  the 
latter  words,  *'  and  that  the  only  w-ay  to  attain  this  cer- 
**  tainty,  was  by  comparing  thcfe  ideas  together:"  If 
your  lordfliip  means  by  thefc  ideas,  ideas  in  general ; 
then  I  acknowledge  thcfe  to  be  my  words,  or  to  be  my 
fenfe  :  but  then  they  are  not  any  fuppofition  in  my  book, 
though  they  are  made  part  of  the  fuppofition  here  ;  but 
their  fenfe  is  exprelTed  in  m.y  Ellay  at  large  in  more 
places  than  one.  But  if  by  thcfe  ideas  your  lordfliip 
means  only  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  1  crave  leave  to  deny 
that  to  be  my  fenfe,  or  any  fuppofition  of  mine. 

Your  lordfliip  goes  on;  "  but  to  prove  this  ;"  Prove 
what,  I  befeech  you,  my  lord  ?  That  certainty  was  to 
be  attained  by  comparing  ideas,  was  a  fuppofition  of 
mine.  To  prove  that,  there  needed  no  words  or  prin- 
ciples of  mine  to  be  produced,  unlefs  your  lordfnip 
would  prove  that  which  was  never  denied. 

But  if  it  were  to  prove  this,  viz.  that  *^  it  w^as  a  fup- 
•'  pofition  of  mine,  that  clear  and  difi:in6l  ideas  were 
•'  necelfary  to  certainty;"  and  that  to  prove  this  to  be 
a  fuppofition  of  mine,  ''my  w^ords  were  produced,  and 
*'  my  principles  of  certainty  laid  down,  and  none  elfe  ;" 
I  anfwer,  I  do  not  remember  any  words  or  principles 
of  mine  produced  to  fhow  any  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition, that  1  placed  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  diilind 
ideas ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  fuch  produced,  your 
lordfhip  w^ould  have  done  me  and  the  reader  a  favour  to 
have  marked  the  pages  wherein  one  might  have  found 
them  produced,  wnXch  your  lordfliip  thinks  you  make 
amends  for  quoting  fo  many  pages  of  my  fecond  letter, 
which  might  have  been  fpared,  by  negleding  wholly  to 
quote  any  of  your  own  where  it  needed.  When  your 
lordfliip  fl^iall  pleafe  to  dired  rne  to  thofe  pi  ares  where 
fuch  words  and  principles  of  mine  were  pioduced  to 
prove  fuch  a  fiippofition,  I  fnall  readily  turn  to  them, 
to  fee  how  far  they  do  really  give  ground  for  it.  But 
my  bad  memory  not  fuggefting  to  me  any  thing  like  it, 
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your  lordfhip,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  turn 
over  your  defence  of  the  Trinity  and  your  firfl  letter,  to 
fee  whether  you  have  any  fuch  proofs,  which  you  your- 
felf  feem  fo  much  to  doubt  or  think  fo  meanly  of,  that 
you  do  not  fo  much  as  point  out  the  places  where  the/ 
are  to  be  found  ;  though  we  have  in  this  very  page  io 
eminent  an  example,  that  you  are  not  fparing  of  your 
pains  in  this  kind,  where  you  have  the  Icalt  thought 
that  it  might  fcrve  your  lordihip  to  the  mcaneft  pur- 
pofe. 

But  though  you  produced  no  words  or  principles  of 
mine  to  prove  this  a  fuppofition  of  mine,  yet  in  your 
next  words  here  your  lordfliip  produces  a  rcafon  why 
you  yourfelf  fuppofed  it.  For  you  fay,  '*  you  could 
^'  not  imagine  that  I  could  place  certainty  in  the  agrce- 
^^  ment  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  and  not  fuppofe  thofe 
^^  ideas  to  be  clear  and  diftindt :"  fo  that  at  lall  the 
fatisfacHon  you  give  me,  why  my  book  was  brought 
into  a  controverfy  wherein  it  was  not  concerned,  is, 
that  your  lordfliip  imagined  I  fuppofed  in  it,  what  I  did 
not  fuppofe  in  it.  And  here  I  crave  leave  to  afk,  whe- 
ther the  reader  may  not  well  fuppofe  that  you  had  a 
great  mind  to  bring  my  book  into  that  controverfy, 
when  the  only  handle  you  could  find  for  it,  was  an  ima- 
gination of  a  fuppofition  to  be  in  it,  which  in  truth  was 
not  there  ? 

Your  lordfhip  adds,  ''that  I  finding  myfelf  joined 
"  in  fuch  company  which  I  did  not  defire  to  be  {ttvv 
•'  in,  I  rather  chofe  to  diflinguifn  myfelf  from  them, 
''  by  denying  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  to  be  nccedliry  to 
''  certainty." 

If  it  might  be  permitted  to  another  to  guefs  at  your 
thoughts,  as  well  as  you  do  at  mine,  he  perhaps  would 
turn  it  thus  ;  that  your  lordfliip  finding  no  readier  way, 
as  you  thought,  to  fet  a  mark  upon  my  book,  than  by 
bringing  feveral  pafiages  of  it  into  a  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  wherein  they  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  fpeaking  of  them  under  the  name  of  thofe"  and 
*'  them,"  as  if  your  adverfarics  in  that  difputc  had 
inade  ufe  of  thofe  pafTages  againft  the  Trinity,  when  no 
4)ne  oppofer  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  1  know. 
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or  that  you  have  produced,  ever  made  ufc  of  any  one  of 
them  :  you  thought  fit  to  jumble  my  book  with  other 
people's  opinions  after  a  new  way,  never  ufed  by  any 
other  writer  that  I  ever  heard  of.  If  any  one  will  ccfTi- 
fider  what  your  lordlliip  has  faid  for  my  fatisfaclion 
(wherein  you  have,  as  I  humbly  conceive  I  have  fhown, 
produced  nothing  but  imaginations  of  imaginations, 
and  fuppolitions  of  fuppofitions)  he  will,  I  conclude, 
without  draining  of  his  thoughts,  be  carried  to  this 
conjecture. 

But  conjectures  apart,  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  that  I 
"  finding  myfelf  joined  in  fuch  company  which  I  did 
*'  not  dclire  to  be  i^t^n  in,  I  rather  chofe  to  diftinguifli 
"  myfelf:"  if  keeping  to  my  book  be  called  diftinguifli- 
ing  myfelf.  You  fay,  ''  I  rather  chofe:''  rather!  than 
what,  my  lord,  1  befeech  you?  Your  learned  way  of 
writing,  I  find,  is  every  where  beyond  my  capacity;  and 
unlefs  I  will  gucfs  at  your  tiieaning  (which  is  not  ver}* 
fafe)  beyond  \\  hat  I  can  certainly  underftand  by  your 
words,  I  often  know  not  what  to  anfwer  to;  It  is  cer- 
tain, you  mean  here,  that  I  preferred  "  difiinguifhing 
"  myfelf  from  them  1  found  myfelf  joined  with*'  ta 
fomething  ;  but  to  what,  you  do  not  fay.  If  you  mean 
to  owning  that  for  my  notion  of  certainty,  which  is  not 
my  notion  of  certainty,  this  is  true ;  I  did  and  fliall 
always  rather  choofe  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  from  any  of 
them^  than  own  that  ibr  my  notion  which  is  not  my 
notion  :  if  you  mean  that  I  preferred  ^*  my  diflinguifii-. 
mg  myfelf  from  them,  to  my  being  joined  with  them  ;" 
you  make  me  choofe,  where  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  choice.  For  what  is  wholly  out  of  one's  power, 
leaves  no  room  for  choice;  and  I  think  I  ihould  be 
laughed  at,  if  I  ihould  fay,  "  I  rather  choofe  to  diflin- 
*'  guilh  myfelf  from  the  papiils,  than  that  it  fliould 
''rain.*'  For  it  is  no  more  in  rhy  choice  not  to  be 
joined,  as  your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  join  me, 
with  the  unknown  *'  they"  and  ''  them,"  than  it  is 
in  my  power  that  it  fliould  not  rain. 

It  is  like  you  will  fay  here  again,  this  is  a  nice  criti- 
cifm  ;  1  graju,  m.y  lord,  it  is  about  words  and  expref- 
lions :  but  lince  I  cannot  know  your  meaning  but  by 

your 
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your  words  and  expreflions,  if  this  defect  In  my  under- 
(landing  very  frequently  overtake  me  in  your  writings 
to  and  Concerning  me,  it  is  troublefome,  I  confefs  ;  but 
ivhat  mull  I  do?  Muft  I  play  at  blind-man's-buff? 
Catch  at  what  I  do  not  fee  ?  Anfwcr  to  I  know  not  w  hat ; 
to  no  meaning,  i.e.  to  nothing?  Or  muft  1  prefume  to 
know  your  nicaning,  when  I  do  not? 

For  example,  fuppofe  I  fliould  prefume  it  to  be  vour 
meaning  here,  that  I  found  myfelf  joined  in  company, 
by  your  lordihip,  with  the  author  of  ChrilHanity  not 
inyfterious,  by  your  lordfliip's  imputing  the  fame  no- 
tions of  certainty  to  us  both  ;  that  I  did  not  dcfirc  to  be 
,feen  in  his  company,  i.  c.  to  be  thought  to  be  of  his 
opinion  in  other  things ;  and  therefore  *'  1  chofe  rather 
*^  to  diftinguifli  myfelf  from  him,  by  denying  clear  and 
''  dillinct  ideas  to  be  neceliary  to  certainty,  than  to  be 
*'  fo  joined  with  him:"  if  I  fliould  prefume  this  to  be 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  your  words  here,  and  that  by  the 
doubtful  lignification  of  the  exprelTions  of  being  joined 
m  company  and  feen  in  company,  ufed  equivocally, 
your  iordfhip  fhould  mean,  that  becaufe  I  was  faid  to  be 
of  his  opinion  in  one  thing,  I  was  to  be  thought  to  be 
of  his  opinion  in  all  things,  and  therefore  difowned  to 
be  of  his  opinion  in  that,  wherein  1  was  of  his  opinion, 
becaufe  I  would  not  be  thought  of  his  opinion  all 
through :  would  not  your  lordihip  be  difpleafed  with 
me  for  fuppoling  you  to  have  fuch  a  meaning  as  this, 
and  alk  me  again,  ''  whether  1  could  think  } ou  a  man 
''  of  fo  little  fenfe  to  talk  thus?"  And  yet,  my  lord, 
this  is  the  befl:  I  can  make  of  thcfc  words,  which  fccni 
to  me  rather  to  difcover  a  fecret  in  your  way  of  dealing 
^vith  me,  than  any  thing  in  mc  that  I  am  afliamcd  of. 

For  I  am  not,  nor  ever  (hall  be  adiamed  to  own  any 
opinion  I  have,  becaufe  another  man  holds  the  fame ; 
and  fo  far  as  that  brings  me  into  his  company,  I  fnall 
not  be  troubled  to  be  fec^n  in  it.  But  I  Ihall  never  think 
that  that  entitles  me  to  any  other  of  his  opinions,  or 
makes  me  of  his  company  in  any  oiher  K<:\\{<:y  how  much 
foevcr  that  be  the  defign  :  for  your  lordihip  has  ufcd  no 
fmall  a-'t  and  pains  to  make  mc  of  his  and  the  unitarians 
company  in  all  that  they  fay,  only  becaufe  that  author 
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has  ten  lines  in  the  beginning  of  his  book^  which  agrees 
with  fomething  I  have  faid  in  mine;  from  whence  we 
become  companions,  fo  univerfally  united  in  opinion, 
that  they  muft  be  entitled  to  all  that  I  fay,  and  I  to  all 
that  they  fay. 

My  lord,  when  I  writ  my  book,  I  could  not  deiign 
«'  to  diftinguifn  myfelf  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
"  way  of  reafoning,"  who  were  not  then  in  being,  nor 
are,  that  I  fee,  yet :  fmcc  I  find  nothing  produced  out 
of  the  unitarians,  nor  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
mvfterious,  to  fliovv,  that  they  make  clear  and  diftind 
ideas  necelTary  to  certainty.  And  all  that  I  have  done 
fmce,  has  been  to  fliow,  that  you  had  no  reafon  to  join 
my  book  with  men  (let  them  be  what ''  they"  or  ''  thofe" 
you  pleafej  who  founded  certainty  only  upon  clear  and 
diftindl  ideas,  when  my  book  did  not  found  it  only  upon 
clear  and  diftincl  ideas.  And  I  cannot  tell  why  the 
appealing  to  my  book  now,  fliould  be  called  *'  a  choof-  ^ 
''  ing  rather  to  diflinguiili  myfelf." 

My  reader  mufb  pardon  me  here  for  this  uncouth 
phrafe  of  joining  my  book  with  men.  For  as  your 
lordfliip  ordered  the  miatter  (pardon  me,  if  I  fay  in  your 
new  way  of  writing)  fo  it  was,  if  your  own  word  may 
be  taken  in  the  cafe :  for,  to  give  me  fatisfa6lioii,  you 
infift  upon  this,  that  you  did  not  join  me  with  thofe 
gentlemen  in  their  opinions,  but  tell  me  ''  they  ufed  my 
*'  notions  to  other  purpofes  than  I  intended  them  ;" 
and  fo  there  vras  no  need  for  me  '^  to  diftinguiih  myfelf 
*'  from  them,"  when  your  lordfliip  had  done  it  for  me 
as  you  plead  all  along :  though  you  are  pleafed  to  tell 
me,  that  I  was  joined  with  them,  and  that  *'  I  found 
*'  myfelf  joined  in  fuch  company,  as  I  did  not  delire  to 
•*  be  fecn  in." 

My  lord,  I  could  find  myfelf  joined  in  no  company 
upon  this  occafion,  but  what  you  joined  me  in.  And 
therefore  I  beg  leave  to  afli  your  lordiliip,  did  you  join 
me  in  company  v.ith  thofe,  in  whofe  com.pany,  you  here 
fay,  *'  I  do  not  dcfire  to  be  feen  ?"  If  you  own  that  you 
did,  how  muft  I  underftand  that  palTage  where  you  fay, 
that  *'  you  mud  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author 
*'  of  the  Effay  of  Human  Underllanding,  from  whence. 
^  *^  thefe 
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"  thefe  notions  were  borrowed,  to  fcrve  other  purpofcs 
"  than  he  intended  them;"  which  you  repeat  again  as 
iliatter  of  fatisfadion  to  me,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  care 
you  took  not  to  be  mifunderriood.  If  you  did  join  mc 
with  them,  what  is  become  of  all  the  fatisfaction  in  the 
point,  which  your  lordfhip  has  been  at  fo  much  pains 
about?  And  if  you  did  not  join  me  with  tliem,  you 
could  not  think  I  found  mylelf  joined  with  them,  or 
chofe  to  difiinguiili  myfelf  from  men  I  was  never  joined 
with  :  for  my  book  was  innocent  of  what  made  them 
gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning. 

There  feems  to  me  fomething  very  delicate  in  this 
matter.  I  fhould  be  fuppofed  joined  to  them,  and  your 
lordfnip  fliould  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  joined  me  to 
them,  upon  fo  flight  or  no  occalion ;  and  yet  all  this 
comes  foiely  from  your  lordfliip.  How  to  do  this  to  your 
fatisfadion,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  be  too  dull :  and  there- 
fore I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  how  far  I  have 
this  obligation  to  your  lordlliip,  and  how  far  you  would 
be  pleafed  to  own  it,  that  the  world  might  underftand 
your  lordfl:iip's,  to  me,  incomprehcnfible  way  of  writ- 
ing on  this  occafion. 

For  if  you  had  a  mind,  by  a  new  and  dexterous  way, 
becoming  the  learning  and  caution  of  a  great  man,  to 
bring  me  into  fuch  company,  which  you  think  **  I  did 
''  not  defire  to  be  feen  in;"  I  thought  fuch  a  pattern, 
fet  by  fuch  a  hand  as  your  lordiliip's,  ought  not  to  be 
lofl:  by  being  palfed  over  too  flightly.  Befides,  1  hope, 
that  you  will  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I  was  willing  to 
fee  what  obligation  I  had  to  your  lordlhip  in  the  favour 
you  defigned  me.  But  I  crave  leave  to  afTure  your 
lordfliip,  I  fliall  never  be  adiamed  to  own  anv  opinion 
I  have,  becaufe  another  man  (of  whom  perhaps  your 
lordfnip  or  others  have  no  very  good  thoughts)  is  ot  it, 
nor  be  unwilli'ng  to  be  fo  far  {ccw  in  his  companv  : 
though  I  Ihall  always  think  I  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  ihall  delirc  to  be  fatislied.  why  any  one  makes  to 
himfelf,  or  takes  an  occafion  from  thence,  in  a  manner 
that  favours  not  too  much  of  charity,  to  extend  this 
Society  to  thofe  opinions  of  that  man,  with  which  1  have 
nothing  to  doi  that  the  world  may  fee  the  jufticc  and 
*         ^  0^3  good- 
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good-will  of  fuch  endeavours,  and  judge  whether  fuch 
arts  favour  not  a  little  of  the  fpirit  of  the  inquifition. 

For,  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  the  method  of  that  holy 
office,  and  the  v.av  of  thofe  revered  guardians  of  what 
they  call  the  chriftian  faith,  to  raife  reports  or  ftart  oc- 
cafions  of  fufpicion  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  any 
one  they  have  no  very  good- will  towards,  and  require 
him  to  clear  himfelf ;  gilding  all  this  with  the  care  of 
religion,  and  the  profellion  of  refpec^  and  tendernefs  to 
the  perfon  himfelf,  even  when  they  deliver  him  up  to 
be  burnt  by  the  fecular  power. 

I  fhall  not,  my  lord,  fay,  that  you  have  had  any  ill- 
will  to  me  ;  for  I  never  deferved  any  from  you.  But  I 
fhall  be  better  able  to  anfwer  thofe,  who  are  apt  to  think 
the  method  you  have  taken,  has  fome  conformity,  fo 
far  as  it  has  gone,  with  v.hat  protefbants  complain  of  in 
the  inquifition  ;  when  you  Ihall  have  cleared  this  matter 
a  little  otherv/ife,  and  afiigned  a  more  fufficient  reafon 
for  bringing  me  into  the  party  of  thofe  that  oppofe  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  only  becaufe  the  author  of 
Chriflianity  not  myfterious  has,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  half  a  fcore  lines  which  you  guefs  he  borrowed 
out  of  mine.  For  that,  in  truth,  is  all  the  matter  of 
facl  upon  which  all  this  dufi:  is  raifed  ;  and  the  matter 
fo  advanced  by  degrees,  that  now  I  am  told,  -^  I  fliould 
"  have  cleared  myfelf,  by  owning  the  dodrine  of  the 
'^  Trinity  ;"  as  if  I  had  been  ever  accufed  of  difovvning 
it.  But  that  which  (hows  no  fmall  fkill  in  this  ma- 
nagement, is,  that  I  am  called  upon  to  clear  myfelf,  by 
the  very  fame  perfon  w^ho,  raifmg  the  Vvdiole  difpute, 
has  himfelf  over  and  over  again  cleared  me;  and  upon 
that  grounds  the  fatisfadion  he  pretends  to  give  me  and 
others,  in  anfwer  to  my  complaint  of  his  having,  with- 
out any  reafon  at  all,  brought  my  book  into  the  con- 
troverfy  concernmg  the  Trinity.     But  to  go  on. 

If  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  had  nothing 
in  it  of  defence  of  this  propofition,  ''  that  thofe  who 
"  offer  at  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
"  certainty  than  I  do,*'  &c.  it  is  certain,  that  what  fol- 
lows is  altogether  as  remote  from  any  fuch  defence. 

Your 
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Tour  lordiTiip  fays,  '*  that  certainty  by  {^iw^c,  ccr- 
*^  tainty  by  rcafon,  and  certainty  by  remembrance,  are 
^-  to  be  diftinguilhcd  trom  the  certainty^"  under  debate, 
and  to  be  fhut  out  from  it :  and  upon  this  you  fpcnd 
three  pag'es.  Suppoling  it  {i:>,  how  dees  this  at  all  tend 
to  the  defence  of  this  propofition,  thrit  *' thofe  who 
"  oifer  at  clear  and  diilin(!:t  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for 
''  ceftainty  than  I  do  ?'*  For  whether  certainty  by  {^v\^\:^ 
by  reafon,  and  by  remembrance,  be  or  be  not  compre- 
hended in  the  certainty  under  debate,  this  propolition, 
*'  that  thofe  who  offer  at  clear  and  diilinift  ideas,  bid 
*^  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  1  do,"  will  not  at  all 
be  confirmed  or  invalidated  thereby. 

The  proving  therefore,  that  '*  certainty  by  fenfe,  by 
""^  reafon,  and  by  remembrance,"  is  to  be  excluded  from 
die  certainty  under  debate,  ferving  nothing  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  propofition  to  be  defended,  and  fo  having 
nothing  to  do  here ;  let  us  now  conlider  it  as  a  propo- 
fition that  your  lordfhiphas  a  mind  to  prove,  as  ferving 
to  fome  other  great  purpofe  of  your  own,  or  perhaps  in 
fome  other  view  againft  my  book :  for  you  feem  to  lay 
no  fmall  ftrefs  uj:>Gn  it,  by  your  Avay  of  introducing  it. 
For  you  very  folemnly  fet  yourfelf  to  prove,  "  that  the 
*'  certainty  under  debate  is  the  certainty  of  knowledge, 
"  and  that  a  propofition  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared 
''  ns  to  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  is  the  proper 
**  objed  of  this  certainty."  From  whence  your  lord- 
fhip  infers,  that  ''  therefore  this  certainty  is  to  be  dif- 
*'  tinguifhed  from  a  ceitainty  by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and 
''  by  remembrance."  But  by  what  logic  this  is  inter- 
red, is  not  eafy  to  me  to  difcover.  For  *'  if  a  propoli- 
''  tion,  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their  agree- 
''  ment  or  difagreement,  be  the  proper  objecl:  ot  the 
^'  certainty"  under  debate;  if  propolitions  whofe  cer- 
tainty we  arrive  at  by  {o.w'i^i,  reafon,  or  renicmbrance, 
be  of  ideas,  which  may  be  compared  as  to  tlieir  agree- 
ment or  difagreement ;  then  they  cannot  be  excluded 
from  that  certainty,  which  is  to  be  had  by  fo  compar- 
ing thofe  ideas :  unlefs  they  mull  be  Unit  out  tor  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  others  are  taken  in. 
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1.  Then  as  to  certainty  by  fenfe,  or  propofitions  of 

that  kind  : 

''  The  object  of  the  certainty  under  debate,  your 
''  lordfhip  owns,  is  a  propoiition  whofe  ideas  are  to  be 
'*  compared  as  to  their  agreement  or  difagreement." 
The  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  of  a  propo- 
iition to  be  compared,  may  be  examined  and  perceived 
by  fenfe,  and  is  certainty  by  fenfe  :  and  therefore  how 
this  certainty  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  fhut  out  from 
that,  which  confifls  in  the  perceiving  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  ideas  of  any  propoiition,  will  not 
be  eafy  to  Ihow ;  unlefs  one  certainty  is  diftinguiihed 
from  another,  by  having  that  vvhich  makes  the  other  to 
be  certainty,  viz..  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  expreiTed  in  that  propoii- 
tion :  V.  g.  may  I  not  be  certain,  that  a  ball  of  ivory  that 
lies  before  my  eyes  is  not  fquare  ?  And  is  it  not  my  fenfe 
of  feeing,  that  makes  me  perceive  the  difagreement  of 
that  fquare  figure  to  that  round  matter,  which  are  the 
ideas  exprelled  in  that  propoiition  ?  How  then  is  cer- 
tainty by  fenfe  excluded  or  diftinguifiied  from  that 
knowledge,  v/hich  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  ? 

2.  Your  lordfnip  diftinguifhes  the  certainty  which 
confifts  in  the  perceiving  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas,  as  exprcifed  in  any  propofition,  from  certainty 
by  reafon.  To  have  rr-ade  good  this  diftindtion,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  you  would  have  done  well  to  have  fhowed 
that  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  intervention  of  a  third,  which 
I,  and  as  I  guefs  other  people,  call  reafoning,  or  know- 
ing by  reafon.  As  for  example,  cannot  the  fides  of  a 
given  triangle  be  known  to  be  equal  by  the  intervention 
of  two  circles,  whereof  one  of  thefe  fides  is  a  common 
radius  ? 

To  which^  it  is  like,  your  lordfhip  will  anfwer,  what 
I  find  you  do  here,  about  the  knowledge  of  the  exift- 
encc  of  fubftance,  by  the  intervention  of  the  exiiience 
ot  modes,  "  that  you  grant  one  may  come  to  certainty 
*'  of  knowledge  in  the  cafe  ;  but  not  a  certainty  by  ideas, 
!^  but  by  a  confequcnce  of  reafon  deduced  from  the 

**  idcasi 
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*'  ideas  we  have  by  our  fenfes.*'  This,  my  lord,  you 
have  iliid,  and  thus  you  have  more  than  once  oppofcd 
reafon  anc]  ideas  as  inconliftent ;  which  I  (liould  he  very 
glad  to  fee  proved  once,  after  thefe  Icveral  occafions  I 
have  given  yo;ir  lordihiip,  by  excepting  againft  th?.L  fup- 
pofition.  But  fmce  the  word  idea  has  the  ill  luck  to  be 
fo  conftantly  oppofcd  by  your  lordlhip  to  reafon,  permit 
me  if  you  pleale,  inftcad  of  it,  to  put  what  I  mean  by 
it,  viz.  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking 
(for  that  is  it  which  I  would  lignify  by  the  word  ideas) 
and  then  let  us  fee  how  your  anfwcr  will  run.  You 
grant,  that  from  the  fenfible  modes  of  bodies,  we  may 
comiC  to  a  certain  knowledge,  that  there  are  bodily  fub- 
ftances ;  but  this  you  fay  is  not  a  certainty  by  the  im- 
mediate objecfs  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  *'  but  by  a  con- 
*^  fequence  of  reafon  deduced  from  the  immediate  ob- 
*^  jedls  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  we  have  by  our 
'^  fenfes."  When  you  can  prove  that  we  can  have  a 
■certainty  by  a  confequence  of  reafon,  which  certainty 
Ihall  not  alfo  be  by  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind 
in  uiiiig  its  reafon ;  you  may  fay  fuch  certainty  is  not 
by  ideas,  but  by  confequence  of  reafon.  But  that  I 
believe  will  not  be,  till  you  can  fliow,  that  the  mind 
can  think,  or  reafon,  or  know,  without  immediate  ob- 
jecis  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  knowing;  all  which  ob- 
jects, as  your  lordlhip  knows,  I  call  ideas. 

You  fubjoin,  ''  and  this  can  never  prove  that  we  have 
*'  certainty  by  ideas,  where  the  ideas  themfelves  arq 
^'  not  clear  and  diftind."  The  queftion  is  not  "  whe- 
"  ther  we  can  have  certainty  by  ideas  that  arc  not  clear 
''  and  didincl?"  or  whether  my  words  (if  b)  the  par- 
ticle this  you  mean  my  words  fct  down  in  the  foregoing 
page)  prove  any  fuch  thing,  which  1  humbly  conceive 
they  do  not:  but  whether  certainty  by  reafon  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  certainty  under  debate?  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  you  have  not  from  my  words,  or  any  other 

way,  proved.  ,      i^  . 

3.  The  third  fort  of  propofitions  that  your  lordlhip 
excludes,  are  thofe  whofe  certainty  we  know  by  remem- 
brance :  but  in  thefe  two  the  agreement  or  dilagrccment 
of  the  ideas  contained  in  them  is  perceived  s  not  always 

indeed. 
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indeed,  as  it  was  at  lirfl,  by  an  actual  view  of  the  con- 
nexion of  all  the  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  thofe  in  the  propofition  was  at 
fjrfl:  perceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that 
fhow  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  propofition,  whofe  certainty  w^e  remember. 

As  in  the  inftance  you  here  make  ufe  of,  viz.  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  : 
the  certainty  of  which  propofition  w^e  know  by  remem- 
brance, *'  though  the  demonftration  hath  flipt  out  of 
*'  our  minds  ;"  but  we  know  it  in  a  different  way  from 
what  your  lordfhip  fuppofes.  •  The  agreement  of  the 
two  ideas,  as  joined  in  that  propofition,  is  perceived ; 
but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than  thofe 
which  at  firft  produced  that  perception.  I  remembefi 
i.  e.  I  know  (for  remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of 
fome  pafl:  knowledge)  that  I  was  once  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  proportion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutability 
of  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things, 
is  now  the  idea  that  fhows  me,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they 
will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  hence  I 
come  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  cafe, 
is  always  true ;  what  ideas  once  agreed,  will  always 
agree ;  and  confequently  what  I  once  knew  to  be  true, 
I  fnall  always  know  to  be  true  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber that  I  once  knew  it. 

Your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  that  the  debate  between  us  is 
"  about  certainty  of  knowledge,  with  regard  to  fome 
"  propofition  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
**  agreement  or  difagreement :"  out  of  this  debate,  you 
fay,  certainty  by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and  by  remembrance, 
is  to  be  excluded.  I  defire  you  then,  my  lord,  to  tell 
what  fort  of  proportions  will  be  within  the  debate,  and 
to  name  me  one  of  them ;  if  propofitions,  whofe  cer- 
tainty we  know  by  {^wio.^  reafon,  or  remembrance,  arc 
excluded. 

However,  from  what  you  have  faid  concerning  them, 
your  lordfliip  in  the  next  paragraph  concludes  them  out 

of 
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of  the  queftion ;  your  words  arc,  *'  thcfc  things  then 
**  being  out  of  the  queflion." 

Out  of  what  qucdion,  I  befccch  you,  my  lord  ?  Tlie 
queftion  here,  and  that  of  your  own  propofing  to  be  de- 
fended in  the  affirmative,  is  this,  *'  whether  thofe  who 
^'  offer  at  clear  and  diflinct  ideas  bid  iiuich  f^iircr  for 
"  certainty  than  I  do?"  And  how  certainty  by  fenfc, 
by  reafon,  and  by  remembrance  comes  to  have  any  par- 
ticular exception  in  reference  to  this  qucliion,  it  is  my 
misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  find. 

But  your  lordiliip,  leaving  the  examination  of  the 
queftion  under  debate,  by  a  new  ^(late  of  the  queftion, 
would  pin  upon  me  what  I  never  faid.  Your. words 
arcj  ''  thefe  things  then  being  put  out  of  the  quellion, 
*•  which  belong  not  to  it ;  the  queflion  truly  Hated  is, 
*'  whether  we  can  attain  to  any  certainty  of  knowledge 
'^  as  to  the  truth  of  a  propofition  in  the  way  of  ideas, 
''  where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  which  we  came  to 
*'  that  certainty,  be  not  clear  and  diftindt."  With  fub- 
mifilon,  my  lord,  that  which  I  fay  in  the  point,  is,  that 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  a  proportion  con- 
cerning an  idea  which  is  not  in  all  its  parts  clear  and 
diflinv^t ;  and  therefore  if  your  lordfliip  will  have  any 
queftion  with  me  concerning  this  matter,  *'  the  queftion 
"  truly  ftated  is,  whether  we  can  frame  any  propofition 
*'  concerning  a  thing  whereof  we  have  but  an  obfcurc 
"  and  confufed  idea,  of  whofc  truth  we  can  be  certain  ?" 

That  this  is  the  queftion,  you  will  ealily  agree,  when 
you  will  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  look  back  to  the 
rife  of  it. 

Your  lordfliip  having  found  out  a  ftrange  fort  of  men, 
who  had  broached  ''  a  doctrine  which  fuppofed  that  we 
*'  muft  have  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  whatever  we 
*^  pretend  to  a  certainty  of  in  our  minds,"  was  plealcd 
for  this  to  call  them  ''  the  gentlemen  of  a  new  way  of 
"  reafoni ng,"  and  to  make  me  one  of  them.  I  an- 
fwered,  that  I  placed  not  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas,  and  fo  ou,n;ht  not  to  have  been  made  one 
of  them,  being  not  guilty  of  what  made  "  a  gentleman 
'^  of  this  new  way  of  rca'foning."  It  is  pretended  ftiH, 
that  I  am  Ruilty ;  and  endeavoured  to  be  proved.  To 
°  liijow 
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know  now  whether  I  arn  or  no^  it  muft  be  confidered 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge^  as  the  confequence  of  that 
opinion  ;  and  that  is,  that  upon  this  ground  *'  we  can- 
"  not  come  to  any  certainty  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
•'  as  fubftance.*'  This  appears  by  more  places  than 
one.  Your  lordfhip  afks,  '^  how  is  it  pollible  that  we 
•'  may  be  certain  that  there  are  both  bodily  and  friri- 
"  tuai  fubftances,  if  our  reafon  depend  upon  clear  and 
*'  diftinct  ideas?'*  And  again,  ''  how  come  we  to  be 
*'  certain  that  there  are  fpiritual  fubftances  in  the  world, 
**  lincc  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diflind;  ideas  con- 
**  ccrning  them?"  And  your  lordlliip  having  fet  down 
fome  words  out  of  my  book,  as  if  they  were  inconfiflent 
with  my  principle  of  certainty  founded  only  in  clear  and 
diftind  ideas,  you  fay,  "  from  whence  it  follows  that 
*'  we  may  be  certain  of  the  being  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance, 
*'  though  we  have  no  clear  and  diitindl  ideas  of  it." 

Other  places  might  be  produced,  but  thefe  are  enough 
to  (how,  that  thofe  who  held  clear  and  diftindl  ideas 
necellary  to  cercainty,  were  accufed  to  extend  it  thus 
far,  that  where  any  idea  was  obfcure  and  confufed,  there 
no  proportion  could  be  made  concerning  it,  of  whofe 
truth  we  could  be  certain  ;  v.  g.  we  could  not  be  certain 
that  there  was  in  the  world  fuch  a  thing  as  fubflance, 
becaufe  wc  had  but  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  of  it. 

In  this  {t^[(t  therefore  I  denied  that  clear  and  diftind; 
ideas  were  nccelTary  to  certainty,  v.  g.  I  denied  it  to  be 
my  docfrrine,  that  where  an  idea  was  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed, there  no  propofition  could  be  made  concerning 
it,  of  whole  truth  we  could  be  certain.  For  I  held  we 
might  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that 
there  was  fubftance  in  the  world,  though  we  have  but 
an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  of  fubflance :  and  your 
lordfliip  endeavoured  to  prove  we  could  not,  as  may  be 
fccn  at  large  In  that  loth  chapter  of  your  Vindica- 
tion, &c. 

From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the  queftion  between 
us  truly  ftatcd  is  this,  whether  we  can  attain  certainty  of 
the  truth  of  a  propofition  concerning  any  thing  whereof 
Mc  have  but  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea? 

Thi% 
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This  being  the  queftion,  the  firfl  thing  you  fay.  is, 
that  Des  Cartes  was  of  your  opinion  againfl:  mc.  Anf. 
If  the.queflion  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  I  had 
rather  it  fhould  be  by  your  lordfliip's  than  Dcs  Cartes's; 
and  therefore  I  fhould  excufc  myfclf  to  you,  as  not 
having  needed,  that  you  fliould  have  added  his  autho^. 
rity  to  yours,  to  Ihame  me  into  a  fubmifTion ;  or  that 
you  fliould  have  been  at  the  pains  to  have  tranfcribed 
fo  much  out  of  him,  for  my  fake,  were  it  fit  for  me  to 
hinder  the  difplay  of  the  riches  of  your  lordfliip's  uni- 
verfal  reading;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  1  Ihould  take 
pleafure  myfelf,  if  I  had  it  to  fliovv. 

I  come  therefore  to  what  I  think  your  lordfliip  prin-, 
cipally  aimed  at;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  was 
to  fhow  out  of  my  book,  that  I  founded  certainty  only 
on  clear  and  diftmcT:  ideas.  ''  And  yet,  as  you  fay,  I 
"  have  complained  of  your  lordfliip  in  near  twenty 
^^  places  of  my  fecond  letter,  charging  this  upon  mc. 
^'  By  this  the  world  will  judge  of  the  juftice  of  my 
''  complaints,  and  the  confillency  of  my  notion  of 
''  ideas.'* 

Anfw.  What  ''  confiflcncy  of  my  notion  of  ideas" 
has  to  do  here,.  I  know  not ;  for  I  do  no:  remember 
that  I  made  any  con^plaint  concerning  that.  But  fup- 
pofing  my  com.plaints  were  ill-grounded  in  this  one 
cafe  concerning  certainty,  yet  they  might  be  rcafonable 
in  other  points;  and  therefore,  with  fubmillion,  I 
humbly  conceive  the  inference  was  a  little  too  large,  to 
conclude  from  this  particular  againfl  my  complaint  in 
general. 

In  the  next  place  I  anfwcr,  that  fuppofing  the  places 
which  your  lordihip  brings  out  of  my  book  did  prove 
what  they  do  not,  viz.  that  I  founded  certainty  only  in 
clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  yet  my  complaints  in  the  cafe 
are  very  juft.  For  your  lordihip  at  firft  brought  me 
into  the  controverfy,  and  made  me  one  of  **  the  gen- 
^'  tlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,"  for  founding 
all  certainty  on  clcat^  and  diftind  ideas,  only  upon  a 
bare  fuppofition  that  I  did  f o ;  which  I  think  your 
lordihip  confelTes  in  thefe  words,  where  you  fay,  *'  that 
*^  you  do  not  deny  but  the  firft  occafion  of  your  charge, 

*'  was 
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«*  was  the  fuppofition  that  clear  and  didind  ideas  were 
"  necelfary  in  order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds  ; 
•'  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty,  was 
''  the  comparing  thefe,  i.  e.  clear  and  diflindt  ideas, 
**  tooether:  but  to  prove  this,  my  words,  your  lord- 
•'  fhip  fays,  were  produced,  and  my  principles  of  cer- 
•'  tainty  laid  down,  and  none  elfe.'*  Anfvv.  It  is 
ftrange,  that  when  my  principles  of  certainty  were  laid 
down,  this  (if  I  held  it)  was  not  found  among  them. 
Having  looked  therefore,  I  do  not  find  in  that  place, 
that  any  words  or  principles  of  mine  were  produced  to 
prove  that  I  held,  that  the  only  way  to  attain  certainty, 
was  by  comparing  only  clear  and  diflindt  ideas;  fo  that 
all  that  then  made  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
way  of  reafoning,  was  only  your  fuppoling  that  I  fup- 
pofed  that  clear  and  diflind:  ideas  are  necefTary  to  cer- 
tainty. And  therefore  I  had  then,  and  have  flill,  reafoa 
to  complain,  that  your  lordfhip  brought  m.e  into  this 
controverfy  upon  fo  flight  grounds,  which  I  humbly 
conceive  will  always  fhow  it  to  have  proceeded  not  fo 
much  from  any  thing  you  had  then  found  in  my  book, 
as  from  a  great  willingnefs  in  your  lordfhip  at  any  rate 
to  do  it ;  and  of  this  the  paifages  which  you  have  here 
now  produced  out  of  my  EiTay,  afe  an  evident  proaf. 

For  if  your  lordfhip  had  then  known  any  thing  that 
feemed  fo  much  to  your  purpofe,  ^^  when  you  pro- 
*'  duced,  as  you  fay,  my  words  and  my  principles  to 
"  prove,"  that  I  held  clear  and  diflind:  ideas  necefTary 
to  certainty;  it  cannot  be  believed  that  you  would  have 
omitted  thefe  pallliges,  either  then  or  in  your  anfwer 
to  my  firft  letter,  and  deferred  them  to  this  your  anfwer 
to  my  fecond.  Thefe  pafPages  therefore  now  quoted 
here  by  your  lordfliip,  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  fup- 
pole  have  been  by  a  new  and  diligent  fearch  found  out, 
and  are  now  at  laft  brought  "  poft  fadtum''  to  give 
fomc  colour  to  your  way  of  proceeding  w  ith  me ; 
though  thefe  pafTages  being,  as  I  fuppofe,  then  unknown 
to  you,  they  could  not  be  the  g/ound  of  making  me 
one  of  thofe  who  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
diflindt  ideas. 

Ut 
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Let  us  come  to  the  pafTages  thcnifclvcs,  and  fee  what 
help  they  afford  you. 

The  firfl  words  you  fet  down  out  of  my  EfTliy  are 
thefe;  ''  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the 
*'  truth  of  that  it  doth  not  evidently  f  ' 
''  know."  From  thefe  words,  that  w  hich  ^ 
I  infer  in  that  place  is,  *'  that  therefore  the  mind  is 
''  bound  in  fuch  cafes  to  give  up  its  affcnt  to  an  un- 
*'  erring  tellimony."  But  your  lordHiip  from  thim 
infers  here,  ''  therefore  1  make  clear  ideas  necellliry  to 
''  certainty  ;"  or  therefore,  by  conlidering  the  imme- 
diate objeds  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  fubftance  (whereof  \\c  have  an  obfcure  and 
confufed  idea)  doth  exift.  I  fliall  leave  your  iordfliip 
to  make  good  this  confequence  when  you  think  fit,  and 
proceed  to  the  next  paffage  you  allege,  which  you  fay 
proves  it  more  plainly.  I  believe  it  will  be  thought  it 
Ihould  be  proved  more  plainly,  or  elfe  it  will  not  be 
proved  at  all. 

This  plainer  proof  is  out  of  B.  iv.  c.  4.  §  8.  in  thefe 
w^ords,  ''  that  which  is  requifite  to  make  our  know- 
**  ledge  certain,  is  the  clearnefs  of  our  ideas."  Anfw. 
The  certainty  here  fpoken  of,  is  the  certainty  of  general 
proportions  in  morality,  and  not  of  the  particular 
exiftence  of  any  thing ;  and  therefore  tends  not  at  all 
to  any  fuch  polition  as  this,  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  fort  of  being,  though 
%ve  have  but  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  of  it :  though 
it  doth  affirm,  that  we  cannot  have  any  certain  percep- 
tion of  the  relations  of  general  moral  ideas  (wherein 
confifts  the  certainty  of  general  moral  propohtions)  any 
farther  than  thofe  ideas  are  clear  in  our  minds.  And 
that  this  is  fo,  I  refer  my  reader  to  that  chapter  {oz 
fatisfadion. 

The  third  place  produced  by  your  Iordfliip  out  of 
B.  iv.  c.  12.  §  14.  is,  *'  for  it  being  evident  that  our 
**  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas;  where  they  arc 
"  either  imperfedl,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot 
*'  expedl  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge." 
To  underftand  thefe  words  aright,  we  mull  fee  in  what 
place  they  Hand,  and  that  is  in  a  chapter  c^f  the  im- 
3  provement 
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provement  of  our  knowledge,  and  therein,  are  brought 
as  a  reafon  to  fliow  how  necefTary  it  is  ''  for  the  en- 
•'  larcring  of  our  knowledge,  to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
"  minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear,  dillind:,  and  conftant 
*'  ideas  of  thofe  things  we  would  confider  and  know." 
The  reafon  whereof  there  given,  is  this  ;  that  as  far  as 
they  are  either  imperfecl,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we 
cannot  expedt  to  have  certain,  perfedl,  or  clear  know- 
ledge ;  i.  e.  that  our  knowledge  will  not  be  clear  and 
certain  fo  far  as  the  idea  is  imperfecl  and  obfcure. 
Which  will  not  at  all  reach  your  lordfhip's  purpofe, 
who  would  argue,  that  becaufe  I  fay  our  idea  of  fub- 
ftance  is  obfcure  and  confufed,  therefore  upon  my 
grouiKis,  we  cannot  know^  that  fuch  a  thing  as  fubfiance 
exifts;  becaufe  I  placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and 
diftind  ideas.  Now  to  this  I  anfv.ered,  that  I  did  not 
place  all  certainty  only  on  clear  and  diftindl  ideas, 
in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  that ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  being 
millaken,  I  faid,  ''  that  my  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas 
'^  is,  that  certainty  coniifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
*^  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas ;  fuch  as  we 
*'  have,  whether  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfedly 
*^  clear  and  diftind  or  no  :"  viz.  if  they  are  clear  and 
diftincl  enough  to  be  capable  of  having  their  agreement 
or  difagreement  with  any  other  idea  perceived,  fo  far 
they  are  capable  of  affording  us  knowledge,  though  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  fo  obfcure  and  confufed,  as  that 
there  are  other  ideas,  with  which  we  can  by  no  means 
jb  compare  them,  as  to  perceive  their  agreement  or 
difagreement  with  them.  This  was  the  clearnefs  and 
diflindlnefs  which  I  denied  to  be  necefTary  to  certainty. 

If  your  lordfhip  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
have  confidered  what  I  underftood  by  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed ideas,  and  what  every  one  mufi:  underftand  by 
them,  who  thinks  clearly  and  difl:in(!:l:ly  concerning 
them,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  would  have  fpared 
yourfclf  the  trouble  of  railing  this  queftion,  and  omitted 
thefe  quotations  out  of  my  book,  as  not  ferving  to  your 
lordlliip's  purpofe. 

The  fourth  palfage,  which  you  feem  to  lay  mod  flrcfs» 
on,  proves  as  little  to  your  purpofe  as  either  of  the 

former 
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former  three:  the  words  are  thcfe ;  ''  but  obfcure  and 
''  confufed  ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear  and  ccr- 
^'  tain  knowledge,  becaufe  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  con- 
''  fufed  or  obfcure,  the  mind  can  never  perceive  clearly 
''  whether  they  agree  or  no.'*     The  latter  part  of  thefc 
words  are  a  plain   interpretation  of  the  former,  and 
fhow   their  meaning  to  be  this,  viz.  our  obfcure  and 
confufed  ideas,   as   they  (land   in  contradiftinclion   to 
clear  and  diftind,  have  all  of  them  fomcthing  in  them, 
whereby  they  are  kept  from  being  wholly  implTCeptiblc 
and  perfedly  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  and  fo 
their  agreement  or  difagrecment,   with  at   lealt  fomc 
pther  ideas,    may  be  perceived,  and  thereby  produce 
certainty,  though  they  are  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas. 
But  fo  far  as  they  are  obfcure  and  confufed,  fo  that  their 
agreement  or  difagrecment  cannot  be  perceived,  fo  far 
they  cannot  produce  certainty  ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  fub- 
flance  is  clear  and  diftind  enough  to  have  its  agreement 
wdth   that  of  a<flual  exiftence  perceived  :  but  yet  it  is 
fo  far  obfcure  and  confufed,  that  there  be  a  great  many 
other  ideas,  with  which,  by  reafon  of  its  obfcuritv  and 
confufednefs,  we  cannot  comj-jare  it  fo,  as  to  produce 
fuch  a  perception;  and  in  all  thofe  cafes  we  necclfarily 
come  Ihort  of  certainty.     And  that  this  was  fo,  and 
that  I  meant  fo,  I  humbly  conceive  you  could  not  but 
have  {tzx\,  if  you  had  given  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  re- 
'fle(5l  on  that  paflage  which  you  quoted,   viz.    **  that 
*•■  certainty  confills  in   the  perception  of  the  agree- 
*^  ment  or  difagrecment  of  ideas,    fuch  as  we  have, 
^'    whether  they  be   in  all  their  parts  perfeOlly  clear 
'^  and  diftind:  or  no."     To  which,  what  your  lord- 
fliip    has    here    brought   out   of  the   fecond   book    of 
my  Effay,    is  no  manner  of  contradiclion  ;    unlefs    it 
be  a  contradiction  to  fay,  that  an  idea,  which  cannot 
be  well  compared   with  fome  ideas,  from  which  it  is 
not  clearly  and  fufhcitntly  dillinguilhable,  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  having  its  agreement  or  difagrecment  perceived 
with  fome  other  idea,   with  which  it   is  not  fo  con- 
founded, but  that  it  may  be  compared  :  and  therefore  I 
had,  and  have  Hill  reafon  to  complain  of  your  lordlhip, 
Sou  III.  K  for 
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for  charging  that' upon  me,  which  I  never  faid  nor 

nieant. 

To  make  this  yet  more  vifiblc,  give  me  leave  to 
make  ufc  of  an  inflance  in  the  objettt  of  the  eyes  in 
feeing,  from  whence  the  metaphor  of  obfcure  and  con- 
fufcd  is  transferred  to  ideas,  the  objeds  of  the  mind  im 
thinking.  There  is  no  objed  w  hich  the  eye  fees,  thai 
can  be  faid  to  be  perfectly  obfcure,  for  then  it  would 
not  be  feen  at  all ;  nor  perfectly  confufed,  for  then  it 
could  not  be  diftinguiflied  from  any  other,  no  not  from 
a  clearer.  For  example,  one  fees  in  the  dufk  fome-» 
thing  of  that  fliape  and  fize,  that  a  man  in  that  degree 
of  light  and  diftance  would  appear.  This  is  not  fo 
obfcure,  that  he  fees  nothing ;  nor  fo  confufed,  that  he 
cannot  diftinguidi  it  from  a  lleeple  or  a  ftar ;  but  is  fo 
obfcure,  that  he  cannot,  though  it  be  a  ftatue,  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  a  man ;  and  therefore,  in  regard  of  a  man, 
it  can  produce  no  clear  and  diflind  knowledge :  but 
yet  as  obfcure  and  confufed  an  idea  as  it  is,  this  hinders 
not  but  that  there  may  many  proponiions.  be  made  con- 
cerning it,  as  particularly  that  it  exifis,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  may  be  certain.  And  that  without  any  con^ 
tradidlion  to  what  I  fay  in  my  Elfay,  viz.  '*  that  ob- 
*^  fcure  and  confufed  ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear 
^'  and  certain  knowledge ;  becaufe  as  far  as  they  are 
*'  confufed  or  obfcure,  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly 
•'  w  hethcr  they  agree  or  no.*'  This  reafon  that  I  therq 
give  plainly  limiting  it  only  to  knowledge,  where  thq 
obfcurity  and  confulion  is  fuch,  that  it  hinders  the  per-» 
ception  of  agreement  or  difagrecracnt,  v.  hich  is  not  fo 
great  in  any  obfcure  and  confufed  idea,  but  that  there 
are  fome  other  ideas,  with  which  it  may  be  perceived 
to  agree  or  difagrce,  and  there  it  is  capable  to  produce 
certainty  in  us. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  your  defence'  of 
your  firft  anfwer,  as  you  call  it,  and  dciire  the  reader 
to  conlidcr  how  much,  in  the  eight  pages  employed  in 
it,  is  faid  to  defend  this  propolkion,  **  that  thole  who 
*•*  offer  at  clear  and  diftiud  idca^,  bid  much  fairer  for 
*\  certainty  than  1  do  ?" 

But 
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But  your  lordHiip  having,  under  this  head,  taken 
occalion  co  examine  my  making  clear  and  dillind  idc*as 
-necelTary  to  certainty,  1  crave  leave  to  conlider  here 
what  you  fay  of  it  in  another  place.  I  find  one  argu- 
ment more  to  prove,  that  I  place  certainty  only  in  clear 
and  diftindl  ideas.  Your  lordlliip  tells  me,  and  bids 
me  obferve  my  own  words,  that  I  poiitively  fay,  *'  that 
'^  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
^^  doth  not  evidently  know  :  fo  that,  lavs  your  lord- 
''  fnip,  it  is  plain  here,  that  I  place  certainty  in  evident 
''  knowledge,  or  in  clear  and  difcinct  ideas,  and  yet 
^'  my  great  complaint  of  your  lorddiip  was,  that  )ou 
*'  charged  this  upon  me,  and  now  you  find  it  in  my 
*'  own  words."  Anfwer.  1  do  obferve  my  own  words, 
but  do  not  find  in  them  '*  or  in  clear  and  diftinct 
*'  ideas,"  though  your  lordfnip  has  fct  thefe  down  as 
my  words.  I  there  indeed  fay,  *'  the  mind  is  not  cer- 
*'  tain  of  what  it  does  not  evidently  know.'*  Whereby 
1  place  certainty,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  only  in  evident 
knowledge;  but  evident  knowledge  may  be  had  in  the 
clear  and  evident  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  ideas,  though  fome  of  them  fnould  not 
be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  diilind,  as  is 
evident  in  this  proportion,  ^'  that  fubllance  does  exill.'* 

But  you  give  not  oft'  this  matter  fo :  for  thefe  words 
of  mine  above  quoted  by  your  lordfiiip,  viz.  **  it  being 
''  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas, 
''  where  they  are  imperfed,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we 
^'  cannot  expert  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  know- 
''  ledge;"  your  lordfnip  has  here  up  again:  and  there- 
upon charge  it  on  me  as  a  contradiction,  that  confefiing 
our  ideas  to  be-rmperfec1:,  confufed,  and  ob  feu  re,  I  fay 
I  do  not  yet  place'^certaihty  in  clear  and  difhnct  ideas. 
Anfwer.  The  reafon  is  plain,  for  I  do  not  lay  that  all 
our  ideas  are  imperfecl,  confufed,  and  obfcure  ;  nor  that 
obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  are  in  all  their  parts  fo  ob- 
fcure and  confufed,  that  no  agreement  or  difagreement 
between  them  and  any  other'idea  can  be  perceived; 
-and  therefore  nriy  confcliion  of  imperfeit,  obfcure,  and 
confufed  ideas  takes  not  away  all  knowledge,  even  con- 
teraing  thofe  very  ideas. 

R  2  But, 
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But,  fays  your  lordfhip,  ''  can  certainty  be  had  \^'tfh 
•'  imperfcd  and  obfcure  ideas,  and  yet  no  certainty  be 
''  had  by  them?"  Add  if  you  pleafe,  my  lord  [by 
thofe  parts  of  them  which  are  obfcure  and  confufed  Q 
and  then  the  queftion  will  be  right  put,  and  have  this 
eafy  anfwer  :  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  that  without  any  con- 
tradiclion,  becaufe  an  idea  that  is  not  in  all  its  parts 
perfeclly  clear  and  diftind-,  and  is  therefore  an  obfcure 
and  confufed  idea,  may  yet  with  thofe  ideas,  w^ith 
which,  by  any  obfcurity  it  has,  it  is  not  confounded, 
be  capable  to  produce  knowledge  by  the  perception  of 
its  agreement  or  difagreement  with  them.  And  yet  it 
will  hold  true,  that  in  that  part  wherein  it  is  imperfect, 
obfcure,  and  confufed,  we  cannot  exped  to  have  cer- 
tain, perfect,  or  clear  knowledge. 

For  example :  he  that  has  the  idea  of  a  leopard,  as 
only  of  a  fpotted  animal,  mufr  be  confeiTed  to  have  but 
a  very  imperfed:,  obfcure,  and  confufed  idea  of  that 
fpecies  of  animals ;  and  yet  this  obfcure  and  confufed 
idea  is  capable  by  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement of  the  clear  part  of  it,  viz.  that  of  animal, 
with  feveral  other  ideas,  to  produce  certainty  :  though 
as  far  as  the  obfcure  part  of  it  confounds  it  wath  the 
idea  of  a  lynx,  or  other  fpotted  animal,  it  can,  joined 
with  them,  in  many  proportions,  produce  no  know*-. 
lcdo:c. 

This  m.ight  eafily  be  underftood  to  be  my  meaning 
ty  thefe  words,  which  your  lordfhip  quotes  out  of  my 
Eflay,  viz.  ''  that  our  knowledge  confifting  in  the  per* 
•'  ception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any 
**  two  ideas,  its  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  confifts  in  the 
*'  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in 
*'  the  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  of  the  ideas  themfelves." 
Upon  which  your  lordfliip  afks,  ''  how  is  it  pofilbl^e 
**  for  the  mind  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  agree- 
*'  ment  of  ideas,  if  the  ideas  themfelves  be  not  clear 
"  and  dillind?'*  Anf.  Juft  as  the  eyes  can  have  a 
clear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  clear  and  diftind:  parts  of  a  writing,  with  the  clear 
parts  of  another,  though  one,  pr  both  of  them,  be  fo 
obfcure  and  blurred  in  other  parts,  that  the  eye  cannot 

percjeive 
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perceive  any  agreement  or  difagreement  they  have  one 
with  another.  And  I  am  forry  that  thefe  words  of 
mine,  *'  my  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas,  is,  that  ccr- 
'^  tainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
^^  difagreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whetlier 
"  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  dilHnct 
**  orno;"  were  not  plain  enough  to  make  your  lord- 
fnip  underfland  my  meaning,  and  fave  you  all  this  new , 
and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  needlefs  trouble. 

In  your  15th  page,  your  lordlhip  comes  to  your 
fecond  of  the  three  anfwers,  which  you  fiiy  you  had 
given,  and  would  lay  together  and  defend. 

You  fay,  (2.)  you  anfwered,  **  that  it   is  very  pof- 

*^  fible  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  might 

"  miftake  or  mifapply  my  notions,  but  there  is   too 

^'  much  reafon  to  believe  he  thought  them  the  fame ; 

'^  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  he  hath  given 

^*  me  this  occafion  for  the  explaining  my  meaning,  and 

*^  for  the  vindication  of  myfelf  in  the  matters  I  appre- 

*'  hend  he  had  charged  me  with.''     TKefc  words  your 

lordfhip  quotes  out  of  your  firft  letter.     But  as  1  have 

already  obferved,  they  are  not  there  given  as  an  anfwer 

to  this  that  you  make  me  here  fay  ;  and  therefore  to 

what  purpofe  you  repeat  them  here  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 

cern,  unlefs  it  can  be  thought  that  an  unlarisfiidory 

anfwer  in  one  place  can  become  fatisf^K^tory  by  being 

repeated  in  another,  where  it  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 

lefs  to  the  purpofe,  and  no  anfwer  at  all.     It  was  there 

indeed  given  as  an  anfwer  to  my  faying,  that  I  did  not 

place  certainty  in  clear  and  diilirkd:  ideas,  which  I  faid 

to  Ihow  that  you  had  no  reafon  to  bring  me  into  the 

controverfy,    becaufe    the    author  of  Chrillianity    not 

myfterious  placed  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindl  ideas. 

To  fatisfy  me  for  your  doing  fo,  your  lordfnip  anfwers, 

"  that  it  was  very  pofTible  that  author  might  miflakc 

''  or  mifapply   my   notions."     A  reafon  indeed,   that 

wdll  equally  juftify  your  bringing  my  book  into  any 

controverfy  :  for  there  is  no  author  fo  infallible,   w  rite 

he  in  what  controverfy  he  pleafes,  but  it  is  poffible  he 

4Tiay  millake,  or  r^ifapplv  mv  notions. 

K  3  That 
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That  was  the  force  of  this  your  lordfliip's  anfwer  in 
that  place  of  your  firfb  letter,  but  what  it  ferves  for  in 
this  pLicc  of  your  fecond  letter,  I  have  not  w^it  enough 
to  fee.  The  remainder  of  it  I  have  anfwered  in  nny 
fecond  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  but  w^onder  to  fee  it 
repeated  here  again,  witliout  any  notice  taken  of  w^hat 
I  faid  in  anfvvcr  to  it,  though  you  fet  it  down  here 
again,  as  you  fay,  on  purpofc  to  defend. 

But  all  the  defence  made  is  only  to  that  part  of  my 
reply,  which  you  itt  down  as  a  fredi  complaint  that  I 
make  in  thefe  words  :  '*  this  can  be  no  reafon  why  I 
*'  iliould  be  joined  with  a  man  that  had  mifapplied  my 
*'  notions,  and  that  no  man  hath  fo  much  miilaken 
''  and  mifapplied  miy  notions  as  your  lordfliip ;  and 
*'  therefore  I  ought  rather  to  be  joined  with  your  lord- 
''  fnip."  And  then  you,  with  fom.e  warmth,  fubjoin: 
*'  but  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  to  reprefent 
*'  this  matter  fo,  as  if  your  lordfliip  had  joined  us  to- 
*^  gether,  becaufe  he  had  mifunderftood  and  mifapplied 
'^  niy  notions  ?  Can  I  think  your  lordihip  a  man  of  fo 
*'  little  fenfe  to  make  that  the  reafon  of  it?"  No,  iir, 
fays  your  lordfliip,  '^  it  was  becaufe  he  aiiigned  no 
•^  other  grounds  but  mine,  and  that  in  my  own  words; 
*^  however,  now  I  would  divert  the  micaning  of  them 
'^  another  way." 

My  lord,  I  did  fet  dov>'n  your  w^ords  at  large  in  my 
fecond  letter,  and  therefore  do  not  fee  how  I  could  be 
liable  to  any  charge  of  unfair  or  dilingenuous  dealing 
in  reprefenting  the  matter  ;  which  I  am  fure  you  will 
allow  as  a  proof  of  my  not  miifreprefenting,  fmce  I  find 
you  ufe  it  yourfelf  as  a  fure  fence  againfr  any  fuch 
accufation;  where  you  tell  me,  ''  that  you  have  fet 
*'  down  my  v;ords  at  large,  that  I  may  not  complain 
*'  that  your  lordihip  m.ifrcprefents  my  fenfe."  The 
fame  anfwer  I  muff  dcfirc  my  reader  to  apply  for  me  to 
thofc  pages,  where  your  lordfliip  makes  complaints  of 
the  like  kind  with  this  here. 

The  rcafons  you  give  for  joining  me  with  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfferious,  are  put  down  verbatirri 
as  you  gave  them  -,  and  if  they  did  not  give  me  that 
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fatisfa(5l:ion  they  were  defigncd  for,  am  I  to  be  blamed 
that  I  did  not  find  them  better  than  they  were  ?  You 
joined  me  ^\'ith  that  author,  becaufc  he  placed  certainty 
only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas.  I  told  your  lordfliip 
I  did  not  do  fo,  and  therefore  that  could  be  no  reafon 
for  your  joining  me  with  him.  You  anfwer,  **  it  was 
"  polfible  he  might  miftake  or  mifapply  my  notions :" 
fo  that  our  agreeing  in  the  notion  of  certainty  (the 
pretended  reafon  for  which  we  were  joined)  failing,  all 
the  reafon  which  is  left,  and  which  you  olfer  in  this 
anfwer  for  your  joining  of  us,  is  the  pofTibility  of  his 
fnifhaking  my  notions.  And  I  think  it  a  very  natural 
inference,  that  if  the  mere  pofTibility  of  any  one's  mif- 
taking  me,  be  a  reafon  for  my  being  joined  with  him ; 
any  one's  a(fl:ual  miftaking  me,  is  a  lironger  reafon  w  hy 
I  fhould  be  joined  with  him.  But  if  fuch  an  inference 
fliows  (more  than  you  would  have  it)  the  fatisfaclorinefs 
and  force  of  your  anfwer,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry 
with  me,  if  I  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things. 

Your  lordlnip  indeed  adds  in  that  place,  that  ''  there 
"  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  that  the  author  thought 
'^  his  notions  and  mine  the  fame." 

Anfwer.  When  your  lordlhip  fiiall  produce  that 
reafon,  it  will  be  fcen  whether  it  were  too  much  or  too 
little.  Till  it  is  produced,  there  aj^pcars  no  reafon  at 
all ;  and  fuch  concealed  reafon,  though  it  may  be  too 
much,  can  be  fuppofed,  I  think,  to  give  very  little 
fatisfaclion  to  me  or  any  body  elfe  in  the  cafe. 

But  to  make  good  what  you  have  faid  in  your  anfwer, 
your  lordlhip  here  replies,  that  *'  you  did  not  join  us 
*^  tocrether,  becaufe  he  had  mifunderflood  and  milap- 
''  plfed  my  notions."  Anfw.  Neither  did  I  fay,  that 
therefore  you  did  join  us.  But  this  \  crave  leave  to 
fay,  that  all  the  reafon  you  there  gave  for  vour  joining 
us  together,  was  the  polllbility  of  his  miiiakiitg  and 
mifapplying  my  notions. 

But  your  lordihip  now  tells  me,  ''  No,  Sir,"  this 
was  not  the  reafon  of  your  joining  us ;  but  **  it  was 
^'  becaufc  he  alFigned  no  other  gnninds  but  mine,  and 
''  in  my  own  words."  Anfw.  My  lord,  1  do  not  re- 
member  that  in  that  place  you  give  this  as  a  reafon 
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for  your  joining  of  us ;  and  I  could  not  anfwer  in  that 
place  to  what  you  did  not  there  fay,  but  to  what  you 
there  did  fay.  Now  your  lordlhip  does  fay  it  here,  here 
I  take  the  liberty  to  anfwer  it. 

The  reafon  you  now  give  for  your  joining  me  wath 
that  author,  is  *'  becaufe  he  afligned  no  other  grounds 
*'  but  mine;"  which,  however  tenderly  expreiTed,  is  to 
be  underftood,  I  fuppofe,  that  he  did  ailign  my  grounds. 
Of  what,  I  befeech  your  lordiliip,  did  he  allign  my 
grounds,  and  in  my  words  ?  If  it  were  not  my  grounds, 
of  certainty,  it  could  be  no  manner  of  reafon  for  your 
joining  me  with  him;  becaufe  the  only  reafon  why  at 
iirft  you  m.ade  him  (and  me  with  him)  ''  a  gentleman 
^'  of  the  new  v/ay  of  reafoning,  w^as  his  fupponng  clear 
*'  and  diftind:  ideas  necelTary  to  certainty,"  which  w^as 
the  opinion  that  you  declared  you  oppofed.  Now,  my 
lord,  if  you  can  fliow  where  that  author  has  m  iny  words 
afligned  my  grounds  of  certainty,  there  will  be  fome 
grounds  for  what  you  fdy.  But  till  your  lordihip  does 
that,  it  w^ill  be  pretty  hard  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
ground  of  your  joining  us  together ;  which,  being  no 
where  to  be  found,  can  fcarce  be  thought  the  true  reafon 
of  your  doing  it. 

Your  lordfnip  adds,  *'  however,  now  I  w^ould  divert 
*'  the  meaning  of  them  [i.  e.  thofe  my  words]  another 
*^  way." 

Anfw.  Whenever  you  are  pleafed  to  fet  down  thofe 
•words  of  r'ine,  wherein  that  author  afligns  my  grounds 
of  certainty,  it  will  be  feen  how  1  now^  divert  their 
meaning  another  way  :  till  then,  they  mufl:  remain  w^th 
feveral  other  of  your  lorddiip's  invifible  **  them,"  which 
are  no  where  to  be  found. 

But  to  your  aflving  me,  ''  whether  I  can  think  your 
*'  lordfliip  a  man  of  that  little  fenfe?"  I  crave  leave  to 
reply,  that  I  hope  it  muft  not  be  concluded,  that  as 
often  as  in  your  way  of  writing  I  meet  with  any  thing 
that  does  not  feem  to  me  fatisfadory,  and  I  endeavour 
to  fliow  that  it  does  not  prove  what  it  is  made  ufc  of 
for,  that  I  prefently  ''  think  your  lordfhip  a  man  of 
*^  little  fenfe."  This  would  be  a  very  hard  rule  in  de- 
tending  one^fi  felf;  cfjpccially  fq^  me,  againft  fo  great 
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and  learned  a  nian,  whofc  rcafons  and  meaning  it  is  nor, 
J  find,  always  eafy  for  fo  mean  a  capacity  as  nnnc  lo 
reach  :  and  therefore  I  have  taken  great  care  to  fet  down 
your  words  in  mod  places,  to  fecurc  niyfclf  from  the 
imputation  of  mifreprefenting  your  fcnfe,  and  to  leave 
It  fairly  before  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  1  milhikc 
it,  and  how  far  I  am  to  be  blamed  if  I  do.  And  I  would 
have  fet  down  your  whole  letter  page  by  page  as  I  an^ 
fwered  it,  would  not  that  have  made  my  book  too  big. 

If  I  mull  write  under  this  fear,  that  you  apprehend  I 
think  meanly  of  you,  as  often  as  I  think  any  reafon  you 
make  ufe  of  is  not  f-uisflictory  in  the  point  it  is  brought 
for-;  the  caufes  of  uneafinefs  would  return  too  often, 
and  it  would  be  better  once  for  all  to  conclude  your 
lordfhip  infallible,  and  acquiefce  in  whatever  you  fay, 
than  in  every  page  to  be  fo  rude  as  to  tell  your  I'ordlhip, 
*'  I  think  you  have  little  fenfe;"  if  that  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  my  endeavouring  to  fliow,  that  your  rcafons 
come  fliort  any  where. 

My  lord,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  anfw  er  my 
lirll  letter  (which  I  thought  might  have  palTed  for  a  fub- 
miinve  complaint  of  what  I  did  not  well  underlland, 
rather  than  a  difpute  with  your  lordlhip)  you  were 
pleafed  to  infert  into  it  direct  accufations  againfl:  my 
book;  which  looked  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  enter  into 
a  direct  controverfy  with  me.  This  condefcenfion  in 
your  lordlhip  has  made  me  think  myfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  controverfy,  which  allow  a  free 
examining  and  fhowing  the  weaknefs  of  the  rcafons 
brought  by  the  other  fide,  without  any  ollence.  If  this 
be  not  permitted  me,  I  muft  confefs  I  have  been  mif- 
taken,  and  have  been  guilty  in  anfwering  you  anv  thing 
at  all  :  for  how  to  anAver  w  ithout  anfwering,  1  do  not 
know. 

I  wifh  you  had  never  writ  any  thing  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  examine;  and  what  I  have  been 
concerned  to  examine,  I  with  it  had  given  me  no  occa- 
iion  for  any  other  anfwer,  but  an  admiration  of  the 
manner  and  ju  fine  Is  of  your  correclions,  and  an  acknou- 
Jedgment  of  an  increafe  of  that  great  opinion  which  I 
Jiad^of  your  lordlhip  before.     But  1  hope  it  is  not  cx- 
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pecSted  from  me  in  this  debate,  that  I  fhoiild  admit  a^ 
good  and  conclulive  all  that  drops  from  your  pen,  for 
fear  of  caufing  fo  much  difpleafure  as  you  feem  here  to 
have  upon  this  occalion,  or  for  fear  you  fhould  objed 
to  me  the  prefumption  of  thinking  you  had  but  little 
fcnfe,  as  often  as  I  endeavoured  to  Ihow  that  what  yoa 
fay  is  of  little  force. 

When  thofe  words  and  grounds  of  mine  are  produced, 
that,  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myfterious  afiigned, 
which  your  lordiliip  thinks  a  fufficient  reafon  for  your 
joining  me  with  him,  in  oppofing  the  do6lrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  I  iliali  confider  them,  and  endeavour  to  give 
you  fatisfadtion  about  them,  as  Vv^ell  as  I  have  ?i\r^3.d^ 
concerning  thofe  t^n  lines,  which  you  have  more  than 
once  quoted  out  of  him,  as  taken  out  of  my  book,  and 
which  is  alt  that  your  lordiliip  has  produced  out  of  him 
of  that  kind  :  i:i  all  which  there  is  not  one  fyilable  of 
clear  and  diltincSt  ideas,  or  of  certainty  founded  in  them. 
In  the  mean  time>  in  anfwer  to  your  other  quefiion, 
'*  but  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  ?"  I  refer  my 
reader  to  my  fecond  letter,  where  he  may  fee  at  large 
all  this  whole  matter,  and  all  the  unfairnefs  and  dilin- 
genuity  of  it,  which  I  fubmit  to  him,  to  judge  whether 
for  any  fault  of  that  kind  it  ought  to  have  drawn  on  me 
the  marks  of  fo  much  difpleafure. 

Your  lordfhip  goes  on  here,  and  tells-  me,  that  ^^  al- 
'  ^^  though  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  all  reafonable 
**  occasions  for  my  own  vindication,  as  appears  by  your 
**  words  ;  yet  you  were  fenlible  enough  that  I  had  given 
''  too  juft  an  occafion  to  apply  them  in  that  manner,  as 
**  appears  by  the  next  page." 

What  v;as  it,  I  befecch  you,  my  lord,  that  I  was  ta 
vindicate  myfclf  from,  and  what  was  thofe  ''  them"  I 
had  given  too  jufl  an  occafion  to  apply  in  that  manner; 
and  what  was  that  manner  they  were  applied  in,  and 
what  was  the  occalion  they  were  fo  applied  ?  For 
I  can  find  none  of  all  thefe  in  that  next  page  to  which 
your  lortiiliip  refers  me.  When  thofe  are  fet  down,  the 
world  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  reafon  you  had 
toj  oin  me  after  the  manner  you  did.  However,  faying, 
my  5ord,  without  proving,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  but 
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faying ;  and  in  fiich  pcrfonal  matter  fo  turned,  fliows 
more  thedifpofition  of  the  fpcakcr,  than  any  ground  for 
what  is  faid.  Your  lordlhip,  as  a  proof  of  your  great 
care  of  me,  tells  me  at  the  top  of  that  page,  that  you  had 
faid  fo  much,  that  nothing  could  be  Hud  more  for  my 
vindication:  and,  before  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
you  labour  to  perfuadc  the  world,  that  I  have  \\cq<\  to 
vindicate  myfelf.  Another  pofllhly,  who  could  find  ia 
his  heart  to  fay  two  fuch  things,  would  have  taken  care 
they  lliould  not  have  flood  in  the  fame  page,  where  the 
juxra-poiition  might  enlighten  them  too  nnich,  and  fur- 
prize  the  fight.  But  poilibly  your  lordlliip  is  fo  well 
Satisfied  of  the  world's  rcadincfs  to  believe  your  profef- 
lions  of  good-will  to  me,  as  a  mark  whereof  you  tell  me 
here  of  your  willingnefs  "  to  allow  me  alT  reafonablc 
*'  occafions  to  vindicate  myfelf;"  that  nobody  can  fee 
any  thing  but  kindnefs  in  u  hatevcr  you  fay,  though  it 
appears  in  fo  different  lliapcs. 

In  the  following  words,  your  lordfhip  accufes  mc  of 
too  nice  a  piece  of  criticifm  ;  and  tells  me  it  looks  like 
chicaning.  Anfw.  I  did  not  expert,  in  a  controvcrfy 
begun  and  managed  as  this  which  your  lordfhip  has 
been  pleafed  to  have  with  me,  to  be  accufed  of  chican- 
ing, without  great  provocation ;  becaufc  the  mention- 
ing that  word,  might  perhaps  raife  in  the  reader's  mind 
fome  odd  thoughts  which  were  better  fpared.  But  this 
accufation  made  me  look  back  into  the  places  you  quoted 
in  the  margcnt,  and  there  find  the  matter  to  fhand  thus  : 

To  a  pretty  large  quotation  fet  down  out  of  the  pofl-- 
fcript  to  my  firft  l'.tter>  you  fubjoin  ;  "  which  words 
*'  fcem  to  exprefs  fo  r/iuch  of  a  chrillian  fpirit  and  tern- 
"  per,  that  your  lordihip  cannot  believe  I  intended  to 
**  give  any  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriHian 
*'  faith  ;  but  whether  there  hath  not  been  too  jull  an 
'^  occafion  for  them  to  apply  *'  them"  in  that  manner, 
*'  is  a  thing  very  fit  for  me  to  confider." 

In  my  anfwer,  I  take  notice  that  the  term  "  them," 
in  this  paifage  of  your  lordlhip's,  can  in  the  ordinary 
conftruction  of  our  language  be  applied  to  nothing  but 
*'  which  words"  in  the  beginning  of  that  pafTage,  i.  c. 
to  niy  words  immediately  preceding.     This  your  lord- 
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Ihip  calls  chicaning,  and  gives  this  reafon  for  It,  tiz* 
**  bccaufe  any  one  that  reads  without  a  defign  to  cavil, 
*•  would  calily  interpret  *'  them*'  of  my  words  and  no- 
'*  tions  about  which  the  debate  was/*  Anfw.  That 
any  one  that  reads  that  paffage  with  or  without  defign 
to  cavil,  could  hardly  make  it  intelligible  without  in- 
terpreting **  them"  ib,  I  readily  grant;  but  that  it  is 
eafy  for  me  or  any  body  to  interpret  any  one's  meaning 
contrary  to  the  necelTary  conflrudion  and  plain  import 
of  the  words,  that  I  crave  leave  to  deny.  I  am  fure  it 
is  not  chicaning  to  prefume  that  fo  great  an  author  as 
your  lordlliip  writes  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  as  another  man  writes,  who  underftands  our  lan- 
guage, and  would  be  underfiood  :  to  do  the  contrary, 
would  be  a  prcfumiption  liable  to  blame,  and  might  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  chicaning  and  cavil.  And  that  in 
this  cafe  it  was  not  eafy  to  avoid  the  interpreting  the 
term  ''  them"  as  I  did,  the  reafon  you  give  why  I  fhould 
have  done  it,  is  a  farther  proof.  Your  lordfhip,  to  llio~w 
it  was  eafy,  fays  *^  the  poflfcript  comes  in  but  as  a  pa- 
*'  rentheiis :"  ncvr  I  challenge  any  one  living  to  fliow 
me  where  in  that  place  the  parenthefis  mufl:  begin,  and 
where  end,  which  can  make  *'  them"  applicable  to  any 
thing,  but  the  words  of  my  poftfcript.  I  have  tried 
with  more  care  and  pains  than  is  ufually  required  of  a 
reader  in  fuch  cafes,  and  cannot,  I  muft  own,  find  where 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  thread  of  your  difcourfe,  with 
the  imaginary  parenthefis,  which  your  lordfliip  men- 
tions, and  was  not,  I  fuppofe,  omitted  by  the  printer 
for  want  of  marks  to  print  it.  And  if  this,  which  you 
give  as  the  key,  that  opens  to  the  interpretation  that  I 
Ihould  have  made,  be  fo  hard  to  be  found,  the  interpre- 
tation itfelf  could  not  be  fo  very  eafy  as  you  fpeak  of. 

But  to  avoid  all  blame  for  underftanding  that  palTage 
as  I  did,  and  to  fecure  myfelf  from  being  fufpedlcd  to 
feek  a  fubterfuge  in  the  natural  import  of  your  words, 
againft  what  might  be  conjedured  to  be  your  fenfe,  I 
added,  ''  but  if  by  any  new  way  of  conftrudion,  unin- 
"  telligible  to  me,  the  word  "  them"  here  fhall  be  ap- 
''  plied  to  any  paffages  of  my  ElTay  of  Human  Under- 
«'  (l:anding;  |  mufl:  humbly  crave  leave  to  obl^rve  thisi 
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*^  nnc  tiling,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  what  your  lordfliip 
has  defigned  for  my  fatisfaction,  that  though  my  com- 
plaint be  of  your  lordthip's  manner  of  applying  what 
*'  I  had  publiflied  in  my  Eifay,  fo  as  to  intereft:  rac  in  a 
*'  controvcrfy  wherein  I  meddled  not;  yet  your  lonl- 
''  ihip  all  along  tells  me  of  others,  that  have  mifcipplicd 
**  I  know  not  what  words  in  my  book,  after  I  know  not 
*'  what  manner.  Now  as  to  this  matter,  1  bcfecch  your 
*'  lordlliip  to  believe  that  when  any  one  in  fuch  a  man- 
*'  ner  applies  my  words  contrary  to  what  I  intendtd 
**  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  oppofite  to  the  dodrine  of 
**  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party  in  that  controverfy  again  (I 
**  the  Trinity,  as  your  lordfhip  knows  I  complain  your 
'^  lordlliip  has  done  ;  I  lliall  complain  of  them  too,  ancl 
*'  confider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfaclion  they  give 
**  me  and  others  in  it.'*  This  palTage  of  mine  your 
iordfhip  here  reprefents  thus,  viz.  that  I  fay,  that  if  b/ 
an  unintelligible  new  way  of  conftrudion  the  word 
*'  them"  be  applied  to  any  paflages  in  my  book,  \\hat 
then  ?  Why  then,  whoever  they  arc,  I  intend  to  com- 
plain of  them  too.  But,  fays  your  lordil\ip,  the  words 
juft  before  tell  me  who  they  are,  viz.  the  enemies  of  the 
chriftian  faith.  And  then  your  lordfliip  aiks,  whether 
this  be  all  that  I  intend,  viz.  only  to  complain  of  them 
for  making  mc  a  party  in  the  controverfy  againll  the 
Trinity  ? 

My  lord,  were  I  given  to  chicaning,  as  you  call  my 
being  ftopt  by  faults  of  grammar  that  difturb  the  fenfe,^ 
and  make  the  difcourfe  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  ii 
we  are  to  take  it  from  the  words  as  they  are,  1  Ihould 
not  want  matter  enough  for  fuch  an  exercife  of  my  pen  ; 
.as  for  example,  here  again^  where  your  lordlliip  makes 
me  fay,  that  if  the  word  ''  them"  be  applied  to  any 
pafTages  in  my  book,  then  whoever  they  are,  I  intend  to 
Complain,  &c.  Thefc  being  fet  down  for  my  \\ords,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  put  them  into  a  gram- 
matical conftrudion,  and  make  to  myfelf  an  intelligible 
fenfe  of  them.  But  ''  they"  being  not  a  word  that  I 
have  an  abfolute  power  over,  to  place  where  and  tor 
what  I  will,  I  confefs  I  cannot  do  it.  For  the  term 
*Jt  they"  ;n  the  words  her^,  as  your  lordiliip  has  fet  them 
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down,  having  nothing  that  it  can  refer  to,  but  pafTagc*, 
or  ''  them,"  which  fiiand  for  words,  it  mud  be  a  very 
fudden  metamorphofis  that  muft  change  them  into  per- 
fons,  for  it  is  for  perfons  that  the  word  ''  they"  ftands 
here;  and  yet  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  far  as  I  un- 
derhand Englifli,  ''  they,'*  is  a  word  cannot  be  ufed 
w  ithout  reference  to  fomething  mentioned  before.  Your 
lordihip  tells  me,  *'  the  words  jufl  before  tell  me  who 
**  they  are.'*  The  v/ords  jufl  mentioned  before,  are 
tliefe;  **  if  by  an  unintelligible  new  way  of  conflruc- 
*'  tion  the  word  *'  them"  be  applied  to  any  paiTage  of 
•'  my  book:"  for  it  is  to  fome  v/ords  before  indeed, 
but  before  in  the  fame  contexture  of  difcourfe,  that  the 
word  *'  they"  muft  refer,  to  make  it  any  where  intelli- 
gible. But  here  are  no  perfons  mentioned  in  the  words 
jufl  before,  though  your  lordfhip  tells  me  the  words  juft 
before  fliow  who  they  are ;  but  this  jufl  before,  where 
the  perfons  are  mentioned  whom  your  lordfliip  intends 
by  "  they"  here,  is  fo  far  off,  that  fixteen  pages  of  your 
lordfhip's  letter,  one  hundred  and  feventy-four  pages 
of  my  fecond  letter,  and  above  one  hundred  pages  of 
your  lordfliip's  firfl  letter  come  between :  fo  that  one 
muft  read  above  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  from  the 
enemies  of  the  chriflian  faith,  in  your  firfl  letter,  before 
one  can  come  to  the  ''  they"  which  refers  to  them  here 
in  your  lordfhip's  fecond  letter. 

My  lord,  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  pretend 
to  any  figure  amongfl  the  men  of  learning ;  but  I  would 
not  for  that  rcafon  be  rendered  fo  defpicabie,  that  i  coulc^ 
not  write  ordinary  fenfe  in  my  own  language ;  I  miill 
beg  leave  therefore  to  inform  my  reader,  that  what  your 
lordfhip  has  fet  down  here  as  mine,  is  neither  my  words, 
nor  my  fenfe.     For, 

I.  1  fay  not,  '*^  if  by  any  unintelligible  new  way  of 
*'  conftrudion ;"  but  I  fay,  ''  if  by  any  new  way  of 
^^  conllruclion  unintelligible  to  me  :"  which  are  far  dif- 
ferent exprefTions.  For  that  may  be  very  intelligible  to 
others,  which  may  be  unintelligible  to  me.  And  in- 
deed, my  lord,  there  are  fo  many  paiTages  in  your  writ- 
ings in  this  controverfy  with  me,  which  for  their  con-, 
jflruction^  as  well  as  otherwife,  arc  fo  unintelligible  to 
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ine,  that  if  I  iliould  be'  fo  unmannerly  as  to  mcafurc 
your  underaanding  by  mine,  I  il^ouId  not  know  v^hac 
10  thmk  of  them.  In  thofe  cafes  therefore,  I  prefumc 
not  to  go  beyond  nay  ov/n  capacity  :  1  tell  your  lordlliip 
often  (which  I  hope  modefty  will  permit)  w  hat  my  v\  cak 
underftanding  will  not  reach  ;  but  I  am  far  from  fayin^ 
it  is  therefore  abfolutely  unintelligible.  I  leave  to  othci^s 
the  benefit  of  their  better  judgments,  to  be  enlightened 
by  your  lordlliip  where  I  am  not. 

2.  The  ufe  your  lordlhip  here  makes  of  thcfe  words, 
''  but  if  by  any  new  way  of  conftruclion  unintelligible 
^'  to  me,  the  word  "  them"  be  applied  to  any  palfagcs 
*'  in  my  book;**  is  not  the  principal,  nor  the  only  "(^as 
your  lordfliip  makes  it)  ufe  for  which  I  faid  them  :  but 
this ;  that  if  your  lordfliip  by  **  them'*  in  that  place 
were  to  be  underfiood  to  mean,  that  there  were  o'thers 
that  mifapplied  palfagcs  of  my  book  ,-  this  was  no  fatis- 
faction  for  vvhat  your  lordfnip  had  done  in  that  kind. 
Though  this,  I  obferved,  was  your  way  of  defence  ;  thas 
when  I  complained  of  vvhat  your  lordiiiip  had  done,  you 
told  me,  that  others  had  done  {o  too :  as  if  that  could 
be  any  manner  of  fatisfacliion.  I  added  in  the  clofe, 
**  that  when  any  one  in  fuch  a  manner  applies  my  words 
*•'  contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make 
*'  them  oppofite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  mc 
*'  a  party  in  that  controverfy  againfl:  the  Trinity,  as 
''  your  lordfliip  knows  I  complain  your  lordlliip  has 
*'  done  ;  I  fhall  complain  of  them  too,  airj  confider,  as 
''  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfadioa  they  give  me  and 
^'  others  in  it."  Of  this  '*  any  one"  of  mine,  your 
lordihip  makes  your  fore-mentioned  *'  they/*  whether 
with  any  advantage  of  fenfe  or  clearner>,  to  my  words, 
the  reader  muft  judge.  However,  this  latter  part  of 
that  palliige,  with  the  particular  turn  your  lordlhip  gives 
to  it,  is  what  your  words  v.ould  perfuade  your  reader  is 
all  that  I  fay  here  :  would  not  your  lordlliip,  upon  fuch 
a_n  occafion  from  me,  cry  out  again,  "  is  this  faij  and 
*'  ingenuous  dealing  ?"  And  would  not  you  think  you 
had  reafon  to  do  fo  ?  But  let  us  fee  what  we  mull  guefs 
your  lordfliip  makes  me  fay,  and  youx  exceptions  to  it 
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Your  lordfbip  makes  me  fay>  ''  whoever  they  are/* 
who  mifapply  my  words,  as  I  complain  your  lordihip 
has  done  (for  thefe  words  mufb  be  fupplied,  to  make 
the  fentence  to  me  intelligible)  ^*  I  intend  to  complain 
*'  of  them  too:**  and  then  you  find  fault  with  me  for 
^ufrng  the  indefinite  Word  *'  whoever/'  and  as  a  reproof 
for  the  unreafonablenefs  of  it,  you  fay,  •'  but  the  words 
*'  juft  before  tell  me  who  they  are."  But  my  wordi 
are  not,  ^*  whoever  they  are,"  but  my  words  are,  '^  when 
'^  any  one  in  fuch  a  manner  applies  my  words  contrary 
•'  to  what  I  intended  them,  &c."  Your  lordfhip  would 
here  have  me  underftand,  that  there  are  thofe  that  have 
done  it,  and  rebukes  me  that  I  fpeak  as  if  I  knew  not 
any  one  that  had  done  it ;  and  that  I  may  not  plead  ig- 
norance, you  fay  ^'  your  words  juft  before  told  me  who 
*'  they  were,  viz.  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith." 

What  muft  I  do  now  to  keep  my  word,  and  fatisfy 
your  lordfliip?  Mull:  1  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the 
chriftian  faith  in  general,  that  they  have  applied  my 
words  as  aforefaid,  and  then  confider,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  fatisfad:ion  they  give  me  and  others  in  it  ?  For  that 
ivas  all  I  promifcd  to  do.  But  this  would  be  ftrange, 
to  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  for 
doing  what  it  is  very  likely  they  never  all  did,  and  wliat 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them  has  done.  Or  muft 
I,  to  content  your  lordftiip,  read  over  all  the  writings 
of  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  fee  whether  any 
one  of  them  has  applied  my  words,  i.  e.  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  I  complained  your  lordftiip  has  done,  that  if  they 
have,  I  may  complain  of  them  too  ?  This  truly,  my  lord, 
is  more  than  1  have  time  for ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while, 
when  it  is  done,  I  perceive  I  Ihould  not  content  your 
lordfliip  in  it.  For  you  afk  me  here,  ''  is  this  all  I  in- 
''  tend,  only  to  complain  of  them  for  making  me  a 
*'  party  in  the  controverfy  againft  the  Trinity?"  No, 
my  lord,  this  is  not  all.  I  promifed  too,  ''  to  confider 
*'  as  well  as  I  can  what  fatisfadipn  (if  they  offer  any) 
''  they  give  me  and  others  for  fo  doing."  And  why 
fhould  not  this  contenj:  your  lordftiip  in  reference  to 
others,  as  well  as  it  does  in  reference  to  yourfelf  ?  I  have 
l^ut  one  mcafure  for  your  lordihip  and  others.     When 
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others  treat  me  after  the  manner  you  have  done,  why 
fliOLild  ir  not  be  enough  to  anf  rer  them  after  the  fame 
manner  I  have  done  your  lordfhip  ?  But  perhaps  your 
lordffiip  has  fome  dextrous  meaning  under  this,  which  I 
am  not  quick-fighted  enough  to  perceive,  and  fo  do  not 
reply  right,  as  you  would  have  me. 

I  mult  beg  my  reader's  pardon  as  well  as  your  lord- 
fliip's  for  uling  fo  many  words  about  pafTages,'  that  feem 
not  of  themfelves  of  that  importance.  I  confefs,  that  in 
themfelves  they  are  not;  but  yet  it  is  my  misfortune, 
that,  in  this  controverfy,  your  way  of  writing  and  rc- 
prefenting  my  fenfe  forces  me  to  it. 

Your  lordiliip's  name  in  writing  is  efTabliflied  above 
control,  and  therefore  it  will  be  ill-breeding  in  one, 
who  barely  reads  what  you  write,  not  to  take  every  thing 
for  perfed  in  its  kind,  which  your  lordlhip  fays.  Clear- 
nefs,  and  force,  and  confidence  are  to  be  prefumed 
always,  whatever  your  lordiliip's  words  be:  and  there 
is  no  other  remedy  for  an  anfwerer,  who  finds  it  difficult 
any  where  to  come  at  your  meaning  or  argument,  but 
to  make  his  excufe  for  it,  in  laying  the  particulars  before 
the  reader,  that  he  may  be  judge  where  the  fault  lies; 
efpecially  where  any  matter. of  facl  is  contefted,  deduc- 
tions from  the  rife  are  often  neceflary,  w  hich  cannot  be 
made  in  few  w^ords,  nor  without  feveral  repetitions :  an 
inconvenience  polfibly  litter  to  be  endured,  than  that 
your  lordfhip,  in  the  run  of  your  learned  notions,  fliould 
be  (hackled  with  the  ordinary  and  (Irid  rules  of  lan- 
guage;  and,  in  the  delivery  of  your  fublimer  fpecula- 
tions,  be  tied  down  to  the  mean  and  contemptible  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  :  though  your  being  ah(;ve  thefe,  and 
freed  from  fervile  obfervance  in  the  ufe  of  trivial  parti- 
cles, whereon  the  connexion  of  difcourfe  chi(,'Hy  de- 
pends, cannot  but  caufe  great  difficulties  to  the  reader. 
And  however  it  may  be  an  eafe  to  any  great  man,  to  find 
himfelf  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  writing,  he  who  is 
bound  to  follow  the  connexion,  and  find  out  his  mean- 
ing,- will  have  his  tafk  much  incrcafed  by  it. 

I  am  very  fcnfiblc  how  much  this  has  fwcllcd  thefe 

papers  al'ready,  and  yet  I  do  not  fee  how  any  thing  lefs 

than  what  1  have  faid  could  clear  thofe  paiTagcs,  which 
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we  have  hitherto  examined,  and  fet  them  in  their  due 

light. 

Your  next  words  are  thefe,  "  but  v/hether  I  have  not 
*'  made  myfelf  too  much  a  party  in  it  [i.  e.  the  contro- 
'^  verfy  againft  the  Trinity]  will  appear  before  we  have 
*'  done."  This  is  an  item  for  me,  which  your  lordfliip 
feems  fo  very  fond  of,  and  fo  careful  to  inculcate,  where- 
cver  you  bring  in  any  words  it-  can  be  tacked  to,  that  if 
one  can  avoid  thinking  it  to  be  the  main  end  of  your 
writing,  one  cannot  yet  but  fee,  that  it  could  not  be  fo 
much  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of  a  great  man,  who  is 
above  fuch  perfonal  matters,  and  which  he  knows  the 
world  foon  grows  weary  of,  unlefs  it  had  fome  very  par- 
ticular buiinefs  there.  Whether  it  be  the  author  that 
has  prejudiced  you  againft  his  book,  or  the  book  preju- 
diced you  againft  the  author,  fo  it  is,  I  perceive,  that 
both  I  and  my  Efiay  are  fallen  under  your  difpleafure. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  what  great  flrefs  is  often  laid 
upon  invidious  names  by  Ikilful  difputants,  to  fupply 
the  want  of  better  arguments.  But  give  me  leave,  my 
lord,  to  fay,  that  it  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  begin  to 
value  thofe  marks  of  good-will,  or  a  good  caufe ;  and 
therefore  I  fnall  fay  nothing  more  to  them,  as  fitter  to 
be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  thoughts  within  your 
own  bread,  from  what  fource  fuch  reafonings  fpring, 
and  whither  they  tend. 

I  am  going,  my  lord,  to  a  tribunal  that  has  a  right 
to  judge  of  thoughts,  and  being  fecure  that  I  there  fhall 
be  found  of  no  party  but  that  of  truth  (for  which  there 
is  required  nothing  but  the  receiving  truth  in  the  love 
of  itj  I  matter  not  much  of  what  party  any  one  fhall,  as 
may  beft  ferve  his  turn,  denominate  me  here.  Your 
lordfhip's  is  not  the  firft  pen  from  which  I  have  received 
fuch  flrokes  as  thefe,  without  any  great  harm;  I  never 
found  freedom  of  ftyle  did  me  any  hurt  with  thofe  who 
knew  me,  and  if  thofe  who  know  me  not  will  take  up 
borrowed  prejudices,  it  will  be  more  to  their  own  harm 
than  mine :  fo  that  in  this,  I  fliall  give  your  lordfliip 
little  other  trouble  but  my  thanks  fometimes,  where  I 
find  you  fkilfully  and  induftrioufly  recommending  mc 
to  the  world,  under  the  charader  you  have  chofen  for 

me. 
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me.  Only  give  me  leave  to  fay^  that  if  the  EfTay  I  Ihall 
leave  behind  me  hath  no  other  fault  to  fink  it  but  hcicfy 
and  inconfiflcncy  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith, 
I  am  apt  to  think  it- will  lad  in  the  world,  and  do  fer^ 
vice  to  truth,  even  th,e  truths  of  rclio;ion,  notw  ithftand^ 
ing  that  imputation  laid  on  it  by  fo  mighty  a  hand  as 
your  lordihip's. 

•  In  your  two  next  paragraphs  your  lordlhip  accufes 
me  of  cavilling  in  my  fccond  letter,  whither  for  fliort- 
nefs  I  refer  my  reader.  1  lliall  only  add,  that  though 
in  the  debate  about  myfterics  of  faith,  your  adverfaries, 
as  you  fay,  are  not  heathens;  yet  any  one  among  us 
whom  your  lordfliip  fliould  fpcak  of,  as  not  owning  the 
fcripture  to  be  the  foundation  and  rule  of  faith,  would, 
I  prefume,  be  thought  to  receive  from  you  a  characier 
very  little  different  from  that  of  a  heathen.  Which 
being  a  part  of  your  compliment  to  me,  will,  I  humbly 
conceive,  excufe  what  I  there  faid,  from  being  a  cavil- 
ling exception. 

Hitherto  your  lordlliip,  notwithdanding  that  you  un- 
derftood  the  \\orld  fo  well,  has  employed  your  pen  in 
perfonal  matters,  how  unacceptable  Ibever  to  the  world 
you  declare  it  to  be:  how  muft  I  behave  myfelf  in  the 
cafe  ?  If  I  anfwer  nothing,  my  fileuce  is  fo  apt  to  be  in- 
terpreted guilt  or  conceflion,  that  even  the  delcrring  my 
anfwer  to  fome  points,  or  not  giving  it  in  the  proper 
place,  is  relieved  on  as  no  fmall  t ran fg re ffion,  whereof 
there  are  two  examples  in  the  two  following  pages. 
And  if  I  do  anfwer  fo  at  large,  as  your  way  of  writing 
requires,  and  as  the  matter  defcrves,  I  recal  to  your 
memory  ''  the  fprings  of  Modena,  by  the  ebullition  of 
*^  my  thoughts."  It  is  hard,  my  lord,  between  thefc 
two  to  manage  one's  felf  to  your  good  liking  :  however, 
I  ihall  endeavour  to  collect  the  force  of  your  reafonings, 
wherever  I  can  find  it,  as  Ihort  as  I  can,  and  apply  my 
anfwers  to  that,  though  with  the  omilllon  ot"  a  great 
many  incidents  deferving  to  be  taken  notice  of:  if  my 
flownefs,  not  able  to  keep  pace  every  where  with  your 
uncommon  flights,  lliall  have  milled  any  argument 
whereon  you  lay  anv  ilrefs ;  if  you  pleafc  to  point  it  out 
'     "      '  S  2  to 
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to  me,  I  Hiall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  give  you  fatif- 
fadion  therein. 

In  the  next  paragraph  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  thofe  who 
"  are  not  fparing  of  writing  about  articles  of  faith,  and 
*'  among  them  take  great  care  to  avoid  fome  which 
"  have  been  always  efreeme:  fundamental/'  &c.  This 
feems  alio  to  contain  fomething  perfonal  in  it.  But 
how  far  I  am  concerned  in  it  I  (hall  know,  when  you 
fhall  be  pleafed  to  tell  me  who  thofe  are,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  anfwer. 

This  is  what  your  lordiliip  has  brought  in  under  your 
fecond  anfwer,  in  thefe  four  pages,  as  a  defence  of  it ; 
and  how  much  of  it  is  a  defence  of  that  fecond  anfwer, 
let  the  reader  judge. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  of  thofe  anfwers,  which 
you  faid,  you  would  lay  together  and  defend.  And  it 
is  this : 

"  That  my  grounds  of  certainty  tend  to  fcepticifm, 
'*  and  that  in  an  age  wherein  the  myfteries  of  faith  are 
**  too  much  expofed  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and 
'^  infidelity,  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
"  flart  fuch  new  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to 
*'  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before." 

This  is  what  you  fet  down  here  to  be  defended  :  the 
defence  follows,  v/herein  your  lordfhip  tells  me  that  \ 
fay,  "  thefe  words  contain  a  farther  accufation  of  my 
*'  book,  which  ihall  be  conlidered  in  its  due  place. 
"  But  this  is  the  proper  place  of  confidering  it :  for 
*'  your  lordfhip  faid,  that  hereby  I  have  given  too  juft 
"  occalion  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  make 
*'  ufe  of  miy  words  and  notions,  as  was  evidently  proved 
"  from  my  own  concefHons.  And  if  this  be  fo,  how- 
"  ever  you  were  v/illing  to  have  had  me  explain  myfelf 
'<  to  the  general  fatisfac^tion  j  yet  lince  I  decline  it,  you 
"  do  infill  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  myfelf  from  lay- 
"  ing  that  foundation,  v/hich  the  author  of  Chriftianitf 
*'  not  myflerious  built  upon." 

In  which  I  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordfhip  with 
what  I  do  not  underhand. 

Firfl:,  I  do  not  underfland  what  is  meant,  by  *^  this 
**  is  the  proper  place;'*  for,  in  ordinary  conftrucl:ion> 

thefe 
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thefe  words  feem  to  denote  this  20th  page  of  your  lord- 
fhip's  fecond  letter,  which  you  were  then  writing,  though 
the  fenfe  would  make  me  think  the  46th  page  of  my 
fecond  letter,  which  you  were  then  anrwcring/lliould  l)c 
meant.     This  perhaps  your  Jorc^lhip  may  think  a  nice 
piece  of  criticilm ;  but  till  it  be  cleared,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  fay  in  my  excufe.    For  it  is  likely  your  lordihip 
would  again  aik  mc,  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man  of 
fo  little  fenfe,  if  I  jthould  underfland  thefe  words  to  mean 
the  20th  page  of  your  fecond  letter,  which  nobodv  can 
conceive  your  lordihip  fliould  think  a  proper  place  for  me 
-to  confiderand  anfwer  what  vou  had  writ  in  your  fird? 
It  would  be  as  hard  to  underfland,  ''  this  is,"'  to  mean  a 
place  in  m.y  former  letter,  which  was  pall  and  done  ;  but 
it  is  no  wonder  for  me  to  be  miliaken  in  your  privilege- 
word  ''  this."     Betides,  there  is  this  farther  difficulty  to 
underftand  ''  this  is  the  proper  place,"  of  the  46th  page 
of  my  former  letter ;  bccaufe  I  do  not  fee  wh  v  the  8  2d  page 
pf  that  letter,  where  I  did  conlider  and  anfw  er  it,  was 
not  as  proper  a  place  of  conlidering  it  as  the  46th,  where 
1  give  a  reafon  why  I  deferred  it.     Farther,  if  I  under- 
flood  what  you  meant  here  by  *'  this  is  the  proper  place," 
I  fliouid  pofTibly  apprehend  better  the  force  of  your  ar- 
gument fubjoined  to  prove  this,   whatever  it  he,  to  be 
the  proper  place;  the  cafual  particle  '*  for,"  which  in- 
troduces the  following  words,  making  them  a  reafon  of 
thofe  preceding.     But  in  the  prcfent  obfcurity  of  this 
matter,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  your  having  faid 
'^  that  I  o-ave  occafioii  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriflian 

o 

^'  faith,"  &c.  proves  any  thing  concerning  the  proper 
place  at  all. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  not  underftand  in  this  defence, 
is  your  inference  in  the  next  period,  where  you  tell  mc, 
*'  if  this  be  fo,  you  infift  upon  it  that  I  ihould  clear 
^^  myfelf :"  for  I  do  not  fee  how  your  having  faid  what 
you  there  faid  (for  that  is  it  which  *'  this"  here,  if  it  be 
not  within  privilege,  mult  fignif) )  can  be  a  reafon  for 
your  infifting  on  my  clearing  mylelf  of  any  thing,  though 
i  allow  this  to  be  your  lordlhip's  ordinary  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  infill  upon  your  fuggcllions  and  fLip|)oIi- 
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tions  in  one  place,  as  if  they  were  foundations  to  buiid 
what  you  pleafed  on  in  another. 

Thus  then  (lands  your  defence  :  "  my  grounds  of  cer- 
'f  tainty  tend  to  fcepticifm,  and  to  ftart  nev/  methods 
*'  of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  confequence."  Becaufc 
I  did  not  confider  this  your  accufation  in  the  proper 
place  of  confidering  it,  this  -is  the  proper  place  of  con- 
lidering  it:  becaufe  your^  iordfnip  faid,  "  I  had  given 
*^  too  juft  occalion  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith 
''  to  make  ufe  of  my  words  and  notions  ;"  and  becaufe 
your  lordfliip  faid  fo,  therefore  you  iniiil  upon  it  that 
I  clear  myfelf,  &c.  This  appears,  to  me,  to  be  the 
connexion  and  force  of  your  defence  'hitherto  :  if  I  am 
iniftaken  in  it,  your  lordfhip's  words  are  fet  dowh,  the 
reader  mud  judge  whether  the  conftrudion  of  the  words 
do  not  make  it  fo. 

But  before  I  leave  them,  there  are  fome  things  that 
I  crave  permifiion  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfliip  more 
particularly.' 

1.  That  to  the  accufations-of  fcepticifm,  I  have^an- 
fwered  in  another,  and,  as  I  think,  a  proper  place. 

2.  That  the  accufation  of  dangerous  confequence,  I 
have  confidered  and  anfwcrcd  in  my  form.er  letter;  but 
that  being,  itfeems,  not  the  proper  place  of  confidering 
it,  you  have  not  in  this  your  defence  thought  fit  to  take 
any  notice  of  it. 

3.  That  your  lordfliip  has  not  any  where  proved,  that 
my  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  is  apt  to  leave  men's 
minds  more  doubtful  than  they  were  before  ;  wKich  is 
what  your  accufation  fuppofes. 

4.  That  you  fet  down  thofe  words  of  mine,  *^  theie 
•'  words  contain  a  farther  accufation  of  my  book,  which 
*'  iball  be  confidered  in  its  due  place  ;"  as  all  the  anfwer 
which  I  gave  to  that  new  accufation,  except  what  you 
take  notice  of^  out  of  my  95th  page ;  and  take  no  notice 
of  u'hat  I  fay  from  page  82  to  95  ;  where  I  confidered  it 
as  I  promifed,  and,  as  1  thought,  fully  anfwered  it. 

5.  1  hat  the  too  juft  occalion,  you  fay,  I  have  given 
to  the  enemies  of  the  chriflian  faith  to  make  ufe  of  my 
words  and  notions,"  wants  to  be  proved. 

6.  That 
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6.  That  ''  what  ufe  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith 
^'  hare  made  of  my  words  and  notions,**  is  no  where 
fhown,  though  ofnen  talked  of. 

7.  That  '*  if  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  have 
*^  made  ufe  of  my  words  and  notions,**  yet  tluit,  as  I 
have  fhown,  is  no  proof,  that  they  are  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence :  much  lefs  is  it  a  proof,  that  thi?^  propofition, 
'*  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
*'  ordifagreement  of  ideas, "is  of  dangerous  confequence. 
For  fome  words  or  notions  in  a  booic,  that  are  of  dan- 
gerous confequence,  do  not  make  all  the  propofitions 
of  that  book  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence. 

8.  That  your  lordiliip  tells  me,  **  you  were  willing 
''  to  have  had  me  explained  myfelf  to  the  general  latif- 
*'  fadlion;"  which  is  what,  in  the  place  from  which 
the  former  words  are  taken,  you  exprelR'd  thus  :  that 
*'  my  anfwer  did  not  come  fully  up  in  all  things  to  that 
'^  which  you  could  wiih."  To  which  I  have  given  an 
anfwer:  and  methinks  your  defence  here  Ihould  have 
been  applied  to  that,  and  not  the  fame  thing  (which  has 
been  anfwercd)  fet  down  again  as  part  of  your  dctcnce. 
But  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  alk,  is  not  this 
meant  for  a  perfonal  matter?  which  though  the  world, 
as  you  fay,  is  foon  vcary  of,  your  lordlhip,  it  feems, 
is  not. 

9.  That  vou  fay,  ''you  infill:  upon  it,  that  I  cannot 
''  clear  myfelf  from  laying  that  foundation  which  the 
''  author  ot  Chriftianity  not  myllerious  built  upon.'* 
Certainly  this  perfonal  matter  is  of  fome  very  great  con- 
fequence, that  your  lordiliip,  who  underflands  the  world 
fo  well,  infifts  fo  much  upon  it.  But  if  it  be  true,  that 
he  built  upon  my  foundation,  and  if  it  be  of  luch  mo- 
ment fo  your  lordihip's  buiinefs  in  the  prelent  contro- 
verfy;  methinks,  without  fo  much  intricacy,  it  iliould 
not  be  hard  to  Ihow  it :  it  is  but  proving  what  founda- 
tion of  certainty  (tor  it  is  of  that,  all  this  difpute  is)  he 
M-ent  upon,  which,  as  I  humllv  conceive,  your  lord- 
Ihip  has  not  done;  and  then  Ihow  ing  that  to  be  my 
foundation  of  certainty  ;  and  t!ie  buhnefs  is  ended,  iiut 
infiead  of  this  your  lordlhip  fays,  rhat  -  his  accmmc  of 
^'  reafpn  fuppofes  clear  and  diitincl:  ideas  necelfary  to 
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*'  certainty ;  that  he  imagined  he  built  upon  my  grounds  j 
''  that  he  thought  his  and  my  notions  of  certainty  to  be 
''  the  fame ;  that  there  has  been  too  juit  occafion  given, 
«*  for  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  to  apply  my 
*'  words  in  I  know  not  what  manner.'*  Thefe  and  the 
]ike  arguments,  to  prove  that  he  goes  upon  my  grounds, 
your  lordihip  has  ufed  ;  but  they  are,  I  confefs,  too  fub- 
tile  and  too  fme  for  me  to  feel  the  force  of  them,  in  a 
matter  of  fad  wherein  it  was  fo  eafy  to  produce  both  his 
and  my  grounds  out  of  our  books  (without  all  this  talk 
about  luppolitions  and  imaginations,  and  occaiions  fo 
far  remote  from  any  diredi  proof)  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
that  ccnfequence  to  be  fo  iniifted  upon,  as  your  iordfhip 
profelTedly  does. 

Your  Iordfhip  has  fpent  a  great  many  pages  to  tie  me 
to  that  author ;  and  *'  you  ftill  infifi:  upon  it,  that  I  can- 
**  not  clear  myfelf  from  laying  that  foundation  which 
*'  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  built  upon.'* 
What  this  great  concern  in  a  matter  of  fo  little  m.oment 
means,  I  leave  the  reader  to  guefs :  for,  I  befeech  your 
lordfliip,  of  v\hat  great  confequence  is  it  to  the  world  ? 
What  great  intercll  has  any  truth  of  religion  in  this, 
that  I  and  another  man  (be  he  who  he  w^ill)  make  ufe 
cf  the  fame  grounds  to  different  purpofes  ?  This  I  am 
fure,  it  tends  not  to  the  clearing  or  confirming  any  one 
material  truth  in  the  world.  If  the  foundation  I  have 
laid  be  true,  I  Iliall  neither  difown  nor  diOike  it,  what- 
ever this  or  any  other  author  fliall  build  upon  it;  be- 
caufe,  as  your  iordfhip  knows,  ill  things  may  be  built 
upon  a  good  foundation,  and  yet  the  foundation  never 
the  worfe  for  it.  And  therefore  if  that,  or  any  other 
author  hath  built  upon  my  foundation,  I  fee  nothing  in 
it,  that  I  ought  to  be  concerned  to  clear  myfelf  from. 

If  you  can  iliow  that  my  foundation  is  falfe,  or  fhow 
me  a  better  foundation  of  certainty  than  mine,  I  promife 
you  immediately  to  renounce  and  relinquiili  mine,  with 
thanks  to  your  lordfliip  :  but  till  you  can  prove,  that  he 
that  firft  invented  fyllogifm  as  a  rule  of  right  reafbning, 
or  firft  laid  down  this  principle,  *'  that  it  is  impoffible 
**  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;'*  is  anfwerable 
for  all  thofe  opinions  which  have  been  endeavoured  to  be 

proved 
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proved  by  mode  and  figure,  or  'have  been  built  upon 
that  ma.xim';  I  Ihall  not  think  mylelf  concerned,  what- 
ever any  one  Ihall  build  upon  this  foundation  of  mine, 
that  certamty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagrecment  of  any  two  ideas,  as  they  arc  ex- 
prelTed  in  any  proportion :  much  Icfs  Ihall  I  think  my- 
felf  concerned,  for  what  you  fliall  pleafc  to  fuppofc  (for 
that,  with  fubmifTion,  is  all  you  have  done  hitherto)  any 
one  has  built  upon  it,  though  he  were  ever  fo  oppolite 
to  your  lordfhip  m  any  one  of  the  opinions  he  (hould 
build  on  it. 

In  that  cafe,  if  he  fliould  prove  troublcfomc  to  your 
lordlhip  v.ithany  argument  pretended  to  be  built  upon 
my  foundation,  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  no  other 
remedy,  but  to  ihow  either  the  foundation  falfe,  and  m 
that  cafe  I  confefs  myfelf  concerned  ;  or  his  deduction 
from  it  wrong,  and  that  I  ihall  not  he  at  all  concerned 
in.  But  if,  indead  of  this,  your  lordfliip  lliall  find 
no  other  way  to  fubvert  this  foundation  of  certainty, 
but  by  faying,  **  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  build 
*'  on  it,"  becaufe  you  fuppofe  one  author  builds  on  it ; 
this  I  fear,  my  lord,  will  very  little  advantage  thecaufe 
you  defend,  whilll:  it  fo  viiibly  flrcijigthens  and  gives 
credit  to  your  adverfaries,  rather  tlian  weakens  any 
foundation  they  go  upon.  For  the  unitarians,  1  imagine, 
will  be  apt  to  fmile  at  fuch  a  way  of  arguing,  viz.  that 
they  go  on  this  ground,  becaufe  the  author  of  Chriflianity 
not  rnyfterious  goes  upon  it,  or  is  fuppofed  by  your 
lordlhip  to  go  upon  it:  and  by-llanders  will  do  little 
lefs  than  fmilc,  to  find  my  book  brought  into  the  foci- 
nian  controverfy,  and  the  ground  of  certainty  laid  down 
in  my  Elfay  condemned,  only  becaufe  that  author  is 
fuppofed  by  your  lordfhip  to  build  upon  it.  For  this 
in  ihort  is  the  cafe,  and  this  the  way  your  lordfliip  has 
ufed  in  anfwering  objedions  againd  the  Trinity  in  point 
of  reafon.  I  know  your  lordlhip  cannot  be  fufpected  of 
writing  booty  :  but  I  fear  fuch  a  way  of  arguing,  in  fo 
great  a  man  as  your  lordlhip,  will,  '*  in  an  age  wherein 
^'  the  myftries  of  faith  are  too  much  expofed,  give  too 
^'  juft  an  occafion  to  the  enemies,"   and  alfo  to  the 
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friends  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  fufpedl  that  there  Is  a 
great  failure  fomewhere. 

But  to  pafs  by  that :  this  I  am  fure  is  perfonal  matter, 
which  the  world  perhaps  will  think  it  need  not  have 
been  troubled  with. 

Your  Defence  of  your  third  Anfwer  goes  on  ;  and  to 
prove  that  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  built 
upon  my  foundation,  you  tell  me,  tha<t  my  ground  of 
certainty  is- the  agreei^gent  or  difagreem.ent  of  ideas,  as 
exprefted  in  any  propblition  :  which  are  my  own  words. 
**  From  hence  you  urged,  that  let  the  proportion  come 
*'  to  us  any  way,  either  by  human  or  divine  authority, 
"  if  our  certainty  depend  upon  this,  we  can  be  no  more 
*'  certain,  than  we  have  clear  perception  of  the  agree- 
*'  ment  or  difagreement  of  ideas  contained  in  it.  And 
**  from  hence  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myflerious 
*'  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejedt  all  myfleries  of  faith 
*'  which  are  contained  in  proportions,  upon  my  grounds 
*■   of  certainty." 

Since  this  perfonal  matter  appears  of  fuch  weight  to 
your  Icrd/liip,  that  it  needs  to  be  farther  profecuted ; 
and  you  think  this  your  argument,  to  prove  that  author 
built  upon  my  foundation,  worth  the  repeating  here 
again  ;  I  am  obliged  to  enter  fo  far  again  into  this  per- 
fonal matter,  as  to  examine  this  paiiage,  which  1  for- 
merly pafied  by  as  of  no  moment.  For  it  is  eafy  to  Ihow, 
that  what  you  fay  vifibly  proves  not,  that  he  built  upon 
my  foundation ;  and  next,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  he  did  fo,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  my  me- 
thod of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  confequence;  which  is 
what  was  to  be  defended. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  your  lordfhip  would  prove, 
that  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  built  upon 
my  grounds  ;  and  how  do  you  prove  it  ?  viz.  *'  becaufe 
*'  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejed  all  myfleries  of 
*'  faith,  which  are  contained  in  proportions,  upon  my 
^'  grounds."  How  does  it  appear,  that  he  rejeded 
them  upon  my  grounds  ?  Does  he  any  where  fay  fo  ? 
No  !  that  is  not  offered  ;  there  is  no  need  of  fuch  an  eviv 
dence  of  matter  of  fad:,  in  a  cafe  which  is  only  of  naatter 
of  fad.     But  ''  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejed  them 
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upon  my  grounds  of  certainty."  Mow  docs  it  appear 
that  he  thought  fo  ?  Very  ph\inly  :  becaufc  "  let  the  pro- 

polition  come  to  us  by  human  or  divine  authority,  if 
^'  our  certainty  depend  upon  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
''  ment  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it,  \\c 
''  can  be  no  more  certain  than  we  have  clear  perception 
"  of  that  av^rcement."  The  confcquence,  I  grant,  is 
good,  that  if  certainty,  i.  e.  knowledge,  conlilh  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
then  we  can  certainly  know  the  truth  of  no  propofition 
further  than  wc  perceive  that  agreement  or  difagree- 
nient.  But  how  docs  it  follow  from  hence,  that  he 
thought  he  had  reafon  upon  my  grounds  to  reject  any 
propofition,  that  contained  a  myftery  of  faith  ;  or,  as 
your  lordlhip  oprelTes  it,  ''  all  myfteries  of  faith  which 
*^  are  contamed  in  propofitions  ?" 

Whether  your  lordlhip  by  the  word  rejecting,  accufes 
him  of  not  knowing,  or  of  not  believing  fome  propofi- 
tion that  contains  an  article  of  faith  ;  or  what  he  has 
done  or  n-r  done;  I  concern  not  myfclf:  that  which  I 
deny,  i^  the  confequcnce  above-mentioned,  which  I 
fubm.it  to  your  lordlhip  to  be  proved.  And  when  you 
have  proved  it,  and  ihown  yourfelf  to  be  fo  familiar 
with  the  thought  of  that  author,  as  to  be  able  to  be  poli- 
tive  what  he  thought,  without  his  telling  you  ;  it  will 
remain  farther  to  be  proved,  that  becaufe  he  thought  fo, 
therefore  he  built  right  upon  my  foundation  ;  for  other- 
wife  no  prejudice  will  come  to  my  foundation,  by  any 
ill  ufe  made  of  it ;  nor  will  it  be  made  good,  that  my 
method  or  way  of  certaip.ty  is  of  dangerous  confcquence; 
which  is  what  your  lordlhip  is  here  to  defend.  Me- 
thinks  your  lordfliip's  argument  here  is  all  one  with 
this:  Ariflotle's  ground  of  certainty  (except  of  firll: 
principles)  lies  in'this,  that  thofe  things  which  agree  in 
a  third,  agree  themfelves  :  we  can  be  certain  of  no  pro- 
pofition (excepting  firll  principles)  coming  to  us  cither 
by  divine  or  human  authority,  if  our  certainty  depend 
upon  this,  farther  than  there  is  fuch  an  agreement: 
therefore  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myderious, 
thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejcd:  all  myfleries  of  faith, 
which  arc  contained  in  propofition.-^  upon  Arillotle's 
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grounds.  This  confequence,  as  flrange  as  it  is,  is  juft 
the  fame  with  what  is  in  your  lordfliip's  repeated  argu- 
ment againfl  me.  For  let  Ariftotle's  ground  of  cer- 
tainty be  this  that  I  have  named,  or  what  it  will,  how 
does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  my  ground  of  certainty  is 
placed  in  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  there- 
fore the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myfterious,  rejected 
any  propolition  more  upon  my  grounds  than  Ariftotle's  ? 
And  will  not  Ariftotle,  by  your  lordfhip's  way  of  argu- 
ing here,  from  the  ufe  any  one  may  make  or  think  he 
makes  of  it,  be  guilty  alfo  of  ftarting  a  new  method  of 
certainty  of  dangerous  confequence,  whether  this  me- 
thod be  true  or  falfe,  if  that  or  any  other  author  whofe 
writings  you  diflike,  thought  he  built  upon  it,  or  be 
fuppofed  by  your  lordfhip  to  think  fo  ?  But,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  propofitions,  fpeculatiye  piopofitions  fuch  as 
mine  are,  about  which  all  this  llir  is  made,  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  their  truth  or  falfehood,  and  not  by  the 
ufe  any  one  ihall  make  of  them  ;  much  lefs  by  the  per- 
fons  who  are  fuppofed  to  build  on  them.  And  there- 
fore it  may  be  juftly  wondered,  fmce  you  fay  it  is  dan- 
gerous, why  you  never  proved  or  attempted  t©  prove  it 
to  be  falfe. 

But  you  complain  here  again,  that  I  anfwered  not  ^ 
word  to  this  in  the  proper  place.  My  lord,  if  I  offended 
your  lordfhip  by  pafnng  it  by,  becaufe  I  thought  there 
was  no  argument  in  it ;  I  hope  I  have  now  given  you 
fome  fort  of  fatisfadlion,  by  ihowing  there  is  no  argu- 
ment in  it,  and  letting  you  fee,  that  your  confequence 
here  could  not  be  inferred  from  your  antecedent.  If 
you  think  it  may,  I  delire  you  to  try  it  in  a  fyllogifm. 
For,  whatever  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  in  another  place, 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  will  admit  of  antecedents 
and  confequents,  and  of  fyllogifm,  as  the  proper  form 
to  try  whether  the  inference  be  right  or  no.  I  fhall  fet 
down  your  following  words,  that  the  reader  may  fee  your 
lordfliip's  manner  of  reafoning  concerning  this  matter 
in  its  full  force  and  confiftency,  and  try  it  in  a  fyllogifm 
if  he  pleafes.     Your  words  are  : 

"  By  this  it  evidently  appears,  that  although  your 
"  lordlhip  was  willing  to  allov/  me  all  fair  ways  of 
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•'  interpreting  my  own  fcnfc ;  yet  you  by  no  means 
*'  thought,  that  my  words  were  wholly  mifunderRooJ 
'[  or  mifapplied  by  that  author:  but  rather  that  he  faw 
*'  into  the  true  confequencc  of  them,  as  they  lie  in  my 
*'  book.  And  what  anfwer  do  I  give  to  this  ?  Not  a 
*'  word  in  the  proper  place  for  it/' 

You  tell  mc,  **  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  all  fair 
*'  ways  of  interpreting  my  own  fenfe."  If  your  lord- 
fhip  had  been  confcious  to  yourfclf,  that  you  had  herein 
meant  me  any  kindnefs,  I  think  I  may  prefume,  you 
would  not  have  minded  me  here  again  of  a  favour, 
which  you  had  told  me  of  but  in  the  preceding  page, 
and,  to  make  it  an  obligation,  need  not  have  been  more 
than  once  talked  of;  unlefs  your  lordlhip  thought  the 
obligation  was  fuch,  that  it  would  hardly  be  fccn,  unlefs 
I  were  told  of  it  in  words  at  length,  and  in  more  places 
than  one.  For  what  favour,  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  is 
it  to  allow  me  to  do  that  which  needed  not  your  allow- 
ance to  be  done,  and  I  could  have  done  (if  it  had  been 
neceffary)  of  myfelf,  without  being  blamed  for  taking 
that  liberty?  Whatfoever  therefore  your  meaning  was 
in  thefe  words,  I  cannot  think  you  took  this  way  to 
make  me  fcnfible  of  your  kindnefs. 

Your  lordihip  fays,  *'  you  were  willing  to  allow  me 
*^  to  interpret  my  own  fenfe.*'  What  you  were  willing 
to  allow  me  to  do,  I  have  done.  My  fcnfe  is,  that  cer- 
tainty confifi:s  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  ideas  ;  and  jviy  fenfe  therein  I  have  inter- 
preted to  be  the  agreement  or  difagreement,  not  only 
of  perfedlly  clear  and  difrinct  ideas,  but  fuch  ideas  as  we 
have,  whether  they  be  in  all  their  parts  perfe6lly  clear 
and  diftind  or  no.  Farther,  in  anfwer  to  your  objec- 
tion, that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence;  I  fo 
explained  my  fenfe,  as  to  ihow,  that  certainty  in  that 
fenfe  was  not,  nor  could  be  of  dangerous  confequence. 
This,  which  was  the  point  in  queflion  between  us,  your 
lordfliip  might  have  found  at  large  explained  in  my 
fecond  letter,  if  you  had  been  pleafcd  to  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it. 

But  it  fcems  you  were  more  willing  to  tell  mc,  ''  that 
^^  though  you  were  w^illing  to  allow  me  all  ways  of 
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**  interpreting  my  own  fenfe,  yet  you  by  no  means 
'*  thought  that  my  words  were  wholly  mifunderflood  or 
*'  mifapplied  by  that  author,  but  rather  that  he  faw  into 
*'  the  true  confequence  of  them  as  they  lie  in  my  book." 
I  ihall  here  ^^t  down  your  lordfhip's  words,  where  (to 
give  me  and  others  fatisfaclion)  you  fay,  "  you-  took  care 
*'  to  prevent  being  mifunderflood,'*  which  will  beft 
appear,  by  your  ov/n  words,  viz.  *^  that  you  mull:  do  that 
*'  rio-ht  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  ElTay  of  Human 
**  Under  Handing,  from  whom  thefe  notions  are  bor- 
•'  rowed  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  he  intended  them. 
*'  It  was  too  plain,  that  the  bold  writer  againft  the  myf- 
**  teries  of  our  faith,  took  his  notions  and  expreffiona 
*'  from  thence,  and  what  could  be  faid  more  for  my 
*'  vindication,  than  that  he  turned  them  to  other  pur-* 
''  pofes  than  the  author  intended  them  ?"  This  you  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  and  then  concluded ;  '^  by  which  it 
*'  is  fufficiently  proved,  that  you  had  reafon  to  fay,  that 
*^  my  notion  w^as  carried  beyond  my  intention."  Thefe 
words  out  of  your  firft  letter,  I  fhall  leave  here,  fet  by 
thofe  out  of  your  fecond,  that  you  may  at  your  leifure, 
if  you  think  fit  (for  it  will  not  become  me  to  tell  your 
lordfhip  that  I  am  willing  to  allow  it)  explain  yourfelf 
to  the  general  fatisfa6i:ion,  that  it  may  be  known  v/hich 
of  them  is  nov/  your  fenfe  ;  for  they  are,  I  fuppofe,  too 
much  to  be  together  any  one's  fenfe  at  the  fame  time. 

My  intention  being  thus  fo  well  vindicated  by  your 
lordfnip,  that  you  think  nothing  could  be  faid  more  for 
my  vindication,  the  mifunderftanding  or  not  mifunder- 
ftanding  of  nw  book,  by  that  or  any  other  author,  is 
what  I  ihall  not  wafte  my  time  about.  If  your  lordfhip 
thinks  he  faw  into  the  true  confequence  of  this  pofition 
of  mine,  that  certainty  confifls  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  (for  it  is  from  the 
inference  that  you  fuppofe  he  makes  from  that  my  defi- 
nition of  knowledge,  that  you  are  here  proving  it  to  be 
of  dangerous  confequence)  he  is  beholden  to  your  lord- 
fhip for  your  good  opinion  of  his  quick  fight :  I  take  no 
part  in  that,  one  way  or  other.  What  confequences 
your  lordfliip's  quick  fight  (which  mufl  be  allowed  to 
haye  out-done  what  you  fuppofe  of  that  gentleman's) 
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lias  found  and  charged  on  that  notion  as  dangerous,  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfaction  in. 

You  farther  add,  that  ''  though  I  anfwcred  not  a  word 
''  in  the  proper  place,  yet  afterwards.  Let.  2.  p.  95.  (for 
"  you  would  omit  nothing  that  may  feem  to  help  my 
''  caufe)  I  offer  fomething  towards  an  anfu  er." 

I  fl^all  be  at  a  lofs  hereafter  what  to  do  with  the.  Sid 
and  following  pages,  to  the  95th  ;  fmce  what  is  faid  ia 
thofe  pages  of  my  fccond  letter  goes  for  nothing,  bccaufe^ 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  Though  if  any  one  will' 
give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look  into  my  fecond  letter, 
he  will  find,  that  the  argument  I  was  upon  in  the  46th 
page  obliged  me  to  defer  what  I  had  tarther  to  fay  to  your 
new  accufation  :  but  that  I  re-alFumed  it  in  the  Sid,  and 
anfwered  it  in  that  and  the  following  pages. 

But  fuppofing  every  writer  had  not  that  exacflncfs  of 
method,  which  Ihowed,  by  the  natural  and  vifible  con- 
nexion of  the  parts  of  his  difcourfe,  that  every  thing 
was  laid  in  its  proper  place ;  is  it  a  fufficient  anfw  cr, 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  it  ?  The  reafon  why  I  put  this 
queftion,  is,  becaufe  if  this  be  a  rule  in  controvcrfy,  I 
humbly  conceive,  I  might  have  paffed  over  the  greateft 
part  of  what  your  lordlhip  has  faid  to  me,  becaufe  the 
difpolition  it  has  under  numerical  figures,  is  fo  far  from 
giving  me  a  view^  of  the  orderly  connexion  of  the  parts 
of  your  difcourfe,  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
fufped  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  for  mifplacing 
your  lordfhip's  numbers ;  fince  fo  ranked  as  they  are, 
they  do  to  me,  who  am  confounded  by  them,  lofe  all 
order  and  connexion  quite. 

The  next  thing  in  the  defence,  which  you  go  on  with, 
is  an  exception  to  my  ufe  of  the  word  certainty.  In 
the  clofe  of  the  anfwer  I  had  made  in  the  pages  you  pafs 
over,  I  add,  ''  that  though  the  laws  of  difputation  allow 
•  "  bare  denials  as  a  fufficient  anfw er  to  facings  without 
''  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  my  lord,  to  iV.ow  how  wil- 
"  lino- 1  am  to  give  your  lordfhip  all  fatisfacHon  in  what 
*'  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  in 
"  my  book,  as  to  that;  article,  I  fliall  not  Hand  ftiU 
^'  fulienly,  and  put  your  lordfiiip  upon  the  difficulty  of 
''  fhowing  wherein  that  danger  lies;  but  lliall  on  the 
"1  other  fide  endeavour  to  Ihow  your  lordlhip,  that  that 
■  o  ''  dvfi- 
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**  definitionof  mine,  whether  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong, 
"  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to  that  arti- 
**  cle  of  faith.  The  reafon  which  I  fhall  offer  for  it,  is 
"  this  ;  becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  it  at  all." 
And  the  reafon  of  it  was  cJear  from  what  I  had  faid  be- 
fore, that  knowing  and  believing  were  two  different 
adts  of  the  mind :  and  that  my  placing  of  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
i.  e.  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  one  of  thofe  afls 
of  the  mind  ;  would  not  at  all  alter  or  fhake  the  defini- 
tion of  faith,  which  was  another  a6i:  of  the  mind  diftincb 
from  it.  And  therefore  I  added,  ^*  that  the  certainty 
•'  of  faith  (if  your  lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  {o)  has 
*'  nothing  to  do  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And 
•^  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all  one  to  me, 
*'  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing ;  a  way  of 
*'  fpeaking  not  eafy  to  me  to  underftand." 

Thefe  and  other  words  to  this  purpofe  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  your  lordfhip  lays  hold  on,  and  fets  down 
as  liable  to  no  frnall  exception :  though,  as  you  tell  me, 
*'  the  main  ftrength  of  my  defence  lies  in  it."  Let 
what  ftrength  you  pleafe  lie  in  it,  my  defence  was  ftrong 
enough  without  it.  For  to  your  bare  faying,  ^*  my 
*'  method  of  certainty  might  be  of  dangerous  confe-> 
*'  quence  to  any  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,"  without 
proving  it,  it  was  a  defence  ffrong  enough  barely  to 
deny,  and  put  you  upon  fhowing  wherein  that  danger  lies ; 
which  therefore,  this  main  flrength  of  my  defence,  as 
you  call  it,  apart,  I  infifi:  on. 

But  as  to  your  exception  to  what  I  faid  on  this  occa- 
iion,  it  confifts  in  this,  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  faith, 
and  therefore  you  fet  down  my  faying,  *'  that  to  talk  of 
*^  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all  one  as  to  talk  of  the 
•'  knowledge  of  believing  ;"  as  that  ''  which  fhows  the 
*'  inconfiftency  of  my  notion  of  ideas  with  the  articles 
"  of  the  chrifiian  faith."  Thefe  are  your  words  here, 
and  yet  you  tell  me,  ''  that  it  is  not  my  way  of  ideas  but 
*'  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  that  your  lordlhiip  is 
"  unfatisfied  about."  What  muff  I  do  nov/  in  the  cafe, 
when  your  words  are  exprefly,  that  my  notion  of  ideas 
have  an  inconfiftency  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian 
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tVith?  Muft  I  prefumc  that  your  lordlliip  means  my 
notion  of  certainty?  AH  that  1  can  do,  is  to  fcarch  out 
your  meaning  the  beft  I  can,  and  thcniliow  NNhcrc  I  ap- 
prehend It  not  conclulivc.  But  thi,-  uncvrtaintv.  ihmolt 
places,  what  you  mean,  makes  me  To  much  work,  that  a 
great  deal  is  omitted,  and  yet  my  anfwer'is  tpo-lojig. 

Your  lordihip  afks  in  the  nexx.  paragraph,  **  hpw 
''  comes  the  certainty  of  faith  to  he  Jo  hard  a. "point 
''  with  ine?"  Anfvv.  I  fuppofe  you  alk  this  qucftioa 
more  to. give  others  hard  thoughts  of  jiiy,p4)lnion  of 
faith,  than  to  be  informed  \ourfLlf.  Vqx  youcannot  be 
ignorant  that'  all  along  m  my  Klfay  I  ufe  ccr^a^inty  for 
knowledge ;  fo  that  for  you  to'alk  me,  **  how  comes  the 
"  certainty  of  faith  to  become  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?" 
is  the  fame  thing  as  for  you  to  alk,  how  cpnics  -the 
knowledge  of  faith,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  knowledge  of 
believing,  to  be  fo  hard  a  point  m  ith  me  ?.  A  queftion 
which,  i  fuppofe,  you  will  think  needs  no  anfwer,  Let 
your  meaning  in  that  doubtful  phrafe  be  what  it.will. 
.  I  ufed  in  my  book  the  term  certainty  for  knowledge 
fo  generally,  that  nobody  that  has  read  my  book,  though 
much  lefs  attentively  than  your  lurdihip,  can  doubt  of 
it.  That  I  ufed  it  in  that  fenfe  there,  I  Paall  refer  my 
reader  but  to  two  places  amongfi  many  to 
convince  him.  This,  I  am  furc,  your  lord-  ^,^tz'\i^'^' 
Ihip  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  that  by  '  '  * 
certainty  I  mean  knowledge,  fince  I  have  ^o  ufed  it  ii\ 
my  letters  to  you,  inllances  v/hcreof  are  not  a  few  ;  fome 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  places  marked  in  the  mar- 
gent  :  and  in  my  fecond  letter,  what  I  fay  in  the  leaf 
immediately  preced.hig  that  which  you  quote  upon  this 
occafion,  would  have  put  it  pad  a  pollibility  for  any  one 
to  make  fhow  of  a  doubt  of  it,  had  not  that  been  amongft 
thofe  pages  of  my  anfwer,  \vhich,  for  its  being  out  of 
its  proper  place,  it  feems  you  were  refolved  not  to  take 
notice  of;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  w  ill  not  be  befidcs 
my  purpofe  here  to  mind  you  of  it  again. 

After  having  f?id  fomethi ng  to  fhow  why  I  ufed  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge  for  the  fame  thing,  I  added,  "  that 
"  your  lordfliip  could  not  but  take. notice  of  this  in  the 
"  I  8th  fed.  of  chap.  iv.  of  my  fourth  book,   it  being  a 
.  Vol.  III.  T  -  palfugc 
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*«  pa(fag€  you  h&4  quoted,  arid  runs  thus:  Wherever 
"  wt  pcrtcive  the  agreemtnt  or  dilagreement  of  any  of 
**■  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  kno^vledge ;  and  wherever 
'^  "W€  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 
•'  there  is  certain  real  "knowledge:  of  which' having 
"  given  the  marks,  I  think  J  have  fhown  wherein  cer- 
**  tainty,  re^l  cert^tinty,  confifts.-*  Af)d  I  farther  add, 
in  the  immediately  following  words,  "that  my  defini- 
"  tion  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
"  book  of  my  Effay,  ftarids  thus:  Knowledge  feems  to 
"  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion,  and 
*'  agreement  or  difagreement,  and  repugnancy  of  any 
"  of  our  ideas."  Which  is  the  very  definition  of  cer- 
tainty, that  your  lordfliip  is  here  contclling. 

Since  then  you  could  not  but  know  that  in  this  dif- 
courfe,  certainty  with  me  flood  for,  or  was  the  fame 
thing  with  knowledge  ;  may  not  one  julf  ly  wonder  how 
you  come  to  alk  me  fuch  a  queflion  as  this,  "how 
"  comes  the  knowledge  of  believing  to  become  fo  hard 
^'  a  point  with  me?"  For  that  was  in  effed  th€  quef- 
tion  that  you  afked,  when  you  put  in  the  term  certainty, 
iince  you  knew  as  undoubtedly  that  I  meant  knowledge 
by  certainty,  as  that  I  meant  believing  by  faith  ;  i.  e. 
you  could  doubt  of  neither.  And  thitr  you  did  not 
doubt  of  it,  is  plain  from  what  you  fay  in  the  next  page, 
where  you  endeavour  to  prove  this  an  improper  way  of 
fpeaking. 

Whether  it  be  a  proper  way  of  fpeaking,  I  allow  it 
to  bQ  a  fair  qucllion.  But  when  you  knew  what  I  meant, 
though  1  exprcircd  it  improperly,  to  put  queftions  in  a 
word  of  m.ine,  ufed  in  a  fenfe  different  from  mme,  which 
could  not  but  be  apt  to  inlinuate  to  the  reader,  that  my 
notion  of  certainty  derogated  from  the  ■:^''AYipo(popix  or  full 
affurance-of  faith,  as  the  fcripture  calls  it ;  is  what  I 
guefs,  in  another,  would  make  your  lordfhip  afk  again, 
*^  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing?"  - '  "'     ' 

My  lord,  my  Bible  exprelles  the  highefl  degree  of 
Heb.  X.  22.  f^i^hj  which  the  apoftle'  recommended  to 
believers  in  his  time,  by  full alfurance.  But 
^llurance  of  faith,  though  it  be  what  aiTu ranee -foever, 
^vill  by  no  means  down  with  your  lordlhip  in  my  writ- 
-.         .  -  •  inee 
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ing.  You  fay,  I  allow  afTurancc  of  faith  ;  God  forbid  I 
fliould  do  otherUife  ;  but  then  vou  alk,  '*  why  not  cer- 
"  tainty  as  well  as  alllirancc  ?"  My  lord,  I  tliink  it  may 
be  a  rcafoa  not  milbccoming  a  poor  layman,  and  fuch 
as  he  might  prcfumc  would  (tuisfv  a  billiop  of  the  church 
ot  England,  that  he  found  his  Bible  to  fpeak  fo.  I  find 
my  Bible  fpeaks  of  the  alfurance  of  faith,  but  no  whcir. 
that  I  can  remember,  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  though  in 
many  places  it  fpeaks  of  the  certainty  of  know  ledge,  and 
therefore  I  fpeak  fo  too  ;  and  Ihall  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
demned for  keeping  clofe  to  the  expreflions  of  our  Bible, 
though  the  fcripture-Ianguage,  as  it  is,  does  not  fo  well 
ferve  your  lordfliip's  turn  in  the  prefcnt  cafe.  When  I 
fliall  fee,  in  an  authentic  tranflation  of  our  Bible,  the 
phrafe  changed,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
change  it  too,  and  call  it  not  the  afki ranee,  but  cer- 
tainty of  faith  :  but  till  then,  I  lliall  not  be  afhamed  of 
it,  notwithilanding  you  rcproach^mc  with  it,  by  term- 
ing it,  the  airu ranee  of  faith,  as  I  call  it  ;  when'  you 
might  as  well  have  termed  it,  the  affurance  of  faith,  as 
your  Bible  calls  it. 

It  being  plain,  that  by  certainty  I  meant  knowledge, 
and  by  faith  the  a^5l  of  believing  ;  that  thefc  words  where 
you  aik,  ''  how  comes  the  certainty  of  faith  to  become 
**  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?"  and  where  you  tell  me,  **  I 
^'  will  allow  no  certainty  of  faith  ;**  may  make  no  wrong 
impreflion  on  men's  minds,  who  may  be  apt  to  undcr- 
fland  them  of  the  objedl,  and  not  merely  of  the  act  of 
believing  :  I  crave  leave  to  fay  with  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
"  that  I  do  heartily  acknowledge  and  be-  ^^  ^.j^  r 
"  lieve  the  articles  of  our  faith  to  be  in 
"  themfeives  truths  as  certain  and  infallible,  as  the  very 
''  common  principles  of  geometry  or  mctaphyfics.  But 
*'  that  there  is  not  required  of  us  a  knowledge  of  them, 
''  and  an  adherence  to  them,  as  certain  as  that  of  fcnfc 
*'  or  fcience:*'  and  that  for  this  reafon  (amonc^fl  others 
given  both  by  Mr.  Chillingworth  and  Mr.  Hooker) 
viz.  *'  that  faith  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than 
**  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it  :  fo  that 
**  he  that  knows,  believes,  and  fomething  more;  but 
*•  he  that  believes,  many  times  does  not  know  ;  nay,  if 
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"  he  doth  barely  and- merely  believe,   he  doth  never 

_    .  ,  *'  know.'*     Thefe  are  Mr.  Chillingjworth's 

C.  vii  §  2.  ■       ,  ^ 

own  words. 

That  this  affurance  of  faith  rriay  approach  very  near 
to  certainty,  and  not  come  fliort  of  it  in  a  fure  and 
fteady  influence  on  the  mind,  I  have  fo  plainly  declared, 
that  Jiobody,  I  think,  can  queftion  it.  In  my  chapter 
of  reafon,  which  has  received  the  honour  of 
^^^'iV/e  y^^^  lordfhip's  animadverfions,  I  fay  of 
fome  propofitiqns  wherein  knowledge  [i.e.. 
in  my  fenfe,  certainty]  fails  us,  "  that  their  probability 
'*  is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  aifent  as  necelTarily  follows, 
*^  as  knowledge  does  denionftration.'*  Does  vour  lord- 
iliip  afcribe  any  greater  certainty  than  this  to  an  article 
of  mere  faith?  If  you  do  not,  wc.are  it  feems  agreed  in 
the  thing ;  and  fo  all,  that  you  have  fo  emphatically 
faid  about  it,  is  but  to  corred;  a  miftake  of  mine  in  the 
Englifii  tongue,  if  it  prove  to  be  one  :  a  weighty  point, 
and  well  worth  your  lordfhip's  bellowing  fo  many  pages 
upon.  I  fay  mere  faith,  becaufe  though  a  man  may  be 
a  chriftian,  who  merely  believes  that  thej-e  is  a  God,  yet 
that  is  not  an  article  of  mere  faith,  becaufe  it  may  te 
demonflratcd  that  there  is  a  God,  and  fo  may  certainly 
be  known. 

Your  Icrdihip  goes  on  to  alk,  ^'  have  not  all  man- 
*'  kind,  who'have  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  allowed  a 
'*  certainty  of  faith  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  knowledge  ?" 
To  anfwer  a  queition.  concerning  what  all  mankind,  who 
have  talked  of  faith,  have  done,  may' be  within  the  reach 
of  your  great  learning:  as  for  me,  my. reading  reaches 
not  lb  far.  The  apoliles  and  the  evangclilU,  I  can  an- 
fwer, have  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  but  I  do  not  find 
in  my  Bible  that  they  have  any  where  fpoken  (for  it  is 
of  fpeaking  here  the  queii:ion  is)  of  the  certainty  of  faith  ; 
and  what  they  allow,  which  they  do  not  fpeak  of,  I 
cannot  tell.  1  fay,  in  my  Bible,  meaning  the  Engli(l\ 
tranllaiiun  ufed.in  owr  church:  though' what  all  man- 
kind, who  fpeak  not  of  faith  in  Englilh,  can  do  towards 
the  deciding  of  this  queftion,  I  do  not  fee;  it  being 
about  the  fignihcation  of  an  Eiigliih  wdtd.  ..And  whe- 
iher  in  propriety  of  fpeech  it  can  be  applied  to  faith, 
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can  only  be  decided  by  thofc  >vho  iindcrf>and  Englifh, 
W'hichall  mankind,  who  have  talked  of  inaLtcrs  of  faith, 
1  humbly  conceive,  did  not. 

To  prove  that  certainty  in  Knglifli  may  be  applied  to 
faith,  you  fay,  that  among  the  Romans  it  was  o{)pofed 
to  doubting  ;  and  for  that  you  bring  this  Latin  fentencc, 
''  Nil  tarn  certum  eft  quam  quod  dc  dubio  ccrtum." 
Anfw.  Certum,  among  the  Romans,  might  be  oppofed 
to  doubting,  and  yet  not  be  applied  to  faith,  bccaufc 
knowledge,  as  well  as  believing,  is  oppofed  to  doubt- 
'ihg:  and  therefore  unlefs  it  had  pleafed  your  lordihip 
to  have  quoted  the  author  out  of  which  this  Latin  fen- 
tence  is  taken,  one  cannot  tell  whether  certum  be  not 
in  it  fpoken  of  a  thing  known,  and  not  of  a  thing  be- 
lieved :  though  if  it  were  fo,  1  humbly  conceive,  it 
would  not  prove  what  you  fay,  viz.  that  *'  it,"  i.  e.  the 
word  certainty  (for  to  that  *Vit"  nnift  refer  here,  or  to 

^  nothing  that  I  underftand)  was  among  the  Romans  ap- 
plied to  faith  ;\for,  as  I  take  it,  they  never  ufed  the 
Englifli  word  certainty  :  and  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
Englifh  word  certainty  be  taken  from  the  Latin  word 
Certiis,  yet  that  therefore  certainty  in  KngliHi  is  ufcd 
exadly  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  certus  is  in  Latin,  that  I 

•  think  you  will  not  fay;  for  then  certainty  in  Englifli 
muft  fignify  purpofe  and  refolution  of  mind,  for  to  that 
certus  is  applied  in  Latin. 

You  are  pleafed  here  to  tell  me,  "  that  in  my  former 
''  letter'*  1  faid,  "  that  if  we  knew  the  original  of  words, 
''  we  fhould  be  much  helped  to  the  ideas  they  were  firft 
"*'  applied  to,  and  made  to  ftand  for."  1  grant  it  true, 
nor  Ihall  I  unfay  it  here.  For  I  fiiid  not,  that  a  word 
that  had  its  original  in  one  language,  kept  aluays  exactly 
the  fame  fignification  in  another  language,  into  which 
it  was  from' thence  tranfplantcd.  But  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  remind  you  of  it,  I  remember  that  you,  my 
lord,  fay  in  the  fame  place,  ''  that  little  weight  is  to  be 
^'  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology,  when  a 
*'  word  is  ufcd  in  another  {cn^c  by  the  beft  authors." 
And  I  think  you  could  not  have  brought  a  more  proper 
inftance  to  verify  that  faying,  than  that  which  you  pro- 
duce here. 

T  3  Bw^ 
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But  pray,  my  lord,  why  fo  far  about  ?  Why  are  w€ 
fcnt  to  the  aiiticnt  Romans?  Why  mi\ft  we  confult 
(which  is  no  eafy  tafk)  all  mankind,  w^hohave  talked  of 
faith,  to  know  whether  certainty  be  properly  ufed  for 
faith  or  no ;  when  to  determine  it  between  your  lord- 
fliip  and  me,  there  is  fo  fure  a  remedy,  and  fo  near  at 
hand  ?  It  is  but  for  you  to  fay  wherein  certainty  con^ 
fifls.  This,  when  I  gently  offered  to  your  lordfhip  ia 
my  firft  letter,  you  interpreted  it  to  be  a  defiga  to  dr^w 
you  out  of  your  way. 

I  am  forry,  my  lord,  you  fhould  think  it  out  of  your 
way  to  put  an  tndy  a  fliort  end  to  a  controverfy,  which 
you  think  of  fuch  moment :  methinks  it  fnould  not  be 
out  of  your  way,  with  one  blow  finally  to  overthrow  an 
affertion,  w^hich  you  think  *'  to  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
"  quence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordfhip 
*'  has  endeavoured  to  defend."  I  propofed  the  fame 
again,  where  \  fay,  ''  for  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy : 
"  it  is  but  for  your  lordfhip  to  fet  afide  this  definition 
*'  of  knowledge,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger 
"  is  over.  But  you  choofe  rather  to  haye  a  controverfy 
*'  with  my  book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me 
*'  upon  the  defence  of  it."  This  is  fo  exprefs,  that 
your  taking  no  notice  of  it,  puts  me  at  a  lofs  what  to 
think.  To  fay  that  a  man  fo  great  in  letters  does  not 
know  wherein  certainty  confifts,  is  a  greater  prefump-. 
tion  than  I  will  be  guilty  of;  and  yet  to  think  that  you 
do  know  and  will  not  tell,  is  yet  harder.  Who  can 
think,  or  will  dare  to  fay,  that  your  lordfaip,  fo  much 
concerned  for  the  articles  of  faith,  and  engaged  in  this 
difpute  with  me,  by  your  duty,  for  the  prefervation  of 
them,  fhould  choofe  to  keep  up  a  controverfy  with  me, 
rather  than  remove  that  danger,  which  my  wrong  no- 
tion of  certainty  threatens  to  the  articles  of  faith?  For, 
my  lord,  fince  the  queflion  is  moved,  and  it  is  brought 
by  your  lordlhip  to  a  public  difputc,  wherein  certainty 
confids,  a  great  many  knowing  no  better,  may  take  up 
with  what  I  have  faid ;  and  rather  than  have  no  notion 
of  certainty  at  all,  will  Rick  by  mine,  till  a  better  be 
fliowed  them.  And  if  mine  tends  to  fcepticifm,.  as  you 
iay,  and  you  v.ill  not  furnifn  them  with  one  that  does 

not^ 
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nor,  V  hat  k  ip  but  to  crivc  way  to  focpticifm,  and  l^t  it 
quietly  prevail  on  men,  a<;  either  having  my  notion  of 
Certamty,  or  noive  m  all  ?  Your  lordllup  indeed  fays 
fomething  in  exculc,  in  your  75th  page;  which,  that 
my  anfwer  may  be  in  the  proper  place,  Ihall  be  confi- 
dered  when  we  come  there. 

Your  lordflrip  declares,  *'  that  vou  are  utterly  againtl 
*'  any  private  mint^  of  words.'.'  1  know  not  what  the 
public  n-ay  do  for  your  particular  fatislaotion  m  the 
cafe  ;  but  till  publix:  mints  of  words  are  ereded,  I  know 
no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  mult  patiently  fuifer  this 
matter  to  go  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  that  I  thmk  it  has 
gone  in«ever  fmce  language  has  been  in  ufe.  Here  in 
this  i{land,as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  I  do  not 
find,  that  ever  fince  the  Saxons  time,  in  the  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  our  language,  that  any  one  word 
or  phrafe  has  had  m  authority  from  the  great  fcal,  or 
paried  by  act  of  parli<iment. 

When  the  dazzling  metaphor  of  the  mint  and  new 
milled  worlds,  &c.  (which  mightily,  a^  it  feems,  de- 
lighted your  iordlhip  when  you  were  writing  that  para- 
graph) will  give  you  leave  to  confidcr  this  matter  plainly 
as  it  is^you  vvUl  "^nd,  that  the  coiiiir^  of  money  in  pub- 
licly authorized  mints  affords  no  manner  of  argument 
againft  private  men's  meddling  in  :he  introducing  ncy^', 
or  changing  the  fignification  of  old  v/oids ;  every  crte  of 
which  alterations  always  has  its  rirfe  from  lomc  private 
mint.  The  cafe  in  ihort  is  this ;  money,  by  virtue  of 
the  (lamp  received  in  the  public  mint,  which  vouches 
its  intrinfic  worth,  has  authority  to  pals.  This  ufc  of 
the  public  (lamp  v.ould  be  loft,  if  pnva?<!  men  were  fuf- 
fcred  to  otter  money  ilampcd  by  themfelvcs.  On  the 
contrary,  words  are  offered  to  the  public  by  every  nirrn, 
coined  in  his  private  mint,  as  hc-pleafe>;  but  it  is  the 
receivi'ng  of  them  bv  others,  their  very  pailing  ihat^ivcs 
them  their  authority  and  currency,  and  no:  ihc  \mi\l 
they  come  out  of.  Horace,  I  think,  has  DjArrcPcct. 
given  a  true  account  of  this  matter,  in  a 
country  very  jealous  oi  any  ufurpacion  upon  the  public 

authority  :  ^  ^  , 
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''  Multa  rcnafcentur,  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque  ; 
**  Quae  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula,  fi  volet  ufus, 
"  Quem  penes  arbi  trium  eft  &  jus,  &nornaaloquendi." 

But  yet  whatever  change  is  made  in  the  fignification 
or  credit  of  any  word  by  public  ufe,  this  change  has 
always  its  beginning  in  fome  private  mint :  fo  Horace 
tells  us  it  was  in  the  Roman  language  quite  down  to 
his  time : 

— i—  '*  Ego  cur  acquircre  pauca, 

'^Si  poflum,  invideor ;  quum  lingua  Catonis  &  Enni 

•  "  Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  Sc  nova  rerum 

•  *'  Nomina  protulcrit?  Licuit,  fempcrque  licebit: 
*'  Signatum  praefente  nota  procudere  nomen." 

■  Here  we  fee  Horace  expredy  fays,  that  private  mints 
of  words  were  always  licenfed  ;  and,  with  Horace,  I 
hu^mbly  conceive  fo  they  will  always  <:ontinue,  how  ut- 
terly, foever  your  lordihip  may  be  againft  them.  And 
■therefore  he  that  offers  to  the  public  n€W  milled  words 
■from  his  own  private  mint,  is  not  always  in  that  fo 
bold  an  invader  of  the  public  authority,  as  you  would 
make  him. 
•  This  1  fay  not  to  excufe  myfelf  in  ^le  prefent  cafe; 
forT  deny,  that  I  have  ar*all.  changed  the  fignification 
of  the  word  certainty.  And  therefore,  if  you  had  pleafed, 
you  might,  my  lord,  have  fpared  your  faying  on  this 
occafion,  ^'  that  it  Teems  our  old  VA^ords  muft  not  now  pafs 
"in  the  current  feiife ;  and  thofe  perfons  affume  too 
^*'  much  authority  to  themfelves,  who  will  not  fuffer 
**  common  words  to  pafs  in  their  general  acceptation  :*' 
and  other  things  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  this  paragra^ph> 
till  you  had  proved  that  in  ftrirf  propriety  of  fpeech  it 
could  be  faid,  that  a  man  was  certain  of  that  which  he 
did  not  know,  but  only  believed. 

If  you  had  had  time,  in  the  heat  of  difpute,  to  have 
made  a  little  refledion  on  the  ufe  of  the  Englilh  word 
certainty  in  ftricl  fpeaking,  perhaps  your  lordihip  would 
not  have  been  fo  forward  to  have  made  my  ufing  it,  only 
for  precife  knowledge,  fo  enormous  an  impropriety  ^  at 
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lead  you  would  nut  have  accufcd  it  of  weakening  the 
credibility  of  any  article  of  faith. 

It  is  true  indeed,  people  commonly  fay,  they  arc  cer. 
tain  of  what  they  barely  believe,  without  doubting.  But 
it  is  as  true,  that  they  as  conmionly  fay  that  they  know 
it  too.  But  nobody  from  thence  concludes,  that  be- 
lieving is  knowing.  As  little  can  they  conclude  from 
the  like  vulgar  way  of  fpeaking,  that  believing  is  cer- 
tainty. All  that  is  meant  thereby  is  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  full  aflu  ranee  of  their  faith  as  fteadily  determines 
their  alTent  to  the  embracing  of  that  truth,  as  if  they 
ac^lually  knew  it. 

But  however  fuch  phrafes  as  thefe  are  ufed  to  fliow  the 
fbeadinefs  and  affurance  of  their  faith,  who  thus  fpeak  ; 
yet  they  alter  not  the  propriety  of  our  language,  which  I 
think  appropriates  certainty  only  to  knowledge,  when 
in  flricl:  and  philofophical  difcourfe  it  is,  upon  that  ac- 
count, contra-diftinguiihed  to  faith ;  as  in  this  cafe  here 
your  lordfhip  knows  it  is:  whereof  there  is  an  exprefs 
evidence  in  my  firll  letter,  where  1  fiy,  '*  that  I  fpeak  of 
*'  belief,  and  your  lordlLip  of  certainty;  and  that  1 
*'  meant  belief,  and  not  certainty.  And  that  I  made 
"  not  an  improper,  nor  unjufli liable  ufe  of  the  word, 
*^  certainty,  in  contra-diftinguifning  it  thus  to  faith,  I 

-  */  t^ink  I  have  an  unqueftionable  authority,  in  the 
;.''  learned  and  cautious  Dr.  Cud  worth,  who  fo  ufes.it: 
'  *^  What  effence,  fays  he,  is  to  generation,  the  fame  is 

..  ♦'  certainty  of  truth,  or  knowledge,  to  faith,"  p.  Itt- 
.  Your  lordlhip  fays,  ''  certainty  is  common  to  both 
*'  knowledge  and  faith,  unlefs  I  think  it  impollible  to 
*'  be  certain  upon  any  teftimony  whatfoever."  I  think 
it  is  poffible  to  be. certain  upon  the  tedimony  of  God 
(for  that,  I  fuppofe,  you  mean)  where  I  know  that  it  is 
the  teflimony  of  God  ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  tef- 
timony  is  capable  not  only  to  make  me  believe,  but,  if 

.   Lconiider  it  right,  to  make  me  know  the  thing  to^bc 
fo;  and  fo  I  may  be  certain.     For  the  veracity  of  God 

.  is  as  capable  of  making  me  know  a  proportion  to  he 
true,  as  any  other  way  of  proof  can  be  ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  in  fuch  a  cafe  barely  believe,  but  know  fuch  a 
propofition  10  be  true,  and  attain  certainty. 
^    ^  Ihc 
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The  fum  of  roiir  accufation  is  drawn  up  thus  :  "  th^it 
*•  I  have  appropriated  certainty  to  the  perCq>tion  of  the 
*'  agreement  or  difagreement  df  ideas  in  any  propoli- 
*^  tion ;  and  now  I  find  this  will  not  hold  as  to  articled 
«•  of  faith ;  and  therefore  I  will  allow  no  Certainty  of 
*'  faith ;  which  you  think  is  not  for  the  advantage  of 
'•'  my  caufe/'  The  truth  of  the  matter  of  fad  is  in 
fhort  this,  that  I  have  placed  knowledge  in  the  percep-^ 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas.  This 
definition  of  knovi'ledge^  your  lordHiip  faid^  "  might  be 
*^  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  6^  faith, 
"  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend/*  This  I 
dfniedj  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it,  viz.  that  a  definition 
of  knowledge,  whether  a  good  or  bad,  true  or  falfe  dcfi- 
fiition,  could  not  be  of  ill  or  any  confequence  to  ai^ 
article  of  faith  :  becaufe  a  definition  of  knowledo'c,  which 
was  one  a6t  of  the  mind,  did  not  at  all  concern  faith, 
which  was  another  aci:  of  the  mind  quite  difi ind  from 
it.  To  this  then,  which  was  the  propoiition  in  queftion 
between  us,  your  lordfhip,  I  humbly  conceive,  fhould 
have  anfwered.  But  inftead  of  that,  yOur  lordfilip,  by 
the  u[t  of  the  word  certainty  in  a  fcn^t^  that  I  afed  it 
not,  (for  you  knew  I  ufed  it  only  for  knowledge)  wauld 
reprefent  m.e  as  having  ftrange  notions  of  faith.  Whe- 
ther this  be  for  the  advantage  of  your  caufe,  yaur  lord- 
filip will  do  well  to  confider. 

Upon  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  w^ord  certainty  in  a  difTercnt 
fenfc  from  what  I  ufed  it  in,  the  force  of  all  your  lord- 
fhip fays  under  your  firft  head,  contained  in  the  two  or 
three  next  paragraphs,  depends,  as  I  think  ;  for  I  muft: 
own  (pardon  my  dulnefs)  that  I  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend the  force  of  what  your  lordihip  there  fays  :  and  it 
will  take  up  too  many  pages  to  examine  it  period  by 
period.  In  fliort  therefore,  I  take  your  lordfiiip's  rnean^ 
ing  to  be  this  : 

"  That  there  are  fome  articles  of  faith,  viz.  the  fun- 
•'  damental  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  man- 
'*  kind  may  attain  to  a  certainty  in  by  reafon,  without 
*'  revelation  ;  which,  becaufe  a  man  that  proceeds  upon 
''  my  grounds  cannot  attain  to  a  certainty  in  by  reafon, 
*'  their  credibility  to  him,  when  they  are  coniidered  as 

"  purely 
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*'  purely  matters  of  faith,  will  be  weakened."  Thofc 
which  your  lordOiip  inftanccs  in,  arc  the  being  of  a  God, 
proridence,  and  the  rewards  and  puniihnients  of  a  future 
lUte. 

This  is  the  way,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  your  lordfhip 
takes  here  to  prove  my  grounds  of  certainty  (for  fo  you 
call  my  definition  of  knowledge)  to  be  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  to  the  articles  of  faith. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  and  confufion  in  the  examining 
this  argument  of  your  lordihip's,  the  bcfl:  way,  1  hum- 
bly  conceive,  will  be  to  lay  by  the  term  certainly  ;  which 
your  lordHiip  and  I  uling  in  different  fenfes,  is  the  lefs 
fit  to  make  what  we  fay  to  one  another  clearly  under- 
Jftood;  aad  inflead  thereof,  to  ufe  the  term  knowledge, 
which  with  me,  your  lordlliip  knows,  is  equivalent. 

Your  lordfhip's  proportion  then,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
oppoiition  to  me,  i.s  this,  tliat  if  knowledge  be  fuppofed 
to  conlift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  ideas,  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge 
that  thefe  proportions,  viz.  *'  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
'^  providence,  and  rewards  and  puniihments  in  a  future 
'^  ftate,  are  true;  and  therefore  the  credibility  of  thefc 
**  articles,  confidered  purely  as  matters  of  faith,  will  be 
*'  weakened  to  him."  Wherein  thcTe  are  thefe  things 
to  be  proved  by  your  lordfhip. 

1.  That  upon  my  grounds  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  upon 
a  fuppolition  that  knowledge  conliits  in  the  perception 
af  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of  ideas,  we  cannot 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  either  of  thoftj 
proportions,  viz.  ''  that  there  is  a  God,  providence, 
*'  and  rewards  and  puniihments  in  a  future  Hate." 

2.  Your  lordfhip  is  to  prove,  that  the  not  knowi.ng 
the  truth  of  any  proportion  Icfiens  the  credibility  of  it ; 
which,  in  fhort,  amounts  to  this,  that  want  of  know- 
ledge leffens  faith  in  any  proportion  propofed.  This 
i5  the  proportion  to  be  proved,  if  your  lordfliip  ufes 
certainty  in  the  fcnfe  I  ufe  it,  i.  e.  for  knowledge;  in 
which  only  ufe  of  it,  w  ill  it  here  bear  upon  me. 

But  fmce  I  rnd  your  lordlhip,  in  thefe  two  or  three 
paragraphs,  to  ufe  the  word  certainty  in  fo  uncertain  a 
knfe,  a&  fometimes  to  rgnify  knowledge  by   it,  and 
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fometimcs  believing  in  general,  i.'  e.  any  d.egrbe  of  .be-^ 
lieving ;  give  mc  leave  to  add,  that  if  your  lordifijp 
means  by  thefe  words,  "  let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  l>r  na- 
♦'  tural  reafon  to  attain  to  a  certainty  as  to  the  being  of 
*'  a  God,  i.  e.  attain  to  a  belief  that  there,  is  a.  God, 
*•  &c,  or  the  foul's  immortaiity :"  I  fay,,  li*  jyou  ,take 
certainty  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  then  it  will  be.  incumbent'tipon 
your  lordfhip  to  prove,  that  if  a  man  iinds  the  jiatural 
reafon  whereupon  he  entertained  the  belief  of  a  God,  or 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  uncertain,  that,  'will 
^veaken  the  credibility  of  thofe  Rindamental  articles,  as 
matters  of  faith :  or,  which  is  in  qWqS:  the  fame,  that 
the  weaknefs  of  the  credibility  of  any  article  of  faith 
from  reafon,  weakens  the  credibility  of  it  from  revela^ 
tion.  For  it  is  this  which  thefe  following  words  of  yours 
import :  ''  for  before,  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in 
"  them  on  the  account  of  reafon  ;  but  by  going  on  wrong 
•'  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft/^ 

To  prove  the  firfi:  of  thefe  propofitions,  viz.  that  upon 
the  fuppoiition  that  knowledge  conlifls  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  we  can- 
not attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  there  is  a  God ;  your  lordfliip  argues,  that 
I  have  faid,  **  that  no  idea  proves  the  exigence  of  the 
"  thing  without  itfelf:''  which  argument  reduced  to 
form,  will  fland  thus ;  if  it  be  true,  as  1  fay,  that  no 
idea  proves  the  exigence  of  the  thing  without  itfelf,  then 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  knowledge  confifts  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  wc 
cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
pofition,  "  that  there  is  a  God:*'  which  argument  fo 
manifeftly  proves  not,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be 
faid  to  it,  than  to  defire  that  confequence  to  be  proved. 

Again,  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  your  lord- 
iTiip  urges,  that  I  have  faid,  that  I  cannot  know  but  that 
matter  may  think  ;  therefore  upon  my  ground  of  know- 
ledge, i.  e.  upon  a  fuppolition  that  knowledge  confiUs 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  foul's  immortality.  This 
confequence  I  muft  alfo  deli  re  your  lordfhip  to  prove. 
Only  I  crave  leave  by  the  by  to  point  out  fome  things 
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m  thefe  paragraphs,  too  remarkable  to  be  paffcd  over 
without  any  notice. 

One  is,  that  you  "  fuppofc  a  ir.an  is  made  certain 
*^  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty,"  i.  e.  knows  by  the 
perception  of  the  a^jreemcnt  or  difagrcement  of  ideas, 
that  there  is  a  God  ;  and  yet,  *'  upon  a  fiirther  examina- 
*'  tion  of  my  m-^rhod,  he  finds  that  the  way  of  ideas  will 
^'  not  do;'*  Here,  *my  lord,  if  by  my  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty, my  rnethods,  and  my  way  of  ideas,  you  mean 
one  and  the  fame  thing ;  then  your  \vordi>  will  have  a 
confiftency,  and  tend  to  the  fame  point.  15ut  then  I 
mull  beg  your" lord ihip  to  confider,  that  your  fuppoii- 
tion  carries  a  contradiction  in  it,  viz.  that  your  lordlhip 
fuppofes,  that  by  my  grounds,  my  method,  and  my  way  of 
certainty,  a  man  is  made  certain,  and  not  made  certain^ 
that  there  is  a  God.  If  your  lordfliip  means  here  by  my 
grounds  of  certainty,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  ideas, 
different  things,  (as  it  Teems  to  me  you  do)  then,  what- 
ever your  lordlhip  may  fuppofe  here,  it  makes  nothing 
to  the  point  in  hand ;  which  is  to  Ihow,  that  by  this  my 
ground  of  certainty,  viz.  that  knowledge  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrecuK^nt  of  ideas, 
a  man  firft  attains  to  a  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  afterwards  by  the  fame  grounds  of  certainty  he 
comes  to  lofe  the  knowledge  that  there  i-J  a  God ;  which 
to  me  Teems  little  iefs  than  a  contradielion. 

It  is -likely  your  lordlhip  will  fay  you  mean  no  fuch 
thing;  for  you  allege  this  propolition,  '*  that  no  idea 
*^  proves  the  exigence  of  any  thing  without  itfelf ;"  and 
o-ivc  that  as  an  inflance,  that  my  way  of  ideas  will  "not 
do,  i.  e.  will  not  prove  the  being  of  a  (rod.  It  is  true, 
your  lordlhip  does  {o.  But  withal,  my  lord,  it  is  as 
true,  that  this  propolition,  fuppoling  it  to  be  mine, 
(for  it  is  not  here  fet  down  in  my  words)  contains  not 
my  method,  or  way,  or  notion  of  certainty  ;  though  it 
is  in  that  fenfe  alone,  that  it  can  here  be  ufeful  to  your 
lordlhip  to  call  it  my  method,  or  the  way  by  ideas. 

Your  lordlhip  undertakes  to  fliow,  that  my  deiining 
knowledge  toconfift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement- 
or  difagreement  of  ideas,  *'  weakens  the  credibility  of 
^'  this  fundamental  article  of  faith,"  that  there  is  a  God  : 
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what  is  your  lordihip's  proof  of  it?  Jufl  this  :  the  faying 
that  no  idea  proves  the  exiflcnce  of  the  thing  without 
itfelf,,  will  not  do  ;  ergo,  the  faying  that  knowledge  con- 
lifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrecment 
of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental 
article.  This,  my  lord,  feems  to  me  no  proof;  and  all 
that  I  can  find,  that  is  offered  to  make  it  a  proof,  is  only 
vour  calling  thefe  proportions  *^  my  general  grounds  of 
*'  certainty,  my  method  of  proceeding,  the  way  of  ideas, 
*'  and  my  own  principles  in  point  of  reafcn  ;**  as  if  that 
made  thefe  two  propolitions  the  fame  thing,  and  what- 
foever  were  a  confequence  of  one,  may  be  charged  as  a 
conP:quence  of  the  other;  though  it  be  vifibk,  that 
though  the  latter  of  thefe  be  ever  fo  falfe,  or  ever  fo  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  a  God,  yet  it  will  by  no  means 
thence  follow,  that  the  former  of  them,  viz.  that  know- 
ledge conlifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreemxCnt  or  dif- 
agrecment of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  that  fun- 
damental article.  But  it  is  but  for  your  lordlliip  to  call 
them  both  '*  the  way  of  ideas,*'  and  that  is  enough. 

That  I  may  not  be  accufcd  by  your  lordlhip  ^*  for 
*^  unfair  and  dilingenuous  dealing,  for  rep refenting  this 
**  matter  fo;'*  I  fhall  here  fet  down  your  lordfhip's 
words  at  large  :  '^  let  us  now  fuppofe  a  perfon  by  natural 
**  reafon  to  attain  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  being  of  a 
*^  God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul';  and  he  proceeds 
'*  upon  J.  L's  general  grounds  of  certainty,  from  the 
•^  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  ideas  :  and  io  from  the 
*'  ideas  of  God  and  the  foul,  he  is  made  certain  of  thefe 
«'  two  points  before-mentioned.  But  let  us  again  fup- 
*«  pofe  that  fuch  a  perlbn,  upon  a  farther  examination 
*^  of  J.  L*s  method  of  proceeding,  finds  that  the  way 
'^  of  ideas  in  thefe  cafes  will  not  do  :  for  no  idea  proves 
"  the  exiftence  of  the  thing  without  itfelf,  no  more 
*'  than  the  pidure  of  a  man  proves  his  being,  or  the 
•<  vilions  of  a  dream  make  a  true  hiftory ;  (which  are 
*'  J.  L's  own  expreiTions).  And  for  the  foul  he  cannot 
••  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  j.  L.  af- 
*^  firms)  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  foul's  immate- 
*'  riality  (and  confequently  immortality)  from  its  ope- 
"  rations?  But  for  ail  this,  lays  J.  L.  his  afTurance  of 
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faith  remains  firm  on  its  balis.     Now  you  apjx^al  to 
any  miin  of  fenlc,  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty 
ot  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  upon  in  point 
of  rcafon,  doth  nut  wcniken  the  credihility  of  thefe 
tuadairicntal  articles,  when  lliey  are  conlidiied  purelf 
ag  matters  of  faith  ?  For  before,  there  was  a  natural 
credibility  in  them  on  the  account  ut"  leafon  ;  but  by 
going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  i^  loll  ; 
and  mftead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than 
ever.'*     Thefe  are  your  lorddiip's  own  v/ords  ;  and 
now  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  fcnfe,  whether  they  contain 
any  other  argumej^  againil  my  placing  of  certainty  li  I 
do,  but  this,  VIZ.  a  man  miftakes  and  thinks  that  this 
propofition,  no  idea  proves  the  exigence  of  the  thing 
without  itfelf,  ihows  that  in  the  way  of  ideas  one  cannot 
prove  a  God  :  ergo,  this -propofition,  *'  certainty  confids 
*'  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagrccment  of 
**   ideas,   weakens   the  credibility  of  this  fundanienta! 
**  article,  that  there  is  a  God."     And  fo  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul ;  bccaufe  I  fay,  1  know  not  but  matter 
may  think:  your  tordlhip  would  infer,  ergo,  my  defi- 
nition of  certainty  weakens  the  credibility  oi  the  reve- 
lation of  the  foul's  immortality. 

Your  lordfliip  is  pleafed  here  to  call  this  proixjfition, 
**  that  knowledge  or  certainty  conlids  in  the  perception 
*'  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,"  my  ge- 
neral grounds  of  certainty  ;  as  if  1  had  fome  more  par- 
ticular groundij  of  certainty.     Whereas  1  have  no  other 
ground  or  notion  of  certainty,  but  this  one  alone  ;  all 
my  notion  of  certainty  is  contained  in  that  one  parti- 
cular propolii'ion :   but   perhaps  your  lordlhip  did  it, 
that  you  might  make  the  propofition  above-quoted,  vi2. 
*'  no  idea  proves  the  exil^ence  of  the  thing   v.ithouc 
"  itfelf/'  under  the  title  you  give  it,  of  *'  the  way  of 
^'  ideas,*'  pals  for  one  of  my  particular  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty ;   whereas  it  is  no  more  any  ground  of  certainty  of 
mine,  or  dehnition  of  knowledge,  than  any  other  pro* 
pofition  in  my  book. 

Another  thing  very  remarkable  in  what  yourlordfhip 
here  fays,  is,  that  you  make  the  failing  to  attain  know- 
\cdg%  by  aay  way  of  certainty  in  fomc  particular  mftancci. 
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to  be  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  the  way  itfelf ;  which 
is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  if  a  man  milTes  by  algebra  the 
certain  knowledge  of  fome  propoiitions  in  mathema- 
tics, therefore  he  finds  the  way  or  principles  of  algebra 
to-  be  uncertain  or  falfe.  This  is  your  lordfhip's  way  of 
reafoning  here :  your  lordfhip  quotes  out  of  me,  "  that 
**  1  fay  no  idea  proves  the  exiltence  of  the  thing  with- 
'"^  out  itfelf;"  and  that  I  fay,  **  that  one  cannot  be  cer- 
*'  tain  that  matter  cannot  think:'*  from  whence,  your 
lordfliip  argues,  that  he  who  fays  fo,  cannot  attain  ta 
certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  the -foul  is  im- 
mortal;  and  thereupon  your  lordfliip  concludes,  .*>' he 
•'  finds  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  he  went  upon>; 
*'■  in  point  of  reafon,'*  i.  e.  that  he  finds  this  principle; 
or  ground  of  certainty  he  went  upon  in  reafoning,  viz^ 
that  certainty  or  knowledge  conlifts  in  the  perception.; 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  to  be  uncer- 
tain. For  if  your  lordfliip  means  here,  by  *'  principles 
"  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reafon,'*  any  thing  elfe  but 
that  definition  of  knowledge,  which  your  lordlhip  calls 
my  way,  method,  grounds,.  &c.  of  certainty,  which  I. 
and  othersi  to  the  endangering  fome  articles  of  faith, 
^o  upon  ;  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  it  concerns  nothing  at  .all. 
the  argimient  your  lordfhip  is  upon,  which  is  to  prove, 
that  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of:  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  any  article  cf  faith. 

Your  lordfhip,  in  the  next  place,  fay s^  ^^  before  we 
**  can  believe-any  thing,  upon  the  account  .of  revela- 
*^  tion,  we  mufl  fuppofe  there  is  a  God."  What  ufe 
does  your  lordfhip  make  of  this  ?  Your  lordfhip  thus, 
argues ;  but  by  my  way  of  certainty,  a  man  is  made  un- 
certain whether  there  be  a  God  or  no  :  for  that  to  mc  is- 
the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  ''  how  can  his  faith Tiand 
"  firm  as  to  divine  revelation,  when  he  is  made  uncer- 
'*  tain  by  his  own  way,  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no  ?" 
or  they  can  to  me. mean  nothing  to  the  queftion  in  hand. 
What  is  the  conclufion  from  hence?  This  it  muft.  be^ 
or  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  ergo,  my  definifiont  of  know- 
ledge, or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  placing  of  cer-- 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the,  agreement  pr.3ifagree- 
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ment  of  ideas,  leaves  not  the  articles  of  faith  the  fame 
credibility  they  had  before. 

To  excufc  my  dulncfs  in  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend this  confequence,  pray,  my  lord,  confider,  that 
your  lordlhip  fays;  *'  before  we  can  believe  any  thing 
"  upon  the  account  of  revelation,  it  mult  be  fuppofed 
*'  that  there  is  a  God/*  But  cannot  he,  who  places 
certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  afrrccment  or  difagree- 
ment  of  ideas,  fuppofe  there  is  a  God  ? 

But  your  lordlhip  means  by  "  fuppofe,*'  that  one  mud 
be  certain  that  there  is  a  God.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  it 
be  your  lordfhip's  privilege  in  controverfy  to  ufe  one 
word  for  another,  though  of  a  differenf  fignification,  as 
I  think  to  "  fuppofe"  and  "  be  certain"  are.  Cannot 
one  that  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  ot  ideas,  be  certain  there  is  a  God  ? 
I  can  aflure  you,  my  lord,  I  am  certain  there  is  a  God  ; 
and  yet  I  own,  that  I  place  certainty  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas :  nay,  I  dare 
venture  to  fay  to  your  lordfl"iip,  that  I  have  proved  there 
is  a  God,  and  fee  no  inconfiftcncy  at  all  between  thefe 
two  proportions,  that  certainty  conlifts  in  the  percep- 
Vtion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  and  that 
it  is  certain  there  is  a  God.  So  that  this  my  notion  of 
certainty,  this  definition  of  knowledge,  for  any  thing 
your  lordlhip  has  faid  to  the  contrary,  leaves  to  this  fun- 
damental article  the  fame  credibility,  and  the  fame  cer- 
tainty it  had  before. 

Your  lordlliip  fays  farther,  ''  to  fuppofe  divine  reve- 
^'  lation,  we  muft'be  certain  that  there  is  a  principle 
*'  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world."  Here,  again, 
my  lord,  your  way  of  writing  makes  work  for  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  before  I  can  either  admit  or  deny  this  pro- 
pofition,  or  judge  what  force  it  has  to  prove  the  propo- 
rtion in  queilion,  I  muft  dillinguiOi  it  mto  thefe  diiie- 
rent  fenfes,  which  I  think  your  lordlhip's  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  may  comprehend.  For  your  lordlhip  may  mean  it 
thus,  ''  to  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  we  muft  be  certain, 
**  i.  e.  we  mull  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  above 
''  matter  and  motion  in  the  world."  Or  your  lordfhip 
may  mean  thus,  ''  we  muft  be  certain,  i.  c.  wc  muft 
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*'  know  that  there  is  fomething  above  matter  and  mo- 
*'  tion  in  the  world.'*  In  the  next  place  your  lordfhip 
may  mean  by  fomething  above  matter  and  motion, 
either  fimply  an  intelligent  being;  for  knowledge,  with- 
out determining  what  being  it  is  in,  is  a  principle  above 
matter  and  motion  :  or  your  lordfliip  may  mean  an  im- 
material intelligent  being.  So  that  this  undetermined 
way  of  exprefling  includes  at  leafl  four  diftind:  propofi- 
tions,  whereof  fomc  are  true,  and  others  not  fo.     For, 

1.  My  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  means,  that  to  fuppofe 
a  divine  revelation,  a  man  mull  be  certain,  i.  e.  muft 
certainly  know,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  being  in  the 
world,  and  that  that  intelligent  being  is  immaterial  from 
whence  that  revelation  comes ;  I  deny  it.  For  a  man 
may  fuppofe  revelation  upon  the  belief  of  an  intelligent 
being,  from  whence  it  comes,  without  being  able  to 
make  out  to  himfelf,  by  a  fcientifical  reafoning,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  being.  A  proof  whereof,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, are  the  anthropomorphites  among  the  chriftians 
heretofore,  who  neverthelefs  rejedled  not  the  revelation 
of  the  New  Teftament :  and  he  that  will  talk  with  illi- 
terate people  in  this  age,  will,  I  doubt  not,  find  many 
who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  though 
they  imagine  God  himfelf  in  the  fhape  of  an  old  man 
litting  in  heaven ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  knew, 
j.  e.  had  examined  and  underftood  any  demonflration 
whereby  he  is  proved  to  be  immaterial,  without  which 
they  cannot  know  it. 

2.  If  your  lordfhip  means,  that  to  fuppofe  a  divine 
revelation,  it  is  neceffary  to  know^,  that  there  is  fimply 
an  intelligent  being ;  this  alfo  I  deny.  For  to  fuppofe 
a  divine  revelation,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  a  man  fhould 
know  that  there  is  fuch  an  intelligent  being  in  thip 
world  :  I  f^iy,  know,  i.  e.  from  things  that  he  does  know-, 
demonflratively  deduce  the  proof  of  fuch  a  being:  it  is 
enough  for  the  receiving  divine  revelation,  to  believe, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  without  having  by  demon- 
flration attained  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God. 
Every  one  that  believes  right,  does  not  always  reafon 
exadly,  efpecially  in  abflrad  metaphyfical  fpeculations  : 
and  if  nobody  can  believe  the  Bible  to  be  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 
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lation,  but  he  that  clearly  comprehends  the  whole  dc~ 
dudlion,  and  fees  the  evidence  of  the  demonflration, 
wherein  the  exigence  of  an  intelligent  being,  onrwhofe 
will  all  other  beings  depend,  is  fcicntifically  proved  ; 
there  are,  I  fear,  but  few  chriliians  among  illiterate  peo- 
ple, to  look  no  farther.  He  that  believes  there  is  a 
God,  though  he  does  no  more  than  believe  it,  and  has 
not  attained  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  does  not 
fee  the  evident  demonftration  of  it,  has  ground  enough 
to  admit  of  divine  revelation.  The  apoftle  tells  us, 
'*  that  he  that  will  come  to  God,  muft  believe  that  he 
'*  is;'*  but  I  do  not  remember  the  fcripture  any  where 
fays,  that  he  mufl  know  that  he  is. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  if  your  lordflnp  means,  that  "  to 
"  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  a  man  mufl:  be  certain,*' 
i.  e.  explicitly  believe,  that  there  is  a  perfedly  imma- 
terial being ;  1  fhall  leave  it  to  your  lordfliip's  confide- 
ration,  whether  it  may  not  be  ground  enough  for  the 
fuppofition  of  a  revelation,  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
all-knowing  unerring  being,  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived,  without  a  man's  prccifely  determining 
in  his  thoughts,  whether  that  unerring  omnifcient  being 
be  immaterial  or  no.  It  is  paft  all  doubt,  that  every 
one  that  examines  and  reafons  right,  may  come  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  God  is  perfedtly  immaterial.  But  it  ma/ 
be  a  quertion,  whether  every  one,  who  believes  a  revela- 
tion to  be  from  God,  may  have  entered  into  the  di(l]ui- 
fition  of  the  immateriality  of  his  being?  Whether,  I  fay, 
every  ignorant  day-labourer,  who  believes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  has  in  his  mind  confidered  mate- 
riality and  immateriality,  and  does  explicitly  believe- 
God  to  be  immaterial,  I  fhall  leave  to  your  lordfliip  to 
determine,  if  you  think  fit,  more  exprefly  than  your 
words  do  here. 

4.  If  your  lordfliip  means,  "  that  to  fuppofe  a  divme 
'f  revelation,  a  man  mull  be  certain,  i.  e.  believe  that 
''  there  is  a  fupreme  intelligent  being,"  from  whence  it 
comes,  who  can  neither  deceive   nor  be  deceived;  I 

grant  it  to  be  true.  r     u-  u 

Thefe  being  the  feveral  propofitions,  either  ot  whicti 

may  be  meant  in  your  lordihip's.fp  ger^cral,  and  to  mc 
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doubtful,  way  of  exprefTingyourfelf ;  to  avoid  the  length, 
which  a  particular  anfvver  to  each  of  them  would  run 
me  into,  I  will  venture  (and  it  is  a  venture  to  anfwer  to 
an  ambiguous  proportion  in  one  fenfe,  when  the  author 
has  the  liberty  of  faying  he  meant  it  in  another  ;  a  great 
convenience  of  general,  loofe,  and  doubtful  expreflions) 
I  will,  I  fay,  venture  to  anfwer  it,  in  the  {^vSt  I  guefs 
mofl  fuited  to  your  lordfhip*s  purpofe ;  and  fee  what 
your  lordihip  proves  by  it.  I  will  therefore  fuppofe 
your  lordfhip's  reafoning  to  be  this  ;  that, 

*'  To  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  a  man  muft  be  cer- 
*'  tain,  i.  e.  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  above  mat- 
*'  ter  and  motion,  i.  e.  an  immaterial  intelligent  being 
*'  in  the  world."  Let  it  be  fo;  what  does  your  lord- 
fhip  infer?  **  Therefore  upon  the  principle  of  certainty 
*'  by  ideas,  he  [i.  e.  he  that  places  certainty  in  the  per- 
*'  ception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas] 
''  cannot  be  certain  of  [i.  e.  believej  this."  This  con- 
fequence  feems  a  little  ftrange,  but  your  lordfhip  proves 
it  thus ;  "  becaufe  he  does  not  know  but  matter  may 
**  think;"  which  argument,  put  into  form,  will  fland 
thus: 

If  one  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  does  not  know  but 
matter  may  think ;  then  whoever  places  certainty  fo, 
cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial  intelligent  being 
in  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  who,  placing  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  does 
not  know  but  matter  may  think  : 

Ergo,  whoever  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  cannot  think 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  immaterial  being. 

This  argumentation  is  fo  defective  in  every  part  of  it, 
that  for  fear  I  Ihould  be  thought  to  make  an  argument 
for  your  lord(hip  in  requital  for  the  anfwer  your  lord- 
ihip made  for  me,  I  muft  defire  the  reader  to  confider, 
your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  we  muft  be  certain  ;  he  cannot  be 
**  certain,  becaufe  he  doth  not  know  :"  which  in  fhort 
is,  he  cannot  becaufe  he  cannot ,-  and  he  cannot  becaufe 
he  doth  not.     This  confidered  will  juftify  the  fyllogifm 
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I  have  made  to  contain  your  lordfhip's  argument  in  its 
full  force. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  fyllogifm  itfelf,  and  there  firft 
I  deny  the  minor,  which  is  this  : 

"  There  is  one  who,  placir,g  certainty  in  the  pcrccp- 
'*  tion  of  the  agreement  or  diiagrccment  of  ideas,  doth 
''  not  know  but  matter  may  think." 

I  begin  with  this,  becaufe  this  is  the  foundation  of  all 
your  lordfhip's  argument ,-  and  therefore  I  delire  your 
lordfhip  would  produce  any  one,  who,  placing  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrcemcnt  of 
ideas,  does  not  know  but  matter  may  think. 

The  reafon  why  I  prefs  this,  is,  becaufe,  I  fuppofe, 
your  lordlhip  means  me  here,  and  would  have  it  thought 
that  I  fay,  I  do  not  know  but  that  matter  may  think: 
but  that  I  do  not  fay  lb  ;  nor  any  thing  elfe  from  whence 
may  be  inferred  what  your  lordfliip  adds  in  the  annexed 
words,  if  they  can  be  inferred  from  it ;  **  and  confe- 
**  quently  all  revelation  may  be  nothing  but  the  effecfts 
**  of  an  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  difordered  ima- 
"  gination,  as  Spinofa  affirmed.'*  On  the  contrary,  I 
do  fay,  **  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  . 
*'  matter,  either  with  or  without  motion,  r'^^J^*  *  ^°' 
'«  could  have  originally  in  and  from  itfelf 
"  perception  and  knowledge.'*  And  having  in  that 
chapter  eftabliflied  this  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal, 
immaterial,  knowing  being,  I  think  nobody  but  your 
lordfhip  could  have  nnputed  to  me  the  doubting,  that 
there  was  fuch  a  being,  becaufe  1  fay  in  another  place, 
and  to  another  purpofe,  **  it  is  impoOlble  .^ 
'*  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  c'^'''  ^' ^' 
*'  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  difcover, 
"  whether  onmipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fyfl-ems 
*'  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive  and 
*'  think,  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  fo  difpofed 
''  a  thinking  immaterial  fubftance  :  it  being  in  rcfpcct 
"  of  our  notions  not  much  niore  remote  from  our  com- 
"  prchenlions  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  plcafes, 
"  fuperadd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
'*  than  that  he  fnould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fubllance, 
*^  with  a  faculty  of  thinking."     From  my  faying  thus, 
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that  God  (whom  I  have  proved  to  be  an  immaterial 
being)  by  his  omnipotency,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
fuperadd  to  fome  parts  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
it  requires  fome  ikill  for  any  one  to  reprefent  me,  as 
your  lordfhip  does  hete,  as  one  ignorant  or  doubtful 
whether  matter  may  not  think  ;  to  that  degree,  "  that 
"  I  am  not  certain,  or  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
**  principle  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world,  and 
*'  confequently  all  revelation  may  be  nothing  but  the 
*'  effeds  of  an  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  difor- 
*'  dered  imagination,  as  Spinofa  affirmed.'*  For  thus 
I,  or  fomebody  elfe  (whom  I  defire  your  lordfhip  to 
produce)  flands  painted  in  this  your  lordlnip's  argument 
from  the  fuppofition  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  which  your 
lordfhip  brings  here  to  prove,  that  the  defining  of  know- 
ledge, as  I  do,  to  confifi:  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility 
of  the  articles  of  the  chrifbian  faith. 

But  if  your  lordfhip  thinks  it  fo  dangerous  a  poiition 
to  fay,  **  it  is  not  much  harder  for  us  to  conceive,  that 
'^  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty 
'*  of  thinking,  than  that  he  Ihould  fuperadd  to  it  an- 
**  other  fubftance  with  a  faculty  of  thinking;"  (which 
is  the  utmofl  I  have  faid  concerning  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing in  matter:)  I  humbly  conceive  it  would  be  more 
to  your  purpofe  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things  out  of  nothing,  cannot,  if  he  pleafes, 
fuperadd  to  fome  parcels  of  matter,  difpofed  as  he  fees 
fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  the  refl  of  matter  has 
not ;  rather  than  to  reprefent  me,  with  that  candour 
your  lordfhip  does,  as  one,  who  fo  far  makes  matter  a 
thinking  thing,  as  thereby  to  queftion  the  being  of  a 
principle  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world,  and 
confequetitly  to  take  away  all  revelation:  which  how 
natural  and  genuine  a  reprefentation  it  is  of  my  fenfe, 
expreflcd  m  the  paffages  of  my  ElTay,  which  I  have  above 
fct  down,  I  humbly  fubmit  to  the  reader's  judgment 
and  your  lordfliip's  zeal  for  truth  to  determine  ;  and  fliall 
not  flay  to  examine  whether  man  may  not  have  an  ex- 
alted fancy,  and  the  heats  of  a  difordered  imagination, 
tqually  overthrowing   divine    revelation,    though   the 
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power  of  thinking  be  placed  only  in  an  immaterial  fub- 
fiance. 

I  come  now  to  the  fcquci  of  your  major,  which  is  this  : 

**  If  any  one  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception 
'*  of  the  agreement  or  difagrccment  of  ideas,  does  not 
**  know  but  matter  may  think  ;  then  whoever  places 
**  certainty  fo,  cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial 
*'  intelligent  being  in  the  world.'* 

The  confequence  here  is  from  does  not  to  cannot, 
which  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  in  an  argument  of 
your  lordfhip's.  For  he  that  does  not  to-day  believe  or 
know,  that  matter  cannot  be  fo  ordered  by  God's  om- 
nipotency,  as  to  think  (if  that  fubverts  the  belief  of  an 
immaterial  intelligent  being  m  the  world]  may  know  or. 
believe  it  to-morow ;  or  if  he  Ihould  never  know  or 
believe  it,  yet  others  who  define  knowledge  as  he  doeSj, 
may  know  or  believe  it.  Unlefs  your  lordlhip  can  prove, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one,  who  defines  knowledge 
to  conlift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  ideas,  to  know  or  believe  that  matter  can- 
not think.  But  this,  as  I  remember,  your  lordfliip  has 
not  attempted  any  where  to  prove.  And  yet  without 
this,  your  lordfhip's  way  of  reafoning  is  no  more  than 
to  argue,  one  cannot  do  a  thing  becaufe  another  does 
not  do  it.  And  yet"  upon  this  ilrange  confequence  is 
built  all  that  your  lordlbip  brings  here  to  prove,  that 
my  definition  of  knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of 
articles  of  faith,  v.  g. 

It  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental  article 
of  faith,  that  there  is  a  God!   How  f o  ?  Becaufe  I  who 
have  fo  defined  knowledge,  fay  in  my  EiTay,  *'  That  the 
''  knowledge  of  the  exiftcnce  of  any  other'    g   ''^•''' 
'\  thing  [but  of  God]  we  can  have  only  by     ^\**  ^Tr^^'> 
'Vfenfation;    for  there  being  no  necelTary 
''  connexion  of  real  exiilcnce  with  any  idea  a  man  hath 
'^  in  his  memory,   nor  of  any  other  exiftence  but  that  of 
''God,  with  the  exifience  of  any  particular  man;  n6^ 
"  particular  man  can  know  the  exiftence  of  any  other 
"  being,  but  only  when,  by  actual  operating  upon  him,  it 
'*  makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him  :  for  the  having  the 
''  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the 
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'*  exiftencc  of  that  thing,  than  the  pivflure  of  a  man 
**  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  vilions  of  a 
**  dream  make  thereby  a  true  hiftory.**  For  fo  are  the 
words  of  my  book,  and  not  as  your  lordfhip  has  been 
pleafed  to  itt  them  down  here :  and  they  were  well 
chofen  by  your  lordfnip,  to  fhow  that  the  way  of  ideas 
would  not  do ;  i.  e.  in  my  way  of  ideas,  I  cannot  prove 
there  is  a  God. 

But  fuppofmg  I  had  faid  in  that  place,  or  any  other, 
that  which  Mould  hinder  the  proof  of  a  God,  as  I  have 
not,  might  I  not  fee  my  errour,  and  alter  or  renounce 
that  opinion,  without  changing  my  definition  of  know- 
ledge ?  Or  could  not  another  man,  who  defined  know- 
ledge as  I  do,  avoid  thinking,  as  your  lordflup  fays  I 
•fay^  "that  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  thing 
•*  without  itfelf  ;*'  and  fo  be  able,  not  with  Handing  my 
faying  fo,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

Again,  your  lordihip  argues,  that  my  definition  of 
knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of 
faith,  becaufe  it  takes  away  revelation;  and  your  proof 
of  that  is,  "  becaufe  I  do  not  know,  whether  matter 
«'  may  not  think.'* 

The  fame  fort  of  argumentation  your  lordfhip  goes  on 
with  in  the  next  page,  where  you  fay ;  ''  again,  before 
*'  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  afTurancc  of  faith  upon 
*'  divine  revelation,  there  mufl  be  a  certainty  as  to  fenfe 
*'  and  tradition ;  for  there  can  be  no  revelation  pre- 
'*  tended  now,  without  immediate  infpiration  :  and  the 
*'  bafis  of  our  faith  is  a  revelation  contained  in  an  ancient 
*'  book,  whereof  the  parts  were  delivered  at  diftant 
"  times,  but  conveyed  down  to  us  by  an  univerfal  tra- 
"  dition.  But  now,  what  if  my  grounds  of  certainty 
"  can  give  us  no  alTurance  as  to  thefe  things?  Your 
"  lordfhip  fays  you  do  not  mean,  that  they  cannot  de- 
*'  monflrate  matters  of  fa^i,  which  it  were  m.oft  unrea- 
•'  fonable  to  expect,  but  that  thefe  grounds  of  certainty 
"  make  all  things  uncertain ;  for  your  lordfhip  thinks 
"  you  have  proved,  that  this  way  of  ideas  cannot  give 
"  a  fatisfactory  account,  as  to  the  exiflence  of  the  plain- 
"  eft:  objeds  of  fenfe ;  becaufe  reafon  cannot  perceive 
"  the  connexion  between  the  objeds  ani  the  ideas :  how 
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'*  then  can  wc  arrive  to  any  certainty  in  perceiving 
"  thofe  objeds  by  their  ideas  ?** 

All  the  force  of  which  argument  lies  in  this,  that  I 
have  faid  (or  am  fuppofed  to  have  faid,  or  to  hold ;  for 
that  I  ever  faid  fo,  I  do  not  remember)  that  **  reafon 
"  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objeds 
"  and  the  ideas  :'*  Ergo,  whoever  holds  that  knowledge 
confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrec* 
nnent  of  ideas,  cannot  have  any  afflirance  of  faith  upon 
divine  revelation. 

My  lord,  let  that  proportion,  viz.  ''  that  reafon  can- 
*'  not  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objedls  and 
^'  the  ideas,**  be  mine  as  much  as  your  lordfhip  pleafes, 
and  let  it  be  as  inconfiftent  as  you  pleafe,  with  the  alTur- 
ance  of  faith  upon  divine  revelation  :  how  will  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  is  the 
caufe  that  there  *^  cannot  be  any  fuch  thmg  as  the  alTur- 
'^  ance  of  faith  upon  divine  revelation"  to  any  body? 
Though  I  who  hold  knowledge  to  confift  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  have 
the  misfortune  to  run  into  this  errour,  viz.  ''  that  rea- 
"  fon  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  ob« 
"  jeds  and  the  ideas,'*  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
alTurance  of  faith  upon  divine  revelation ;  yet  it  is  not 
necefTary  that  all  others  who  with  me  hold,  that  cer- 
tainty confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  ihould  alfo  hold,  **  that  reafon 
"  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objedls 
''  and  the  ideas,*'  or  that  I  myfelf  fliould  always  hold 
it;  unlefs  your  lordfliip  will  fay,  that  whoever  places 
certainty,  as  I  do,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  muft  neceflarily  hold  all  the 
errours  that  I  do,  which  arc  inconfiftcnt  with,  or  weaken 
the  belief  of  any  article  of  faith,  and  hold  them  incorri- 
gibly. Which  has  as  much  confcquence,  as  if  I  fliould 
argue,  that  becaufe  your  lordihip,  who  lives  at  Worcef- 
ter,  does  fometimes  miftake  in  quoting  me ;  therefore 
nobody  who  lives  at  Worccfler  can  quote  my  words 
right,  or  your  lordihip  can  never  mend  your  wrong 
qiTotations.  For,  my  lord,  the  holding  certainty  to 
^  confill 
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confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  ideas^  is  no  more  a  neceilary  caufe  of  holding 
thofe  erroneous  proportions,  which  your  lordlhip  im- 
putes to  me,  as  weakening  the  credibility  of  the  men- 
tioned articles  of  faith,  than  the  place  of  your  lordfliip's 
dwelling  is  a  necelTary  caufe  of  wrong  quoting. 
:,  I  fhall  not  here  go  about  to  trouble  your  lordfhip, 
with  divining  again  what  may  be  your  lordfhip's  precife 
meaning  in  feveral  of  the  propolitions  contained  in  the 
palTages  above  fet  down  ;  efpecially  that  remarkable  am- 
biguous, and  to  me  obfcure  one,  viz.  *'  there  muft  be  a 
•*  certainty  as  to  fenfe  and  tradition.**  I  fear  I  have 
wafted  too  much  of  your  lordfliip's,  and  my  reader's 
time  in  that  employment  already  ;  and  there  would  be 
no  end,  if  I  fhould  endeavour  to  explain  whatever  I  am 
at  a  lofs  about  the  determined  fenfe  of,  in  any  of  your 
lordfhip's  expreflions. 

Only  I  will  crave  leave  to  beg  my  readers  to  obferve, 
that  in  this  firft  head,  which  we  are  upon,  your  lordfnip 
has  ufed  the  terms  certain  and  certainty  near  twenty 
times,  but  without  determining  in  any  of  them,  whether 
you  mean  knowledge,  or -the  full  aillirance  of  faith,  or 
any  degree  of  believing ;  though  it  be  evident,  that  in 
thefe  pages  your  lordfliip  ufes  certainty  for  all  thefe 
three:  which  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  main  word  in  thkt 
difcourfe,  cannot  but  render  your  lordiliip's  itn^t  clear 
and  perfpicuous,  and  your  argument  very  cogent ;  and 
no  doubt  will  do  fo  to  any  one,  who  will  be  hut  at  the 
pains  to  reduce  that  one  word  to  a  clear  determined 
fenfe  all  through  thefe  few  paragraphs.  ^  ,  :     . 

Your  lordfliip  fays,  *'  have  not  all  mahkind,  who  have 
"  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  allowed  a. certainty  of  faith, 
"  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  knowledge?"  Anf.  But  did 
ever  any  one  of  all  that  mankind  allow  it  as  a  tolerable 
way  of  fpeaking,  that  believing  in  general  (for  which 
your  lordfhip  has  ufed  it)  which  contains  in  it  the  loweft 
degree  of  faith,  fhould  be  called  certainty?  Could  he» 
who  faid,  ''  I  believe,  Lord,  help  my  unbelief!','  or  any 
one  who  is  weak  in  faith,  or  of  little  faith,  be  properly 
faid  to  be  certain,  or  '*  de  dubio  certus,"  of  what  he 
believes  but  with  a  weak  degree  of  alTent  ?  I  fhall.  not 
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queflion  what  your  lordfliip's  great  learning  may  autho« 
rize  ;  but  I  imagine  every  one  hath  not  fkill,  or  will  not 
alTume  the  liberty  to  fpeak  fo. 

If  a  witnefs  before  a  judge,  afked  upon  his  oath  whe- 
ther he  were  certain  of  fuch  a  thing,  fliould  anfwer,  Yes» 
he  was  certain  ;  and,  upon  farther  demand,  Ihould  give 
this  account  of  his  certainty,  that  he  believed  it ;  would 
he  not  make  the  court  and  auditors  believe  ftrangely  of 
him  ?  For  to  fay  that  a  man  is  certain,  when  he  barely 
believes,  and  that  perhaps  with  no  great  afTurance  of 
faith,  is  to  fay  that  he  is  certain,  where  he  owns  an  un- 
certainty. For  he  that  fays  he  barely  believes,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  affents  to  a  proportion  as  true,  upon  bare 
probability.  And  where  any  one  allents  thus  to  any 
proportion,  his  aflent  excludes  not  a  pofTibility  that  it 
may  be  otherwife;  and  where,  in  any  one's  judgment^ 
there  is  a  pofTibility  to  be  otherwife,  there  one  cannot 
deny  but  there  is  fome  uncertainty  ;  and  the  lefs  cogent 
the  probabilities  appear,  upon  which  he  affents,  the 
greater  the  uncertainty.  So  that  all  barely  probable 
proofs,  which  procure  afTent,  always  containing  fome 
vifible  pofTibility  that  it  may  be  otherwife  (or  elfe  it 
would  be  demonflration)  and  confequently  the  weaker 
the  probability  appears,  the  weaker  the  alTent,  and  the 
more  the  uncertainty ;  it  thence  follows,  that  where 
there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  uncertainty,  there  a  man  is  fo 
far  uncertain  :  and  therefore  to  fay,  that  a  man  is  cer- 
tain where  he  barely  believes  or  alTents  but  weakly, 
though  he  does  believe,  feems  to  me  to  fay,  that  he  is 
certain  and  uncertain  together.  But  though  bare  belief 
always  includes  fome  degrees  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  does 
not  therefore  necelTarily  include  any  degree  of  waver- 
ing;  the  evidently  flrong  probability  may  as  ftcadily 
determine  the  man  to  alTent  to  the  truth,  or  make  him 
take  the  propofition  for  true,  and  act  accordingly,  as 
knowledge  makes  them  fee  or  be  certain  that  it  is  true. 
And  he  that  doth  fo,  as  to  truths  revealed  in  the  fcrip- 
ture,  will  fliovv  his  faith  by  his  works  ;  and  has,  for 
aught  I  can  fee,  all  the  faith  necelTary  to  a  chriftian, 
and  required  to  falvation. 

^  My 
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My  lord,  when  I  confider  the.  length  of  my  anfwer 
here,  to  thefe  few  pages  of  your  lordfhip's,  I  cannot 
but  bemoan  my  own  dulnefs,  and  own  my  unfitnefs  to 
deal  with  fo  learned  an  adverfary,  as  your  lordfhip,  in 
controverfy :  for  I  know  not  how  to  anfwer  but  a  pro- 
pofition  of  a  determined  fenfe.  Whilft  it  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  a  general  or  equivocal  ufe  of  any  of  the 
terms,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  to  it.  I  know  not  but 
fuch  comprehenfive  ways  of  exprefling  one's  felf,  may 
do  well  enough  in  declamation ;  but  in  reafoning  there 
can  be  no  judgment  made,  till  one  can  get  to  fome  poli- 
tive  determined  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker.  If  your  lordfhip 
had  pleafed  to  have  condefcended  fo  far  to  my  low  ca- 
pacity, as  to  have  delivered  your  meaning  here  deter- 
mined to  any  one  of  the  fenfes  above  fet  down,  or  any 
other  that  you  may  have  in  thefe  words  I  gathered  them 
from  ;  it  would  have  faved  me  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
and  your  lordfhip  lofs  of  time  in  reading.  I  fhould  not  fay 
this  here  to  your  lordfhip,  were  it  only  in  this  one  place 
that  I  find  this  inconvenience.  It  is  every  where  in  all 
your  lordfliip's  reafonings,  that  my  want  of  underftand- 
ing  caufes  me  this  difficulty,  and  againil  my  v/ill  mul- 
tiplies the  words  of  my  anfwer:  for  notwithflanding  all 
that  great  deal  that  I  have  already  faid  to  thefe  few 
pages  of  your  lordfhip's  ;  yet  my  defence  is  not  clear, 
and  fet  in  its  due  light,  unlefs  I  (how  in  particular  of 
every  one  of  thofe  propofitions  (fome  whereof  I  admit 
as  true,  others  I  deny  as  not  fo)  that  it  will  not  prove 
what  is  to  be  proved,  viz.  that  my  placing  of  knowledge 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas,  leflens  the  credibility  of  any  article  of  faith,  which 
it  had  before. 

Your  lordfliip  having  done  with  the  fundam.ental  arti- 
cles of  natural  religion,  you  come  in  the  next  place  to 
thofe  of  revelation;  to  inquire,  as  your  lordfhip  fays, 
•'  whether  thofe  who  embrace  the  articles  of  faith,  in 
"  the  way  of  ideas,  can  retain  their  certainty  of  thofe 
''  articles,  when  thefe  ideas  are  quitted.*'  What  this 
inquiry  is,  I  know  not  very  well,  becaufe  I  neither  un- 
derhand what  it  is  to  embrace  articles  of  faith  in  the 
way  of  ideas,  nor  know  what  your  lordlliip  means  by 
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retaining  their  certainty  of  thofe  articles,  when  thefe 
ideas  arc  quitted.  But  it  is  no  ftrange  thing  for  my 
fhort  fight,  not  always  difiindly  to  difccrn  your  lord- 
(hip's  meaning :  yet  here  I  prefume  to  know  that  this 
is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  viz.  *'  that  my  definition  of 
*'  knowledge  does  not  leave  to  the  articles  of  the  chrif- 
'*  tianfaith  the  fame  credibility  they  had  before."  The 
articles  vour  lordfnip  inftances  in,  are, 

I.  The  refurrechon  of  the  dead.  And  here  your 
lorddiip  proceeds  jufi:  in  the  fame  method  of  arguing, 
as  you  did  in  the  former:  your  lordfnip  brings  feveral 
pallages  concerning  identity  out  of  my  Klfay,  which  you 
fuppofc  inconfiftent  with  the  belief  of  the  refurredion 
of  the  fame  body  ;  and  this  is  your  argument  to  prove, 
that  my  defining  of  knowledge  to  confift  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of  ideas,  '*  alters 
''  the  foundation  of  this  article  of  faith,  and  leaves  it 
"  not  the  fam.e  credibility  it  had  before."  Now,  my 
lord,  granting  all  that  your  lordfiiip  has  here  quoted 
out  of  my  chapter  of  identity  and  diverlity,  to  be  as 
falfe  as  your  lordlhip  pleafes,  and  as  inconfiftent  as  your 
lordfiiip  would  have  it,  with  the  article  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead  ;  nay,  granting  all  the  reft  of  my 
w  hole  Elfay  to  be  falfe  ;  how  will  it  follow  from  thence, 
that  the  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreemcnt  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility 
of  this  article  of  faith,  that  -  the  dead  fiiall  rife?"  Let 
it  be,  that  I  who  place  certainty  in  the  perception  of 
the  ap-reement  or  difagreemcnt  of  ideas  am  guilty  of 
errou?s,  that  weaken  the  credibility  of  this  article  of 
faith  ;  others  who  place  certainty  in  the  fame  percep- 
tion, may  not  run  into  thofe  errours,  and  fo  not  have 
their  belief  of  this  article  at  all  ihaken. 

Your  lordfhip  therefore,  by  all  the  long  difcourfe  you 
have  made  here  againft  my  notion  of  perfonal  identity, 
to  prove  that  it  ^veakens  the  cVedibility  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  fiiould  you  have  proved  it  ever  lo 
clearly,  has  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  faid  therem  any 
one  word  towards  the  proving,  that  my  definition  of 
knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  article  ot  faith. 
For  this,%.y  lord,  is  the  propofition  to  be  provcd    a. 
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your  lordlhip  cannot  but  remember,  if  you  plea fe  to 
recolledl  what  is  faid  in  your  21ft  and  following  pages, 
and  what,  in  the  95th  page  of  my  fecond  letter,  quoted 
by  your  lordfhip,  it  was  defigned  as  an  anfwer  to.  And 
fo  I  proceed  to  the  next  articles  of  faith  your  lordfhip 
inftances  in.     Your  lordfliip  fays, 

2.  "  The  next  articles  of  faith  which  my  notion  of 
**  ideas  is  inconfiftent  with,  are  no  lefs  than  thofe  of 
"  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour.** 
Where  I  muft  humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  to  your 
lordfhip,  that  in  this  fecond  head  here,  your  lordfhip 
has  changed  the  queflion  from  my  notions  of  certainty 
to  my  notion  of  ideas.  For  the  queflion,  as  I  have  often 
had  occafion  to  obferve  to  your  lordfliip,  is,  whether 
my  notion  of  certainty,  i.  e.  my  placing  of  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
alters  the  foundation,  and  lefTens  the  credibility  of  any 
article  of  faith  ?  This  being  the  queflion  betw  een  your 
lordfhip  and  me,  ought,  I  humbly  conceive,  moft  efpe- 
cially  to  have  been  kept  clofe  to  in  this  article  of  the 
Trinity  ;  becaufe  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  notion 
of  certainty,  as  prejudicial  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  my  book  was  firft  brought  into  this  difpute.  But 
your  lordfhip  offers  nothing,  that  I  can  find,  to  prove 
that  my  definition  of  knowledge  or  certainty  does  any 
way  leffen  the  credibility  of  either  of  the  articles  here 
inentioned,  unlefs  your  infixing  upon  fome  fuppofed 
errours  of  mine  about  nature  and  perfon»  muft  be  taken 
for  proofs  of  this  propofition>  that  my  definition  of  cer- 
tainty lefTens  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  the  Trinity, 
and  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  And  then  the  anfwer  I 
have  already  given  to  the  fame  way  of  argumentation 
ufcd  by  your  lordfhip,  concerning  the  articles  of  a  God, 
revelation,  and  the  refurrcc^'tion,  I  think  may  fuffice. 

Having,  as  I  beg  leave  to  think,  fhown  that  your 
lordfliip  has  not  in  the  leaft  proved  this  propofition,  that 
the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility 
of  any  one  article  of  faith,  which  was  your  former  accu- 
fation  againfl  this  (as  your  lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  call  it) 
"  new  method  of  certainty,  of  fo  dangerous  confequence 
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''  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordfhip  has  endea- 
''  voured  to  defend;"  and  all  that  your  terrible  repre- 
fentation  ot  it  being,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  come  to  juR- 
nothifig  :  I  come  now  to  vindicate  my  book  from  your 
new  accufation  in  your  lafl:  letter,  and  to  lliow  that  you 
no  more  prove  the  palfages  you  allege  out  of  my  Elfay 
to  have  any  inconliftency  with  the  articles  of  the  chrif>ian 
faith  you  oppofe  them  to,  than  you  have  proved  by 
them,  that  my  dehnition  of  knowledge  weakens  the 
credibility  of  any  of  thofe  articles. 

I.  The  article  of  the  chrilfian  faith  your  lordfhip 
begins  w  ith,  is  that  of  the  refurrec^tion  of  the  dead  ;  and 
concerning  that,  you  fay,  ''  the  reafon  of  believing  the 
''  refurrection  pf  the  fame  body,  upon  my  grounds,  is 
''  from  the  idea  of  identity."  '  Anfw.  Give  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  fay  that  the  reafon  of  believing  any  article 
of  the  chriftian  faith  (fuch  as  your  lordfhip  is  here  fpeak- 
ing  of)  to  me  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a  part 
of  divine  revelation.  Upon  this  ground  I  belit^ved  it, 
before  1  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diver* 
lity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  thofe  propolitions 
which  your  lordlliip  quotes  out  of  that  chapter,  and 
upon  the  fame  ground  I  believe  it  flill ;  and  not  from 
my  idea  of  identity.  This  faying  of  your  lordlhip's 
therefore,  being  a  propolition  neither  felf-evident,  nor 
allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So 
that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  fuperflruc- 
ture  built  thereupon  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave 
humbly  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhip,  that  I  thought 
you  undertook  to  make  out  that  my  notion  of  ideas  ^vas 
inconiiitent  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.  But 
that  which  your  lordfhip  inflances  in  here,  is  not,  that 
I  yet  know,  any  article  of  the  chrifiian  faith.  The  re- 
furrection of  the  dead,  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article 
of  the  chriltian  fnith  :  but  that  the  refurredUon  of  the 
fame  body,  in  your  lordlhip's  fenfe  of  the  fame  body, 
is  an  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  is  what,  1  confefs,  I 
do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Telfament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  con- 
tained all  the  articles  of  the  chiiltian  faith)  I  find  our 

Saviour 
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Saviour  and  the  apoftles  to  preach  the  refurredlon  of 
the  dead,  and  the  refurreclion  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places :  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place,  where  the 
refurredion  of  the  fame  body  is  fo  much  as  mentioned. 
Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  cafe,  I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  place  of  the  New  Teftament  (where  the 
general  refurredlion  at  the  lad  day  is  fpoken  of)  any 
fuch  expreflion  as  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  much 
\d%  of  the  fame  body.  And  it  may  feem  to  be,  not 
without  fome  fpecial  reafon,  that  where  St.  Paul's  dif- 
courfe  was  particularly  concerning  the  body,  and  fo  led 
him  to  name  it ;  yet  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  refurredion^ 
he  fays,  you,  and  not  your  bodies,     i  Cor.  vi.  14. 

I  fay,  the  general  refurredion  at  the  laft  day  ;  becaufe 
where  the  refurredlion  of  fome  particular  perfons,  pre- 
fently  upon  our  Saviour's  refurredlion,  is   mentioned, 

the  words  are,  "  The  graves  were  opened^ 
Matth.xxvii.     ,,  ^^^  j^^j^y  i^Q^-gg  ^f  l-^-j^j-g^  ^,j^-^l^  ^^p^^ 

^  *  "  arofe  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 

•'  his  refurreclion,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
*'  appeared  to  many.**  Of  which  peculiar  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  refurredlion,  the  paiTage  itfelf  gives  a  reafoa 
in  thefe  words,  **  appeared  to  many ;"  i.  e.  thofe  who 
flept,  appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known  to  be  rifen.  But  this 
could  not  be  known,  unlefs  they  brought  with  them  the 
evidence,  that  they  were  thofe  who  had  been  dead, 
whereof  there  were  thefe  two  proofs ;  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but 
appeared  to  be  the  fame  to  thofe  who  had  known  them 
formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had  been  dead  fo  long, 
that  all  who  knew^  them  once  alive  were  now^  gone,  thofe 
to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be 
men,  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  rifen  from 
the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead. 
All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known,  was, 
that  they  were  fo  many  living  Grangers,  of  whofe  refur- 
rec^tion  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  necelTary  therefore, 
that  they  Ihould  come  in  fuch  bodies,  as  might  in  make 
and  fize,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  fame  they  had  before, 
that  they  might  be  known  to  thofe  of  their  acquaints 
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^.hce  whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they 
were  fuch  as  were  newly  dead,  whole  bodies  were  not 
dillolved  and  dillipatcd  ;  and  therefore  it  is  particularly 
faid  here  (differently  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general 
refurredion)  that  their  bodies  arofe  :  becaufe  they  were 
the  fame  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  mo- 
ment before  they  rofe. 

But  your  lordlhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  mufl  be  the 
fame  body:  and  let  us  grant,  that  your  lordlhip,  nay, 
and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved  it  mud:  be  the 
fame  body  ;  will  you  therefore  lay,  that  he  holds  what 
is  inconlillent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never 
feen  this  your  lordihip's  interpretation  of  the  fcripturc, 
nor  your  reafons  for  the  fame  body,  in  your  {^:w'i(i  of 
fame  body ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  underfland- 
ing  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them  ;  believes 
what  the  fcripture  propofes  to  him,  viz.  that  at  the  laft 
day  "  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,"  without  determining 
whether  it  fhould  be  with  the  very  fame  bodies  or  no  ? 

I  know  your  lordfnip  pretends  not  to  erect  your  par- 
ticular interpretations  of  fcripture  into  articles  of  faith  ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  *'  the  dead  fhall  be 
"  raifed,"  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the  fcrip^ 
ture  propofes  ;  and  cannot  be  accufed  of  holding  any 
thing  inconfiftent  with  it,  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  what 
he  holds  is  inconfiitent  with  another  propolition,  viz. 
*'  that  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  bodies," 
in  your  lordihip's  {it\\{^ ;  which  I  do  not  find  propofed 
in  holy  writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordfliip  argues, ''  it  mufl  be  the  fame  body ;" 
which,  as  you  explain  fame  body,  "  is  not  the  fanK*  in- 
"  dividual  particles  of  matter,  which  were  united  at  the 
*'  point  of  death  ;  nor  the  fame  particles  of  matter,  that 
''  the  finner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commilhon  of  his 
'*  fins.  But  that  it  mull  be  the  fame  material  fubllance, 
'*"  which  was  vitally  united  to  the  foul  here  ;"  i.  e.  as  I 
underiland  it,  the  flime  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were,  fome  time  during  his  li(e  here,  vitally  united 
to  the  foul. 

Your  firft  argument,  to  prove  that  it  muft  be  the 

fame  body  in  thi;i  fcufc  of  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from 
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thefe  words  of  our  Saviour :  '^  All  that  are 
John  V.  28,  a  jj^  ^\^Q  graves  fhall  hear  his  voice,  and 
^9'  cf  fh^ji  come  forth."     From  whence  your 

lordfliip  argues,  that  thefe  words,  *'  ail  that  are  in 
*'  the  graves/'  relate  to  no  other  fubflance,  than  what 
was  united  to  the  foul  in  life ;  becaufe  **  a  different 
<'  fubftance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and 
"  to  come  out  of  them."  Which  words  of  your  lord- 
fliip's,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  foul 
too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and  raifed  out  of  it  at  the 
laft  day.  For  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  can  a  different  fub- 
''  ftance  be  faid  to  be  in  their  graves,  and  come  out  of 
*^  them?"  So  that  according  to  this  interpretation  of 
thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  fubftance  being 
raifed,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other  fubftance 
hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called  comes  out  of 
the  grave ;  and  no  other  fubftance  coming  out  of  the 
grave,  but  what  was  in  the  grave,  any  one  muft  con- 
clude, that  the  foul,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make 
no  part  of  the  perfon  that  is  raifed,  unlefs,  as  your  lord- 
fhip argues  againft  me,  ''  you  can  make  it  out,  that  a 
**  fubftance  which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out 
'*  of  it,"  or  that  the  foul  is  no  fubftance. 

But  fetting  alide  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  another 
thing  that  will  make  any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your 
interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  be  neceffarily  to  be 
received  as  their  true  fenfe,  is,  that  it  will  not  be  very 
cafily  reconciled  to  your  faying,  you  do  not  mean  by  the 
fame  body  "  the  fame  individual  particles  which  were 
*•  united  at  the  point  of  death."  And  yet  by  this  in- 
terpretation of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can  mean  no 
other  particles  but  fuch  as  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death :  becaufe  you  mean  no  other  fubftance,  but  what 
comes  out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  fubftance,  no  particles 
come  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the  grave :  and  I 
think  your  lordfliip  will  not  fay,  that  the  particles  that 
were  feparate  from  the  body  by  perfpiration,  before  the 
point  of  death,  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordfliip,  I  find,  has  an  anfwer  to  this  ;  viz. 
'^  that  by  comparing  this  with  other  places,  you  find 
\[  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour  above  quoted]  are  to 

''  be 
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*'  be  undcrftood  of  the  fubflance  of  the  body,  to  ^\•hich 
*•  the  foul  was  united  ;  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  lord- 
*'  ihip  writ  of  j  thofe  individual  particles/'  i.  e.  thofe 
individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave  at  the  refur- 
redion  :  for  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make  your  lord- 
ihip's  fenfe  entire,  and  to  have  the  purpofc  of  your 
anfwer  here.  And  then  methinks  this  laft  fenfe  of  our 
Saviour's  words  given  by  your  lordfliip,  wholly  over- 
turns the  fenfe  which  you  have  given  of  them  above; 
W'here  from  thofe  words  you  prefs  the  belief  of  the  refur- 
redlion  of  the  fame  body,  by  this  (Irong  arc^ument,  that 
a  fubftance  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Chrifl, 
^'  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave." 
There  (as  far  as  I  can  underfland  your  words)  your 
lordfhip  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words  muft  be  un- 
derflood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  **  unlefs,  as  your 
*'  lordfhip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out  that  a  fubftance 
*'  which  was  never  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it," 
And  here  your  lordfliip  exprefly  fays,  *'  that  our  Savi- 
*^  cur's  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  fubftance  of 
*'  that  body,  to  which  the  foul  was  [at  any  time]  unit- 
*'  ed,  and  not  to  thofe  individual  particles  that  are  in 
*'  the  grave."  Which  put  together,  feems  to  me  to  fay, 
that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  thofe 
particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thofe  parti- 
cles only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  alfo  which 
have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  but 
never  were  in  the  grave. 

The  next  text  your  lordfliip  brings,  to  make  the  re- 
furredtion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  fenfe,  an  article  of 
faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  For  we  ^  z^^^y^  10, 
*'  muft  all  appear  before  the  judgment-feat 
*'  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
''  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
"  it  be  good  or  bad."  To  which  your  lordfliip  fub- 
joins  this  queftion  ;  "  Can  thefe  words  be  underftood  of 
"  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body  in  which. 
*'  thefe  things  were  done  ?"  Anfw.  A  man  may  fufpend 
his  determimng  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  to  be,  that  a 
fmner  fliall  fuffer  for  his  iins  in  the  very  fame  body 
wherein  he  committed  them  ;  bccaufe  St.  Paul  docs  not 
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fay'  he  fliall  have  the  very  fame  body  when  he  fufferSy 
that  he  had  when  he  finned.  The  apoille  fays  indeed^ 
*'  done  in  his  body."  The  body  he  had,  and  did  things 
in  at  five  or  fifteen,  was  no  doubt  his  body,  as  much  as 
that  which  he  did  things  in  at  fifty  was  his  body,  though 
his  body  were  not  the  very  fame  body  at  thofe  different 
acres  :  and  fo  will  the  body,  which  he  fl^iall  have  after 
the  refurrcclion,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very 
fame  with  that  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty. 
He  that  at  threefcore  is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  mur- 
der he  committed  at  twenty,  is  punilhed  for  what  he 
did  in  his  body  ;  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body 
at  threefcore,  be  not  the  fame,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame 
individual  particles  of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which 
he  had  forty  years  before.  When  your  lordfhip  has 
refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  that  fame  immutable  he  is, 
which  at  the  laft  judgment  fliall  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body  ;  your  lordfhip  will  eafily  fee,  that  the  body 
he  had,  when  stn  embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child 
playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a  wife,  and  when 
bed-rid  dying  of  a  confumption,  and  at  laft,  which  ht 
fliall  have  after  his  refurredtion ;  are  each  of  them  his 
body,  though  neither  of  them  be  the  fame  body,  th6 
one  with  the  other. 

But  farther  to  your  lordfhip's  queflion,  ^'  can  thefe 
''  w^ords  be  underftood  of  any  other  material  fubflance, 
*'  but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done?"  I 
anfwer,  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  undcrllood  of 
•another  material  fubflance,  than  that  body  in  which 
thefe  things  were  done ;  becaufe  your  lordlhip  teaches 
me,  and  gives  me  a  ftrong  reafon  fo  to  underfland  them. 
Your  lordlhip  fays,  that  *'  you  do  not  fay  the  fime  par- 
*'  tides  of  matter,  which  the  fmner  had  afe  the  very 
**  time  of  the  commilTion  of  his  fins,  fliall  be  raifed  at. 
*'  the  laft  day."  And  your  lordlhip  gives  this  reafon 
for  it :  ^'  for  then  a  long  finner  muft  have  a  vaft  body, 
*'  confidering  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by 
*'  perfpiration."  Now,  my  lord,  if  the 'apoillc's  words, 
as  your  lordihip  would  argue,  cannot  be-underftood  of 
any  other  material  fubltance,  but  that  body  in  which 
thefe  things  were  done  ]  and  nobody,  upon  the  removal 
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or  change  of  fomc  of  the  particles  that  at  any  time  inake 
it  up,  is  the  fame  material  fubflance,  or  the  fame  body  : 
it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  cither  the  finner 
muft  have  all  the  fame  individual  particles  vitally  United 
to  his  foul,  when  he  is  raifed,  that  he  had  vitally  united 
to  his  foul,  when  he  finned:  or  elfc  St.  Paul's  words 
here  cannot  be  undcrllood  to  mean  the  fame  body  in 
which  ''  the  things  were  done."  For  if  there  were  other 
particles  of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  thing  was 
done,  than  in  that  which  is  raifed,  that  which  is  raifed 
cannot  be  the  fame  body  in  which  they  were  done: 
iinlcfs  that  ^lone,  which  has  jufl:  all  the  flime  individual 
particles  when  any  action  is  done,  being  the  fame  body 
wherein  it  vas  done,  that  alfo,  which  has  not  the  fame 
individual  particles  wherein  that  action  was  done,  can 
be  the  fame  body  wherein  it  was  done  ;  which  is  in  effect 
to  make  the  fame  body  fometimes  to  be  the  fame,  and 
fometimes  not  the  fame. 

Your  lordfnip  thinks  it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  body 
to  have  not  all,  but  no  other  particles  of  niatter,  but 
fuch  as  were  fometime  or  other  vitally  united  to  the 
foul  before  :  but  fuch  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the 
particles  fometime  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  is 
no  more  the  fame  body  wherein  the  actions  were  done 
in  .tb£  diftant  parts  of  the  longfinncr's  life,  than  that  is 
-the  fame  body  in  v/hich  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three 
quarters,  of  the  fame  particles,  that  made  it  up,  arc 
wanting.  For  example;  a  linner  has  acted  here  in  his 
body  an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  but 
with  what  body  ?  The  fair.e,  fays  your  lordlhip,  that  he 
acted  in  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  lays  ''  he  mult  receive  the 
''  things  done  in  his  body."  What  therefure  muft  his^ 
body  ac" the  refurrecticn  confift  of?  Mull  it  confill  of 
all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally 
united  to  his  foul?  for  they,  in  fucceflion,  have  all  of 
them  made  up  his  body,  wherein  he  did  thcle  things. 
No,  fays  your  lordfliip,  tliat  would  make  his  body  too 
valt  ;  it  fufnces  to  make  the  fame  body  in  which  the 
thino-s  v>  ere  done,  that  it  confWls  of  \om(^  of  the  parti- 
cles,''and  no  other  but  fuch  as  were  fometime,  during 
his   life,  vitalW  united  to  his  foul,     But  according  to 
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this  account,  his  body  at  the  refurredion  being,  as  your 
lordfhip  feems  to  limit  it,  near  the  fame  fize  it  was  in 
feme  part  of  his  life  ;  it  will  be  no  more  the  fame  body, 
in  which  the  things  were  done  in  the  diftant  parts  of  his 
life,  than  that  is  the  fame  body,  in  which  half,  or  three 
quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  matter,  that  then 
made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example,  let  his  body, 
at  fifty  years  old,  conlift  of  a  million  of  parts  ;  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  at  leafl  of  thofe  parts  will  be  different 
from  thofe  which  made  up  his  body  at  ten  years,  and  at 
an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles 
that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  feafon  of 
his  life ;  or  to  gather  them  promifcuoufly  out  of  thofe 
which  at  different  times  have  fucceflively  been  vitally 
united  to  his  foul ;  they  will  no  more  make  the  fame 
body,  which  was  his,  wherein  fome  of  his  actions  were 
done,  than  that  is  the  fame  body,  which  has  but  half 
the  fame  particles  :  and  yet  all  your  lordfhip's  argum.ent 
here  for  the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays  it  mufl 
be  his  body,  in  which  thefe  things  were  done  ;  which  ic 
could  not  be,  "  if  any  other  fubflance  were  joined  to 
"  it,*'  i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the 
body,  which  vv  ere  not  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  when 
the  adlion  was  done. 

Again,  your  lordfhip  fays,  "  that  you  do  not  fay  the 
''  fame  individual  particles  [fhall  make  up  the  body  at 
*'  the  refurredionj  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
*'  death ;  for  there  mufl  be  a  great  alteration  in  them, 
*'  in  a  lingering  difeafe,  as,  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  con- 
*'  fumption/*  Becaufe  it  is  likely  your  lordfhip  thinks 
thefe  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafled,  withered  body 
would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  flrong, 
vigorous,  well-fized  body,  as  it  has  pleafed  your  lord- 
fhip to  proportion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the 
rcfurredtion ;  and  therefore  fome  fmall  portion  of  the 
particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  foul,  fhall 
be  re-alTumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your 
lordfhip  judges  convenient:  but  the  greatefl:  part  of 
them  fhall  be  left  put,  to  avoid  the  making  his  body 
more  vafl  than  your  lordfhip  thinks  will  be  fit,  as  ap- 
pears by  thcfc  your  lordfhip's  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 
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lowing,  viz.  '*  that  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles 
**  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  of  commiflion  of  his 
*'  fins,  for  then  a  long  finner  mud  have  a  vafl  body." 

But  then  pray,  my  lord,  what  mud  an  embryo  do, 
who,  dying  within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally 
united  to  his  foul,  has  no  particles  of  matter,  which 
were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  body 
of  that  lize  and  proportion  which  your  lordfliip  feems 
to  require  in  bodies  at  the  rcfurred:ion  ?  or  mult  we  be- 
lieve he  fliall  remain  content  with  that  fmall  pittance  of 
matter,  and  that  yet  imperfed:  body  to  eternity  ;  becaufc 
it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  refurrection  of  the 
very  fame  body  ?  i.  e.  made  up  of  only  fuch  particles  as 
have  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul.  For  if  it  be  fo,  as 
your  lordfhip  fays,  **  that  life  is  the  refult  of  the  union 
'*  of  foul  and  body,"  it  will  follow,  that  the  body  of  an 
embryo,  dying  in  the  womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
thoufandth  part  of  an  ordinary  man.  For  fince  from  the 
firft  conception  and  beginning  of  formation,  it  has  lite, 
and  ''  life  is  the  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  with  the 
**  body ;"  an  embryo,  that  Ihall  die  either  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident 
prefently  after  it  has  life,  mud,  according  to  your  lord- 
ihip's  dodtrine,  remain  a  man  not  an  inch  long  to  eter- 
nity ;  becaufe  there  are  not  particles  of  matter,  formerly 
united  to  his  foul,  to  make  him  bigger ;  and  no  other 
can  be  made  ufe  of  to  that  purpole  :  though  what  greater 
congruity  the  foul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  once  vitally  united  to  it,  but  are  now  fo  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter,  which  it^ 
was  never  united  to ;  would  be  hard  to  determine,  it 
that  (hould  be  demanded. 

By  thefe,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  confcqucnces, 
one  may  fee  what  fervice  they  do  to  religion  and  the 
chriftian  dodrine,  who  raife  qucilions,  and  make  arti- 
cles of  faith  about  the  refurre(ition  of  the  fame  body, 
where  the  fcripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fame  body;  or 
if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  fmall  reprimand  to  thole  who 
make  fuch  an  inquiry.  **  But  fome  man  ^  ^^^  ^^.^ 
"  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ?  and  ^.^  ^^^ 
*'  with  what   body  do  thev  conr.c?    Thou 
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^'  fool,  that  which  thou  foweft  is  not  quickened  except 
^'  it  die.  And  that  which  thou  foweft,  thou  fowert  not 
"  that  body  that  Ihall  be,  but  bare  grain  ;  it  may  chance 
*'  of  wheat  or  fome  other  grain:  but  God  giveth  it  a 
^'  body  as  it  hath  pleafed  him.*'  Words,  I  fliould  think, 
fufficient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or 
againll:  the  fame  body  being  raifed  at  the  lafl  day.  It 
fuffices,  that  all  the  dead  Ihall  be  raifed,  and  every  one 
appear  and  anfwer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life,  and 
receive  according  to  the  things  he  hath  done  in  his  body, 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has 
faid  nothing  inconfiftent  herewith,  I  prefume  may,  and 
muft  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  incon- 
fiftent with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead. 

But  your  lordPnip,  to  prove  the  refurrediion  of  the 
fame  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  farther  afks',  ''  how 
*'  could  it  be  faid,  if  any  other  fubftance  be  joined  to 
"  the  foul  at  the  refurrection,  as  its  body,  that  they  were 
*'  tlie  things  done  in  or  by  the  body?"  Anfw.  Juft  as 
it  may  be  faid  of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that 
hath  then  another  fubftance  joined  to  his  foul,  than  he 
had  at  tVvcnty,  that  the  murder  or  drunkcnnefs  he  was 
guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body  :  how, 
•'  by  the  body"  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  fee. 

Your  lordihip  adds,  *'  and  St.  Paul's  difpute  about 
*'  the  manner  of  railing  the  body  might  foon  have  ended, 
''  if  there  was  n.o  neceffity  of  the  i'dinc  body."  Anfw. 
When  I  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  thefe 
words  to  prove  the  rcfurrecftion  of  the  fame  body,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  fnall  know 
what  to  fay  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  underftand, 
thatSt.  Paul  would  have  put  as  fnort  an  end  to  all  dif-r 
putes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that  there  was 
a  necelhcy  of  the  fame  body,  or  that  it  Hiould  be  the 
iame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring  for  the  fame 

Cor  XV         tiody,  is,  ''  if  there  be  no  refurreclion  of  the 

j6."'^^*        *'  dead,   then  is  not  Chrifi  raifed."     P'rom 

which  your  lordihip  argues,  *'  it  feems  then 

"  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed  as   his  was."     I  grant 

pthcr  dead,  as  certainly  raifed  as   Chrifi:  was ;  for  elie 

his 

I:        ' 
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his  refurretflion  would  be  of  no  ufc  to  mankind.  But 
I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows  that  they  ihall  be  raifcd 
with  the  fame  body,  as  your  lordlhip  infers  in  thcfe 
words  annexed  ;  '*  and  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether 
'*  his  body  was  the  fame  material  fubllance  which  was 
"  united  to  his  foul  before  ?"  I  anfwer,  none  at  all  ;  nor 
that  it  had  jufl:  the  fame  dillinguifhable  lineaments  and 
rnarks,  yea,  and  the  fame  wounds  that  it  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If  therefore  your  lordfhip  will  argue 
from  other  bodies  being  raifcd  as  his  was,  that  they 
rnuft  keep  proportion  with  his  in  -famenefs ;  then  wc 
muft  believe,  that  every  man  fhall  be  raifed  with  the 
fame  lineaments  and  other  notes  of  didindtion  he  hid  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds  yet  open, 
if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  raifed  ;  which 
feems  to  me  fcarce  reconcilcablc  w  ith  what  your  lord- 
fhip fays  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  :;  confumption,  and 
dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confifl:  or  no  with  your  lordfhip*s 
meaning  in  that  place,  this  to  me  feems  aconfequencc 
that  will  need  to  be  better  proved,  viz.  that  our  bodies 
mull  be  raifed  the  fame,  juit  as  our  Saviour's  was?  be- 
caufe St.  Paul  fays,  ''  if  there  be  no  refurrecbion  of  the 
"  dead,  then  is  not  Chrifl:  rifen."  For  it  may  be  a 
good  confequencc,  Chrifl:  is  rifen,  and  therefore  there 
lliall  be  a  refurrcction  of  inc  dead  ;  and  yet  this  may  no: 
be  a  good  confequencc,  Chrill  was  raifcd  w  ith  the  fame 
body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men  lluill  be 
xaifed  with  the  fame  body  they  had  at  their  death,  con-r 
rrary  to  what  your  lordlhip  fays  concerning  a  fat  man 
dying  of  a  consumption.  But  the  c[\{c  I  think  far  dif- 
fe'rent  betwixt  our  Saviour,  and  thofc  to  be  railed  at  the 
Jait  day. 

I.  His  body  faw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to 
give  him  another  body,  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other 
particles,  which  were  not  contained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the 
o-iave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  w  as  laid  there,  had  been  to 
IjeRroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any 
need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  ot  a  man's 
body  long  fmce  diifolved  and  mouldered  into  dud  and 
atoms  (whereof  poiFibly  a  great  part  may  have  under. 
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gone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  other  concrc^ 
tions  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  parti- 
cles of  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make 
his  body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  dif- 
ferent particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  his  life  make  his  body ;  I  think  no  reafon  can  be 
given. 

This  may  ferve  to  fhow,  why,  though  the  materials 
of  our  Saviour^s  body  were  not  changed  at  his  refurrec- 
tion  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  body  of  a  man, 
dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at  the  laft 
day  have  feveral  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without 
any  inconvenience.  Since  whatever  matter  is  vitally 
united  to  his  foul,  is  his  body,  as  much  as  is  that,  which 
was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  his  life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  lize,  fhape,  figure,  and  linea- 
ments of  our  Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into 
which  doubting  Thomas  put  his  fingers  and  hand,  were 
to  be  kept  in  the  raifed  body  of  our  Saviour,  the  fame 
they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  convidion  to  his  difci- 
ples,  to  whom  he  fhowed  himfelf,  and  who  were  to  be 
v.itneifes  of  his  refurredion,  that  their  maflcr,  the  very 
fame  man,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  raifed 
again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and  eat 
before  them  after  he  was  rifen,  to  give  them  in  all  points 
full  fatisfaction  that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  not 
another,  nor  a  fpedre  or  apparition  of  him :  though  I 
do  not  think  your  lordfhip  will  thence  argue,  that  be- 
caufe  others  are  to  be  raifed  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is 
neccflary  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his  refur- 
rcdlion,  others  at  the  lafi:  day  Ihall  eat  and  drink  after 
they  arc  raifed  from  the  dead  ;  which  fecms  to  me  as 
good  an  argument,  as  becaufe  his  undilfolvcd  body  was 
raifed  out  of  the  grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  entire,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  new  particles,  therefore  the  cor- 
rupted and  confumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  refurrec- 
tion  (hall  be  new-framed  only  out  of  thofe  fcattered  par- 
ticles, which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls, 
without  the  Icafi  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom  of  new 
matter.     But  at  the  lall  day,  when  all  men-arc  raifed, 

there 
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there  will  be  no  need  to  be  afllircd  of  any  one  particular 
man's  refurredlion.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  fliall 
appear  before  the  judgmcnr-fcat  of  Chrifl,  to  receive 
according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  former  life;  but 
in  what  fort  of  body  he  fliall  appear,  or  of  what  parti- 
cles made  up,  the  fcripture  having  faid  nothing,  but 
that  it  jQiall  be  a  fpiritual  body  raifed  in  incorruption, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  lordfhip  afks,  "  were  they  [who  faw  our  Saviour 
**  after  his  refurredion]  witnelles  only  of  fonic  material 
'*  fubilance,  then  united  to  his  foul  ?"  In  anfwer,  I  beg 
your  lordfliip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofc  our 
Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the  wit- 
nelTes  that  were  to  fee  him,  and  teftify  his  rcfurrcction) 
by  his  foul,  that  could  neither  be  feen,  nor  known  to  be 
the  fame ;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be  feen,  and,  by 
the  difcernible  ftrudture  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to 
be  the  fame?  When  your  lordfhip  has  refolved  that,  all 
that  you  fay  in  that  page  will  anfwer  itfelf.  But  becaufe 
one  man  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  fame,  but  by 
the  outward  vifible  lineaments,  and  fenfiblc  marks  he 
has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  diilinguilhed  by  ;  will 
your  lordfhip  therefore  argue,  that  the  great  judge  at 
the  lafb  day,  who  gives  to  each  man,  whom  he  raifes, 
his  new  body,  fliall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who, 
unlefs  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  juil  of  the 
fame  figure,  fize,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very 
fame  individual  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life? 
Whether  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  rcfurrecl:ion  of 
the  fame  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much 
to  the  ftrengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the 
refurredion  of  the  dead,  I  Ihall  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurreclion  of  the  fame 
body  to  be  an  article  of  fa'ith,  your  lordlhip  fays  :  "  but 
''  the  apoftle  infifts  upon  the  rcfurredion  of  Chrift,  not 
"  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  poilibility  of  ours,  but 
''  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  firfl- 
''  fruits;  Chrill:  the  firll-fruits,  afterwards  ^^^  ^^ 
''  they  that  are  Chrift's  at  his  coming."  20,23.'''' 
Anfw.  No  doubt  the  rcfurredion  oi  Chrift 
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is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  our  refurredlion.  But  is  it 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  refurrcclion  of  the  fame  body, 
confillinc;  of  the  fame  individual  particles  which  con^ 
curred  to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter?  I  confefs  I 
fee  no  fuch  confequence. 

But  your  lordfliip  goes  on :  *'  St.  Paul  was  aware  of 
"  the  objedions  in  men's  minds,  about  the  refurredlion 
*'  of  the  fame  body  ;  and  it  is  of  great  confequence,  as 
*'  to  this  article,  to  fliow  upon  what  grounds  he  pro- 
*^  ceeds.  But  fome  men  will  fay,  how^  are  the  dead 
^'  raifed  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?  Firft, 
*'  he  ihows,  that  the  feminal  parts  q^  plants  are  won^ 
"  derfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God, 
•'  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation.'*  Anfvv.  I  do  not 
perfectly  underlland  what  it  is  *'  for  the  feminal  parts 
*'  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary 
'^  providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegeta- 
*'  tion ;"  or  elfe  perhaps  I  fhould  better  fee  how  this 
here  tends  to  the  proof  of  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame 
body,  in  your  lerdiliip's  fenfe. 

It  continues,  *'  they  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of 
"  fome  other  grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath 
"  pleafed  him,  and  to  every  feed  his  ow^n  body.  Here, 
*'  fays  your  lordfliip,  is  an  identity  of  the  material  fub- 
"  fiance  fuppofed."  It  may  be  fo,  Put  to  me  a  diver- 
{ity  of  the  material  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  the  component 
particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or  in  dired  words  faid.  For 
the  v.ords  of  St.  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run  thus, 
y^j.^  ''  that  which  thou  fowefl,  thou  fowefl  not 

''  that  body  which  fliall  be,  but  bare  grain  :" 
and  fo  on,  as  your  lordftiip  has  fet  down  the  remainder 
of  them.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural 
argument  feems  to  me  to  Hand  thus  :  if  the  body  that 
is  put  in  the  earth  in  fowing,  is  not  that  body  which 
lliall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave,  is  not 
that,  i.  e.  the  fame,  body  that  ihall  be. 

iiut  your  lordiliip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body,  by 
thcfc  three  Greek  ^\ords  of  the  text,  to  Uiov  crM[xoc,  which 
your  ]or(irni[)  interprets  thus,  '*  that  proper  body  which 
''  belongs  to  it,"    A;if\y.  Indeed  by  thofe  Greek  wprd;^ 

T9 
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fo  1$io]^  (r£jw,a,  whether  cur  tranflators  have  rightly  ren- 
dered them   "his  own  body,"   or  your  lordlhip  more 
rightly  **  that   proper  body  which   belongs   to  it,"    I 
formerly  underftood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  feed,   God  con- 
tinued every    fpccies  diflinct  ;   fo  that   from   grains   of 
wheat  fown,  root,  flalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains,  of  wheat, 
Avere  produced,  and  not  thofe  of  bai  ley  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft  :  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of**  to  every  feed 
'*  his  own  body."     No,  fays  your  lordlhip,  thefe  words 
prove,  that  to  every  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain 
of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  proper  body  that 
belongs  to  it,  Avhich  is  the  fame  body  with  the  graia 
that  was  fown.     Anfw.   This  I  confefs  I  do  not  under- 
ftand;  bccaufe  I  do  not  underftand  how  one  individual 
grain  can  be  the  fame  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred 
individual  grains,  for  fuch  fometimes  is  the  increafe. 

But  your  lordlhip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  lordlliip, 
*'  every  feed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  after- 
*'  w  ards  fo  much  enlarged,  and  in  grain  the  feed  is  cor- 
''  rupted  before  its  germination ;  but  it  hath  its  proper 
*'  organical  parts,  which  makes  it  the  fame  body  with 
•'rthat  which  it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be 
''  not  divided  into  lobes  as  other  feeds  are,  yet  it  hath 
*'  been  found,  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  that 
"  upon  fcparating  the  membranes  thefe  feminal  parts 
"  are  difcerned  in  them,  which  afterwards  grow  up  to 
*'  that  body  which  we  call  corn."  In  which  words  I 
crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  your  lordlhip  fuppofes,  that 
a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and 
yet  continue  the  fame  body  ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot 

underftand.  ,  ,   ,     r  11 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  lo,  and  that 
the  plant  in  its  full  growth  at  harveft,  increalcd  bv  a 
thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  matter 
added  to  it  as  it  had,  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  <rrain  that  was  fown,  was  the  very  lame  body  ;  yet  I 
do  ifot  think  that  your  lordlhip  will  fay,  that  every  mi- 
nute, infcnlible,  and  inconceivably  Inull  grain  ot  the 
hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  litilc  organized  fcminal 
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plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  fame  with  that  grain 
"iv'hich  contains  that  whole  little  feminal  plant,  and  all 
thofe  invifible  grains  in  it :  for  then  it  v.d.U  follow,  that 
one  grain  is  the  fame  with  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred 
diftind  grains  the  fame  with  one ;  which  I  fhall  be  able 
to  alTent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all  the  wheat  in 
the  world  is  but  one  grain. 

For,  I  bcfeech  you,  my  lord,  confider  what  it  is 
St.  Paul  here  fpeaks  of!  It  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  that 
which  is  fown  and  dies;  i.e.  the  grain  that  the  huf- 
bandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  fow  in  his  field.  And 
of  this  grain  St.  Paul  fays,  ''  that  it  is  not  that  body 
*'  that  fhall  be."  Thefe  two,  viz.  "  that  which  is  fown, 
"  and  that  body  that  fhall  be,"  are  all  the  bodies  that 
St.  Paul  here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  agreement  or 
difference  of  men's  bodies  after  the  refurrecflion,  with 
thofe  they  had  before  they  died.  Now  I  crave  leave 
to  afk  your  lordfhip,  which  of  thcfe  two  is  that  little 
invifible  feminal  plant,  which  your  lordfhip  here  fpeafe 
of?  E)t)es  your  lordfhip  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is 
fown  ?  But  that  is  not  what  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  he  could 
not  mean  this  embryonated  little  plant,  for  he  could  not 
denote  it  by  thcfe  words,  •'  that  which  thou  foweft,"  for 
that  he  fays  mufl  die ;  but  this  little  embryonated  plant, 
contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fown,  dies  not :  or  does 
your  lordfhip  mean  by  it  *^  the  body  that  fhall  be?" 
But  neither  by  thefe  words,  '*  the  body  that  fhall  be," 
can  St.  Paul  be  fuppofcd  to  denote  this  infcnfible  little 
embryonated  plant ;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  con- 
tained in  the  feed  that  is  fown,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  body  chat  fhall  be. 
And  therefore,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  of  what  ufe  it  is 
to  your  lordfhip  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  not ;  and  to  make  that  the  fame  or 
not  the  fame  with  any  other,  when  thofe  which  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two  vifible 
fenfible  bodies,  the  grain  fown,  and  the  corn  grown  up 
to  ear ;  with  neither  of  which  this  infenfible  embryonat- 
ed plant  can  be  the  fame  body,  unlefs  an  infenfible  body 
can  be  the  fame  body  with  a  fenfible  body,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten  thoufand,  or  an 

hundred 
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hundred  thoufand  times  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I 
confefs,  I  fee  not  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame  body 
proved  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  to  be  an  article  of 
faith. 

Your  lordfhip  goes  on  :  *'  St.  Paul  indeed  fiith,  that 
*^  we  fow  not  that  body  that  fhall  be  ;  but  he  fpcaks  not 
*^  of  the  identity  but  the  perfedion  of  it."  Here  my 
underftanding  fails  me  again:  for  I  cannot  undcrfland 
St.  Paul  to  fay,  that  the  fame  identical  fcnliblc  grain  of 
wheat,  which  was  fown  at  feed-time,  is  the  very  fame 
with  every  grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvcft,  that 
fprang  from  it :  yet  fo  I  muft  undcrfland  it,  to  make  it 
prove  that  the  fame  fcnfible  body,  that  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  fliall  be  the  very  fame  vvith  that  which  fliall  be 
raifed  at  the  refurredlion.  For  1  do  not  know  of  any 
feminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  carcafe  of 
any  man  or  woman ;  which,  as  your  lordfliip  fays,  ia 
feeds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts,  fliall  afterwards 
be  enlarged,  and  at  the  refurredlion  grow  up  into  the 
fame  man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any  feed  or  feminal 
parts,  either  of  plant  or  animal,  "  fo  wonderfully  im- 
*^  proved  by  the  providence  of  God,"  whereby  the  fame 
plant  or  animal  fhould  beget  itfelf;  nor  ever  heard,  that 
it  was  by  divine  providence  deligned  to  produce  the 
fame  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  nnd 
diftinct  individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the  :aine 
fpecies. 

Your  Iordihip*s  next  words  are,  ''  and  although  there 
'^  be  fuch  a  difference  from  the  grain  itfelf,  when  it 
*^  comes  up  to  be  perfcdl  corn,  with  root,  f^cilk,  blade, 
*'  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  ounvard  appearance 
''  not  to  be  the  fame  body;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
^*  feminal  and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the  fimc, 
*'  as  the  man  grown  up  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo  in 
^'  the  womb.**  Anfw.  It  docs  not  appear,  bv  a.i;  thing 
I  can  find  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compared  the 
body  produced  with  the  feminal  and  organical  parts 
contained  in  the  grain  it  fprang  from,  but  with  the 
W'hole  fenfible  grain  that  was  fown.  Microfcopcs  had 
not  then  difcovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  feed  ; 
and  fuppofing  it  fliould  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul 
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(though  in  the  fcripture  we  find  little  revelation  of  na^ 
tural  philofophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to, 
could  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  them,  nor  ferve  at  all 
cither  to  inftruel  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that 
thofe  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewen-^ 
hocke;  yet  your  lordfliip  thereby  proves  not  the  raifmg 
of  the  fame  body  :  your  lordfhip  fays  it  is  as  much  the 
fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add  body]  ''  as  a  man  grown  up 
"  is  the  fame"  (fame  what,  I  befeech  your  lordfliip?) 
*'  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb."  For  that  the  body 
of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  the  body  of  the  man 
grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  I  think  no  one  will  fay  ; 
unlefs  he  can  perfuadc  himfelf  that  a  body,  that  is  not 
a  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  fame  with  that  other; 
which  I  think  no  one  will  do,  till,  having  renounced 
this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and  reafoning^ 
he  has  learnt  to  fay  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the 
fame. 

Your  lordfliip  goes  on :  "  and  although  many  argu-^ 
"  ments  may  be  ufed  to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the 
"  fame,  becaufc  life,  which  depends  upon  the  courfe  of 
**  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  refpiration  and  nutri- 
*'  tion,  is  fo  different  in  both  flates  ;  yet  that  man  would 
*'  be  thought  ridiculous,  that  iliould  ferioufly  affirm  that 
*'  it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  your  lordfhip  fays,  I 
•'  grant,  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
*'  plants  alters  not  the  identity  ;  and  that  the  organiza- 
*'  tion  of  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  cf 
"  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant." 
Anfw.  My  lord,  I  think  the  queflion  is  not  about  the. 
fame  man,  but  the  fame  body :  for  though  I  do  fay, 
(fomewhat  differently  from  what  your  lordfnip  fets 
^^,     .    ..        down  as  my  words  here)   *'  that  which  ha^s 
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c.  2-.  i±.  ^^^^  ^'^"^  organization,  as  is  nt  to  receive 

^'  and  diflribute  nourifliment,  fo  as  to  con- 
*'  tinue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a 
*'  plant,  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life  ;  continues 
''  to  be  the  fimie  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the 
*'  fame  lilc,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new 
*'  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant :" 
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yet  I  do  not  remember  that  1  any  where  fiu',  that  a  plant, 
Vvhich  was  once  no  bigger  than  an  oaten-draw,  and 
afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the 
fame  body,  though  it  be  ftill  the  fame  plant. 

The  well  known  tree,  in  Epping-forell,  called  the 
king's-oak,  which  from  not  weighing  an  Ounce  at  fird, 
grew  to  have  many  tuns  of  timber  in  it,  was  all  along 
the  fame  oak,  the  very  fame  plant ;  but  nobody,  I  think, 
will  fay  it  was  the  fame  body  when  it  weighed  a  tun,  a.^ 
it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce ;  unlefs  he  has  a 
mind  to  lignalize  himfclf  by  faying,  that  that  is  the 
fame  body,  which  has  a  thoufand  particles  of  different 
matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the  fame :  which  is 
no  better  than  to  fay,  that  a  thoufand  different  particles 
are  but  one  and  the  fame  particle,  and  one  and  the  fame 
particle  is  a  thoufand  different  particles ;  a  thoufand 
tim.es  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  fay  half  is  the  w  hole, 
or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half.  Which  will  be 
improved  ten  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  fnall  fiiy  (as 
your  lordfhip  feems  to  me  to  argue  here)  that  that  great 
oak  is  the  very  fam.e  body  w  ith  the  acorn  it  fprang  from, 
becaufe  there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,  which 
was  afterwards  (as  your  lordfnip  exprelTcs  it)  fo  much 
enlarged  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree :  for  this  embryo, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hun- 
dredth, or  perhaps  the  thoufmdth  part  of  the  acorn, 
and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  grown 
oak  ;  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn 
and  the  grown  oak  to  be  the  fame  body,  by  a  way 
wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one  particle 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  or  a  million,  is  the  fame  in  the 
one  body  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way  of 
reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurfe  and  her  fucking 
child  have  the  fame  body;  and  be  pall  doubt,  that  a 
mother  and  her  infant  have  the  fame  body.  But  this  is 
a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  cdablilh  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that 
your  lordfhip  fays  '*  I  have  darted,  which  is  apt  to  lea\e 
''  men's  minds  n^iore  doubtful  than  before." 

And  now  I  delire  your  lordihip  to  conlidcr  of  what 
life  it  is  to  you  in  the  prefcnt  cafe  to  quoie  out  of  my 
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ElTay  thefc  words,  ''  that  partaking  of  one  common 
*'  life  makes  the  identity  of  the  plant ;"  lince  the  quef- 
tion  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  ~  but  about  the 
identity  of  a  body  ;  it  being  a  very  difTereni  thing  to  be 
the  fame  plant,  and  to  be  the  fame  body  :  for  that  which 
makes  the  fame  plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  body  ; 
the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  fame  continued  vege- 
table life,  the  other  the  confiding  of  the  fame  numerical 
particles  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  iordfliip's  in- 
ference from  my  words  above-quoted,  in  thefe  which 
you  fubjoin,  feems  to  me  a  very  ftrange  one,  viz.  ''  fo 
"  that  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  life,  the  identity 
'*  is  conliftent  with  a  continued  fucceffion  of  parts;  and 
"  fo  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame  body  with  the 
''  grain  that  was  fovvn:"  for,  I  believe,  if  my  words, 
from  which  you  infer,  ''  and  fo  the  wheat  grown  up  is 
*'  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  fown,'*  were 
put  into  a  Iv-llogifm,  this  would  hardly  be  brought  to 
be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  lordfliip  goes  on  with  confequence  upon 
confequence,  though  1  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every 
where  to  fee  the  connexion,  till  you  bring  it  to  the  re- 
furredlion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connexion  of  your 
lordlhip's  words  is  as  followeth :  ''  and  thus  the  altera- 
**  tion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  refurreclion,  is 
*'  confident  with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and 
*'  life  be  the  fame;  and  this  -is  a  real  identity  of  the 
"  body,  which  depends  not  upon  confcioufnefs.  From 
*'  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  body, .  no 
*^  more  is  required,  but  reftoring  life  to  the  organized 
'^  parts  of  it.'*  If  the  queftion  were  about  railing  the 
fame  plant,  I  do  not  fay  but  there  might  be  fome  ap- 
pearance for  niaking  fuch  inference  from  my  words  as 
this  ;  "  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  plant, 
'*  no  more  is  required,  but  to  reflorc  life  to  the  organ- 
''  ized  parts  of  it.'*  But  this  dedudion,  wherein  from 
thofc  words  of  mine,  that  fpeak  only  of  the  identity  of 
a  plant,  your  lordOiip  infers  there  is  no  more  required 
to  make  the  fame  body,  than  to  mak<2  the  fame  plant, 
being  too  fubtile  for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to^find 
out. 
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Your  lordfliip  goes  on  and  fays,  that  I  grant  like  wife, 
"^^  that  the  identity  of  the  fame  man  coniifls  in  a  parti- 
"  cipation  of  the  fame'continued  life,  by  conllantly  ik'ct- 
\'  ing  particles  of  matter  in  fuccellion,  virally  united 
'"'to  the  Himc  organized  body."  Anfw.  1  Ipeak  in 
thefe  words  of  the  identity  of  the  fame  man  ;  and  your 
lordihip  thence  roundly  concludes,  *'  fo  that  there  is  no 
*'  difficulty  of  the  famenefs  of  the  body."  But  your 
iordllup  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  thefe  two  founds, 
man  and  body,  to  ftand  for  the  fame  thing ;  nor  the 
identity  of  the  man  to  be  the  fame  with  the  identity  of 
the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordfliip*s  words :  "  fo  that 
*'  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  famenefs  of  the  body, 
*'  if  life  were  continued  ;  and  if  by  divine  power  life  be 
^'  reflored  to  that  material  fubflance,  which  was  before 
"  united,  by  a  re-union  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no 
"  reafon  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  body  :  not  from  the 
''  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul,  but  from  that  life,  which  is 
*^  the  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body." 

If  I  underlland  your  lordihip  right,  you  in  thefe  words, 
from  the  paflages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue, 
that  from  thofe  words  of  mine  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
or  may  be  the  fame  body,  that  is  raifed  at  the  refurrec- 
tion.  If  fo,  my  lord,  your  lordihip  has  then  proved, 
that  my  book  is  not  inconfiftent  with,  but  conformable 
to  this  article  of  the  refurrev^tion  of  the  fame  body,  which 
your  lordfliip  contends  for,  and  will  have  to  be  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  :  for  though  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  the 
fame  bodies  fliall  be  raifed  at  the  laR  day,  yet  I  izo:  no- 
thing your  lordihip  has  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article 
of  faith. 

But  your  lordfnip  goes  on  with  your  proofs,  and  fays : 
"  but  St.  Paul  ftill  fuppofes  that  it  mull  be  that  mate- 
*^  rial  fubflance  to  which  the  foul  was  before  united. 
**  For,  faith  he,  "  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed 
*'  in  incorruption  ;  it  is  fown  in  dilhonour,  it  is  raifed 
"  in  glory  ;  it  is  fown  in  \vcaknefs,4;  is  raifed  in  power  ; 
''  it  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed  :i  fpi ritual  body." 
''  Can  fuch  a  material  fubllancc,  which  \\as  never  united 
''  to  the  body,  be  faid  to  be  fown  in  corruption,  and 
"  y   2  ''   weak- 
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*'  wcakncfs,  and  diflionour  ?  Either  therefore  he  mult: 
**  Ipcak  of  the  fame  body,  or  his  incaning  cannot  be 
*'  comprehended."  1  anfwer,  *^  can  fach  a  materia? 
**  fiibitance  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  faid 
**  to  be  fown/'  &:c.?  For  your  lordlhip  fays,  '[  you  do 
''  not  fay  the  fame  individual  particles,  which  were 
"  united  at  the  point  of  death,  ihall  be  raifed  at  the  laft 
*'  day;'*  and  no  other  particles  are  laid  in  the  grave, 
but  fuch  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either 
therefore  your  lordfliip  muft  fpeak  of  another  body  dif- 
ferent from  that  w  hich  was  fown,  which  ihall  be  raifed  ; 
or  elfe  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 
But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordlhip  proves 
it  to  be  St.  Paul's  meaning,  that  the  fame  body  ihall  be 
raifed  which  was  fown,  in  thcfe  following  words  :  *^  for 
*'  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  principle?" 
Anfw.  The  fcripture  being  expref»,  that  the  fame  per- 
fons  ihould  be  raifed  and  appear  before  the  judgment- 
feat  of  Chrill,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to 
what  he  had  done  in  his  body  ;  it  v/as  very  well  fuited 
to  common  apprehenfions  (which  refined  not  about 
*^  particles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul") 
to  fpeak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to  have  after 
the  refurredion,  as  he  w  ould  be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it  him- 
felf.  For  it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  the 
refurrecftion,  every  one  ordinarily  fpeaks  of  his  body  as 
the  fame,  though  in  a  ftricl  and  philofophical  fenfe,  as 
your  lordihip  fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.  Thus  it 
is  no  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay,  ''  this  body  of  mine 
•*  which  was  formerly  itrong  and  plump,  is  now  weak 
*'  and  wafted  ;"  though,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  you  are  fpeak- 
ing  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  body.  Revelation  declares 
nothing  any  where  concerning  the  fame  body,  in  your 
lordlhip's  {tn^t  of  the  flmie  body,  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  then  thought  of.  The  apodle  directly  pro- 
pofes  nothing  for  or  againll  the  lame  body,  as  ncceirary 
to  be  believed  :  that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is 
his  oppofing  and  condemning  fuch  curious  queflions 
about  the  body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  perplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  w^as  material  and  neceilary  for  them  to 
believe,  viz.  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men 
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m  a  future  date;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  tbar, 
mentioning  their  bodies,  he  Ihould  ufe  a  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  fuited  to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be 
hard  pofitively  to  conclude  any  thing  for  the  determin- 
ing of  this  quclHon  (efpecially  againil:  exprefTlons  in  the 
lame  difcourfe  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  lide)  in 
a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apoftle  thought  not 
neceffary  to  determine,  and  the  Spirit  of  (lod  thought 
not  fit  to  gratif)'  anyone's  curiolity  in. 

But  your  lordlhip  fays,  "  the  apoftle  fpcaks  plainly 
^'  of  that  body  which  was  once  quickened,  and  afier- 
''  wards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  redorcd  with 
*'  more  noble  qualities."  I  wifli  your  lordlhip  had 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  fpe:\ks  plainly 
of  that  numerical. body  that  was  once  quickened;  they 
would  prefently  decide  this  qucftion.  But  your  lord- 
lhip proves  it  by  thefe  following  words  of  St.  Paul  : 
*^  for  this  corruption  muft  put  on  incorruption,  and 
'*  this  mortal  miuif  put  on  immortality:"  to  which 
your  lordfliip  adds,  *'  that  you  do  not  fee  how  he  could 
'^  more  exprefly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible 
^^  bodv  w^ith  that  after  the  refurrcelion."  How  ex- 
preily  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apolUe,  Ihall  be  confidered 
by  and  bv.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  pafl:  doubt  that  your 
lordlhip  bed  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  fee.  But 
this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where 
in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  fo  many  occalions  for 
it,  if  it  had  been  ncccir-iry  to  have  been  believed)  but 
faid  lYi  exprefs  words,  that  the  fame  bodies  fliould  be 
raifed;  every  one  elfe  who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee  he  had 
more  expreOy  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which 
men  now  have,  w'ith  thofc  they  lliall  have  after  the  re- 
furreclion. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordfl^iip's  pcrint^,  is :  ''  and 
*'  that  without  any  refpec^t  to  the  principle  of  felf-con- 
''  fcioufnefs."  Anfw.  Thefe  words,  I  doubt  not,  have 
fome  meaning,  but  I  mull  o\v  n,  I  know  not  w  hat ;  either 
towards  the  proof  of  the  refurreclion  of  the  fame  b()dv, 
or  to  fliow  that  any  thing  I  have  faid  concerning  Itlt- 
confcioufncfs  is  inconfiHent :   for  I  do  not  remc.i.biT 
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that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the  identity  of  body 
conhikd  in  relf-confcioufncfs. 

From  your  preceding  wordsj  your  lordfnip  concludes 
thus  :  ''  and  fo  ^f  the  fcripture  be  the  foie  foundation  of 
"  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it."  My  lord,  to  make 
the  conclulion  unqueftionable,  I  hun^ibiy  conceive,  the 
words  muil  run  thus :  *'  and  fo  if  the  fcripture,  and  your 
'*  lordfnip's  interpretation  of  ir,  be  the  fole  foundation 
*^  of  our  faith  ;  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  bcx^y  is  an 
"  article  of  it."  For,  with  fubmifiion,  your  lordfl:iip 
has  neither  produced  exprefs  words  of  fcriptui-e  for  it, 
nor  {o  proved  that  to  be'  the  meaning  of  any  of  thofe 
words  of  fcfipture  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that 
a  man  who  reads  and  fmcerely  endeavours  to  underftand 
the  fcripture,  cannot  but  find  himfelf  obliged  to  bepeve, 
as  expredy,  ^^  that  the  fame  bodies  of  the  dead/'  in 
your  lordi'hip's  fenfe,  fliall  be  raifed,  as  '*  that  the  dead 
*'  fliail  be  raifed."  And  I  crave  leave  to  give  your 
lordfhip  this  one  reafcn  for  it : 
I  Cor  XV  ^^  ^'^^   reads  with  attention    this   dif- 

ccurfe  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  difcourfes  of 
the  refurreclion,  will  fee  that  he  plainly  diflinguifhes 
between  the  dead  that  fiiall  be  raifed,  and  the  bodies  of 

the  dead.  For  it  is  tj/.poL  Tsrocvlsg,  o),  are  the 
ver.  15,  22,     nominative  cafes  to  g-y^/poi/lat.  Lo}Q-7TOiM(Tov\a,i. 

2  ^      2Q      5  2  I       I  ■'      D  •» 

--'  52!  *  £ysp0y'crok7«j,  all  along,  and  not  a^iy.c^y^y  bodies, 
which  one  may  wdth  reafon  think  would 
fomewhere  or  other  have  been  exprefied,  if  all  this  had 
been  faid,  to  propofe  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the 
very  fame  bodies  fnould  be  raifed.  The  fame  manner 
of  fpeaking  the  Spirit  of  God  obferves  all  through  the 
New  Tellament,  where  it  is  faid,  "  raife  *  the  dead, 
^'  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  refurredlion  of  the 
"  dead."  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our  t  Saviour,  urged 
by  your  lordihip  for  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame  body, 

run  thus  :    Xloc^it;  o\  Iv  tok   (J^vrt^noi<;  %KH(TOu\o(,i   T*j$'   (px]^'Y[q  aiila, 
XXI  iXTTopEva-ovTaiy    ol   roc  aTaGa  ■UTOiria-ai/'lcg  ilg   a,]/iXfcc<ri]/  ^oori<;,    ol 


*  Matt.  xxii.  31.         Mark  xii.  26.         John  v.  21.         Afts  xxvi.  7. 
Rom.  iv.  17.         2  Cor,  i.  9.         1  TheiT.  iv.  14, 16. 
f  John  V.  28,  29. 
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tf£  ra  (pOLKiXcL    ZTpcc^xuJig    iU    duccfucru/    xpicriur.       Woilld    not    a 

^vclI-meaning  fcarchcr  of  the  fciipturrs  be  apt  to  think, 
that  it  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to 
teach  and  propofe  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  necelTary  to 
be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  fame  bodies  of 
the  dead  Ihould  be  raifed  ;  would  not,  1  lay,  any  one  be 
apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  nieant  fo,  the  words 
ihould  rather  have  been,  :ra\7«  t^  <to:ux1x  a  iu  to??  fxvr.ixi!(n^, 
i.  e.  ''  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,"  rather  than 
all  who  are  in  the  ''  graves  ;"  which  mud  denote  per- 
fons,  and  not  precifely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  diftinclion 
between  the  dead  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead, To  that  the 
dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this  i  Cor.  xv.  to  Hand  pre- 
cifely for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  arc  thcfe  words  of  the 
apoillc  :  ''  but  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  y^^ 
*'  the  dead  raifed,  and  with  what  bodies  do  *    ^* 

"  they  come?"  Which  words  *'  dead"  and  *'  they,"  if 
fuppofed  to  (land  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
the  queftion  will  run  tluis  :  *'  how  are  the  dead  bodies 
^'  raifed,  and  with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies 
**  come  ?"  which  feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  lenfe. 

This  therefore  being  fo,  that  the  fpirit  of  Ciod  keeps 
fo  exprefly  to  this  phrafe  or  form  of  fpeaking  in  the  New 
Teftament,  "  of  railing,  quickening,  riling,  refurrec- 
^*  tion,  &c.  of  the  dead,"  where  the  refurrection  at  the 
lafl  day  is  fpoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  in  anfwcr  to  this  queftion,  '*  with  what 
''  bodies  iliall  thofe  dead,  who  are  raifed,  come?"  So 
that  by  the  dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies  :  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  chriftian,  who  reads 
the  fcripture  with  an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there 
revealed  to  him  concerning  the  refurrecHon,  may  acquit 
himfelf  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering  into  the 
inquiry  whether  the  dead  Ihall  have  the  very  fame  bodies 
or  no/  which  fort  of  inquiry  the  apo^le,  by  the  appel- 
lation he  bellows  here  on  him  that  makes  it,  feems  not 
much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  fliall  think  himfelf 
bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead  raifed  at  the  lafl  day,  will  he,  b)'  the 
remainder  of  St.  Paul's  anfwer,  find  the  determination 
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of  the  apoftle  to  be  imuch  in  favour  of  the  very  fame 
body  ;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body  fown  is  not 
that'  body  that  lliall  be  ;  that  the  body  r^ifed  is  as  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flefh  of  man 
is  from  the  flefli  of  beaffs,  lifhes,  and  birds,  or  as  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars  are  different  one  from  another;  or 
as  different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body, 
is  from  an  incorruptible,  powerful,  fpiritual,  immortal 
body  ;  and  laftly,  as  different  as  a  body  that  is  fielli  and 
blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flelh  and  blood  ;  ''  for 
^  *'  fleffi  and  blood  cannot,  fays  St.  Paul  in 

I  Cor.XV.  CO.  ,    .  ,  •      1  •  1  1    •  1  r 

*'  this  very  place,  mhent  the  kmgdom  or 
*'  God  :"  unlefs,  I  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained 
in  St.  Paul's  words,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  way  to 
deliver  this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to 
be  believed  by  every  one,  viz.  "  that  the  dead  Inould 
*'  .be  raifcd  with  the  very  famaC  bodies  that  they  had 
**■  before  in  this  life;"  which  article,  propofed  in  thefe 
or  the  like  plain  and  exprefs  words,  could  have  left  no 
roon^  for  doubt  in  the  meaneff  capacities,  nor  for  contcft 
in  the  moft  perverfe  minds. 

Your  lordfliip  adds,  in  the  next  words  ;  ''  ahd  fo  it 
*^  hath  been  always  underilood  by  the  chriffian  church, 
*'  viz.  that  the  rcfurredtion  of  the  fam.e  body,  in  your 
*'  lordflup's  fenfe  of  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  faith." 
Anfvv.  What  the  chriftian  church  has  always  underffood, 
is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  thofe  who  coming 
Ihort  of  your  lordihip's  great  learning,  cannot  gather 
their  articles  of  faith  from  the  underflanding;  of  all  the 
>vhole  chriliian  church,  ever  iince  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel  (who  make  far  the  greater  part  of  chriflians,  I 
think  I  may  fay,  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a 
thoufand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fcrip- 
ture  to  find  them  there;  I  do  not  fee,  that  they  will 
eaiily  find  there  this  propofed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
there  fliall  be  a  refurredion  of  the  fame  body ;  but  that 
there  iliall  be  a  rcfurredtion  of  the  dead,  without  expli- 
citly determining,  that  they  ffiall  be  raifed  with  bodies 
made  up  wholly  of  the  fame  particles  which  were  once 
vitally  united  to  their  fouls,  in  their  former  life ;  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter, 

which 
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which  is  that  which  your  lordfliip  means  bv  the  funic 
body. 

But  fuppofing  your  lordfliip  to  have  demonfbrated 
this  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  thou^rh  I  crave  leave  to 
own,  that  I  do  not  fee  that  all  your  lordlhip  has  faid  here 
makes  it  fo  much  as  probable;  what  is  all  this  to  me? 
Yes,  fays  your  lordfnip  in  the  following  words,  "  my 
*'  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconliflent  with  it,  for  it 
*'  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the 
''  foul,  not  to  be  neceifary  to  the  dodrineof  the  refur- 
'*  rection.  But  any  material  fubdance  united  to  the 
*'  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame 
''  body." 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordlhip's  which  I  am 
obliged  to  anfwer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  ihould  full  un- 
derfland  it,  before  I  anfwer  it  ?  Now  here  1  do  not  well 
know,  what  it  is  "  to  make  a  thing  not  be  neccffary  to 
*'  the  dodtrine  of  the  refurredion."  But  to  help  myfelf 
out  the  beft  way  I  can  vvith  a  guefs,  I  will  conjec^turc 
(which,  indifputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  very  fafe) 
your  lordlhip's  meaning  is,  that  ''  my  idea  of  perl'onal 
*^  identity  makes  it  not  necelfary,"  that,  for  the  railing 
the  fame  perfon,  the  body  fhould  be  the  fame. 

Your  lordlhip's  next  word  is,  "  but ;"  to  which  I  anj 
ready  to  reply,  but  what?  What  docs  my  idea  of  per- 
fonal identity  do  ?  For  fomething  of  that  kind  the  adver- 
fative  particle  *^  but"  fhould,  in  the  ordinary  conflruc- 
tion  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  proportion 
clear  and  intelligible  :  but  here  is  no  fuch  thing  ;  **  but" 
is  one  of  your  lordfliip's  privileged  particles,  which  I 
muft  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordthip  complain 
of  me  again,  *'  as  fo  fevere  a  critic,  that  for  the  leail 
''  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my  anfwer, 
"  to  make  my  book  look  confidcrable  for  the  bulk  ot 
**  it.  But  fince  this  propofition  here,  my  idea  of  jht- 
''  fonal  identity  makes  the  fime  body,  which  was  here 
"  united  to  the  foul,  not  necelfary  to  the  doctrine  of  rhr 
''  refurrection ;  but  any  material  fublhmce  being  united 
"  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame 
''  body;  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  perlonal  iden- 
r'  tity  inconfiflent  with  the  article  of  the  itfurredion  :" 
^    ^  ^  1  mull 
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I  muft  make  it  out  in  fome  dired  fenfe  or  other,  that  I 
may  fee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conchufive,  I  there- 
fore venture  to  read  it  thus  ''  my  idea  of  perfonal  iden- 
'*  tity  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to 
*'  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceilary  at  the  refurreciion ;  but 
'"  allows  that  any  material  fubflance  being  unkea  to  the 
"  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body  : 
*'  Ergo,  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfiftent 
**  with  the  article  of  the  refjrredlion  of  th':  ^V-ie  body." 
If  this  be  your  lordlliip's  fcnle  in  ihis  paflage,  as  I 
here  have  guclled  it  co  be ;  or  elfe  1  know  not  w  hat  it 
is  :  I  anfwer, 

1.  **  That  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  does  not  allow 
**  that  any  material  fubftance  being  urated  to  the  fame 
**  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  mnkes  the  fame  body.'* 
I  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lordlnip  v/ould 
have  done  me  a  favour,  to  have  fet  down  the  v.ords 
where  I  fay  fo,  or  thofc  from  which  you  infer  fo,  and 
fliowed  hovv'  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

2.  Grantirig  that  it  were  a  confequence  from  my  idea 
of  perional  identity^  that  ''  any  material  fubfiance  being 
*'  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes 
*'  the  fame  body;"  this  would  not  prove  that  my  idea 
of  perfonal  identity  was  inconfiftent  with  this  propor- 
tion, ''  that  the  fame  body  iball  be  raifed  ;"  but  on  the 
conirary,  alhrms  it :  fiiice  if  I  arfirm,  as  I  do,  that  the 
fame  pcrfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  confequence 
of  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  ''any  material  fub- 
''  ftance  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  con- 
''  fcioufnefs,  makes  the  fam.e  body;"  it  follows,  that  if 
the  fame  peribn  be  raifed,  the  fame  body  muft  be  :  and 
fo  I  have  herein  not  only  faid  nothing  inconftftent  with 
the  relurrcchon  of  the  fame  body,  but  have  faid  more 
for  it  than  your  lordihip.  For  there  can  be  nothing 
plainci-,  than  that  in  the  fcripture  it  is  revealed,  that  the 
fame  pcrfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  appear  before  the 
judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  have 
done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore  whatever  matter  be 
joined  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 

fame 
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fame  body  ;  it  is  dcmoPxftration,  that  if  the  fame  perfons 
are  raifcd,  they  have  the  fame  bcxiies. 

How  then  your  lordfl^.ip  makes  this  an  inconfidency 
with  the  refurrection,  is  beyond  my  conception.  **  Yes, 
^'  fays  your  lordlliip,  it  is  incontiftent  with  it,  for  it 
*'  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the 
**  foul,  not  to  be  necelFary." 

3.  I  anfwer  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  firft 
time  I  ever  learnt,  that  *'  not  necellary"  was  the  fame 
with  ''  inconfillcnt."  I  fay,  that  a  body  made  up  of 
the  fame  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  neceiFary  to 
the  making  of  the  fame  pcrfon  ;  from  w hence  it  will 
indeed  follow,  that  to  the  refurrection  of  the  fan^e  pcr- 
fon, the  fariie  numerical  particles  of  maiter  are  not  re- 
quired. What  does  your  lordlhip  infer  from  hence? 
to  wit,  this :  therefore  he  \\  ho  tiiinks  that  the  fame  par- 
ticles of  matter  arc  not  necelFary  to  the  makin<j!;  of  the 
fame  perfon,  cannot  believe  that  the  fame  perfons  fliall 
be  raifed  with  bodies,  made  of  the  very  fame  particles 
of  matter,  if  God  fliould  reveal  that  it  fhall  be  fo,  viz. 
that  the  fame  perfons  Itiall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  bodies 
they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  he 
w^ho  thought  the  blowing  of  rams-horns  was  not  neccf- 
fary  in  itfelf  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
could  not  believe  that  they  would  fall  upon  the  blowmg 
of  rams-horns,  when  God  had  declared  it  ihould  be  fo. 

Your  lordiliip  fiys,  ''  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is 
^'  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurrection  ;"  the 
reafon  you  ground  it  on,  is  this,  becaufe  it  makes  not 
the  fame  body  neceflary  to  the  making  the  fame  pcrfon. 
Let  us  grant  your  lordlliip's  confequence  to  be  good, 
what  will  follow  from  it?  No  lefs  than  this,  that  your 
lordfnip's  notion  (for  I  dare  not  fay  your  lordfliip  has 
any  fo  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  perfonal  identity, 
is  inconfillcnt  with  the  article  of  the  rehirrcotion.  The 
demonftration  of  it  is  thus  :  your  lordlhip  fays,  it  is  not 
necellary  that  the  body,  to  be  raifed  at  the  lait  day, 
''  ihould  confift  of  the'fame  particles  of  matter,  which 
''  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  ;  for  there  mult  be 
"  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  difeale,  as  it 
f'  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  confumption  :  you  do  not  lay 
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*'  the  fame  particles  which  the  iinner  had  at  the  vciy 
**  time  of  commidion  of  his  lins ;  for  then  a  long  fmner 
'^  rnuit:  have  a  vaft  body,  conlidering  the  continual 
*'  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpiration."  And  again, 
here  your  lordfhip  fays,  ''  you  allow  the  notion  of  per- 
**  fonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  feveral 
*'  changes  of  matter.**  From  which  words  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  your  lordfnip  fuppofes  a  perfon  in  this  world 
may  be  continued  and  prelerved  the  fame,  in  a  body 
not  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  hence  it  demonftratively  follows,  that  let  your 
iordfhip's  notion  of  perfonal  identity  be  what  it  will,  it 
makes  ''  the  fame  body  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the  fame 
"  perfon  ;*'  and  therefore  it  is,  by  your  lordihip's  rule, 
inconfiilent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredion.  When 
your  lordfhip  iliall  think  fit  to  clear  your  own  notion  of 
perfonal  identity  from  this  inconfiftency  with  the  article 
of  the  refurreclion,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  per- 
fonal identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then, 
all  inconfiftency  with  that  article  which  your  lordlhip 
has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  unavoidably  fail  upon 
your  lordihip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
my  lord,  that  whatfoever  is  not  necelTary,  does  not 
thereby  become  inconfiflent.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  the 
fame  perfon,  that  his  body  ihould  always  confift  of  the 
fame  numerical  particles  ;  this  is  demonilration,  becaufe 
the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  fame  pcrfons  in  this 
life  change  every  moment,  and  your  lordfhip  cannot 
deny  it;  and  yet  this  m^akes  it  not  inconliflent  with 
God's  preferving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  fame  perfons, 
bodies  confifiing  of  the  fame  nun-ierical  particles,  always 
from  the  refurredlion  to  eternity.  And  fo  likewife, 
though  I  fay  any  thing  that  fuppofes  it  not  neceffary, 
that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally 
united  to  the  foul  in  this  life,  fhould  be  re-united  to  it 
at  the  refurreclion,  and  conftitute  the  body  it  fhall  then 
have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inconliftent  w  ith  this,  that  God  may, 
if  he  plcafcs,  give  to  every  one  a  body  confifiing  only 
of  fuch  particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  foul. 
And  thus,  1  think,  1  have  cleared  my  book  from  ail 

that 
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that  inconfifrcncy  which  your  lordflnp  charges  on  it,  and 
woiiid  pcrfuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of  the 
refurrcction  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  fct  down  the  remainder 
of  what  your  lordlhip  fays  upon  this  head,  that  though 
I  fee  not  the  coherence  nor  tendency  of  it,  nor  the  force 
of  any  argument  in  it  againll:  me;  yet  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted,  that  your  lordfliip  has  thought  ht  to  enter- 
tain your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one 
have  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  I  have  palfed  by  any 'word 
of  your  lordihip's  (on  this  now  firfl  introduced  fubjecl:) 
wherein  he  might  find  your  lordlliip  had  proved  what 
you  had  promifed  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining 
words  are  rhefe :  ''  the  difpute  is  not  how  far  perfonal 
"  identity  in  itfelf  may  confifl:  in  the  very  fame  material 
"  fubftance;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  perfonal  idcn- 
"  tity  to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  feveral  changes 
^'  of  matter;  but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a 
"  vital  union  between  the  foul  and  body,  and  the  life 
*V  which  is  confequent  upon  it:  and  therefore  in  the 
*^  refurrcction,  the  fame  material  fubftance  mull:  be  rc- 
*^  united,  or  elfc  it  cannot  be  called  a  refurrcction,  but 
'^  a  renovation;  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new^life,  but  not  raif- 
*'  ing  the  body  from  the  dead."  I  confefs,  I  do  not 
fee  how^  what  is  here  ulhered  in,  by  the  words  "  and 
"  therefore,"  is  a  confequence  from  the  preceding 
words;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it 
w^ill  not  be  much  queflioncd,  that  if  the  fame  man  rife 
who  was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  refur- 
reclion  of  the  dead;  w^hich  is  the  language  of  the  fcrip- 
ture. 

I  muft  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurrection, 
without  returning  my  thanks  to  your  lordOiip  for  mak- 
ing me  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  Effay.  When  I 
writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  nor 
but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had  men- 
tioned in  exprefs  terms,  **  the  refurreCtion  of  the  body  :'* 
but  upon  the  occalion  your  lordfhip  has  [^iven  me  in 
your  laft  letter  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  \\\\Xi 
revelation  has  declared  concerning  tl»e  refurredion,  and 
finding  no  fuch  exprefs  words  in  the  fcripture,  a>;  tb.;\i 
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**  the  body  fl^.all  rife  or  be  railed,  or  the  refurrecflion  of 

**  the  bod/;"  I  Ihall  in  the  next  edition  of  it  change 

theie  words  of  nw  book,  "  the  dead  bodies 

Eilay,  b.^iv.      <c  Qf  j^^j^  ^.^w  rife/'  into  thefe  of  the  fcrip- 

''*^'"-  '^*  ture,  ''the  dead  lliall  rife."  Not  that  I. 
queftion,  that  the  dead  ihall  be  raifed  with  bodies  :  but 
in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think  it  not  only  Mt^iy  but 
our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to 
keep  cloic?to  the  words  of  the  fcripture ;  unlefs  he  will 
alTume  to  himfelf  the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make 
himfclf  wifer  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf:  if  I  had 
fpoken  of  the  refurrection  in  precifely  fcripture- terms, 
1  had  avoided  giving  your  lordfhip  the  occafion  of  mak- 
ing here  fuch  a  verbal  refledlion  on  my  words  ;  *'  What, 
*'  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to  the  body?'* 

I  come  now  to  your  lordfhip's  fecond  head  of  accu- 
fation  :   your  lordlhip  fays, 

2.  "  The  next  articles  of  faith,  which  my  notion  of 
"  ideas  is  inconliftent  \^  ith,  are  no  lefs  than  thofe  of 
*'  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour." 
But  all  the  proof  of  inconliliency  your  lordfhip  here 
brings,  being  drawn  from  my  notions  of  nature  and 
perfon,  whereof  fo  much  has  been  fa  id  already,  the 
Iwclling  my  anfwer  into  too  great  a  volume,  will  excufe 
me  from  fetting  down  at  large  all  that  you  have  faid 
thereupon,  fo  particularly,  as  I  have  done  in  the  pre- 
cederit  article  of  the  refurreclion,  which  is  wholly  new. 

Your  lordlhip's  way  of  proving,  *'  that  my  ideas  of 
"  nature  and  perfon  cannot  confifl:  with  the  articles  of 
"  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,"  is,  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
derftand  it,  this,  that,  I  fay,  Ave  have  no  iimple  ideas, 
but  by  fenfation  and  reflexion,  ''  But,  fays  your  lord- 
**  fliip,  we  cannot  have  any  fimple  ideas  of  nature  and 
*'  perfon,  by  fenfation  and  reiicdion ;  ergo,  v  e  can 
*'  come  to  no  certainty  about  the  diflindion  of  nature 
*'  and  perfon  in  my  way  of  ideas."  Anfw.  If  your 
lord  (hip  had  concluded  from  thence,  that  therefore  in 
my  way  of  ideas,  we  can  have  no  ideas  at  all  of  nature 
and  perfon,  it  would  have  had  fome  appearance  of  a 
confequence ;  but  as  it  is,  it  feems  to  me  fuch  an  argu- 
ment as  this :  No  limplc  colours,  in  fir  Godfry  Kncller's 

way 
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W^y  of  painting,  come  into  his  exad  and  lively  pi(5lures, 
but  by  his  pencil ;  but  no  fimplc  colours  of  a  ll^.ip  and 
a  man  come  into  his  pictures  by  his  pencil ;  ergo,  "  n\c 
*'  can  come  to  no  certainty  about  the  diflinction  of  a 
*^  fliip  and  a  man,  in  lir  Godfry  Knellcr's  way  of  paint- 


ing." 


Your  lordlbip  fays,  '^  it  is  not  pofTiblc  for  us  to  have 
"  any  finiple  ideas  of  nature  and  perfon  by  fenfatioa 
'^  and  reiiec'tion,"  and  I  lay  fo  too;  as  impofliblc  as  it 
is  to  have  a  true  picture  o{  a  rainbow  in  one  fup.plc 
colour,  which  coniiils  in  the  arrangement  of  many 
coloui;s.  The  ideas  lignihed  by  the  founds  nature  and 
perfon,  arc  each  of  them  complex  ideas ;  and  therefore 
it  is  as  impolFible  to  have  a  fmiple  idea  of  either  of  them, 
as  to  have  a  multitude  in  one,  or  a  compofition  in  a 
iimple.  But  if  your  lordihip  means,  that  by  fenfation 
and  refiedlion  we  cannot  have  the  Iimple  ideas,  of  which 
the  comiplex  ones  of  nature  and  perfon  arc  compounded  ; 
that  I  mufl:  crave  leave  to  diifent  from,  till  your  lord- 
■  fhip  can  produce  a  definition  (in  intelligible  words) 
either  of  nature  or  perfon,  in  which  all  that  is  contained 
cannot  ultimately  be  refolved  into  fimple  ideas  of  fen- 
fation and  reflection. 

Your  lordlbip's  definition  of  perfon,  is,  *'  that  it  is  a 
*^  complete  intelligent  fubihince  w^ith  a  peculiar  man- 
''  ner  of  fubfiftence."  And  my  definition  of  perfon, 
which  your  lordihip  quotes  out  of  my  Eilay,  is,  "  that 
''  perfon  ilands  for  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that 
^'  has  reafon  and  rcfleclion,  and  can  confidcr  irfelf  as 
''  itfelf,  the  fame  thinking  thing  in  ditierent  times  and 
''  places."  When  your  lordfinp  (hall  lliow  any  repug- 
nancy in  this  my  idea  (which  I  denote  by  the  found 
perfon)  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  w  ith  which 
your  lordfliip's  notion  of  perfon  may  not  be  cquallv 
charged  ;  I  fliall  give  your  lordihip  an  anfwer  to  it. 
This  I  (r.y  in  anfwer  to  thefe  words,  *'  which  is  repug- 
'*  nant  to  the  article  of  the  incarnation  Cif  our  Saviour  :*' 
for  the  preceding  reafon,  to  which  they  refer,  I  mull 
own  I  do  not  underitand. 

The  word  perfon  naturally  fignifies  nothing,  that  you 
allow;  your  lordfiiip,  in  your  definition  of  it,  makes  it 

Hand 
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ftand  for  a  general  abftradl  idea.  Perfoii  then,  in  your 
lordfliip,  is  liable  to  the  fame  default  which  you  lay  on 
it  in  me,  viz.  that  *'  it  is  no  more  than  a  notion  in  the 
"  mind."  The  fame  will  be  fo  of  the  word  nature, 
whenever  your  lordfliip  pleafes  to  define  it ;  without 
which  you  can  have  no  notion  of  it.  And  then  the  confe- 
quence,  which  you  there  draw  from  their  being  no  more 
than  notions  of  the  mind,  will  hold  as  much  in  refped: 
of  your  lordfnip's  notion  of  nature  and  perfon  as  of 
mine,  viz.  **  that  one  nature  and  three  perfons  can  be 
"  no  more.*'  This  I  crave  leave  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  all 
that  your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  urge  from  p.  46, 
to  thefe  words  of  your  lordfhip's,  p.  52. 

General  terms  (as  nature  and  perfon  are  in  their  ordi- 
nary ufe  in  our  language)  are  the  figns  of  general  ideas, 
and  general  ideas  exift  only  in  the  mind  ;  but  particular 
things  (which  are  the  foundations  of  thefe  general  ideas, 
if  they  are  abftrad;ed  as  they  fliould  be)  do,  or  may  exift 
conformable  to  thofe  general  ideas,  and  fo  fall  under 
thofe  general  names ;  as  he  that  writes  this  paper  is  a 
perfon  to  him,  i.  e.  may  be  denominated  a  perfon  by 
him  to  whofe  abflrad:  idea  of  perfon  he  bears  a  con- 
formity ;  juft  as  what  I  here  write,  is  to  him  a  book  or 
a  letter,  to  whofe  abftracl  idea  of  a  book  or  a  letter  it 
agrees.  This  is  what  I  have  faid  concerning  this  matter 
all  along,  and  what,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  ferve  for 
an  anfwer  to  thofe  words  of  your  lordfhip,  where  you 
fay,  ^'  you  affirm  that  thofe  who  make  nature  and  per- 
**  fon  to  be  only  abftrad:  and  complex  ideas,  can  neither 
*'  defend  nor  reafonably  believe  the  dodlrine  of  the 
**  Trinity  ;'*  and  to  all  that  you  fay,  p.  52 — 58.  Only 
give  me  leave  to  wifli,  that  what  your  lordfhip,  out  of 
a  miftake  of  what  I  fay  concerning  the  ideas  of  nature 
and  perfon,  has  urged,  as  you  pretend,  againft  them, 
do  not  furniili  your  adverfaries  in  that  difpute,  with 
fuch  arguments  againft  you  as  your  lordfhip  will  not 
eafily.  anfwer. 

Your  lordihip  fets  down  thefe  words  of  mine,  ''  per- 
"  fon  in  itfclf  fignifics  nothing;  but  as  foon  as  the 
*'  common  ufe  of  any  language  has  appropriated  it  to 
*'  any  idea,  then  that  is  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon;" 

whiclv 
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\vhich  words  your  lordfliip  interprets  thus  :  i.e.  ''  men 
'^  may  call  a  perfon  what  they  pleafe,  for  there  is  no- 
*'  thing  but  common  ufc  required  to  it :  they  may  call 
*'  a  horfe,  or  a  tree,  or  a  ftone,  a  perfon,  if  they  think 
*'  fit."  Anfw.  Men,  before  common  ufe  had  appro- 
priated this  name  to  that  complex  idea  which  they  now 
lignify  by  the  found  perfon,  might  have  denoted  it  by 
the  found  ftone,  and  vice  verfa :  but  can  your  lordlhip 
thence  argue,  as  you  do  here,  men  are  at  the  fame 
liberty  in  a  country  where  thofe  words  are  already  in 
common  ufe  ?  There  he  that  will  fpcak  properly,  and 
fo  as  to  be  underftood,  muft  appropriate  each  found 
ufed  in  that  language  to  an  idea  in  his  mind  (which  to 
himfelf  is  defining  the  word)  which  is  in  fome  degree 
conformable  to  the  idea  that  others  apply  it  to. 
.  Your  lordlhip,  in  the  next  paragraph,  fets  down  my 
definition  of  the  word  perfon,  viz.  ''  that  perfon  ftands 
**  for  a  thinking  intelligent  being  that  hath  reafon  and 
*'  refledtion,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfclf,  the  fame 
"  thinking  being  in  diftcrcnt  times  and  places;"  and 
then  aik  many  queftions  upon  it.  I  Ihall  fet  down  your 
lordfhip's  definition  of  perfon,  which  is  this ;  *'  a  pcr- 
''  fon  is  a  complete  intelligent  fubftance  with  a  peculiar 
''  manner  of  fubfiftence:"  and  then  crave  leave  to  afk 
your  lordfhip  the  fame  queftions  concerning  it,  which 
your  lordfhip  here  afks  me  concerning  mine:  ''how 
''  comes  perfon  to  ftand  for  this  and  nothing  clfe?  from 
''  whence  comes  complete  fubftance,  or  peculiar  man- 
''  ner  of  fubfiftence,  to  make  up  the  idea  of  a  perfon  ? 
''  Whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  I  an^  not  now  to  inquire ; 
''  but  how  it  comes  into  this  idea  of  a  perfon?  Has 
''  conmion  ufe  of  our  language  appropriated  it  to  this 
''  fenfe?  If  not,  this  feems  to  me  a  mere  arbitrary  idea, 
"  and  may  as  well  be  denied  as  alhrmed.  And  what  a 
''  fine  pafs  are  we  come  to,  in  your  lordlhip's  way,  if  a 
''  mere  arbitrary  idea  muft  be  taken  into  the  only  true 

''  method  of  certainty  ? Hut  if  this  be  the  true  id;:a 

"  of  a  perfon,  then  there  can  b.e  no  union  of  two  natures 
''  in  one  perfon.  For  if  a  complete  intelligent  fub- 
''  ftance  be  t  le  idea  of  a  perfon.  and  the  divine  and 
-  human  ra.ures  be  complete  imcUigciit  fubftances ; 
Vox..  III.  2  ^^^^ 
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«"*  then  the  dodlrine  of  the  union  of  two  natures  and  one 
"  pcrfon  is  quite  funk,  for  here  mull  be  two  perfons  in 
"  this  way  of  your  lordfhip's.  Again,  if  this  be  the. 
"  idea  of  a  perfon,  then  where  there  are  three  perfons, 
^  there  nuifl:  be  three  didind  complete  intelligent  fub- 
**  ftances ;  and  io  there  cannot  be  thr^e  perfons  in  the 
"  fame  individual  elTence.  And  thus  both  thefe  doc- 
"  trines  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  are  paft  recovery 
*'  gone,  if  this  way,  of  your  lordihip's,  hold."  Thefe, 
my  lord,  are  your  lordfhip's  very  words;  what  force 
there  is  in  them,  I  will  not  inquire :  but  I  muft  befeech 
your  lordlliip  to  take  them  as  objedlions  I  make  againft 
your  notion  of  perfon,  to  fhow  the  danger  of  it,  and  the 
inconfillency  it  has  with  the  docflrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour ;  and  when  your  lordfhip  has 
removed  the  objcdions  that  are  in  them,  againfl:  your 
own  definition  of  perfon,  mine  alfo,  by  the  very  fame 
anfwers,  will  be  cleared. 

Your  lordiliip's  argument,  in  the  following  words, 
to  page  65,  fcems  to  me  (as  far  as  I  can  collect)  to  lie 
thus  :  your  lordfhip  tells  me,  that  I  fay,  "  that  in  pro- 
'*  pofitions,  V.  hofe  certainty  is  built  on  clear  and  per- 
"  fed  ideas,  and  evident  dedudions  of  reafon,  there  no 
*'  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation 
'*  which  contradids  themi.'*  This  propofition,  not 
ferving  your  lordfhip's  turn  fo  well,  for  the  conclufion 
you  defigncd  to  draw  from  it,  your  lordfliip  is  pleafed 
to  enlarge  it.  For  you  aflc,  ''  But  fuppofe  I  have  ideas 
*'  fufficient  for  certainty,  what  is  to  be  done  then?" 
From  which  words  and  your  following  difcourfe,  if  I 
can  underfland  it,  it  fcems  to  me,  that  your  lordfhip 
fuppofes  it  reafonable  for  me  to  hold,  that  v.herever  we 
are  any  how  certain  of  any  propofitions,  v,  hether  their 
certainty  be  built  on  clear  and  pcrfecl  ideas  or  no,  there 
no  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation, 
which'  contradids  them.  And  thence  your  lordfhip 
concludes,  that  becaufe  I  fay  we  may  make  fome  pro- 
portions, of  w  hofe  truth  we  may  be  certain  concerning 
things,  whereof  we  have  not  ideas  in  all  their  parts  per- 
fccttly  clear  anddiflina: ;  '^  therefore  my  notion  of  cer- 
\'  tainty  by  ideas,  mufl  overthrow  the  credibility  of  a 
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**  matter  of  faith   in  all  fuch  propofuions,  which  are 
''  offered  to  be  believed  on  the  account  of  divine  reve- 
lation:'* a  conclulion  which  1  am  fo  unfortunate  as 
not  to  find  how  it  follows  from  your  lordfliip's  premifcs, 
becaufe  I  cannot  any   way   brini2;  them  into  mode  and 
figure  with  fuch  a  conclufion.     But  this  beinir  no  llrange 
thing  to  me  in  my  want  of  Ikill  in  your  lordihip's  way 
of  writing,    I,  in  the  mean  time,    crave  have  to  alk. 
Whether  there  be  any  propofuions  your  lordlhip  can  be 
certain  of,  that  are  not  divinely  revealed  ?  And  here  I 
will  prefume  that  your  lordfliip  \z  not  fo  fceptical,  but 
that  you  can  allows  certainty  attainable  in  many  things, 
by  your  natural  faculties.     Give  me  leave  then  to  a(k 
your  lordfhip,  Whether,  where  there  be  proportions,  of 
whofe  truth  you  have  certain  knowlcdi',e,  you  can  re- 
ceive any  proportion  for  divine  revelation,  which  con- 
tradids  that  certainty  ?  Whether  that  certainty  be  builr 
upon  the  agreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  or  oa 
whatever  elfe  your  lordfliip  builds  it  ?  If  ycu  cannot,  as 
I  prefume  your  lordfliip  will  fay  you  cannot,  I  make 
bold  to  return  you  your  lordfliip's  queftions  here  to  me, 
in  your  own  words:  ''  let  us  now  fuppofe  that  you  are 
**  to  judge  of  a  propofition  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
*^  where  you    have   a  certainty   by   reafon  from   your 
•'  grounds,  fuch  as  they  are?  Can  you,  my  lord,  affcnt 
*'  to  this  as  a  matter  of  faith,  when  you  are  already  ccr- 
*^  tain  of  the  contrary  by  your  way  ?  How  is  this  podi- 
*'  ble?  Can  you  believe  that  to  be  true,  which  you  arc 
*'  certain  is  not  true  ?  Suppofe  it  to  be,  that  there  are 
"  twp  natures  in  one  perfon,  the  queftion  is,  whether 
"^\  you  can  aflent  to  this  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  If  you 
"lliould  fay,  where  there  are  only  probabilities  on  the 
^'  other  fide,  I  grant  that  you  then  allow  revelation  is  to 
^'  prevail.     But  when  you  i^iy  you  have  certainty  by 
'*  ideas,  or -without  ideas  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  fee 
*'  how  it  is  pofTible  for  you  to  afTent  to  a  matter  of  faith 
^'  as  true,  when  you  are  certain,  from  your  method, 
"  that  it  is  not  true.     For  how  can  you  believe  agamft 
**  certainty — becaufe  the  mind   is  actually  determined 
*'  by  certainty.     And  fo  your  lordf.iip's  notion  of  cer- 
"^  taiaty  by  ideas,  ox  without  idca.s,  be  it  what  it  will. 
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•'  mufl  overthrow  the  credibility  of  a  matter  of  faith  m 
"  all  fuch  propolltions,  which  are  offered  to  be  believed 
•*  on  the  account  of  divine  revelation/'  This  argu- 
mentation and  conclufion  is  good  againft  your  lordlhip, 
if  it  be  good  againfl  me  :<  for  certainty  is  certainty,  and 
he  that  is  certain  is  certain,  and  cannot  affent  to  ''  that 
"  as  true,  which  he  is  certain  is  not  true/'  whether  he 
fuppofes  certainty  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  a  man  has, 
or  in  any  thing  elfe.  For  whether  thofe  who  have  -at- 
tained certainty,  not  by  the  way  of  ideas,  can  believe 
againfr  certainty,  any  more  than  thofe  who  have  attained 
certainty  by  ideas,  we  fhall  then  fee,  when  your  lord- 
fhip  fhall  be  pleafed  to  fliow  the  world  your  way  to  cer- 
tainty without  ideas. 

Indeed  if  what  your  lordfhip  infinuates  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  palTage,  which  we  are  now  upon,  be  true, 
your  lordfhip  is  fafer  (in  your  way  without  ideas,  i.  e. 
without  immediate  objeds  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  if 
there  be  any  fuch  way)  as  to  the  underftanding  divine 
revelation  right,  than  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  ideas  :  but 
yet  you  are  flill  as  far  as  they  from  affenting  to  that  as 
true,  which  you  arc  certain  is  not  true.  Your  lordfhip's 
words  are :  ^'  fo  great  a  difference  is  there  between 
**  forming  ideas  firft,  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by 
^'  them,  and  the  believing  of  revelation  on  its  proper 
*^  grounds,  and  the  interpreting  the  fenfe  of  it  by  due 
''  rneafures  of  reafon."  If  it  be  the  privilege  of  thofe 
alone  who  renounce  ideas,  i.e.  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind  in  thinking,  to  believe  revelation  on  its 
proper  grounds,  and  the  interpreting  the  fenfe  of  it,  by 
the  due  meafures  of  reafon  ;  I  ffiall  not  think  it  ffrange, 
that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  interpret  the  fenfe  of 
revelation,  fliould  renounce  ideas,  i.  e.  that  he  who  would 
think  right  of  the  m.eaning  of  any  text  of  fcripture> 
fliould  renounce  and  lay  by  all  immediate  objeds  of  the 
mind  in  thinking. 

But  perhaps  your  lordiliip  does  not  here  extend  this 
difference  of  believing  revelation  on  its  proper  grounds, 
and  not  on  its  proper  grounds,  to  all  thofe  who  are  not, 
and  all  thofe  who  are  for  ideas.     But  your  lordfhip 
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makes  this  comparifon  here,  only  between  your  lord- 
fliip  and  mc,  who  you  think  an^  guilty  of  forming  ideas 
firil,  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by  them.  Anfw. 
Iffo,  then  this  lays  the  blame  not  on  my  doctrine  of 
ideas,  but  on  my  particular  ill  ufe  of  them.  That  then" 
which  your  lordlhip  would  inlinuate  of  me  here,  as  a 
dangerous  way  to  miflaking  the  fenfe  of  the  fcripture, 
is,  *'  that  I  form  ideas  lirft,  and  then  judge  of  revela- 
^'  tion  by  them;"  i.e.  in  plain  Knglilh,  that  1  get  to 
myfelf,  the  belt  I  can,  the  fignihcation  of  the  words, 
wherein  the  revelation  is  delivered,  and  (o  endeavour  to 
underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  revelation  delivered  in  them. 
And  pray,  my  lord,  does  your  lordfliip  do  otherwife  ? 
Docs  the  believing  of  revelation  upon  its  proper  grounds,  . 
and  the  due  meafures  of  reafon,  teach  you  to  judge  of 
revelation,  before  you  underiland  the  words  it  is  deli- 
vered in ;  i.  e,  before  you  have  formed  the  ideas  in  your 
mind,  as  well  as  you  can,  which  thofe  words  (land  for? 
If  the  due  meafures  of  reafon  teach  your  lordfliip  this, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordlhip  to  tell  me  thofe  due 
meafures  of  reafon,  that  I  may  leave  thofe  undue  mea- 
fures of  reafon,  which  I  have  hitherto  followed  in  the 
interpreting  the  fenfe  of  the  fcripture;  whole  fenfe  it 
feems  I  fhould  have  interpreted  firll,  and  under  Hood  the 
lignification  of  the  words  afterwards. 

My  lord,  I  read  the  revelation  of  the  holy  fcripture 
with  a  full  aiTurance,  that  all  it  delivers  is  true:  and 
though  this  be  a  fubmilFion  to  the  writings  of  thofe  in- 
fpired  authors,  which  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  for 
thofe  of  any  other  men  ;  yet  1  ufe  (and  Vnow  not  how 
to  help  it,  till  your  lordihip  fliow  me  a  better  method 
in  thofe  due  meafures  of  reafon,  which  you  mention) 
the  fame  way  to  interpret  to  mvfelf  the  fenfe  of  :hat 
book,  that  I  do  of  any  other.  Firll,  1  endea\our  to 
undcrfland  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  language  1  read 
it  m,  i.e.  to  form  ideas  they  Ibnd  for.  If  vour  lord- 
fhip  meuns  any  thing  elle  by  fornnng  ideas  fir!^  I  con- 
fefs  J  underRand  it  not.  And  if  there  be  any  word  or 
exprelfion,  which  in  tha:  author,  or  m  that  plare  of  that 
author,  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  inean.nii;,  1.  c.  to Jhuul 
for  an  idea,  which  is  dillVrent  trom  thai,   which   the 
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common  ufe  of  that  language  has  made  it  a  fign  of,  that 
idea  alfo  I  endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind,  by  compar- 
ing this  author  with  him.felf,  and  obferving  the  defign 
of  his  difcourfe,  {o  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  by  a  fincere  en-, 
deavour,  I  may  have  the  fame  ideas  in  every  place  when 
I  read  the  words,  which  the  author  had  when  he  writ 
them.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  take  care  not  to  take  thofe 
for  words  of  divine  revelation,  which  are  not  the  words 
of  infpired  writers :  nor  think  myfelf  concerned  with 
that  fubmifTion  to  receive  the  exprefHons  of  fallible  men, 
and  to  labour  to  find  out  their  meaning,  or,  as  your 
lordfliip  phrafes  it,  interpret  their  fenfe  ;  as  if  they  were 
the  expreflions  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  by  the  mouths  or 
pens  of  men  infpired  and  guided  by  that  infallible  fpirit. 
This,  my  lord,  is  the  m^ethod  I  ufe  in  interpreting  the 
fenfe  of  the  revelation  of  the  fcriptures;  if  your  lord- 
ihip  knows  that  I  do  other v/ife,  I  defire  you  to  convince 
me  of  it;  and  if  your  lordfhip  does  otherwife,  I  defire 
you  to  fhow  me  Vvherein  your  method  differs  from  mine, 
that  I  may  reform  upon  fo  good  a  pattern :  for  as  for 
what  you  accufe  me  of  in  the  following  words,  it  is  that 
which  either  has  no  fault  in  it,  or  if  it  has,  your  lord- 
fhip, I  humbly  conceive,  is  as  guilty  as  I.  Your  words 
are, 

*'  I  may  pretend  what  I  pleafe,  that  I  hold  the  afTur- 
*'  ance  of  faith,  and  the  certainty  by  ideas,  to  go  upon 
*^  very  different  grounds  ;  but  when  a  propofition  is 
'^  offered  to  m.e  out  of  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  I 
*^  doubt  about  the  lenfe  of  it,  is  not  recourfe  to  be  made 
^'  to  my  ideas?"  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  with  all  fub- 
miilion,  to  return  your  lordfliip  the  fiime  words  :  "  Your 
*'  lordfhip  may  pretend  what  you  pleafe,  that  you  hold 
*^  the  affurance  of  faitii,  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
*'  to  ffand  upon  different  grounds,*'  (for  I  prefume  your 
lordfhip  will  not  fay,  that  believing  and  knowing  ifand 
upon  the  fame  grounds,  for  that  would,  I  think,  be  to 
fay,  that  probability  and  demonifration  are  the  fame 
thing)  *'  but  when  a  proportion  is  offered  you  out  of 
*'  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  you  doubt  about  the  fenfe 
'^  of  it,  is  not  recourfe  to  be  made  to  your  notions?** 
What,   my  lord,  is  the  difference  here  between  your 
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lordfhip's  and  my  way  in  the  cafe?  I  niuft  have  rccoiiifc 
to  my  ideas,  and  your  lordlhip  mud  have  recourfc  to 
your  notions.  For  I  thinly  you  cannot  believe  a  pro- 
pofition  contrary  to  your  own  notions  ;  for  then  you 
would  have  the  fame,  and  ditVcrent  notions,  at  the  fame 
time.  So  that  all  the  diiierencc  between  your  lonlfliip 
and  me,  is,  that  we  do  both  the  fame  thing;  only  your 
lordfliip  fliovvs  a  great  uiflike  to  my  uling  the  term  idea. 

But  the  inllance  your  lordlliip  here  give::,  is  beyond 
my  comprehenlion.  You  fay,  ''  a  propofition  is  offered 
**  me  out  of  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  I  doubt  about 

''  the  fenfe  of  it. As  in  the  prefent  cafe,  whether 

'^  there  can  be  three  perfons  in  one  nature,  or  two  na- 
"  tures  and  one  perfon.'*  My  lord,  my  Bible  is  faulty 
again ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  in  it 
cither  of  thefe  propofitions,  in  thefe  precifc  words, 
*'  there  are  three  perfons  in  one  nature,  or,  there  are 
'^  two  natures  and  one  perfon."  When  your  lordlhip 
fhall  (how  me  a  Bible  wherein  they  are  fo  fet  down,  [ 
fliall  then  think  them  a  good  inflancc  of  propofitions 
offered  me  out  of  fcripture  ;  till  then,  whoever  fliall  lay 
that  they  arc  propolitions  in  the  fcripture,  when  there 
are  no  fuch  words,  fo  put  together,  to  be  found  in  holy 
writ,  feems  to  me  to  make  a  new  fcripture  in  words 
and  propofitions,  that  the  Holy  Cihoff  dictated  not.  I 
do  not  here  queftion  their  truth,  nor  deny  that  they  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fcripture  :  but  I  d{:\v/  that  tliefe  very 
propofitions  are  in  exprefs  words  in  my  Bible.  For 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  deny  here ;  if  your  lordlhip  can 
lliow  them  mc  in  yours,  I  beg  you  to  do  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  taking  them  to  be  as  true  as  if  they 
were  the  very  words  of  divine  revelation  ;  the  queRion 
then  is,  howMiuift  we  interpret  the  fenfe  of  them?  For 
fuppofing  them  to  be  divine  revelation,  to  alk,  as  your 
lordff.ipliere  docs,  what  refolution  I,  or  any  one,  can 
come  to  about  their  poffibility,  (^cms  to  me  to  involve 
a  contradidlion  in  ir.  For  whoever  admits  a  propofi- 
tion to  be  of  divine  revelation,  fuppofes  it  not  only  to 
be  polfible,  but  true.  Your  lordlhip's  quelHon  th.en 
can  mean  only  this,  what  (cw^c  can  I,  upon  mv  prnu  1- 
ples,  come  to,  of  either  of  thefe  propofitions,  but  in  the 
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way  of  ideas  ?  And  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordfhip, 
what  fenfe  of  them  can  your  lordfliip  upon  your  princi^ 
pics  come  to,  but  in  the  way  of  notions  ?  Which,  in 
plain  Englifh,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  your 
lordlhip  mull:  underftand  them  according  to  the  fenfe 
you  have  of  thofe  terms  they  are  made  up  of,  and  1  ac^ 
cording  to  the  fenfe  I  have  of  thofe  terms.  Nor  can  it 
be  otherwife,  unlefs  your  lordfliip  can  take  a  term  in 
any  proportion  to  have  one  fenfe,  and  yet  underftand  it 
in -another:  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  effedl  men  have 
differently  underflood  and  interpreted  the  fenfe  of  thefe 
proportions ;  whether  they  ufed  the  way  of  ideas  or  not, 
i.  e.  whether  they  called  what  any  word  ftopd  for,  notion, 
or  fenfe,  or  meaning,  or  idea. 

I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  return  your  }ordfhip  my 
thanks, -for  the  news  you  write  me  here,  of  one  who  has 
found  a  fecret  way  how  the  fame  body  may  be  in  diftant 
places  at  once.  It  making  no  part,  that  I  c^n  fee,  of 
the  reafoning  your  lordfhip  was  then  upon,  I  can  take 
it  only  for  a  piece  of  news  :  and  the  favour  was  the 
greater,  that  your  lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  ftop  yourfelf 
in  the  midit  of  fo  ferious  an  argument  as  the  articles  of 
the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  to  tell  it  me.  And  me- 
thinks  it  is  pity  that  author  had  not  ufed  fome  of  the 
words  of  my  book,  which  might  have  ferved  to  have 
tied  him  and  me  together.  For  his  fecret  about  a  body 
in  tu  o  places  at  once,  which  he  does  keep  up  ;  and  *'  my 
*'  fecret  about  certainty,  which  your  lordlhip  thinks 
*'  had  been  better  kept  up  too,'*  being  all  your  words  ; 
bring  me  into  his  company  but  very  untowardly.  If 
your  lorddup  would  be  pleafed  to  fhow,  that  my  fecret 
about  certainty  (as  you  think  fit  to  call  it)  is  falfe  or 
erroneous,  the  world  would  fee  a  good  reafon  why  you 
jfliould  think  it  better  kept  up ;  till  then  perhaps  they 
may  be  apt  to  fufpedt,  that  the  fault  is  not  fo  much  in 
my  publiihed  fecret  about  certainty,  as  fomewhere  elfe. 
But  fince  your  lordfhip  thinks  it  had  been  better  kept 
up,  I  promife  that,  as  foon  as  you  fhall  do  me  the  favour 
to  make  public  a  better  notion  of  certainty  than  m.ine, 
J  will  by  a  public  retradtion  call  in  mine  :  which  I  hope 
your  lordlhip  will  do,  for  I  dare  fay  nobody  will  think 
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it  good  or  friendly  advice  to  vour  lordfliip,  if  vou  have 
fuch  a  fecret,  that  you  fhould  keep  it  up. 

Your  lordfhip,  with  ibme  emphalis,  bids  me  obfcrvc 
my  own  words,  that  I  here  politivcly  fay,  '*  that  the 
?'  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  dorh 
''  not  evidently  know."  So  that  it  is  phiin  here,  that 
*'  I  place  certainty  only  in  evident  knowledge,  or  in 
'*  clear  and  dirtind  ideas  ;  and  yet  my  great  complaint 
"  of  your  lordlhip  was,  that  you  charged  this  up.on  me, 
^'  and  now  your  lordiliip  finds  it  in  my  own  words." 
Anfw.  My  own  words,  in  that  place,  are,  '*  the  mind 
"  is  not  certain  of  what  it  doth  not  evidently  know;" 
but  in  them,  or  that  paifage,  as  fet  down  bv  your  lord- 
fhip, there  is  not  the  leall:  mention  of  clear  and  diflincl 
ideas;  and  therefore  I  Ihould  wonder  to  hear  vour  lord- 
fhip fo  folemnly  call  them  my  own  words,  when  they 
are  but  what  your  lordlliip  would  have  to  be  a  confc- 
quence  of  my  words  ;  were  it  not,  as  1  humbly  conceive, 
a  way  not  unfrequent  with  your  lordfliip  to  fpeak  of 
that,  which  you  think  a  confequence  froni  any  thing 
faid,  as  if  it  were  the  very  thing  laid.  It  reRs  therefore 
upon  your  lordlhip  to  prove  that  evident  knowledge 
can  be  only  where  the  ideas  concerning  which  it  is,  are 
perfectly  clear  and  diftinci:.  1  am  certain,  that  I  have 
evident  knowledge,  that  the  fubilance  of  my  body  and 
foul  exifts,  though  I  am  as  certain  that  I  have  but  a  very 
obfcure  and  confufed  idea  of  any  fublhuice  at  all :  fo 
that  my  complaint  of  your  lordlhip,  upon  that  account, 
remains  very  well  founded,  notwithfianding  any  thing 
you  allege  here. 

Your  lordlhip,  fumming  up  the  force  of  what  you 
have  faid,  adds,  *'  that  you  have  pleaded,  (i.)  That  my 
^'  method  of  certainty  Ihakes  the  belief  of  revelation  in 
"  general.  (2.)  That  it  Ihakcs  the  belief  of  particular 
"  proportions  or  articles  of  faith,  which  depend  upon 
*'  the  kn^c  of  words  contained  in  fcripture." 

That  your  lordlhip  has  pleaded,  I  <';rant  ;  but,  with 
fubmifiion,  I  deny  that  you  have  provcxl, 

(I.)  That  my  definition  of  knowledge,  which  is  that 
which  your  lordfhip  calls  my  method  of  certainty,  (hakes 
the  belief  of  revelation  in  general.     For  all  that  your 
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lordfhip  offers  for  proof  of  it,  is  only  the  alleging  fome 
other  palTages  out  of  my  book,  quite  diiterent  from  that 
my  definition  of  knowledge,  which,  you  endeavour  to 
fhow,  do  fhake  the  belief  of  revelation  in  general :  but 
indeed  have  not,  nor,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot  fhow, 
that  they  do  any  ways  fhake  the  belief  of  revelation  in 
o-eneral.  But  if  they  did,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from 
thence,  that  my  defmition  of  knowledge  ;  i.  e.  my  me- 
thod of  certainty,  at  all  fhakes  the  belief  of  revelation 
in  general,  which  was  what  your  lordlhip  undertook  to 
prove. 

(2.)  As  to  the  fhaking  the  belief  of  particular  propo-. 
fitions  or  articles  of  faith,  which  depend,  as  you  here 
fay,  upon  the  fcnfe  of  words  ;  I  think  I  have  fufficiently 
cleared  myfelf  from  that  charge,  as  will  yet  be  more 
evident  from  what  your  lordfliip  here  farther  urges. 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  *'  my  placing  certainty  in  the  per- 
*'  ception  of  the  agreem.ent  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
*'  fhakes  the  foundations  of  the  articles  of  faith  fabove^ 
"  mentioned]  which  depend  upon  the  fenfe  of  words 
*'  contained  in  the  fcripturc:"  and  the  reafon  your 
lordfliip  gives  for  it,  is  this,  "  becaufe  I  do  not  fay  we 
*'  are  to  believe  all  that  we  hnd  there  exprelTed."  My 
lord,  upon  reading  thefc  words,  I  confulted  the  errata, 
to  fee  whether  the  printer  had  injured  you  :  for  I  could 
not  eafily  believe  that  your  lordfhip  fhould  reafon  after 
a  fafliion,  that  would  juftify  fuch  a  conclufion  as  this, 
viz.  your  lordfhip,  in  your  letter  to  me,  ''  does  not  fay 
*'  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  expreffed  in 
*'  fcripture  ;"  therefore  your  notion  of  certainty  fhakes 
the  belief  of  this  article  of  faith,  that  Jefus  Chrifl:  de- 
fcended  into  hell.  This,  I  think,  will  fcarce  hold  for 
a  good  confequence,  till  not  faying  any  truth  be  the  de- 
nying of  it ;  and  then  if  my  not  faying  in  my  book,  that 
we  are  to  believe  all  there  exprelfed,  be  to  deny,  that 
we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  cxprefTed,  I 
fear  many  of  your  lordfliip's  books  will  be  found  to 
fhake  the  belief  of  fevcral  or  all  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
But  fuppofing  this  confequence  to  be  good,  viz.  I  do 
not  fay,  therefore  I  deny,  and  thereby  Tlhake  the  belief 
offonic  articles  cf  f-uth  ;  how  docs  this  prove,  that  my 
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placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagrcemcnt  of  ideas,  iliakcs  any  article  of  faith  ? 
unlefs  my  faying,  that  certainty  conVifls  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagrcemcnt  of  ideas,  B.  iv. 
chap.  12.  §  6.  of  my  Elfay,  be  a  proof,  that  I  do  not 
fay,  in  any  other  part  of  that  hook,  '^  that  we  are  to 
*'  believe  all  that  we  find  exprelled  in  fcripture." 

But  perhaps  the  remaining  words  of  the  period  will 
help  us  out  m  your  lordlhip's  argument,  which  all  to- 
gether (lands  thus:  **  becaufe  I  do  not  fay  v.e  are  to 
''  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expreflcd  ;  but  [I  do  fay  J 
*'  m  cafe  we  have  any  clear  and  diflind:  ideas  which 
''  limit  the  fenfe  another  way,  than  the  words  feem  to 
"  carry  it,  we  are  to  judge  that  to  be  the  true  fenfc." 
My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  where  I  fay  what  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  your  lordlhip  makes  me  fay ; 
and  your  lordfhip  would  have  done  me  a  favour  to  have 
quoted  the  place.  Indeed  I  do  fay,  in  the  chapter  your 
lordlhip  feems  to  be  upon,  *'  that  no  propofition  can  be 
'^  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  affent 
^^  due  to  all  fuch,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear 
''  intuitive  knov\  kdge."  This  is  what  I  there  fay,  and 
all  that  I  there  fay  :  which  in  ctfecl:  is  this,  that  no  pro- 
pofition can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  w  hich  is 
contradictory  to  a  feif-evident  propofition  ;  and  it  that 
be  it  which  your  lordlliip  makes  me  fay  here  in  the  tore- 
going  words,  1  agree  to  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  your  lordfiiip  difiers  in  opinion  from  me  in  it. 
But  this  not  anfwering  your  purpofe,  your  lordfiiip 
would,  in  the  following\vords  of  this  paragraph,  change 
felf-evidcnt  propofition  into  a  propofition  we  have  at- 
tained certainty  of,  though  by  impcrfccl  ideas :  in  which 
fcnfc  the  propofition  your  lordfiiip  argues  from  ar,  mine, 
will  fi:and  thus  :  that  no  propofition  can  be  received  tor 
divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  alTent  due  to  all  luch, 
if  it  be  contradiclory  to  any  propofition,  of  u  hofe  truth 
we  are  by  any  way  certain.  And  then  I  delirc  your 
lordfiiip  to  name  the  two  contradictory  proi:)oritions. 
the  one  of  divine  revelation,  I  do  not  atfent  to  ;  the  other, 
that  I  have  attained  to  a  certainty  of  by  my  imixTtect 
ideas,  which  makes  me  reject,  or  not  alllnt  to  that  of 
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divine  revelation.  The  very  fetting  down  of  thefe  two 
contradidory  propofitions  will  be  demonflration  againft 
nie,  and  if  your  lordlhip  cannot  (as  I  humbly  conceive 
you  cannot)* name  any  two  fuch  propofitions,  it  is  an 
evidence,  that  all  this  duft,  that  is  raifed,  is  only  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  what  your  lordlhip  cannot  prove  :  for 
that  your  lordiliip  has  not  yet  proved  any  fuch  thing,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  I  have  already  fhown. 

Your  lordlhip's  difcourfe  of  Des  Cartes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  is,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 
it,  to  fnow,  that  certainty  cannot  be  had  by  ideas ;  be- 
caufe  Dcs  Cartes  uiing  the  term  ideas,  miiled  of  it. 
Anfw.  The  queftion  between  your  lordlhip  and  me  not 
be:ng  about  Des  Cartes's,  but  my  notion  of  certainty, 
your  lordlhip  will  put  an  end  to  my  notion  of  certainty 
by  ideas,  whenever  your  lordfnip  ihali  prove,  that  cer- 
tainty cannot  be  attained  any  way  by  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  in  thinking,  i.  e.  by  ideas ;  or  that 
certainty  docs  not  conlifi  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreemcnt  of  ideas  ;  or  lallly,  when  your 
lordlhip  fnall  ihow  us  what  (A{^  certainty  does  conlill: 
in.  When  your  lordlhip  Ihall  do  either  of  thefe  three, 
I  promife  your  lordlhip  to  renounce  my  notion,  or  way, 
or  method,  or  grounds  (or  whatever  elfe  your  lordfliip 
has  been  pleafed  to  call  it)  of  certainty  by  ideas. 

The  next  paragraph  is  to  fliow  the  inclination  your 
lordlhip  has  to  favour  me  in  the  words  '^  it  may  be."  I 
ihall  be  always  forry  to  have  milfaken  any  one's,  efpe- 
cially  your  lord(liip*s  inciinaiiion  to  favour  me  :  but  lince 
the  preis  has  puhliihcd  this  to  the  v/orld,  the  world  muft 
now  be  judge  of  your  lordlhip's  inclination  to  favour 
n\e. 

The  three  or  four  following  pages  are  to  ihow,  that 
your  lordlhip's  exception  againll  ideas  was  not  againil 
the  term  ideas,  and  that  I  miftook  you  in  it.  Anfw. 
'My  lord,  1  muft  own  that  there  are  very  few  pages  of 
your  letters,  \^hen  I  come  to  examine  what  is  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  your  words,  either  as  making  diflind: 
propofitions,  or  a  continued  difcourfe,  wherein  I  do  not 
think  mylelf  in  danger  to  be  miftaken  ;  but  whether  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  one  much  more  learned  than  I  would 
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not  have  imderftood  your  lorddiip  as  1  did,  muft  be  left 
to  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  conlider  your  words, 
and  my  reply  to  them.  Your  lordiliip  laving,  ''  as  I 
^*  have  dated  my  notion  of  ideas,  it  rijnv  be  of  dnnj^er- 
*'  ous  confequence."  This  fecmin^^  too  general  an'ac- 
cuiation,  1  endeavoured  to  ijnd  what  it  \^as  more  par- 
ticularly in  it,  which  your  lordiiiip  thought  might  lie 
of  dangerous  confequence.  And  the  firil  thing  I  clu)ughi 
you  excepted  againll:,  was  the  ufe  of  the  term  id.a  :  but 
your  lordihip  tells  me  here,  I  was  miflaken,  it  was  not 
the  term  idea  you  excepted  againil,  hut  the  wav  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas.  To  excufe  my  miilake,  I  have  this  to 
fay  for  myfelf,  that  reading  in  your  lirit  letter  thefe  cx- 
prefs  words :  **  When  new  terms  arc  made  udi  of  by  ill 
''  men  to  promote  fccpticifm  and  infidelity,  and  to  over- 
*^  throw  the  myltcrics  of  our  faith,  wc  then  have  rcafon 
*^  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  examine  the  foundation 
"  and  tendencvof  them ;"  it  could  not  be  verv  ftran<re, 
if  I  underftood  them  to  refer  to  terms  :  but  it  fecms  I 
was  miftaken,  and  fhould  have  undcrllood  by  them  "  my 
^'  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,"  and  Ihould  have  read  your 
lordfliip's  w  ords  thus  :  *'  When  new  terms  are  made  ufe 
*'  of  by  ill  men,  to  promote  fcepticifm  and  inhdelity, 
'*  and  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  faith,  we  have  then 
'^  reafon  to  inquire  into  them,"  i.e.  Mr.  L's  dtfinition 
of  knowledge,  (for  that  is  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas) 
'^  and  then  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of 
•*  them,"  i.  e.  this  propolition,  vi/.  that  know  ledge  or 
certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas.  **  Them,"  in  your  lordlhi})*s 
words,  as  1  thought  (for  1  am  fcarce  ever  fure  what 
your  lordihip  means  by  *'  them")  neccilarily  referring 
to  what  ill  men  made  ixi'a  of  for  the  promoting  of  llcp- 
ticifm  and  infidelity,  I  thought  it  had  referred  to  terms. 
Why  fo?  fays  your  lordfliip:  Your  quarrel,  you  fay, 
was  not  with  the  term  ideas.  *'  But  that  which  you 
'^  infifled  upon  was  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and 
*'^  the  new  tern^s  as  employed  to  that  purpofc  ;"  and 
therefore  it  is  that  which  your  lordihip  mult  be  under- 
ftood to  mean,  by  what  *'  ill  men  make  ufe  oi,"  vScc. 
Now  1  appeal  jto  my  reader,  w  hether  1  may  not  be  ex- 
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cufcd,  if  I  took  them  rather  to  refer  to  terms,  a  word 
in  the  phiral  number  preceding  in  the  fame  period,  than 
to  *'  \\av  of  certainty  by  ideas,"  which  is  the  lingular 
number,  and  neither  preceding,  no  nor  fo  much  as  ex-^. 
prelicd  in  the  fame  fentence  ?  And  if  by  my  ignorance 
in  the  uit  of  the  pronoun  them,  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  often  at  a  lofs  in  the  underflanding  of  your  lordfhip*s 
writings,  I  hope  I  fliall  be  excufed. 

Another  excufe  for  my  underftanding  that  one  of  the 
things  in  my  book  which  your  lordfhip  thought  might 
be  of  dangerous  confequence,  was  the  term  idea,  may 
be  found  m  thefe  words  of  your  lordiliip  :  '*  But  what 
*'  need  all  this  great  noife  about  ideas  and  certainty, 
•*  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas  ;  if  after  all  it  comes 
"  only  to  this,  that  our  ideas  only  prefent  to  us  fuch 
•*  things  from  whence  we  bring  arguments  to  prove 
•'  the  truth  of  things  ?  But  the  world  hath  been  (Irangely 
*^  amufcd  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told, 
**  that  ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas, 
"  and  yet  thefe  ideas  at  lafl:  come  to  be  common  no- 
*'  tions  of  things,  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of  in  our 
*'  reafoning.'*  i  fhall  offer  one  palTage  more  for  my 
excufe,  out  of  the  fame  page.  I  had  faid  in  my  chapter 
about  the  exiflence  of  God,  I  thought  it  moft  proper  to 
exprefs  myfelf  in  the  mod  ufual  and  familiar  way,  by 
common  words  and  expreiTions  :  *'  Your  lordfhip  wiflies 
**  I  had  done  fo  quite  through  my  book  ;  for  then  I  had 
•'  never  given  that  occafion  for  the  enemies  of  our  faith 
*'  to  take  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  efiectual  bat- 
*'  tery  (as  they  imagined)  againft  the  myflcries  of  the 
*'  chriflian  faith.  But  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatis- 
*'  fadlion  of  my  ideas  long  enough,  before  your  lord- 
*'  lliip  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  you  had  found 
*'  them  employed  in  doing  mifchief.'*  Thus  this  paf- 
fage  flands  in  your  lordfhip's  former  letter,  though  here 
your  lordfliip  gives  us  but  a  part  of  it;  and  that  part 
your  lordfliip  breaks  off  into  two,  and  gives  us  inverted 
and  in  other  words.  Perhaps  thofe  who  obferve  t;;his, 
and  better  underhand  the  arts  of  controverfy  than  I  do* 
may  find  fome  Ikill  in  it.  But  your  lordfliip  breaks  off 
the  former  paifage  at  thefe  words,  ''  Grange  things  might 
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**  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas :'»  and  then  adding  thcfc 
new  ones,  i.  e.  *'  as  to  matter  of  certainty,'*  leaves  out 
thofe  which  contain  your  wilh,  ''  that  I  had  exprclTcd 

myfelf  in  the  molt  ufual  way  by  common  words  and 
^'  expreilions  quite  through  mv  book,"  as  I  had  done 
in  my  chapter  of  the  exigence  of  a  Ciod  ;  for  then,  fays 
your  lordlhip,  ''  I  had  not  given  that  occafion  to  the 
*'  enemies  of  our  faith  to  take  up  my  new  way  of  ideas, 
*'  as  an  effectual  battery,  &c."  which  wifli  of  your 
lordlbip's  is,  that  I  had  all  along  left  out  the  term  idea, 
ai  it  is  plain  from  my  words  which  you  refer  to  in  your 
vviih,  as  they  fland  in  my  firft  letter;  viz.  *'  I  though: 
"'  it  moft  proper  to  exprcfs  myfelf  in  the  mod  ufual  and 

*'  familiar  way by  common  words  and  known  ways 

"  of  exprelTion  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  I  have  fcarce 
''  ufed  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter."  Now  I 
muft  again  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  your  lordfhip 
having  fo  plainly  wifhed  that  I  had  ufed  common  words 
and  exprefTions  in  oppolition  to  the  term  idea,  I  am  not 
excufable  if  I  took  you  to  mean  that  term  ?  though  your 
lordfnip  leaves  out  the  wifh,  and  inftead  of  it  puts  in, 
i.  e.  '^  as  to  matter  of  certainty,"  words  which  were  not 
in  your  former  letter;  though  it  be  for  mi  (la  king  you 
in  my  anfv/cr  to  that  letter,  that  you  here  biame  me. 
I  muft  own,  my  lord,  my  dulnefs  will  be  very  apt  to 
miftake  you  in  exprefTions  feemingly  fo  plain  as  r'^efc, 
till  I  can  prcfumc  myfelf  quick-lighrcd  enough  to  un- 
derftand  men*s  m.caning  in  their  writings,  nor  by  their 
exprefTions ;  which  I  confefs  I  am  not,  and  is  an  art  I 
find  myfelf  too  old  now  to  learn. 

But  bare  millake  is  not  all ;  your  lordfliip  accufcs  mc 
alfo  of  unfairncfs  and  difin^Tcnuity  in  underftanding  thefc 
words  of  yours,  **  the  world  has  been  Itrangely  amufed 
'"  with  ideas,  and  yet  thefe  ideas  at  lafr  come  to  be  only 
*'  comm.on  notions  of  things,  as  if  in  them  ^our  lord- 
"  fhip  owned  ideas  to  be  only  common  notions  of 
**  things."  To  this,  my  lord.'  I  muft  humbly  crave 
leave  to  anfwer,  that  there  was  no  unfairnefs  or  difin- 
genuity  in  my  faying  your  lordil'  p  owned  iuea  tor  fuch, 
becaufe  I  undcrltood  you  to  foeak  in  ihar  place  in  vour 
own  {tv\.{t%  and  thereby  to  fhow  that  the  new  term  idea 
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need  not  be  introduced  when  it  fignified  only  the  com^ 
nion  notions  of  things,  i.  e.  fignified  no  more  than  no- 
tion doth,  which  is  a  more  ufual  word.  This  I  took  to 
be  your  meaning  in  that  place ;  and  whether  I  or  any 
one  might  not  to  underftand  it,  without  deferving  to 
be  told,  that  "  this  is  a  way  of  turning  things  upon  your 
''  lordlliip,  which  you  did  not  exped  from  me,"  or 
fuch  a  folemn  appeal  as  this,  ''judge  now,  how  fair  and 
''  ingenuous  this  anfwer  is;**  I  leave  to  any  one,  wfio 
\yill  but  do  me  the  favour  to  caft  his  eye  on  the  firft 
palTage  above-quoted,  as  it  ftands  in  your  lordihip's 
own  words  in  your  firft  letter.  For  I  humbly  beg  leave 
to  fay,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find,  that  when  your 
lordlliip  is  charging  me  with  want  of  fairnefs  and  inge- 
nuity, you  ihould  leave  out,  in  quoting  of  your  own 
words,  thole  which  ferved  moft  to  juftify  the  fenfe  I  had 
taken  them  in,  and  put  others  in  the  ftead  of  them.  In 
your  firft  letter  they  ftand  thus  :  "  But  the  world  hath 
"  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  ideas  of  late,  and  we  hav^ 
"been  told  that  ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the 
"  help  of  ideas ;  and  yet  thefe  ideas  at  laft  come  to  be 
'^  only  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  muft  make 
^^  ufe  of  in  our  rcafoning;"  and  fo  on,  to  the  end  of 
what  is  above  fet  down :  all  which  I  quoted,  to  fecure 
myfelf  from  being  fufpecled  to  turn  things  upon  your 
lordlliip,  in  a  fenfe  which  your  words  (that  the  reader 
had  before  him)  would  not  bear :  and  in  your  fecond 
letter,  in  the  place  now  under  confideration,  they  ftand 
thus  :  *'  but  the  world  hath  been  ftrangely  amufed  with 
"  ideas  of  late,  and  we  have  been  told  that  ftrange  things 
"  may  be  done  with  ideas,  i.  e.  as  to  matter  of  cer- 
''  tainty:"  and  there  your  lordfhip  ends.  Will  your  lord- 
ftiip  give  me  leave  now  to  ufe  your  own  words,  '*  judge 
''  now  how  fair  and  ingenuous  this  is  ?**  words  which  I 
ftiould  not  ufe,  but  that  I  find  them  ufed  by  your  lordfhip 
in  this  very  paifage,  and  upon  this  very  occafion. 

I  grant  myfelf  a  mortal  man  very  liable  to  miftakes, 
efpccially  in  your  writings  :  but  that  in  my  miftakes,  I 
am  guilty  of  any  unfairncfs  or  diftngenuity,  your  lord- 
Ibip  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  pardon  me,  if  I  think  it 
"Hill  pafs  for  wan:  of  fairnefs  and  ingenuity  in  any.  one, 
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M'ithout  clear  evidence  to  accufc  me.  To  avoid  any 
fuch  fufpicion,  in  my  firlt  letter  I  (et  dou  n  every  word 
contained  in  thole  pages  of  your  book  uiiicii  I  was  con- 
cerned .in;  and  in  my  fecond,  1  lit  dou n  mod  of  the 
pafiages  of  your  lordfhip's  firll  anfv.er  that  I  replied  to. 
Bmi  becaufe  the  doing  it  all  along  in  this,  v\  ould,  I  hnd, 
too  much  increafe  the  bulk  of  my  book  ;  I  eirncHlv  beg 
every  one,  who  wiil  think  this  my  reply  uoith  hi>  pe- 
ruial,  to  lay  your  lordlhip's  letter  heiore  him,  that  he 
may  fee  whether  in  thefe  pages  I  direct  my  anf\\cr  to, 
without  fetting  them  dow  n  at  large,  there  he  any  thing 
material  unanfwered,  or  unfairly  or  difingcnuo  illy  rc- 
prefented. 

Your  lordfliip,  in  the  next  words,  gives  a  reafon  why 
I  ought  to  have  underftood  your  words,  as  a  confequencc 
of  my  afTertion,  and  not  as  your  oun  fenfe,  viz.  '*  Be- 
**  caufc  you  all  along  diflinguifli  the  way  of  reafon,  by 
''  deducing  one  thing  from  another,  from  my  \vay  of 
^^  certainty  in  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  ideas.** 
Anfvv.  I  know  your  lordihip  does  all  along  talk  of  rea- 
fon and  my  way  of  ideas,  as  diftinvft  or  oppofite  :  but 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  and  do  complain  of,  that  your 
lordfhip  does  fpcak  of  them  as  diflinct,  without  ihovving 
wherein  they  are  different,  fince  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagrcement  of  ideas,  which  is  my  way  of 
certainty,  is  alfo  the  way  of  reafon.  For  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  is  either  by 
an  immediate  comparifon  of  two  ideas,  as  in  fclf-evidcnc 
propoiitions ;  which  way  of  knowledge  of  truth,  is  the 
way  of  reafon;  or  by  the  intervention  of  intermediate 
ideas,  i.  e.  by  the  deduction  of  one  thing  from  another, 
which  is  alfo  the  way  of  reafon,  as  I  have  Ihown  ;  where 
1  anfwer  to  your  fpeaking  of  certainty  placed  in  good 
and  found  reafon,  and  noc  in  ideas  :  in  which  place,  as 
in  f^veral  others,  your  lordTnip  oppofes  ideas  and  reafon, 
which  your  lordTnip  calls  here  dillinguilhing  th.cm.  But 
to  continue  to  fpeak  frequently  of  two  ching.^  as  difTcr- 
ent,  or  of  two  ways  as  oppofite,  without  ever  fnowing 
any  difference  or  oppofiiion  in  them,  after  it  has  been 
preyed  for,  is  a  way  of  ingenuity  which  your  lordfliip 
will  pardon  to  my  ignorance,  if  I  have  no:  formerly 
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been  acquainted  with:  and  therefore,  when  you  fhall 
have  fhoun,  that  reafoning  about  ideas,  or  by  ideas,  is 
not  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  as  that  about  or  by  no- 
tions or  conceptions,  and  that  what  I  mean  by  ideas  is 
not  the  fame  that  your  lordfnip  means  by  notions  ;  you 
•Will  have  fome  reafon  to  blame  me  for  miftaking  you  in 
tie  palTages  above-quoted. 

For  if  your  lordihip,  in  thofe  words,  does  not  except 
againll:  the  term  ideas,  but  allows  it  to  have  the  fam.e 
figniftcation  with  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  apprehen- 
fi'ons ;  then  your  lordliup's  words  will  run  thus:  ''  But 
**  what  need  all  this  great  noife  about  notions,  or  con- 
"  ceptions,  or  apprehennons  ?  and  the  world  has  been 
"  ftrangely  amuied  with  notions,  or  conceptions,  or 
*'  apprchenfions  of  late:"  which,  whether  it  be  that 
winch  your  lordlfiip  will  own  to  be  your  meaning,  I 
muft  leave  to  your  conlideration. 

Your  lordihip  proceeds  to  examine  my  new  method 
of  certainty,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it. 

To  my  afking,  *'  whetiier  there  be  any  other  or  older 
*^  method  of  certainty  ?'*  your  lordfiiip  anfwers,  **  that 
*'  13  not  the  point ;  but  whether  mine  be  any  at  all : 
"  which  your  lordihip  denies.'*  Anfw.  I  grant,  to 
him  that  barely  denies  it  to  be  any  at  all,  it  is  not  the 
point,  whether  there  be  any  older  s  but  to  him,  that 
calls  it  a  new  miCthod,  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  not 
be  thought  Vv  liolly  befides  the  point  to  iliow  an  older  ;  at 
leaft,  that  it  ought  to  have  prevented  thefe  following 
words  of  your  lordfhip's,  viz.  "  that  your  iordftiip  did 
"  never  pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  methods  :'* 
which  being  in  anfwer  to  rr.y  defire,  that  you  would  be 
pleafed  to  ihow  me  an  older,  or  another  method,  plainly 
imply,  that  your  iorddiip  fuppofes,  that  whoever  will 
intonn  the  world  of  another  method  of  certainty  than 
mine,  can  do  it  only  by  informing  them  of  a  new  one. 
]3ut  lince  this  is  the  anfwer  your  lordihip  pleafes  to  make 
to  my  requcft,  I  crave  leave  to  coniider  it  a  little. 

Your  lordihip  having  pronounced  concerning  my  de- 
finition of  knowledge,  which  you  call  my  method  of 
certainty,  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
an  article  of  the  chriiiian  faith  ,•  I  delircd  you  to  iliow^ 
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in  what  certainty  lies  :  and  defired  it  of  your  lordlhip 
by  thefe  prelTing  conliderations,  that,  it  would  fccure 
that  article  of  faith  againll  any  dangerous  confcqucnce 
from  my  way,  and  be  a  great  fcrvice  to  truth  in  genera!. 
To  which  your  lordlhip  replies  here,  that  you  did  never 
pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  methods ;  and 
therefoie  are  not  bound  to  go  any  farther  than  what  you 
found  fault  with,   which  was  my  new  method. 

Anfw.  My  lord,  I  did  not  defire  any  new  method  of 
you.  I  obferved  your  lordfliip,  in  more  places  than 
one,  refleded  on  me  for  writing  out  of  my  own  thoughts  : 
and  therefore  I  could  not  expect  from  your  lo/dlliip 
what  you  fo  much  condemn  in  another.  Befides,  one 
of  the  faults  you  found  with  my  method,  was,  that  ic 
was  new  :  and  therefore  if  your  lordlhip  will  look  again 
into  that  palTage,  where  I  defire  you  to  fet  the  world 
right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  confequence,  as  it  is  to 
know  wherein  certainty  conlifls  ;  you  will  not  lind,  that 
I  mention  any  thing  of  a  new  method  of  certainty  :  m/ 
words  were  *'  another,"  whether  old  or  new  was  indif- 
ferent. In  truth,  all  that  I  requefled,  w  as  only  fuch  a 
method  of  certainty,  as  your  lordHiip  approved  of,  and 
was  fecure  in ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  fee  how  your  not 
pretending  to  inform  the  world  in  any  new  methods, 
can  be  any  v.  ay  alleged  as  a  reafon,  for  refufing  fo  ufcful 
and  fo  charitable  a  thing. 

Your  lordlhip  farther  adds,  '*  that  you  are  not  bound 
**■  to  go  any  farther,  than  what  you  found  fault  with.*' 
Anfw.  I  fuppofe  your  lordlhip  means,  that  ''  you  arc 
*^  not  bound  by  the  law  of  difputation  ;"  nor  are  you, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  by  this  law  forbid  :  or  if  you 
were,  the  law  of  the  fchools  could  not  difpenfe  with  tlic 
eternal  divine  law  of  charity.  The  law  of  chfpucin^;, 
whence  had  it  its  fo  mighty  a  fandion  ?  It  is  at  beil  buu 
the  law  of  wrangling,  if  it  fhut  out  the  great  ends  of 
information  and  mdruction  ;  and  fcrves  only  lo  Hatter  a 
little  guilty  vanity,  in  a  victory  over  an  advcrfary  \c[^ 
ikilful  m  this  art  of  fencing.  Who  can  btnlieve,  that 
upon  fo  (light  an  account  your  iordfnip  Ihould  neglect 
yourdcfign  of  writing  againd  me?  'i  he  great  motives 
of  your  concern  for  .;n  arncie  of  the  chnihan  fai:h,  and 
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of  that  duty  v.  hich  you  profefs  has  made  you  do  whss 
you  have  done,  will  be  believed  lo  work  more  uniformly 
in  your  lordlhip,  than  to  let  a  father  of  the  church,  and 
a  teacher  in  Ilracl,  not  tell  one  who  alks  him,  which  15 
the  right  and  fafe  way,  if  he  knows  it.  No,  no,  my 
lord,  a  character  fo  much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  cha- 
rity, nobody  will  receive  of  your  lordihip,  no,  not  from 
yourfcif:  whatever  your  lordfhip  may  fay,  the  world 
will  believe,  that  you  would  have  given  a  better  method 
ol  certainty,  if  you  had  had  oie  ;  when  thereby  you 
would  have  fecured  men  from  the  danger  of  running 
into  errours  in  articles  of  faith,  and  eifedually  have 
recalled  them  from  my  way  of  certainty,  v  hich  leads,  as 
your  Icrdftup  fays,  to  fccpticifm  and  infidthty.  For 
to  turn  men  from  a  way  they  are  in,  the  bare  telling 
them  it  is  dangerous,  puts  but  a  iliort  iiop  to  t-  eir  going 
on  m  It :  there  is  nothing  eifedtual  to  fet  them  a  going 
right,  but  to  iliow  them  which  is  the  fafe  and  f^re  way  ; 
a  piece  of  humanity,  which  when  afked,  noiDody,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  refufes  another;  and  that  I  have  earnellly 
aiked  of  your  iordfnip. 

Your  lordihip  reprefents  to  me  the  unfatisfadlorinefs 
and  inconiilfency  cf  my  way  of  certainty,  by  telling  me, 
*'  that  It  feems  ftill  a  (Irange  thing  to  you,  that  I  fliould 
"  talk  fo  much  of  a  new  method  of  certainty  by  ideas  ; 
"  and  ytt  allow,  as  I  do,  fuch  a  want  of  ideas,  fo  much 
"  imperfeCbon  in  them,  and  fuch  a  want  of  connexion 
''  betv/een  our  ideas  and  the  things  themfelves."  Anfw. 
This  objedion  being  fo  viiibly  againft  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  not  the  certainty  of  it  by  ideas,  would 
need  no  other  anfwer  but  this,  that  it  proved  nothing  to 
the  point ;  which  was  to  fnow,  that  my  way  by  ideas, 
was  no  way  to  certainty  at  all ;  not  to  true  certainty, 
which  is  a  term  your  lordihip  ufes  here,  which  I  ihail 
be  able  to  conceive  what  you  mean  by,  v.  hen  you  fhall 
be  plcafed  to  tell  mc  what  falfe  certainty  is. 

But  becaufe  what  you  fay  here,  is  in  fiiort  what  you 
ground  your  charge  of  fccpticifm  on,  in  your  former 
letter;  I  fiiall  here,  according  to  my  promif^;,  confider 
w-hat  your  lordfaip  lays  there,  and  hope  you  v/ill  allow 
this  to  be  no  unlit  place. 
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Your  charge  of  fccpricifn),  in  your  former  letter,  i* 
as  foUowetli. 

Your  lord  ill  ip's  firll  argunicnr  coniifls  in  tlicfe  pro- 
pofitions,  viz, 

1.  Thuc  I  fay,  Book  IV.  Chap,  i,  that  knowledge  is 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  ciifat;reemcnt  of 
ideas. 

2.  That  I  go  about  to  prove,  that  there  are  Miry  many 
more  bemgs,  of  whwh  we  have  no  ideas,  than  thofe 
ot  which  we  have;  from  whence  your  lordihip  draws 
this  con;lufion,  "  that  we  are  excluded  from  attaining 
'*  any  knowledge,  as  to  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  unt- 
*'  verfe:"  which  I  agree  to.  But  with  fubmiflion,  this 
is  not  the  proportion  to  be  proved,  but  this,  viz.  that 
my  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  for 
to  that  your  lordlliip  reduces  it ;  i.e.  my  placing  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrce- 
ment  of  ideas  ;  leaas  to  fccpticifm. 

Farther,  from  my  faying,  that  the  intellectual  world 
is  greater  and  more  beautiful  certainly  than  the  material, 
your  1-ordlhip  argues,  that  if  certainty  Oiay  be  had  by 
general  reafons  without  particular  ideas  in  one,  it  may 
alfo  in  other  cafes.  Anfw.  It  may,  no  doubt:  but  this 
is  nothing  againll:  any  thing  I  have  faid  ;  for  I  have  neither 
faid,  nor  fuppofe,  that  certainty  by  general  reafons,  or 
any  reafons,  can  be  had  without  ideas ;  no  more  than  1  fay, 
or  fuppofe,  that  we  can  rcafon  without  thinking,  or 
think  without  immediate  objects  in  our  minus  in  think- 
ing, i.  e.  think  without  ideas.  But  your  lordihip  aiks, 
'*  whence  comes  this  certainty  (for  I  fay  cert^iinty )  w  here 
**  there  be  no  particular  ideas,"  if  knowledge  confills 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas  ?  I  anfwer,  we  have  ideas  as  far  as  we  are  certain  ; 
and  beyond  that,  we  have  neither  certainty,  no  nor  pro- 
bability. Every  thing  which  we  either  know  or  believe, 
is  fome  propolition  :  now  no  propofition  can  be  framed 
as  the  object  of  our  knowledge  or  alf-nt,  wherein  tvo 
ideas  are  not  joined  to,  or  feparated  from  one  anothc  r. 
As  for  example,  when  I  affirm  that  "  fomethmij:  cMlts 
^'  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  no  idea,"  cxillenee  is 
affirmed  of  fomething,  fome  being  :  and  1  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  exiftencc  and  fomething,  the  two  things  joined 
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in  th^t  propofition,  as  I  have  of  them  in  this  propolitiofij, 
*'  ibmething  exifts  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  an 
**  idea.'*  When  therefore  I  affirm,  that  the  intelledlual 
•world  is  greater  and  more  beautiful  than  the  material ; 
whether  I  fhould  know  the  truth  of  this  proportion, 
either  by  divme  revelation,  or  fliould  alTert  it  as  highly 
probable  (which  is  all  I  do  in  that  chapter, 
fjfTay,  b.  iv,  ^^^^  ^^  which  this  inftance  is  brought)  it 
means  no  more  but  this,  viz.  that  there  ar6 
rnore,  and  more  beautiful  beings,  whereof  we  have  no 
ideas,  than  there  are  of  which  we  have  ideas ;  of  which 
beings,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  we  can,  for  want  of 
ideas,  have  no  farther  knowledge,  but  that  fuch  beings 
do  exift. 

If  your  lordfliip  fliall  nov/  afk  me,  how  I  know  there 
are  fuch  beings ;  I  an.fwer,  that,  in  that  chapter  of  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  I  do  not  fay  I  knov/,  but  I 
endeavour  to  fnow,  that  it  is  mod  highly  probable  :  but 
yet  a  man  is  capable  of  knowing  it  to  be  true,  becaufe 
he  is  capable  of  having  it  revealed  to  him  by  God,  that 
this  propofition  is  true,  viz.  that  in  the  works  of  God 
there  are  more,  and  more  beautiful  beings,  whereof  W6 
have  no  ideas,  than  there  are  whereof  we  have  ideas. 
If  God,  inftead  of  fnowing  the  very  things  to  St.  Paul, 
had  only  revealed  to  him,  that  this  propofition  was  true, 
vi2.  that  there  were  things  in  heaven,  *'  which  neither  eye 
'^  had  feen,  nor  ear  had  heard,  nor  had  entered  into  the 
*'  heart  of  man  to  conceive  j"  would  he  not  have  know^n 
the  truth  of  that  propofition  of  whofe  terms  he  had  ideas, 
viz.  of  beings,  whereof  he  had  no  other  ideas,  but  barely 
as  fomething,  and  of  eKiftence;  though  in  the  want  of 
other  ideas  of  them,  he  could  attain  no  other  knowledge 
of  them  but  barely  that  they  exif^ed  ?  So  that  in  what  I 
have  there  faid,  there  is  no  contradidion,  nor  fnadow  of 
a  contradidion,  to  my  placing  knowledge  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difligreem.enrof  ideas. 

But  if  I  fi-iould  any  where  miilake,  and  fay  any  thing 
inconfiflent  with  that  way  of  certainty  of  mine  ;  how,  i 
befeech  your  lordfhip,  could  you  conclude  from,  thence, 
that  the  placing  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the 
iagreement  or  difagrecmicnt  of  ideas  tends  to  fcepticifm  ? 

That 
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That  which  is  the  propofition  here  to  be  proved,  would 
remain  ftill  unproved  :  for  I  might  fay  things  inconfifc- 
ent  with  this  propofition,  that  ''  knov\  ledge  conlifls  in 
'^  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  cr 
"  difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas;"  and  yet 
that  propofition  be  true,  and  very  far  from  tending  to 
fcepticifm,  unlefs  your  lordlhip  will  argue  that  tvery 
propofition  that  is  inconliflent  with  what  a  man  any 
uhere  fays,  tends  to  fcepticifm;  and  then  I  fliould  be 
tempted  to  infer,  that  many  propoikions  in  the  letters 
your  loidlhip  lias  hpnourcu  me  with,  will  tend  to  fcep- 
ticifm. 

Your  lordfnip's  fecond  argument  is  from  my  faying, 
*'  we  have  no  ideas  of  the  mechanical  alfecuons  of  the 
'^  minute  p.irticlcs  of  bodies,  which  hinders  our  certain 
*'  knowledge  of  univerfal  truths  concerning  natural  bo- 
*^  dies:"  from  whence  your  lordfhip  concludes,  "  that 
**  lince  we  can  attain  to  no  fcience,  as  to  bodies  or 
*^  fpirits,  our  knowledge  mull:  be  confined  to  a  very 
*'  narrow  compafs.'*  1  grant  it;  but  I  crave  leave  to 
mind  your  lordlhip  again,  that  this  is  not  the  propor- 
tion to  be  proved  :  a  little  knowledge  is  (fill  knowledge, 
and  not  fcepticifm.  But  let  me  have  affirmed  our 
knowledge  to  be  comparatively  very  little ;  how,  I  be- 
feech  youj  lordlhip,  does  that  any  way  prove,  that  this 
propoii'bn,  ''  knowledge  conlifts  in  the  perception  of 
*'  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,"  any  w  ay 
tends  to  fcepticifm  ?  which  was  the  propolition  to  be 
proved.  But  the  inference  your  lordlhip  Ihuts  up  this 
head  with,  in  thefe  words  :  ''  fo  that  all  certainty  is 
"  given  up  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  as  to  the  vifible 
"  and  invifible  world,  or  at  lead  the  greatell  part  of 
'*  them  ;"  fhowing  in  the  firft  part  of  it  what  your  lord- 
fliip  fnould  have  infcrrtd,  and  was  willing  to  infer ;  does 
at  laft  by  thefe  words  in  the  clofe,  ''  or  at  lead  the 
''  greateft  part  of  them,"  I  guefs,  come  jull  to  nothmg  : 
I  fiv,  I  guefs  ;  for  what  ''  them,"  by  grammatical  con- 
ilruction,  is  to  be  referred  to,  feems  not  clear  to  me. 

Your  third  argument  being  jull  of  the  fame  kind  with 
fhc  former,  only  to  ihow,  that  I  reduce  o\\r  knov,  ledge 
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to  a  very  narrow  compafs,  in  refpedl  of  the  whole  extent 
ot  bein^.s ;  is  already  ani'wered. 

In  the  fourth  place,  your  lordihip  fets  down  fonne 
words  ot  mine  concerning  reafoning  and  demonftration  i 
ana  tntn  concludes,  "  but  if  there  be  no  way  of  coming 
*'  to  dcmonflration  but  this,  I  doubt  we  mufi:  be  con- 
'*  tent  uithoutit.**  Which  being  nothing  but  a  de- 
claration of  your  doubt,  is,  I  grant,  a  very  fhort  way  of 
proving  any  proportion;  and  1  fliali  leave  to  your  lord- 
ihip the  facisfacrion  you  have  in  fuch  a  proof,  lince  I 
think  It  will  fcarce  convince  others. 

In  the  laft  place,  your  lordfiiip  argues,  that  becaufe  I 
fay,  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  proves  not  the  exillence 
ot  that  thing  m  hereof  it  is  an  idea,  therefore  we  cannot 
know  the  actual  exigence  of  any  thing  by  our  fenfes  : 
becaufe  \\t  know  nothing,  but  by  the  perceived  agree- 
ment of  ideas.  But  if  you  had  been  pleafed  to  have  confi- 
dered  m.y  anfwcr  there  to  the  fceptics,  whofe  caufe  you 
here  feem,  ^\  ith  no  fmall  vigour,  to  manage  ;  you  would» 
I  humbly  conceive,  have  found  that  you  miifake  one 
thing  for  another,  viz.  the  idea  that  has  by  a  former 
fenlation  been  lodged  in  the  mind,  for  acliually  receive 
ing  any  idea,  i.e.  adual  fenfation ;  v.'hich;  I  think,  I 
need  not  go  about  to  prove  are  two  diftinCl  things,  after 
what  you  have  here  quoted  out  of  my  book.  Now  the 
two  ideas,  that  in  this  cafe  are  perceived  to  agree,  and 
do  thereby  produce  knowledge,  are  the  idea  of  acfual 
fenfation  (which  is  an  action  whereof  I  have  a  clear  and 
diflindt  idea)  and  the  idea  of  aclual  exiftence  of  fome- 
thing  without  me  that  caufes  that  fenfation.  And  what 
other  certamty  your  lordfhip  has  by  your  fenfes  of  the 
exiiting  of  any  thing  without  you,  but  the  perceived 
connexion  of  thofe  two  ideas,  I  would. gladly  know. 
When  you  have  deffroyed  this  certainty,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  the  utmoR,  as  to  this  inatrer,  v/hich  our  infi- 
nitely w  lie  and  bountiful  Maker  has  m:ade  us  capable  of 
in  this  flate  ;  your  lordihip  will  have  well  aiTiiled  the 
fcjptics  in  carrying  their  argum.ents  againll:  certainty  by 
fe.-fc,  beyond  v\  hat  they  could  have  expeitcd.  - 

I  cannoc  but  fear,  my  lord,  that  what  you  have  faid 
here  in  iavoiir  of  fcepticifin,  agamft  certainty  by  fenfe 
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(for  it  is  not  at  all  againft  me,  till  you  fliow  \vc  can  have 
no  idea  of  actual  fcnfationj  without  the  proper  ancidore 
annexed,   in  lliowing  therein  that  certainty  confiHs   (if 
the  account  1  give  be  not  true)  aitcr  you  have  fo  (Irenu- 
oudy  endeavoured   to  deftroy  what  I  have  fiid  for  it; 
will,  by  your  authority,  have  laid  no  fnnill  foundation 
of  fcepticilm  :  which  they  will  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of, 
with  advantage  to  their  caufe,  who  have  any  difpolition 
that  way.     For  I  defire  any  one  to  read  this  your  fifth 
argument,  and  then  judge  which  of  us  two  is  a  promoter 
ot  fcepticifm  ;  i  who  have  endeavoured,  and,  as  i  think, 
proved  certainty  by  our  fenfes  ;  or  your  lordlhip,  who 
has   (m  your  thoughts  at   leal^)   deliroycd  thefe  proofs, 
without  giving  us  any  other  to  fupply  their  place.     All 
your  other  arguments  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  that 
I  have  given  inftances  to  fliow,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  extent  of  being, 
is  very  little  and  narrow  :  which,  when  *'  your  lordfl^ip 
^^  writ  your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinitv, 
^'  were  very  fair  and  ingenuous  contelTions  of  the  fliort- 
^'  nefs   of  human  underftanding,  with    refpect   to  the 
*'  nature  and  manner  of  fuch  things,  which  we  arc  moft 
^'  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  conlhmt  and   undoubted 
"  experience:"    though   fince   you    have   Ihowcd  your 
dillike  of  them  in  more  places  than  one,  particularly 
p.  33.   and  again  more  at  large  p.  43.   and  at  laff  you 
have   thought   fit  to  reprcfent   them   as   arguments  for 
fcepticifm.     And  thus  I  have  acquitted  myfelf,  I  hope 
to  your  lordfhip's  fatisfadlion,  of  my  promife  to  anfwer 
your  accufation  of  a  tendency  to  fcepticifm. 
.    But  to  return  to  your  fecond  letter,  where  I  left  off. 
In  the  following  pages  you  have  another  argiimt  nt  '*  to 
*'  prove  my  way  of  certainty  to  be  none,  but  to  lead  to 
*'  fcepticifm  :"  which,  after  a  ferious  pcrufal  of  it,  fecms 
to  me  to  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Dc-s  Cartes 
and  I  go  both  in  the,way  of  ideas,  and  we  ditfer;  ergo, 
the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,   is  no  way  of  certainty, 
but  leads  to  fcepticifm  ;  which  is  a  confequence  1  cannot 
admit,  and  I  think  is  no  better  than  this  :   your  Inrdlhip 
and  I  diiier,  and  yet  we  both  go  in  the  way  of  idci.s ; 
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ergo,  the  placing  of  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  thd^ 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  is  no  way  of  certainty 
at  all,  but  leads  to  fcepticifm. 

Your  lordfhip  will  perhaps  think  I  fay  more  than  I 
can  juftify,  when  I  fay  your  lordiliip  goes  in  the  way  of 
ideas;  for  you  will  tell  me,  you  do  not  place  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas.  Anfw.  No  more  does  Des  Cartes  ;  and  therefore, 
in  that  refpect,  he  and  I  went  no  more  in  the  fame  way 
of  ideas,  than  your  lordfnip  and  I  do.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  how  much  foever  he  and  I  may  differ  in 
other  points,  our  difference  is  no  more  an  argument 
againft  this  propolition,  that  knowledge  or  certainty  con- 
lifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas,  than  your  lordfhip*s  and  my  difference  in  any 
other  point,  is  an  argument  againff  the  truth  of  that  my 
definition  of  knowledge,  or  that  it  tends  to  fcepticifm. 

But  you  will  fay,  chat  Des  Cartes  built  his  fyflem  of 
philofophy  upon  ideas;  and  fo  1  fay  does  your  lordOiip 
too,  and  every  one  elfe  as  much  as  he,  that  has  any  fyf- 
tem  of  that  or  any  other  part  of  knowledge.  For  ideas 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate  objccfts  ot  our  minds  in 
thinking;  and  your  lordihip,  I  conclude,  in  building 
your  fyftem  of  any  part  of  knowledge  thinks  on  fome- 
thing ;  and  therefore  you  can  no  more  build,  or  have 
any  fyftem  of  knowledge  without  ideas,  than  you  can 
think  w  ithout  fome  immediate  obje6ts  of  thinking.  In- 
deed, you  do  not  fo  often  ufe  the  word  ideas  as  Des 
Cartes  or  I  have  done ;  but  ufing  the  things  fignified  by 
that  term  as  much  as  either  of  us  (unlefs  you  can  think 
without  an  immediate  objed:  of  thinking)  yours  alfo  is 
the  way  of  ideas,  as  much  as  his  or  mine.  Your  con- 
demning the  way  of  ideas,  in  thofe  general  terms,  which 
one  meets  with  fo  often  in  your  writings  on  this  occa- 
fion,  amounts  at  laft  to  no  more  but  an  exception  againft 
a  poor  found  of  three  fyllablcs,  though  your  lordftiip 
thinks  fit  not  to  own,  that  you  have  any  exception  to  it. 

If,  bcfides  this,  thefe  ten  or  twelve  pages  have  any 
other  argument  in  them,  which  I  have  notfeen,  I  huml 
bly  defirc  you  would  be  pleafed  to  put  it  into  a  fyllogifm, 
to  convince  my  reader,  that  I  have  fiiently  paffed  by  an 
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argument  of  importance  ;  and  then  I  promife  an  anfv^er 
to  it :  and  the  fame  requeft  and  promife  I  make  to  your 
lordfhip,  in  reference  to  all  other  j^afTao^cs  in  your  letter, 
wherein  you  think  there  is  any  thing  of  moriK-nt  unan- 
Avered. 

Your  lordfliip  comes  to  anfv^•er  what  uas  in  m\-  former 
letter,  to  Ibow,  that  what  you  had  faid  concerning  na- 
ture and  perfon,  uas  to  me  and  fcveral  others,  \\hom  I 
had  talked  with  a^out  it,  hardly  to  he  underflooih  To 
this  purpofe  the  fixteen  next  pages  are  chierty  emplovcd 
to  fliow  what  Ariitotle  and  others  have  faid  about  (pxxnq 
and  natura,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  word  ;  neither  of  w  hich 
is  the  Engliili  word  nature,  nor  can  concern  it  at  all, 
till  it  be  proved  that  nature  in  Knglilli  has,  in  the  pro- 
priety of  our  tongue,  precifely  the  fame  lignification 
that  <pUi;  had  among  the  Greeks,  and  natura  among  the 
Romans.  For  would  it  not  be  pretty  harfh  to  an  Kng- 
lifh  ear,  to  fay  with  Ariflotle,  "  tb.at  nature  is  a  corpo- 
*'  real  fubftance,  or  a  corporeal  fubdance  is  nature?" 
to  inftance  but  in  this  one,  among  thofe  many  various 
fenfes  which  your  lordfhip  proves  he  ufed  the  term  (puVi? 
in :  or  with  Anaximander,  **  that  nature  is  matter,  or 
*^  m.atter  nature?"  or  with  Sextus  Empiricus,  "  that 
"  nature  is  a  principle  of  life,  or  a  principle  of  life  is 
''  nature?"  So  that  though  the  philofophers  of  old  of 
all  kinds  did  underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  terms  ^Jo-jf  and 
natura,  in  the  languages  of  their  countries ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  what  you  would  here  conclude  from  thence, 
that  they  underllood  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term 
nature  in  Englifn.  Nor  has  an  Englilhman  any  more 
need  to  confult  thofe  Grecians  in  their  ufe  of  the  found 
.^uVk,  to  know  what  nature  fignifies  in  Knglilh  ;  than 
thofe  Grecians  had  need  to  confult  our  writings,  or 
bring  iniiances  of  the  ufe  of  the  word  nature  in  Engliili 
authors,  to  juflify  their  uiing  of  the  term  ^uVij  in  any 
kn^Q  they  had  ufed  it  in  Greek.  I'he  like  may  be  faid 
of  what  is  brought  out  of  the  Greek  chriftian  writer.'^ ; 
for  I  think  an  Engliihman  could  fcarce  be  juflificd  in 
faying  in  Englilh,  *'  that  the  angels  were  natures,"  be- 
caufeTheodorct  and  St.  Bafil  call  them  ^utij.  To  thcfc, 
i  think,  there  might  be  added  other  fenfes,  wherein  the 
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-word  <P'jVk  may  be  found,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks, 
which  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordfhip  :  as  par- 
ticularly Arill'otle,  if  I  miftake  not,  ufes  it  for  a  plaltic 
power,  or  a  kind  of  *'  anima  mundi,"  prefiding  over 
the  material  world,  and  producing  the  order  and  regu- 
larity ot  motions,  formations,  and  generations  in  it. 

Indeed  your  lordihip  brings  a  proof  from  an  authority 
that  is  proper  in  the  cafe,  and  would  go  a  great  way  in 
it ;  for  it  is  of  an  Englifhman,  who,  writing  of  nature, 
gives  an  account  of  the  fignification  of  the  word  nature 
in  Englilli.  But  the  mifchiefis,  that  among  eight  fig- 
nifications  of  the  word  nacure,  which  he  gives,  that  is 
not  to  be  found,  which  you  quote  hirn  for,  and  had 
need  of.  For  he  fays  not  that  nature  in  Englifh  is  ufed 
for  fubQance;  which  is  the  fenfe  your  lordfi.ip  has  ufed 
it  in,  and  would  juftify  by  ihe  authority  of  that  ingeni- 
ous and  honourable  perfon  :  and  to  make  it  out,  you  tell 
us,  **  Mr.  Boyle  fays  the  word  effence  is  of  great  affinity 
'^  to  nature,  if  not  of  an  adequate  import;"  to  which 
your  lordihip  adds,  ''  but  the  real  effence  of  a  thing  is 
*'  a  fubftancp/'  So  that,,  in  fine,  the  authority  of  this 
excellent  perfon  and  philofopher  amounts  to  thus  much, 
that  he  fays  that  nature  and  effence  are  two  terms  that 
have  a  great  affinity  ;  and  you  fay,  that  nature  and  fub- 
flance  are  two  terms  that  have  a  great  affinity.  For  the 
learned  Mr.  Boyle  fays  no  fuch  thing,  nor  can  it  appear 
that  he  ever  thought  fo,  till  it  can  be  fhown,  that  he  has 
laid  that  elTence  and  fubftance  have  the  fame  iignifica-. 
tion. 

I  humbly  conceive,  it  would  have  been  a  llrange  way 
in  any  body,  but  your  lordfhip,  to  have  quoted  an  au- 
thor for  faying  that  nature  and  fubilance  had  the  fame 
signification,  when  one  of  thofe  terms,  viz.  fubftance, 
he  does  not,  upon  that  occalion,  fo  much  as  nam.e.  But 
your  lordfhip  has  this  privilege,  it  feems,  to  fpeak  of 
your  inferences  as  if  they  were  other  men's  words, 
whereof  I  think  I  have  given  feveral  inftances  ;  I  am 
furc  I  have  given  one,  where  you  feem  to  fpeak  of  clear 
and  diifinct  ideas  as  my  words,  when  they  are  only  your 
words,  there  inferred  from  my  v^ords  ^'^  evident  know- 
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"'  ledge V  and  cihcr  the  like  inflanccs  ir.ight  be  pro- 
duced, were  there  any  need. 

Had  your  lordlhip  produced  Mr.  Boyle's  tcfliniony, 
that  nature,  in  our  tongue,  had  the  fame  lignirti  ation 
with  fubitance,  I  (liould  preiently  have  lubniitttd  to  fo 
great  an  authority,  and  taken  it  for  proper  Lnglilli,  and 
a  clear  way  of  exprefTiiig  one's  {d{,  to  ufc  nature  and 
fubflance  promifcuoufly  one  for  another.  But  finre,  i 
think,  there  is  no  inllance  of  any  one  who  ever  did  fo, 
and  therefore  it  rnuft  be  a  new,  and  confcquently  no 
very  clear  way  of  fpcaking  ;  <iive  me  leave,  my  lord,  to 
wonder,  why  in  all  this  difpute  about  the  term  nature, 
upon  the  clear  and  right  underllanding  whereof,  you 
lay  fo  much  rtrefs,  you  have  not  been  pleafed  to  define 
it :  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  difputes  about  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  leave  no  doubtfulnefs,  no  obfcurity 
in  your  ufe  of  it,  nor  any  room  for  any  difpute  what 
you  mean  by  it.  This  would  have  favcd  n^any  pages  of 
paper,  though  perhaps  it  would  have  made  us  lofe  your 
learned  account  of  what  the  ancients  have  faid  concern- 
ing ^uVi?,  and  the  feveral  acceptations  they  ufed  it  in. 

All  the  other  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  your  lord- 
fliip  has  quoted,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  ufed  the 
term  ^uVk  and  natura,  properly  in  their  languages ;  and 
have  difcourfed  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  about  what 
thofe  terms  in  their  countries  fignified.  But  how  that 
proves  there  were  no  dilliculties  m  the  fcnfe  or  conHruc- 
tion  in  that  difcourfe  of  yours,  concerning  nature,  which 
I,  and  thofe  I  confulted  upon  it,  did  not  undcrltand; 
is  hard  to  fee.  Your  lordlhip's  difcourfe  was  obfcure, 
and  too  difficult  then  for  me,  and  fo  I  mufl  ow  n  it  is 
flill.  Whether  my  friend  be  any  better  enlightened  by 
what  you  have  faid  to  him  here,  out  of  fo  many  antient 
authors,  I  am  too  remote  from  him  at  the  w  riting  of 
this  to  know,  and  fo  Ihall  not  trouble  your  lordlhip 
with  any  converfation,  which  perhaps,  when  we  n^cct 
again,  we  m.ay  have  upon  it. 

The  next  pafTage  of  your  vindication,  which  was 
complained  of  to  be  very  hard  to  be  under  Rood,  wa.<; 
this,  where  you  fay,  ''  that  you  grant  that  by  fenfatioa 
*'  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and  pro- 
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•«'  pcrtles  of  things  ;  but  our  rcafon  is  fatisfied  that  thef6 
«'  muft  be  fomething  beyond  thefe^  becaufe  it  is  im- 
"  polliblc  they  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  So  that 
«'  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon^ 
*'  and  not  to  mere  ideas.'*  To  redtity  the  miftake  that 
had  been  made  in  my  firfr  letter,  p.  I57»  in  takmg  rea- 
fon  here  to  mean  the  faculty  ot  reafon,  you  tell  me, 
*'  I  might  eafily  have  feen,  that  by  reaion  }our  lordfliip 
*'  underftood  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind/' 
To  which  it  was  replied,  that  then  this  paiTage  of  yours 
muft  be  read  thus,  viz.  ''  that  your  lordiliip  grants  that 
"  by  fenfation  and  reriexion  we  come  to  know  the  pro- 
**  perties  of  things  ;  but  our  reafon,  i.  e.  the  principles 
"  of  reafon  allou'ed  by  mankind,  are  fatisfied  that  there 
"  muft  be  fomething  beyond  thefe  ;  becaufe  it  is  im- 
"  poifible  they  fiiould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  So  that 
'*  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon," 
i.  e.  to  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind, 
and  not  to  mere  ideas;  *'  which  made  it  feem  more 
**'  unintelligible  than  it  was  before/* 

To  the  complaint  was  made  of  the  unintelligiblenefs 
of  this  pafTage  in  this  laft  fenfe  given  by  your  lordfliip, 
you  anfwer  nothing.  So  that  we  [i.  e.  my  friends  whonri 
I  confulted  and  IJ  are  ftill  excufable,  if  not  underfland- 
ing  what  is  fignified  by  thefe  exprefiions :  "  the  prin- 
*'  ciples  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind  are  fatisfied, 
**  and  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  the 
*'  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind  /*  w^e  fee 
not  the  connexion  of  the  propolitions  here  tied  toge^ 
ther  by  the  words  **  fo  that,*'  which  was  the  thing 
complained  of  in  thefe  words,  viz.  **  the  inference 
**  here,  both  for  its  connexion  and  expreflion  feemed 
'^  hard  to  be  underilood  /'  and  m.ore  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofc,  which  your  lordlhip  takes  no  notice  of. 

Indeed  your  lordfliip  repeats  thefe  words  of  mine^ 
*'  that  in  both  fenfcs  of  the  word  reafon,  either  taken 
*'  for  a  faculty,  or  for  the  principles  of  rcafon  allowed 
"  by  mankind,  reafon  and  ideas  may  confift  together  /' 
and  then  fubjoins,  ''  that  this  leads  your  lordfhip  to 
*'  the  examination  of  that  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe, 
**  viz.  to  (liow  the   diitcrcncc  of  my  method  of  cer- 

.  **  tainty 
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^'  tamty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  rc.i- 
y  fon."  Which  how  it  any  v/ay  juflitics  your  oppoling 
ideas  and  reafon,  ns  you  here,  and  elfewhere  often  do  ; 
or  (hows,  that  ideas  are  incomillent  with  the  principles 
of  reafon  allowed  by  n^ankind  ;  I  leave  to  the  reader  to 
judge.  Your  lordlhip,  for  the  clearing  of  what  you 
had  faid  in  your  Vindication,  &:c.  fron^obfcurity  and 
unintelligiblenefs,  which  were  complained  of  in  it,  is 
toi  prove,  that  ideas  arc  inconlillent  with  the  principles 
of  reafon  allowed  by  niankind  ;  and  in  anlwcr  to  this, 
you  fay,  ''  you  will  iliow  the  difference  of  my  method 
*'  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by 
*'  reafon." 

My  lord,  as  I  remember,  the  exprcfiion  in  queflion 
was  not,  ''  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to 
^'  our  reafon,  and  not  to  my  method  of  certainty  by 
"  ideas  ;  but  this,  that  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to 
''  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.  So  that  the  thing 
*'  you  were  here  to  ihow,  was,  that  reafon,  i.  e.  the 
*'  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  and  ideas ; 
*^  and  not  the  principles  of  reafon,  and  my  method  of 
'^  certainty  by  ideas,  cannot  conlilt  together:"  for  the 
principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  and  ideas, 
may  confiil  together  ;  though,  perhaps,  my  method  of 
certainty  by  ideas  Ihould  prove  inconfillent  with  thofe 
principles.  So  that  if  all  that  you  fay,  from  this  to  the 
153d  page,  i.  e.  forty-eight  pages,  were  as  clear  dc- 
monftration,  as  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  the  contrary  ; 
yet  it  does  nothing  to  clear  the  pafTage  in  hand,  but 
leaves  that  part  of  your  difcourfe,  concerning  nature, 
lying  flill  under  the  objection  was  made  againll  it,  as 
much  as  if  you  had  not  faid  one  word. 

But  fince  I  am  not  unwilling  that  my  method  of 
Certainty  Ihould  be  examined,  and  I  Ihould  be  glad  (if 
•  there  be  any  faults  in  it)  to  learn  the  defeats  of  that  my 
definition  of  knowledge,  from  fo  great  a  m.after  as  your 
lordlhip;  I  will  conlider  what  you  here  fay,  '*  to  Ihow 
*'  the  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas. 
*'  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reafon." 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  *'  that  the  wnv  of  ccn.^.i-'v  b;. 
''  reafon  lies  in  two  things < 

3  -^-^ 
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*'  I.  The  certainty  of  principles. 
*'  2.  The  certainty  of  dcdudtions.** 

I  errant,  that  a  part  of  that  which  is  called  certaint/ 
bv  reafon,  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles  ;  which 
principles,  I  prefume,  your  lordfliip  and  I  are  agreed, 
are  feveral  propofitions. 

If  then  tliefe  principles  are  propofitions,  to  fhow  the 
difference  between  your  lordfliip's  way  of  certainty  by 
reafon,  and  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  I  think  it  is 
vifible,  that  you  ought  to  fl^.ow  wherein  the  certainty 
of  thofe  propofitions  confifls  in  your  way  by  reafon, 
different  from  that  wherein  I  make  it  confift  in  my  way 
by  ideas.  As  for  example,  your  lordfliip  and  I  are 
agreed,  that  this  propoiition,  whatfoever  is,  is  ;  is  a 
principle  of  reafon,  or  a  maxim.  Now  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas,  is,  that  the  certainty  of  this  propo- 
fition  confifts  in  this,  that  there  is  a  perceivable  con- 
nexion or  agreement  between  the  idea  of  being  and  the 
idea  of  being,  or  between  the  idea  of  exiftence  and  the 
idea  of  exiffence,  as  is  expreffed  in  that  propofition. 
But  now%  in  your  way  of  reafon,  pray  wherein  does 
the  certainty  of  this  propofition  conlift  ?  If  it  be  in 
any  thing  different  from  that  perceivable  agreement 
of  the  ideas,  affirmed  of  one  another  in  it,  I  befeech 
your  lordfliip  to  tell  me;  if  not,  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude, that  your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  and  my 
way  of  cert-iiinty  by  ideas,  in  this  cafe  are  juff  the  fame. 

iiut  inffead  of  faying  any  thing,  to  fnow  wherein  the 

certainty  of  principles  is  different,  in  the  way  of  reafon, 

from  the  certainty  of  principles  in  the  way  of  ideas, 

upon  my  friend's  ffiov.ing,  that  you  had  no  ground  to 

fay  as  you  did,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  reafon,  as  it  ffands 

for  principles  of  reafon  ;  your  lord  ill  ip  takes  occaiion 

fas,  what  will  not,  in  a  fkilful  hand,  ferve  to  introduce 

any  thing  one  has  a  m,ind  to  ?j  to  tell  me,  *'  what  ideas 

'^  I  have  of  them  muff  appear  from  my  book,  and  you 

"  do  there  find  a  chapter  of  felf-evident  propofitions 

''  and  maxims,  which  you  cannot  but  think  extraordi- 

"  nary  for  the  defign  of  it,  which  is  thus 

.^n.  c.  7.       cf  fumm.ed  in  the  concluiion,  viz.  that  it 

'*  was  to  fiiow,  that  thcfe  maxims,  as  they 

'^  are 
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^^1  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  clear  and  diflincl 
ideas,  fo  they  are  of  dangerous  ufc,  where  our  ideas 
are  not  clear  and  diltinct  And  is  not  this  a  fair  way 
to  convince  your  lordfliip,  that  my  way  of  ideas  is 

"  very  confiflent  with  the  certainty  of  reafon,  when  the 
way  of  reafon  hath  been  always  fuppofcd  to  proceed 

''  upon  general  principles,  and  I  aflert  them  to  be  ufc- 

•*'  lefs  and  dangerous  ?" 

In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  obferve, 

1.  That  the  pronoun  ''  them"  here  fcems  to  have 
reference  to  felf-evident  proportions,  to  p-iaxims,  and 
to  principles,  as  terms  ufcd  by  your  lordlhip  and  me  ; 
though  it  be  certain,  that  you  and  I  ufe  them  in  a  far 
different  fenfe  ;  for,  if  I  millake  not,  you  ufc  them  all 
three  promifcuoufly  one  for  another  ;  v.  hereas  it  is  plain,, 
that  in  that  chapter,  out  of  which  you  bring 

your  quotations  here,  1  didinguifn  felf-evi-  ^"'^*  ^-  '''• 
dent  propoiitions  from  thofe,  which  I  there 
mention  under  the  name  of  maxims,  which  arc  princi- 
pally thefe  two,  *'  whatfoever  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impofli- 
"  ble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.'*  Far- 
ther it  is  plain,  out  of  the  fame  place,  that  by  maxims 
I  there  mean  general  propofiiions,  which  are  fo  univer- 
fally  received  under  the  name  of  maxims  or  axioms, 
that  they  are  looked  upon  as  iimate  ;  the  two  chief 
whereof,  principally  there  meant,  are  thofe  above- 
mentioned  :  but  what  the  propoiitions  are  which  you 
comprehend  under  maxims,  or  principles  of  reafon, 
cannot  be  determined,  lince  your  lordlLip  neither  de- 
fines nor  enumerates  them  ;  and  fo  it  is  impoffible, 
precifely,  to  knov/  what  you  mean  by  '*  them"  here  : 
and  that  Vvhich  makes  me  more  at  a  lofs,  is,  that  in 
this  argument,  you  fet  down  for  principles  or  maxims, 
propoiitions  that  are  not  felf-cvidcnt,  viz.  this,  "  that 
''  the  effential  properties  of  a  man  are  to  reafon  and 
''  difcourfe,"  6cc. 

2.  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  you  tell  me,  that  m 
my  book  ''  you  find  a  chapter  of  felf-evident  propoli- 
''  tions  and  maxims,"  whereas  I  find  no  fuch  chapter 
in  my  book  :  I  have  in  it  indeed  a  chapter  of  maxims, 
but  never  an  one  intitled,  '*  of  felf-evidtnt  propohtions 

Vol.  hi.  B  b  '^  and 
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"  and  maxims.'*     This,   it  is  pofTible,  your  lordihip 
Will  call  a  nice  criticifm  ;   but  yet  it  is  fuch  an  one,  as 
is  very  necefTary  in  the  cafe  :  for  in  that  chapter  I,  as  is 
before  obferved,  exprcfsly  diftinguiih  felf-evident  pro- 
portions from  the  received  maxims  or  axioms,   which 
I  there  fpeak  of :   whereas  it  feems   to  me  to  be  your 
dciign  (in  joining  them  in  a  title  of  a  chapter,  contrary 
to  what  I  had  done)  to  have  it  thought,    that  I  treated 
of  them  as  one  and  the  fame  thing  ;  and  fo  all  that  I 
faid  there,  of  the  ufelefihefs  of  fome  few  general  propo- 
fitions^  under  the  title  of  received  maxims,  might  be 
applied  to  all  felf-evident  propofitions  ;  the  quite  con^ 
trary  whereof  was  the  defign  of  that  chapter.     For  that 
which  I  endeavour  to  fliow  there,  is,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  not  built  on  thofe  few  received  general  propo- 
fitions, which  are  ordinarily  called  maxims  or  axioms  ; 
but  that  there  are  a  great  many  truths  may  be  known 
without  them  :  but  that  there  is  any  knowledge,  with- 
out felf-evident  propofitions,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying, 
that  I  am  accufed  by  your  lordiliip   for  requiring,  in 
demonftration,  more  fuch  than  you  think  are  necelfary. 
This  feeins,  I  fay,  to  be  your  dcfign  ;  and  I  wifh  your 
tordfhip,  by  entitling  my  chapter,  as  I  myfelf  did,  and 
not  as  it  would  bed  ferve  your  turn,  had  not  made  it 
necelfary  for  me  to  make  this  nice  criticifm.      This 
is  certain,  that  without  thus  confounding  maxims  and 
felf-evident  propofitions,  what  you  here  fay  would  not 
fo  much,  as  in  appearance,  concern  me  :  for, 

3.  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  all  the  argument 
your  lordfhip  ufes  here  againft:  me  to  prove,  that  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is  inconfifbent  with  *^  the  way 
*'  of  certainty  by  reafon,  which  lies  in  the  certainty  of 
*'  principles,  is  this,  that  the  way  of  reafon  hath  been 
'^  always  fuppofcd  to  proceed  upon  general  principles, 
"  and  I  afferfthem  to  be  ufclefs  and  dangerous."  Be 
pleafcd,  my  lord,  to  define  or  enumerate  your  general 
principles,  and  then  we  fhali  fee  whether  I  aifert  them 
to  be  ufclefs  and  dangerous,  and  whether  they,  who 
fuppofed  the  way  of  reafon  was  to  proceed  upon  general 
principles,  differed  from  me  ;  and  if  they  did  differ, 
whether  theirs  was  more  the  way  of  reafon  than  mine  : 

but 
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but  to  talk  thus  of  general  principles,  which  have  uluavi 
been  fiippofed  the  way  of  reafon,  without  telling  fa 
much  as  which,  or  what  they  are,  is  not  fo  much  a^  by 
authonty^  to  Ihow,  that  my  way  of  certainty  .by  idea^* 
IS  mconliflent  with  the  way  of  certainty  by  .reafon ; 
much  Ids  IS  it  in  reality  to  prove  it.  Becaufe  admit- 
ting I  had  iliid  any  thing  contrary  to  what,  as  you  fav, 
has  been  always  fuppofcd,  its  being  fuppofexi,  proves 'it 
not  to  be  true;  becaufe  we  know  that  fcveial  things 
have  been  for  many  ages  generally  fuppofed,  which  at 
laft,  upon  examination,  have  been  found  not  to  be  true. 

What  hath  been  always  fuppofed,  is  fit  only  for  your 
lordlhip's  great  reading  to  declare  :  but  fuch  arguments, 
I  confefs,  are  w  holly  loll  upon  me,  who  have  not  time 
or  occalion  to  examine  what  has  always  been  fuppofcd  ; 
efpecially  in  thofc  qucllions  which  concern  truths,  that 
are  to  be  known  from  ihe  nature  of  things:  becaufe,  I 
think,  they  cannot  be  eftablifhed  by  majority  of  votes, 
not  eafy  to  be  collected;  nor  if  they  were  collected, 
can  convey  certainty  till  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  always  in  the  right.  In 
matters  of  fact,  I  own  we  mull  govern  ourfelvcs  by  the 
teftimonics  of  others  ;  but  in  matters  of  fpeculation,  to 
fuppofe  on,  as  others  have  fuppofed  before  us,  is  fup- 
pofed by  many  to  be  only  a  way  to  learned  ignorance, 
which  enables  to  talk  much,  and  know  but  little.  The 
truths,  which  the  penetration  and  labours  of  others 
before  us  have  difcovered  and  made  out,  1  ow  n  we  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  them  for;  and  fome  of  thcin  are 
of  that  confequence,  that  we  cannot  acknowledge  too 
much  the  advantages  we  receive  from  thofe  great  mailers 
in  knowledge  :  but  where  they  only  fuppoied,  they  left 
it  to  us  to  fcarch,  and  advance  farther.  And  in  thofc 
things,  I  think,  it  becomes  our  indullry  to  employ 
i'tfelf,  for  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge,  and  add- 
ing to  the  flock  of  difcoveries  left  us  by  our  inquifitive 
and  thinking  prcdeceifors. 

4.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  viz.  that 
to  thefe  words,  *'  thefe  maxims,  as  they  are  of  little  ufe 
^'^  where  we  have  clear  and  dillirnlt  ideas,  fo  they  arc  of 
"  dano"erous  ufe  where  our  ideas  are  not  clear  and 
,         ^  B  b  2  *'  diftinu./' 
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*'  didinct,"  quoted  out  of  nly  ElTay  ;  you  fubjoin'^, 
'*  and  is  not  this  a  fair  way  to  convince  your  lordlhip, 
*'  that  my  way  of  ideas  is  very  confiftent  with  the  cer- 
**  tainty  of  reafon?**  Anfv/.  My  lord,  my  Eflay,  and 
thofe  words  in  it,  were  writ  many  years  before  I  dreamt 
that  you  or  any  body  elfe  v/ould  ever  queftion  the  con- 
fiftency  of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  with  the  way 
of  certainty  by  reafon  ;  and  fo  could  not  be  intended  to 
convince  your  lordfnip  in  this  point :  and  fmce  you 
firft  faid,  that  thefe  two  ways  are  inconfiftent,  I  never 
brought  thofe  words  to  convince  you,  "  that  my  way 
"  is  confident  with  the  certainty  of  reafon;"  and 
therefore  why  you  afk,  whether  that  be  a  fair  way  to 
convince  you,  which  was  never  made  ufe  of  as  any  way 
to  convince  you  of  any  fuch  thing,  is  hard  to  imagine. 

But  your  lordfliip  goes  on  in  the  following  words 
with  the  like  kind  of  argument,  where  you  tell  me  that 
I  fay,  ^*  that  my  firft  dciign  is  to  prove, 
c^^^a!"^'  "  -^'^^  ^^^  confideration  of  thofe  general 
'  ''  '  '  fc  maxims  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  or 
certainty  of  knowledge ;  which,  fays  your  lordihip, 
overthrows  all  that  which  hath  been  accounted  fcience 
and  demonftration,  and  muft  lay  the  foundation  of 
fcepticifm  ;  becaufe  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  de- 
pend upon  fome  general  principles  of  reafon.  To 
make  this  plain,  you  fay,  you  will  put  a  cafe  grounded 
upon  my  word3  ;  which  are,  that  I  have  difcourfed 
with  very  rational  men,  Mho  have  adlually  denied 
that  they  are  men.  Thefe  words  J.  S.  underftands 
as  fpoken  of  themfclvcs,  and  charges  them  with  very 
ill  confcquenccs  ;  but  you  think  they  are  capable  of 
another  meaning  :  hov/cvcr,  fays  your  lordiliip,  let 
us  put  the  cafe,  that  men  did  in  earncft  queftion, 
whether  they  were  men  or  not ;  and  then  you  do  not 
fee,  if  I  fet  afidc  general  maxims,  how  I  can  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  men.  For  the  v/ay  your 
lordlhip  looks  on  as  moft  apt  to  prevail  upon  fuch 
extraordinary  fceptical  men,  is  by  general  maxims 
and  principles  of  reafon.". 
Anfw.  I  can  neither  in  thnt  paragraph  nor  chapter 
find  that  I  fay,    **  that  my  firft  deiign  is  to  prove,  that 

''  thefe 
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''  thefe  general  maxims"  [i.  c.  thofc  which  your  lord- 
Ihip  calls  general  principles  of  rcafon]  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  and  certainty  of  knowledge  in  general :  for 
fo  thefe  words  mud  be  underllood,  to  make  good  the 
confequence  which  your  lordlliip  charges  on  them,  viz. 
''  that  they  overthrow  all  that  has  been  accounted  fcience 
''  and  demonilration,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  fcep- 
''  ticifm." 

What  my  defign  in  that  place  is,  is  evident  from  thefe 
words  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  :  "  kt  us  confidcr 
"  w^hether   this    felf-evidence    be    peculiar  . 

""'  only  to  thofe  propolitions,  which  are  re-  ^  ^^'\  ;  ^^'* 
'^  ceived  for  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity 
*'  of  axioms  allowed  :  and  here  it  is  plain,  that  fevcral 
^^  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake 
"  equally  with  them  in  this  Iclf-cvidence."  Which 
fhows  that  my  defign  there,  was  to  evince  that  there 
were  truths  that  are  not  called  maxims,  that  are  as  fclf- 
evident  as  thofe  received  maxims.  Purfuant  to  this  de- 
lign,  I  fay,  *'  that  the  conlideration  of  thefe  t 
**  axioms'*  [i.e.  whatfoever  is,  is;  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be]  "  can 
"  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  its  [i.  c. 
''  the  mind'sj  know  ledge  ;"  [i.  e.  of  the  truth  of  more 
particular  propofitions  concerning  identity.]  Thefe 
are  my  words  in  that  place,  and  that  the  {iin^^  of  them 
is  according  to  the  limitation  annexed  to  them  between 
thofe  crotchets,  I  refer  my  reader  to  that  fourth  fection  ; 
where  he  will  find  that  all  that  I  fay  amounts  to  no  more 
but  what  is  exprelTed  in  thefe  words,  in  the  clofe  of  it : 
«'  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this  pro- 
''  polition,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  fclf-evident  a 
'^  proportion,  as  that  coniifting  of  more  general  terms, 
''  whadbevcr  is,  is  :  and  again,  whether  this  propofi- 
''  tion,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  propofition  that  the 
'f  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  f(^on  as  it  underlhmds 
''  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  it  is  impolhblc 
''  for  the  fame  thing  to  bC;  and  not  to  be  :  and  fo  of  all 
''  the  like.'*  And  now  I  afk  your  lordfliip,  vhether 
you  do  affirm  of  this,  "  that  it  overthrows  all  that 
'^<  which  hath  been  counted  fcience  and  dcmonftration, 

B  b  3  **  and 
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*'  and  mufl:  lay  the  foundation  of  fcepticifm  ?'*  If  you 

do,  I  iliall  deiire  you  to  prove  it ;  if  you  do  not,  I  niuft 

defire  you  to  confider  how  fairly  my  fenfe  has  been  re- 

prefented. 

But  fuppofing  you  had  reprefented  my  fenfe  right, 
and  that  the  little  or  dangerous  ufe  which  I  there  limit 
to  certain  maxims,  had  been  meant  of  all  principles  of 
reafon  in  general,  in  your  fenfe ;  what  had  this  been, 
my  lord,  to  the  queftion  under  debate  ?  Your  lordfiiip 
undertakes  to  fhow,  that  your  way  of  certainty  by  rea- 
fon is  different  from  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas.  To 
do  this,  you  fay  in  the  preceding  page,  ''  that  certainty 
*'  by  reafon  lies,  i.  in  certainty  of  principles;  2.  in 
*'  certainty  of  deductions."  The  firft  of  thefe  you  are 
upon  here  ;  and  if  in  order  to  v.  hat  you  had  undertaken, 
your'-lordOiip  had  fhown, 'that  in  your  way  by  reafon, 
thofe  principles  were  certain  ;•  Init  in  my  way  by  ideas, 
we  could  not  attain  to  any  certainty  concerning  them  : 
this  indeed  had  been  to  fhow  a  difference  between  my 
way  of  certainty,  which  you  call  the  way  by  ideas ;  and 
yours,  which  you  call  the  way  by  reafon ;  in  this  part 
of  certainty,  that  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles.  I 
have  faid  in  the  words  quoted  by  your  lordfhip,  that  the 
conlidcration  of  thofe  two  maxims,'  ^'  what  is,  is  ;  and 
*'  it  is  impoiiible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
*'  be ;"  are  not  of  ufe  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence 
or  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  identical 
predications  ;  but  I  never  faid  thofe  maxims  were  in  the 
leaft  uncertain:  I  may  perhaps  think  otherwife  of  their 
ufe  than  your  lordfhip  does,  but  I  think  no  otherwife  of 
their  truth  and  certainty  than  you  do ;  they  are  left  in 
their  full  force  and  certainty  for  your  ufe,  if  you  can 
m.ake  any  better  ufe  of  them,  than  what  I  think  can  be 
made.  So  that  in  refped  of  the  allowed  certainty  of 
thofe  principles,  my  way  differs  not  at  all  from  your 
lordlbip's. 

Pray,  my  lord,  look  over  that  chapter  again,  and  fee 
whether  I  bring  their  truth  and  certainty  any  more  into 
queflion,  than  you  yourfelf  do ;  and  it  is  about  their 
certainty,  ^nd  not  ufe,  that  the  queflion  here  is  between 
your  lordliiip  and  me  :  we  both  agree,  that  they  are  both 
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undoubtedly  certain  ;  all  then  that  you  bring  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  about  their  ufc,  is  nothing  to  the  prefent 
queliion  about  the  certainty  of  principles,  which  your 
lordfhip  is  upon  in  this  place:  and  you  will  prove,  'that 
your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon  is  dilTcrent  from  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ;  when  you  can  lliow,  that  you 
are  certain  of  the  truth  of  thofe,  or  any  other  maxims, 
any  otherwife  than  by  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagrecmcnt  of  ideas  as  exprelfed  in  them. 

But  your  lordfliip  palUng  by  that  wholly,  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  my  fiiying,  that  the  confideration  of  thofe 
two  general  maxims  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence 
and  certainty  of  knowledge  in  identical  predications, 
(for  that  is  all  that  I  there  fay)  ''  overthrows  all  that  has 
*'  been  accounted  fciencc  and  demonllration,  and  mull: 
*^  lay  the  foundation  of  fccpticifm  ;"  and  it  is  by  a  very 
remarkable  proof,  viz.  "  becaufe  our  true  grounds  of 
''  certainty  depend  upon  fome  general  principles  of 
^'  reafon:"  which  is  the  very  thing  I  there  not  onlv 
deny,  but  have  difproved  ;  and  therefore- fhould  not,  I 
humbly  conceive,  have  been  refled  on  as  a  proof  of  any 
thing  elfe,  till  my  arguments  againll  it  had  been  an- 
fwered. 

But  inftead  of  that,  your  lordihip  fays,  you  will  put 
a  cafe  that  lliall  make  it  plain  ;  which  is  the  bufincfs  of 
the  fix  following  pages,  which  are  fpent  in  this  cafe. 

The  cafe  is  founded  upon  a  fuppoiition,  which  you 
feem  willing  to  have  thought  that  you  borrowed  cither 
from  J.  S.  or  from  me  :   whereas  truly  that  fuppolitioii 
is  neither  that  gentleman's  nor  mine,  but  purely  your 
lordfliip's  own.     For  however  groOy  Mr.  J.  S.  has  mif- 
taken  (which  he  has  lince  acknowledged   in  print)   the 
obvious  i^vSo.  of  thofe  words  of  my  Ellay,     p  j^,  ^  _ 
on  which  you  fay  you  ground  your  cafe  ;  yet^    ^  'l^^[  *^*  '* 
I  mull:  do  him  right  herein,  that  he  himfelf 
fuppofed  not,  that  any  man  in  his  wits  ever  in  earncfl: 
queftioned  whether  he  himfelf  were  a  man  or  no  :  though 
by  a  millake  (which  I  cannot  but  wonder  at,  in  one  fo 
much  exercifed  in  controverfy  as  Mr.  J.  S.)  he  charged 
me  with  faying  it. 

B  b    •  ^our 
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Your  lordfhip  indeed  fays,  *'  that  you  tbi^k  my  words 
*'  there  may  have  another  meaning.'*  Would  you  thereby 
inlinuate,  that  you  thmk  it  pofTible  they  fhould  have  that 
meaning  which  J.  S.  once  gave  them?  If  you  do  not> 
my  lord,  Mr.  J.  S.  and  his  underftanding  them  fo,  is 
in  vain  brought  in  here  to  countenance  your  making 
fuch  a  fuppolition.  If  you  do  think  thofe  words  of  my 
EfTay  capable  of  fuch  a  meaning  as  J.  S.  gave  them> 
there  will  appear  a  ftrange  harmony  between  your  lord- 
fnip's  and  Mr.  J.  S's  underllanding,  when  he  miilakes 
what  is  faid  in  my  book  ;  whether  it  will  continue,  now 
Mr.  J.  S.  take3  me  right,  I  know  not :  but  let  us  com.e 
to  the  cafe  as  you  put  it.     Your  words  are, 

**  Let  us  put  the  cafe,  that  men  did  in  earneft  quef- 
*'  tion  whether  they  were  men  or  not.  Your  lordlliip 
*'  fays,  you  do  not  then  fee,  if  I  fet  afide  general  max- 
'^  ims,  how  I  can  convince  them  that  they  are  men." 
Anfw.  And  do  you,  my  lord,  fee  that  with  maxims  you 
can  convince  them  of  that  or  any  thing  elfe  ?  I  confefs, 
whatever  you  fhould  do,  I  fhould  think  it  fcarce  worth 
%vhrie  to  reafon  v/ith  them  about  any  thing.  I  believe 
you  are  the  firfl:  that  ever  fuppofed  a  man  fo  much  beiide 
himfelf,  as  to  queftion  Vvhether  he  were  a  man  or  no, 
and  yet  fo  rational  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  being 
convinced  of  that  or  any  thing  by  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
This,  methinks,  is  little  different  from  fuppofing  a 
man  in  and  out  of  his  wits  at  the  fame  timie.  • 

But  let  us  fuppofe  your  lordiliip  fo  lucky  with  your 
maxims,  that  you  do  convince  a  m,an  (that  doubts  of  it) 
that  he  is  a  man ;  what  proof,  I  befeech  you,  my  lord, 
is  that  of  this  prcpofition,  ''  that  our  true  grounds  of 
*'*  certainty  depend  upon  fome  general  principles  of 
"  reafon?" 

On  the  contrary,  fuppofe  it  mould  happen,  as  is  the 
more  likely,  that  your  fetting  upon  him  with  your 
maxims- cannot  convince  him;  are  we  not  by  this  your 
cafe  to  take  this  for  a  proof,  '*  that  general  principles  of 
"  reafon  are  not  the  grounds  of  certainty  ?"  For  it  is 
upon  the  {ucctUy  or  not  fuccefs  of  your  endeavours  to 
convince  fuch  a  man  with  maxim.s,  that  your  lordfhip 
purs   the   proof  of  thiL;  pi-Qpofiticn^    ''  that  our  true 

grounds 
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grounds  of  certainty  depend  upon  general  principles  of 
*^  reafon;"  the  iiTue  whereof  mull  remain  in  fufpcncc, 
till  you  have  found  fuch  a  man  to  bring  it  to  trial :  and  fo 
the  proof  is  far  enough  oif,  unlefs  you  think  the  cafe  fo 
plain,  that  every  one  fees  fuch  a  man  will  be  prefently 
convinced  by  your  maxims,  though  I  flunild  think  it 
probable  that  moil:  people  may  think  he  \s  ill  not. 

Your  lordlhip  adds,  ''  for  the  way  you  look  on,  as 
*'  moftapt  to  prevail  upon  fuch  extraordinary  fccptical 
^'  men,  is  by  general  maxims  and  principles  of  reafon." 
Anfw.  This  indeed  is  a  reafon  why  your  lordlhip  fliould 
ufe  maxims,  when  you  have  to  do  with  fuch  extraordi- 
nary fceptical  men ;  becaufe  you  look  on  it  as  the  like- 
liefl  way  to  prevail.  But  pray,  my  lord,  is  your  look- 
ing on  it  as  the  bell  way  to  prevail  on  fuch  extraordinary 
fceptical  men,  any  proof,  *'  that  our  true  grounds  of 
*^  certainty  depend  upon  fome  general  principles  of 
*'  reafon?"  for  it  was  to  make  this  plain,  that  this  cafe 
was  put. 

Farther,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  alTv,  what  we  have 
here  to  do  with  the  ways  of  convincing  others  of  what 
they  do  not  know  or  allent  to?  Your  lordfliip  and  I  arc 
not,  as  I  think,  difputing  of  the  methods  of  pcrfuading 
others  of  what  they  are  ignorant  of,  and  do  not  yet  allent 
to  ;  but  our  debate  here  is  about  the  ground  of  certainty, 
m  what  they  do  know  and  aflent  to. 

However,  you  go  on  to  fet  down  feveral  maxims, 
which  you  look  on  as  moft  apt  to  prevail  upon  your  ex- 
traordinary fceptical  man,  to  convince  him  that  he  exifts, 
and  that  he  is  a  man.     The  maxims  arc, 

^^  That  nothing  can  have  no  operation. 

r-  That  all  diiicrent  forts  of  beihg  arc  didinguiflicNi 
f'  by  elfential  properties. 

''  That  the  elTential  properties  of  a  man,  are  to  rca- 
"  fon,  difcourfe,  &c. 

'^  That  thefe  properties  cannot  fubfift  by  thcmfelvcs, 
«'  without  a  real  fubftance." 

I  will  not  quellion  whether  a  man  cannot  know  that 
he  exifts,  or  be  certain  (for  it  is  of  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty the  queftion  here  is)  that  he  is  a  man  without  the 
help  of  thcfc  maxims.  1  will  only  crave  leave  to  afk, 
f    f  *       •  how 
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how  you  know  that  thefe  are  maxims  ?  For  methinks 
this,  ''  that  the  effential  properties  of  a  man  are  to  reafon, 
*'  difcourfe,  &:c.'*  an  imperfect  propolition^  "  and  {o 
*'  forth"  at  the  end  of  it,  is  a  pretty  fort  of  maxim. 
That  therefore  which  I  defire  to  be  informed  here,  is, 
how  your  lordfhip  knows  thefe,  or  any  other  propor- 
tions to  be  maxims ;  and  how  propolitions,  that  are 
maxims,  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  propofitions  that 
are  not  maxims  ?  and  the  reafon  why  I  iniifl  upon  it,  is 
this :  becaufe  this,  and  this  only,  would  fhow,  whether 
what  I  have  faid  in  my  chapter  about  maxims,  '^  over- 
*'  throws  all  that  has  been  accounted  fcience  and  de- 
"  monftration,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  fcepticifm.*' 
But  I  fear  my  requeft,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  tell 
me,  what  you  mean  by  maxims,  that  I  may  know  what 
propofitions,  according  to  your  lordlliip,  are,  and  what 
are  not  maxims  ;  will  not  be  eafily  granted  me :  becaufe 
it  would  prefently  put  an  end  to  all  that  you  impute  to 
me,  as  faid  in  that  chapter  againft  maxims,  in  a  fenfe 
that  I  ufe  not  the  word  there. 

Your  lordfhip  makes  me,  out  of  my  book,  anfwer  to 
the  ufe  you  make  of  the  four  above-mentioned  propor- 
tions, which  you  call  maxims,  as  if  I  were  declared  of 
an  opinion,  that  maxims  could  not  be  of  any  ufe  in 
arguing  with  others :  which  methinks  you  fliould  not 
have  done,  if  you  had  confidered  my  chapter  of  max- 
ims, which  you  fo  often  quote.     For  I  there  fay,  *'  max- 

"  ims    are  ufeful    to   flop    the  mouths    of 
c.  ^n,\  ir,'      ''  wranglers—- — to  fhow,  that  wrong  opi- 

"  nions  lead  to  abfurdities,  &c." 
Your  lordfhip  neverthelefs  goes  on  to  prove,  "  that 
"  without  the  help  of  thefe  principles  or  maxims,  I 
"  cannot  prove  to  any  that  doubt  it,  that  they  are  men, 
"  in  my  way  of  ideas."  Anfw.  I  befeech  you,  my 
lord,  to  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  again,  that  the  quef- 
tion  is  not  what  I  can  prove;  but  whether,  in  my  Way 
by  ideas,  I  cannot  without  the  help  of  thefl^  principles 
know  that  I  am  a  man  ;  and  be  certain  of  the  truth  of 
that,  and  fcvcral  other  propofitions  :  I  fay,  of  feveral 
other  propofitions  ;  for  I  do  not  think  you,  in  your  way 
of  cenainty  by  reafon,  pretend  to  he  certain  of  all  truths'; 

or 
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or  to  be  able  to  prove  (to  thofc  who  doubt)  all  piopofi- 
tions,  or  fo  much  as  be  able  to  convince  every  one  of 
every  propofition,  that  you  yourk-lf  arc  certain  of. 
There  be  many  propolitions  in  Mr.  Newton's  excellent 
book,  which  there  are  thoufands  of  people,  and  thofe  a 
little  more  rational  than  fuch  as  Ihould  deny  thcmfelvcs 
to  be  men,  whom  Mr.  Newton  himfclf  would  not  be 
able,  with  or  without  the  ufe  of  maxims  ufed  in  mathe- 
matics, to  convince  of  the  truth  of:  and  yet  this  would 
be  no  argument  againll  his  method  of  certainty,  where- 
by he  came  to  the  knowledge  that  they  are  true.  What 
therefore  you  can  conclude,  as  to  my  way  of  certainty, 
from  a  fuppofition  of  my  not  being  able,  in  mv  way  by 
ideas,  to  convince  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  that  they  arc 
men,  I  do  not  fee.  But  your  lordlhip  is  refolved  to 
prove  that  I  cannot,  and  fo  you  go  on. 

Your  lordlliip  fays,  that  **  I  fuppofc  that  wc  mufl 
*'  have  a  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  that  we  are  certain 
*'  of;  and  this  you  prove  out  of  my  chapter  of  maxims, 
where  I  fay,  *'  that  every  one  knows  the  ideas  that  he 
^'  has,  and  that  diftindtly  and  unconfufedly  one  from 
**  another.'*  Anfw.  I  fufpev.^l:ed  all  along,  that  you 
miftbok  what  I  meant  by  confufed  ideas.  If  your  lord- 
fhip  pleafes  to  turn  to  my  chapter  of  dillindt  .. 

and  confufed  ideas,  you  will  there  find,  that  c.zgVu'-X 
an  idea,  which  is  diftinguiflied  in  the  mind 
from  all  others,  may  yet  be  confufed  :  the  confufion 
being  made  by  a  carelefs  application  of  dillincit  names 
to  ideas,  that  are  not  fufficiently  diltinct.  Which  hav- 
ing explained  at  large,  in  that  chapter,  I  fliall  not  need 
here  again  to  repeat.  Only  permit  me  to  fet  down  an 
inftance :  he  that  has  the  idea  of  the  liquor  that,  circir- 
iating  through  the  heart  of  a  (beep,  keeps  that  animal 
alive,  and  he  that  has  the  idea  of  the  liqi:or  that  circu- 
lates through  the  heart  of  a  lobller,  has  two  different 
ideas  ;  as  diftincl  as  an  idea  of  an  aqueous,  pellucid, 
cold  liquor,  is  from  the  idea  of  a  r(  d,  opake,  hot  licjuor  : 
but  yet  thefc  two  may  be  confounded,  by  giving  the 
name  blood  to  this  vital  circuLuing  liquor  of  a  lobflcr. 

This  being  confidered,  will  fliow  how  what  I  have 
faid  there  may  conhd  w  ith  my  faying,  that  to  certainty 

idcai 
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ideas  arc  not  required,  that  are  in  all  their  parts  per- 
feclly  clear  and  diilind  :  becaufe  certainty  being  fpoken 
there  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any  propolition, 
and  propofitions  being  made  in  words,  it  may  be  true, 
that  notwithftanding  all  the  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds, 
are,  as  far  as  we  have  them  there,  clear  and  diftindl ;  yet 
thofe  which  we  would  fuppofe  the  term.s  in  the  propo- 
lition to  ftand  for,  may  not  be  clear  and  difbind  :  either, 

1.  By  making  the  term  ftand  for  an  uncertain  idea, 
which  we  have  not  yet  precifely  determined  in  our 
minds,  whereby  it  comes  to  Hand  fometimes  for  one 
idea,  fometimes  for  another.  Which  though,  when  we 
reflect  on  them,  they  are  diftind:  in  our  minds,  yet  by 
this  ufe  of  a  name  undetermined  in  its  lignification, 
come  to  be  confounded.     Or, 

2.  By  fuppofing  the  name  to  fband  for  fomething 
more  than  really  is  in  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we 
make  it  a  iign  of,  v.  g.  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  man  many 
years  fmce,  when  he  was  young,  eat  a  fruit,  whofe  lliape, 
fize,  confiftency,  and  colour,  he  has  a  perfed:  remem.- 
brance  of;  but  the  particular  tafle  he  has  forgot,  and  only 
remembers,  that  it  very  much  delighted  him.  This 
complex  idea,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  mind,  it  is  evident, 
is  there  ;  and  as  far  as  he  perceives  it,  when  he  refleds 
on  it,  is  in  all  parts  clear  and  diftind :  but  when  he 
calls  it  a  pine-apple,  and  will  fuppofe,  that  name  ftands 
for  the  fame  precife  complex  idea,  for  which  another 
man  (who  newly  eat  of  that  fruit,  and  has  the  idea  of 
the  tafte  of  it  alfo  frcfh  in  his  mind)  ufes  it,  or  for  which 
he  himfelf  ufed  it,  when  he  had  the  tafl:e  frcfli  in  his 
memory  ;  it  is  plain  his  complex  idea  in  that  part,  which 
conlifis  in  the  tafte,  is  very  obfcure. 

To  apply  this  to  what  your  lordfliip  here  makes  me 
fuppofe,  I  anfwer, 

1.  I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  to  certainty  it  is  requifite, 
that  an  idea  fnould  be  in  ail  its  parts  clear  and  diftind. 
I  can  be  certain,  that  a  pine-apple  is  not  an  artichoke, 
though  my  idea,  v/hich  I  fuppofe  that  name  to  ftand  for, 
be  in  me  obfcure  and  confufed,  in  regard  of  its  tafte. 

2.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary  I  affirm,  that 
I  can  have  a  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  a  man  (i.  e.  tl^e 

idea 
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idea  1  give  the  name  man  to,  may  be  clear  and  diftind) 
though  it  Ihould  be  true,  that  men  arc  not  yet  agreed 
on  the  determined  idea,  that  the  name  man  fliall  ftand 
for.  Whatever  confiilion  there  may  be  in  the  idea,  to 
which  that  hame  is  indeterminately  applied  ;  I  do  allow 
and  affirm,  that  every  one,  if  he  pleads,  may  have  a 
clear  and  diftind  idea  of  a  man  to  himfelf,  i.  e.  which 
he  makes  the  word  man  (land  for :  which,  if  he  makes 
known  to  others  in  his  difcourfe  with  them  about  man, 
all  verbal  difpute  will  ceafe,  and  he  cannot  be  miflaken 
when  he  ufes  the  term  man.  And  if  this  were  but  done 
withmofl:  of  the  glittering  terms  brandillied  in  difputcs. 
it  would  often  be  feen  how  little  fome  men  have  to  fay, 
who  with  equivocal  words  and  exprcfHons  make  no  fmali 
noife  in  controverfy. 

Your  lordiliip  concludes  this  part,  by  faying,  "  thus 
**  you  have  Ihowed  how  inconfiftent  my  way  of  ideas  is 
'*  with  true  certainty,  and  of  v,hat  ufe  and  nccelnty 
"  thefe  general  principles  of  reafon  are."  Anfw.  By 
the  lav, s  of  difputation,  which  in  another  place  you  cx- 
prefs  fuch  a  regard  to,  one  is  bound  not  to  change  the 
terms  of  the  queflion.  This  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
offer  to  your  lordfliip,  bccaufe,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
into  controverfy,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  one  fo  apt,  fhall  I  fav,  to  forget  or  change  the  quef- 
tion  as  your  lordiliip.  This,  my  lord,  I  (liould  not  ven- 
ture to  fay,  but  upon  very  good  grounds,  which  I  fhall 
be  ready  to  give  you  an  account  of,  whenever  you  (hall 
demand  it  of  me.  One  example  of  it  v/e  have  here  :  you 
fay,  *^  you  have  fliowed  how  inconfiftcnt  my  way  of 
^'  ideas  is  with  true  certainty,  and  of  what  ufc  and  ne- 
"  ceffity  thefe  general  principles  of  reafon  are."  My 
lord,  if  you  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  105th  page,  you 
will  fee  what  you  there  promifcd  was  "  to  fliow  the  dif- 
"  ference  of  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the 
*'  method  of  certainty  by  reafon:"  and  particularly  in 
the  pages  between  that  and  this,  the  certainty  of  princi- 
ples, which  you  fay  is  one  of  thofe  two  things,  wherein 
the  way  of  certainty  by  reafon  lies.  Inflcad  of  that, 
your  lordinip  concludes  here,  th:i^  vou  have  fnowcd  two 

things; 
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'^  I.  How  inconfillent  my  way  of  ideas  is  vi^ith  truef 
**  certainty."  Wnereas  it  fhould  be  "  to  fhow  the  in- 
«*  conliflency  or  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty 
«^  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reafon ;" 
which  arc  two  very  different  propoiitions.  And  before 
you  undertake  to  fhow,  that  my  method  of  certainty  is 
inconfiflent  w  ith  true  certainty  ;  it  will  be  necefTary  for 
you  to  define,  and  tell  us  wherein  true  certainty  confifts, 
■^\hich  your  lordfhip  has  fhown  no  great  forwardnefs 
to  do. 

2.  Another  thing  which  you  fay  you  have  done,  is, 
*'  that  you  have  fliown  of  what  ufe  and  necefTity  thefe 
*'  general  principles  of  reafon  are."  Anf.  Whether  by 
thefe  general  principles  you  mean  thofe  propofitions 
vhich  you  fet  down,  page  io8,  and  call  there  maxims, 
or  any  other  propoiitions  which  you  have  not  any  where 
fet  down,  I  cannot  tell.  But  whatfoever  they  are,  that 
you  mean  here  by  ''  thefe,'*  I  know  not  how  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  thefe  your  general  principles,  be  they  what  they 
will,  came  to  be  a  queftion  between  your  lordfhip  and 
me  here.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  fliow  any  mifl:akes  of 
mine  in  my  chapter  of  maxims,  which,  you  fay,  you 
think  extraordinary  for  the  defign  of  it,  |  fliall  not  be 
unwilling  to  be  rectified;  but  that  the  ufefulnefs  of 
principles  is  not  what  is  here  under  debate  between  us, 
I,  with  fubmiflion,  affirm.  That  which  your  lordfhip 
is  here  to  prove,  is,  that  the  certainty  of  principles, 
■which  is  the  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  is  different 
from  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  crave  leave  to  fay  in  your  words,  that,  ''  thus  I  have," 
I  humbly  conceive,  made  it  appear,  that  you  have  not 
*'  fliowed  any  difference,  much  lefs  any  inconfifbency  of 
*'  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of 
"  certainty  by  reafon,"  in  that  firfl:  part,  which  you 
alTign  of  certainty  by  reafon,  viz.  certainty  of  principles. 
•  I  come  now  to  the  fecond  part,  which  you  alfign  of 
certainty  by  reafon,  viz.  certainty  of  deductions.  I  only 
crave  leave  firfl  to  fet  dov/n  thefe  words  in  the  latter  end 
of  your  difcourfe,  which  we  have  been  considering, 
where  your  lordfhip  fays, /' you  begin  to  think  J.  S. 
"  was  in  the  right,  when  he  made  me  fay.  That  I  had 
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"  difcourfed  with  very  rational -men  who  denied  thcm- 
''  felvcs  to  be  men/'  Anfw»  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  done  by  thofe  who  have  fuch  a  command  over  the 
pronouns  *'  they"  and  ''  them,"  as  to  put  **  they  them- 
''  fclves"  for  ''  they."  I  (hall  therefore  defire  my  reader 
to  turn  to  that  paliagc  of  my  book,  and  fee  whether  he 
too  can  be  fo  lucky  as  your  lordfliip,  and  can  with  you 
begin  to  think,  that  by  thcfe  words,  *'  who 
''  have  actually  denied,  that  they,  i.e.  in-  \^'^J'i^\^^'' 
*•'  fants  and  changelings,  are  men  ;  I  meant,  *^'  '*  ^  ^'* 
who  adually  denied  that  they  themfclvcs  were  men. 

Your  lordfliip,  to  prove  my  method  of  certainty  bv 
ideas  to  be  different  from,  and  inconfiffent  with,  your 
lecond  part  of  the  certainty  by  reafon,  which,  you  fay, 
lies  in  the  certainty  of  deductions,  begins  thus :  *'  that 
*'  you  come  now  to  the  certainty  of  reafon,  in  making 
*'  deductions ;  and.  here  you  fhall  briefly  lay  down  the 
*'  grounds  of  certainty,  which  the  ancient  philofophers 
*•'  went  upon,  and  then  compare  my  way  of  ideas  with 
*'  them,"    To  which  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  reply  : 

(i.)  That  I  humbly  conceive,  it  fnould  have  been 
grounds  of  certainty  [in  making  deductions]  \\hich  the 
ancient  philofophers  went  upon;, or  elfe  they  will  be 
nothing  to  the  proportion,  which  your  lordfliip  has  un- 
dertaken here  to  prove.  Now  of  the  certainty  in  mak- 
ing deductions,  I  fee  none  of  the  ancients  produced  by 
your  lordfhip,  who  fay  any  thing  to  Ihow,  wherein  it 
confifls,  but  Ariftotle';  who,  as  you  fay,  "  in  his  mc- 
'*  thod  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  went  upon 
^'  this  common  principle  of  reafon,  that  what  things 
*'  agree  in  a  third,  agree  among  themfclves."  And  it 
fo  falls  out,  that  fo  far  as  he  goes  towards  the  (liowing 
wherein  the  certainty  of  deductions  confifts,  he  and  I 
agree,  as  is  evident' by  what  I  fay  in  my  ^  .^.  ^  ^  c 
ElTay.  And  if-Ariilotle  had  gone 'any  far-  scz.i\j\i. 
ther  to  fliow,  how  we  are  certain,  that  thofe 
two  things  agree  with  a  third,-  he  would  have  placed 
that  certainty' in  the  perception  of  that  agreement,  as  I 
have  done,  and  then  he  and  I  ilTOuld  have  perfectly 
agreed.  I  prefume-to  fay,  if  Ariitotle  had  gone  farther 
m  this  matter,  he  would -have  placed  our  knowledge  or 
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certainty  of  the  agreement  of  any  two  things  in  the  per- 
ception of  their  agreement.  And  let  not  any  one  from 
hence  think  1  attribute  too  much  to  myfelf  in  faying, 
that  that  acute  and  judicious  philofopher,  if  he  had  gone 
farther  in  that  matter,  would  have  done  as  I  have  done. 
For  if  he  omitted  it,  I  imagine  it  was  not  that  he  did 
not  fee  it,  but  that  it  was  fo  obvious  and  evident,  that 
it  appeared  fuperfluous  to  name  it.  For  who  can  doubt 
that  the  knowledge,  or  being  certain,  that  any  two 
things  agpee,  conlifts  in  the  perception  of  their  agree- 
ment ?  What  elfe  can  it  poflibly  confift  in  ?  It  is  fo  ob- 
vious, that  it  would  be  a  little  extraordinary  to  think, 
that  he  that  went  fo  far  could  mifs  it.  And  I  fhould 
wonder,  if  any  one  fhould  allow  the  certainty  of  deduc- 
tion to  confiil:  in  the  agreement  of  two  things  in  a  third, 
and  yet  fliould  deny  that  the  knowledge  or  certainty  of 
that  agreement  coniifled  in  the  perception  of  it. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  fuppoiing  my  method 
of  certainty,  in  making  dedudions,  were  different  from 
thofe  of  the  ancients  ;  this,  at  bed,  would  be  only  that 
which  I  call  ''  argumentum  ad  verecun- 
Eflay,  b.  IV.  ,<  diam  ;'*  which  proves  not  on  which  fide 
*^'  ^7-  ^  ^9-  j-eafon  is,  though  I,  in  modefty,  fnould  an- 
fwer  nothing  to  their  authorities. 

(3.)  The  ancients,  as  it  feems  by  your  lordfhip,  not 
agreeing  one  among  another  about  the  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty ;  what  can  their  authorities  iignify  in  the  cafe? 
or,  how  will  it  appear,  that  I  difier  from  reafon,  in  dif- 
fering from  any  of  them,  more  than  that  they  differ 
from  rcafon,  in  diiTcring  one  fi'om  another?  And  there- 
fore, after  all  the  diifcrcnt:  authorities  produced  by  you 
out  of  your  great  meafure  of  reading,  the  m.atter  will  at 
iaft  reduce  itfelf  to  this  point,  that  your  lordfliip  fliould 
tell  us  wherein  the  certainty  of  reafon,  in  making  de- 
duclions,  conliils  ;  and  then  fliow  v.'herein  my  method 
of  making  dcdudlions  differs  from  it :  which,  whether 
you  have  done  or  no,  we  fhall  fee  in  what  follows. 

Your  lordfnip  clofcs  your  very  learned,  and  to  other 
purpofcs  very  iifeful,  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients, concerning  certainty,  with  thefe  words  :  ''  that 
•*  thus  you  have,  in  as  few  words  as  you  could,  laid 
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"  together  thofe  old  methods  of  cert  unt\',  w'  irh  h  vj 
*'  obtained  greatcfi  reputation  in  the  world."  VVh  e- 
upon  I  mu ft  crave  leave  to  iiiind  you  a|.'ain,  that  h: 
propofition  you  are  here  upon,  and'have  undertake  to 
prove  in  this  place,  is  com  ernin^-  tlie  ccrtajity  of  de- 
ducirions,  and  not  concerning  certainty  in  ^!;cncral.  I 
fay  not  this,  that  I  am  willing  to  decline  the  examina- 
tion of  my  method  of  certaintv  in  general,  any  way,  or 
in  any  place:  but  I  fay  it  to  obferve,  that  in  difcourfes 
of  this  nature,  the  laws  of  difputation  have  wifdy  or- 
dered the  proportion  under  debate  to  be  kept  ro,  and 
that  in  the  (ame  terms,  to  avoid  wandering,  obfcuriiy, 
and  confufion. 

I  therefore  proceed  now  to  confider  what  ufe  your 
lordiliip  makes  of  the  ancients,  againit  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty in  general ;  lince  you  think  fit  to  make  no  ufe  of 
them,  as  to  the  certainty  of  reafon  in  makin^;  deduc- 
tions :  though  it  is  under  this  your  fccond  branch  of 
certainty  by  reafon,  that  you  bring  them  in. 

Your  firlt  objeclion  here,  is  that  old  onC  again,  that 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is  new.  Anfw.  Your 
calling  of  it  new,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  different  trom 
that  of  reafon  :  but  your  lordfliip  proves  it  to  be  new , 

''  I.  Becaufe  here  [i.  c.  in  my  way]  we  have  no 
**■  general  principles."  Anfsv.  I  do,  as  your  lv)rdihip 
knows,  own  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  received 
general  maxims  ;  and  I  contend  for  the  ufefulnefs  and 
necefhty  of  felf-evident  proportions  in  all  certaintv, 
whether  of  inftitution  or  demonftration.  What  there- 
fore thofe  general  principles  arc,  which  you  have  not 
in  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  which  your  lord- 
fliip  has  in  your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  I  bcfcech 
you  to  tell  me,  and  thereby  to  make  good  this  allcrtion 
againft  me. 

2.  Your  lordfliip  fays,  ''  that  here  [i.  c.  in  my  wav] 
"  we  have  no  antecedents  and  confequents,  no  f^llo- 
<*  giflical  methods  of  demonltration."  Anfw.  If  your 
lordlhip  here  means,  that  there  be  no  antecedents  and 
confequents  in  my  book,  or  that  I  fpeak  not,  or  allow 
not  of  fv'llogifm  as  a  form  of  argumentation,  that  has 
its  ufe,  i  humbly  conceive  the  contrary  is  plain.     Luc 
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if  by  •'  here  wc  have  no  antecedents  and  confequents, 
•'  no  fyiiogiflical  methods  of  demonflration/*  you  mean, 
that  I  do  not  place  certainty,  in  having,  antecedents  and 
confequents,  or  in  making  of  fyllogifms,  I  grant  I  do 
not;  I  have  faid  fyliogifms,  inftcad  of  your  words,  fyl- 
logiftical  methods  of  demonftration ;  which  examined, 
amount  here  to  no  more  than  fyliogifms  ;  for  fyllogiftical 
methods  are  nothing  but  mode  and  figure,  i.  e.  fylio- 
gifms ;  and  the  rules  of  fyliogifms  are  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  fyliogifms  be  ufed  in  demonftration  or  in  pro- 
bability. But  it  was  convenient  for  you  to  fay,  ''  fyllo- 
*'  giftical  methods  of  demonftration,"  if  you  would 
have  it  thought,  that  certainty  is  placed  in  it :  for  to 
have  nimed  bare  fyllogifm,  without  annexing  demon- 
ftration to  it,  would  have  fpoiled  all,  ftnce  every  one, 
who  knows  what  fyllogifm  is,  knows  it  may  as  well  be 
ufed  in  topical  or  fallacious  arguments,  as  in  demon-. 
ftrat.cn. 

Your  lordftiip  charges  me  then,  that  in  my  way  of 
ideas  I  do  not  place  certainty  in  having  antecedents  and 
confcquents.  And  pray,  my  lord,  do  you  in  your  way 
by  reafon  do  fo  ?  If  you  do,  this  is  certain  that  every 
body  has,  or  may  have  certainty  in  every  thing  he  dif- 
courfes  about :  for  every  one,  in  any  difcourfe  he  makes, 
has,  or  may,  if  he  pleafes,  have  antecedents  and  confc- 
quents. 

Again,  your  lordfliip  charges  me,  that  I  do  ilot  p^ace 
certainty  in  fyllogifm;  I  crave  leave  to  aft<:  again,  and 
does  your  lordlliip?  And  is  this  the  difference  between 
your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  and  my  way  of  certainty 
by  ideas  ?  Why  elfe  is  it  objedted  to  m.e,  that  I  do  not, 
if  your  lordftiip  does  not  place  certainty  in  i^/Uogifm  ? 
Arid  if  you  do,  I  know  nothing  To  requifite,  as  that  you 
fhould  advife  all  people,  women  and  all,  to  betake  them- 
felves  immediately  to  the  univerfities,  and  to  the  learn- 
ing of  logic,  to  put  themfelves  out  of  the  dangerous  ftate 
of  fcepticifm  :  for  there  young  lads,  by  being  taught 
fyllog /m,  arrive  at  certainty;  whereas,  without  mode 
a.id  figure,  the  world  is  in  perfedl  ignorance  and  unccr- 
taii  ty,  and  is  fure  of  nothing.  The  merchant  cannot  be 
certain  that  his  account  is  right  caft  up,  nor  the  lady 
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rhat  her  coach  is  not  a  whed-harrow,  nor  her  dairv- 
inaid  that  one  and  one  pound  of  butter,  arc  tvso  pounds 
of  butter,  and  two  and  two  four;  and  all  for  \^ant  of 
mode  and  figure:  nay,  according  to  this  rule,  whoever 
lived  before  Ariltorle,  or  him,  whoever  it  was,  that  firft 
introduced  f)  llogifm,  could  not  he  certain  of  any  thing  ; 
no,  not  that  there  was  a  God,  which  will  be  the  prefcnc 
Itate  of  the  far  grc.iteil  part  of  numkind  fro  pafs  by 
whole  nations  of  the  ealV,  as  China  and  Indollan,  &c.} 
even  in  the  chriftian  world,  who  to  this  day  have  not 
the  fyllogidical  methods  of  dcmonfl ration,  aiid  fo  can- 
not be  certain  of  any  thing. 

3.  Your  iordihip  farther  fays,  that  *■*  in  my  way  of 
'^  certainty  by  ideas  we  have  no  criterion."  Anfw. 
To  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas, 
and  not  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  is,  I  think,  a  criterion  to  diftinguifli  what  a 
man  is  certain  of,  from  what  he  is  not  certain  of.  Has 
yourlordfhip  any  other  or  better  criterion  todillinguifli 
certainty  from  uncertainty  ?  If  you  have,  I  repeat  again 
my  earneft  requefl:,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  do 
that  right  to  your  way  of  certainty  by  reaibn,  as  n».t  to 
conceal  it.  If  your  Iordihip  has  not,  why  is  the  w.int  of 
a  criterion,  when  I  have  {o  plain  a  one,  objected  to  my 
way  of  certainty,  and  my  way  fo  often  acculed  of  a  ten- 
dency to  fcepticifm  and  inhdelity,  when  you  yourfelf 
have  not  a  better?  And  I  think  1  may  take  the  liberty 
to  (liy,  if  yours  be  not  the  fame,  you  have  not  fo  go  )d. 

Perhaps  your  Iordihip  w  ill  cenfure  me  here',  and  think 
it  is  more  than  becomes  me,  to  prels  yo-i  fo  hard  con- 
cerning your  own  way;  and  to  alk,  whether  your  way 
of  certainty  lies  in  having  antecedents  and  confe«.]Ucnts, 
and  fyllogifms;  and  whether  it  has  any  other  or  bc:tcr 
criterion,  than  what  I  have  given:  your  Iordihip  will 
pofllbly  think  it  enough,  that  ''  you  have  laid  down  the 
''  grounds  of  certainty  which  the  ancient  Cnccians  went 
''  upon."  My  lord,  if  you  think  ib.  I  muil  be  fatif- 
fied  with  it :  though  perhaps  others  will  think  it  (\range, 
that  in  a  difpute  about  a  method  of  certainty,  which, 
for  its  fuppofed  coming  Hiort  of  certainty,  you  charge 
with  a  tendency  to  fcepticilm  and  inHdehty,  you  Ihould 
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produce  only  the  different  opinions  of  other  men  cOn- 
cerning  certainty,  to  make  good  this  charge,  without 
dcclarmg  any  of  thofe  different  opinions  or  grounds  of 
certainty  to  be  true  or  falfe  :  and  fon^e  may  be  apt  to 
fufpeclthat  you  yourfelf  are  not  yet  fcfolved  wherein  to 
place  it. 

But,  my  lord,  I  know  too  well  what  your  diffance  above 
me  requires  of  me,  to  fay  any  fuch  thing  to  your  lord- 
lliip.  Your  own  opinions  are  to  yourA  If,  and  your  not 
d;fcovcring  them  muil  pafs  for  a  fufficient  rcafon  for 
your  not  difcovering  them  :  and  if  you  think  fit  to  over- 
lay a  poor  infant  modern  notion  with  the  great  and 
weighty  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Arilfotle,  Plutarch, 
and  the  like;  and  heaps  of  quotations  out  of  the  anci-- 
ents ;  who  is  not  presently  to  think  it  dead,  and  thrit 
there  is  an  end  of  it?  Efpecially  when  it  will  have  too 
much  envy  for  any  one  to  open  his  mouth  in  defence  of 
a  notion,  which  is  declared  by  your  lord  (hip  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  thofe  great  men  Aiid,  w hofe  \\  ords  are 
to  be  taken  without  any  more  ado,  and  who  are  not  to 
be  thought  ignorant  or  miftaken  in  any  thing.  Though 
I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  however  infallible  oracles  they 
were,  to  take  things  barely  upon  their,  or  any  man's 
authority,  is  barely  to  believe,  but  not  to  know  or  be. 
certain. 

Thus  your  lordfhip  has  fufncicntly  proved  my  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas  to  be  mconfifient  wiih  the  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  reafon,  by  proving  it  new  ;  which  you  prove 
only  by  faying,  that  ''  it  is  fo  wholly  new,  that  here  we 
''  have  no  general  principles  ;  no  criterion  ;  no  ante- 
*'  cedents  and  confequents  ;  no  fyllogiftical  methods  of 
'*  dcmonrtraiion  :  and  yet  we  are  told  of  a  better  way 
*'  of  certainty  to  be  attained  merely  by  the  help  of 
"  ideas;"  add,  if  your  lordlhip  pleafes,  fienified  by 
^vords :  which  put  into  proportions,  whereof  fome  are 
general  principles,  fome  are  or  may  be  antecedents,  and 
fome  confl'quents,  and  fome  put  together  in  mode  and 
figure,  fyllogilhcal  methods  of  demonftration.  For 
pray  my  lord,  may  not  Words,  that  Hand  for  ideas,  be 
put  into  proportions,  as  well  as  any  other?  And  may 
not  thoic  propolkions,  wherein  the  terms  itaad  for  ideas, 
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be  as  well  put  into  antecedents  and  confequents,  or  fyU 
iogifms,  and  make  maxims,  as  well  as  any  other  pro- 
poiitiohs,  whofe  terms  (land  not  for  ideas,  if  your  lord- 
Ihip  can  find  any  fuch  ?  And  if  thus  ideas  can  be  brought 
into  maxims,  antecedents  and  confequents,  and  fyflo-. 
giftical  methods  of  demonftration,  what  inconfiftency 
has  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  with  thofe  ways  of 
certainty  by  reafon,  if  at  laft  your  lordlhip  will  fay,  that 
certainty  confifts  in  propofitions  put  together  as  ante^ 
cedents  and  confequents,  and  in  mode  and  figure?  For 
as  for  principles  or  maxims,  we  fhall  know  whether 
your  principles  and  maxims  are  a  way  to  certainty, 
\vhen  you  Ihall  pleale  to  tell  us  what  it  is,  that  to  your 
lordihip  makes  a  maxim  or  principle,  and  diftinguiilies 
it  from  other  proportions ;  and  whether  it  be  any  thing 
but  an  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  the  ideas,  as  exprefled  in  that  propofition. 
To  conclude,  by  all  that  your  lordfliip  has  alleged  out 
of  the  ancients,  you  have  not,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
proved  that  my  Vvav  of  certainty  is  new,  or  that  they 
had  any  way  of  certainty  diiferent  from  mine  ;  much  Ids 
have  you  proved  that  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  is 
inconfident  with  the  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  which 
was  the  propolition  to  be  proved. 

Your  lordihip  having  thought  it  enough  againft  my 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  thus  to  prove  its  newnefs, 
you  betake  yourfelf  prefently  to  your  old  topic  of  ob^ 
fcure  and  confufed  ideas  ;  and  afk,  ''  but  how  comes 
*'  there  to  be  fuch  a  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  yet 
*'  the  ideas  themfelves  are  fo  uncertain  and  obfcure?" 
Anfw.  No  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  uncertain ; 
though  to  thofe  who  ufe  names  uncerfi'nly,  it  may  be 
uncertain  what  idea  that  name  (lands  for.  And  as  to 
obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  no  idea  is  fo  obfcure  in  all 
its  parts,  or  fo  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  but  t^at 
one,  who,  in  a  propolition,  joins  it  with  another  in  that 
part  which  is  clear  and  diilin^fl:,  may  per  cive  its  agree- 
ment or  difagrcem.ent,  as  exprelTed  in  that  propolition: 
though  when  names  are  ufed  for  ideas,  v.  hich  are  in  fome 
part'^obfcure  or  confounded  with  other  ideas,  there  can 
be  no  propofitions  made  which  can  produce  certainty 
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concerning  that,  wherein  the  idea  is  obfcure  and  con- 
fufcd.  And  therefore  to  your  lordfhip's  queflion,  ''  how 
•'  is  it  poilible  for  us  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
*'  agreement  of  ideas,  if  the  ideas  themfelves  be  not 
'f  clear  and  diftind?"  I  anfwer,  very  well;  becaufe  an 
obfcure  or  confufed  idea,  i.  e.  that  is  not  perfedly  clear 
and  diilind  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  compared  with  an- 
other in  that  part  of  it,  which  is  clear  and  diftincl : 
which  w  ill,  I  humbly  conceive,  remove  all  thofe  difficul- 
ties, inconfiilencies,  and  contradidlions,  which  your 
lordlhip  feems  to  be  troubled  with,  from  my  words 
quoted  m  thofe  pages. 

Your  lordlhip  having,  as  it  feems,  quite  forgot  that 
you  were  to  fnow  wherein  the  certainty  of  dedudions, 
in  the  way  of  ideas,  was  inconfiftent  with  the  certainty 
of  deductions,  in  the  way  of  reafon,  brings  here  a  new 
charge  upon  my  way  of  certainty,  viz.  *'  that  I  have  no 
•*  criterion  to  diftinguifh  falfe  and  doubtful  ideas  from 
"  true  and  certain.'*  Your  lordfnip  fays,  the  acade- 
mics went  upon  ideas,  or  reprefentations  of  things  to 
their  minds  ;  and  pray,  my  lord,  does  not  your  lordlhip 
do  fo  too?  Or  has  Mr.  J.  S.  fo  won  upon  your  lordlhip, 
by  his  Iblid  philofophy  againft  the  fancies  of  the  ideifts, 
that  you  begin  to  think  him  in  the  right  in  this  too ; 
where  he  fays,  *'  that  notions  are  the  ma- 

lIlnl'p'H,  ''  ^^^^''^^'^  °^"^^^  knowledge  ;  and  that  a  no- 
andz;. '  '  ''  ^ion  is  the  very  thing  itfelf  exifting  in 
*'  the  underflanding?"  For  fince  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  all  your  lordHiip's  knowledge, 
you  will  allow,  that  you  have  feme  immediate  objeds 
of  your  thoughts,  which  are  the  materials  of  that  know- 
ledge, about  which  it  is  employed,  thofe  immediate 
objeCfs,  if  they  are  not,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  fays,  the  very  things 
themfelves,  mult  be  ideas.  Not  thinking  your  lordfiup 
therefore  yet  fo  perfect  a  convert  of  Mr.  J;  S.'s,  that  you 
arc  perfuadcd,  that  as  often  as  you  think  of  your  cathe- 
dral ( hurch,  or  of  Des  Cartes's  vortices,  that  the  very 
cathedral  church  at  Wcrceller,  or  the  motion  of  thofe 
vortices,  itfelf  exifis  in  your  undcrpTanding  ;  va  hen  one 
of  them  never  cxifled  but  in  that  one  place  at  Worcef- 
ter,  and  the  other  never  exifled  any  w  here  in  **  rerum 
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*'  natura."  I  conclude,  your  lordfliip  has  immediate 
objects  of  your  niind^  which  arc  not  the  very  things 
then-ifelves  exifting  in  your  underftanding;  which  it, 
with  the  academics,  you  will  pleafe  to  call  reprefcnta- 
tions,  as  I  fuppofc  you  will,  rather  than  with  me  ideas, 
it  will  niake  no  difference. 

This  being  fo,  I  mufl:  then  make  the  fame  objecftion 
againft  your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  that  your  lord- 
fhip  does  againft  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  (for  upon 
the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  we  now  are)  and  then  I 
return  your  words  here  again,  viz.  **  that  you  have  no 
*'  criterion  to  diftinguilh  falfe  and  doubtful  rcprcfenta- 
"  tions  from  true  and  certain  ;  how  then  can  any  man 
''  be  fecure,  that  he  is  not  impofed  upon  in  your  lord- 
^'  (hip's  way  of  reprefentations  ?'* 

Your  lordfnip  fays,  ''  I  tell  you  of  a  way  of  certainty 
''  by  ideas,  and  never  offer  any  fuch  method  for  cxa- 
^'  mining  them,  as  the  academics  required  for  their  pro-  • 
''  bability.''  Anfw.  I  was  not,  I  confefs,  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  academics  went  upon  for  the 
criterion  of  a  greater  probability,  as  your  lordlhip  is ; 
or  if  I  had,  I  writing,  as  your  lordlliip  knows,  out  of 
my  own  thoughts,  could  not  well  tranfcribe  out  of  them. 
But  that  you  fhould  tell  me,  I  never  offer  any  criterion 
to  diftinguiffi  falfc  from  true  ideas,  I  cannot  but  won- 
der ;  and  therefore  crave  leave  to  beg  your  lordfliip  to 
look  again  into  b.  ii.  c.  32.  of  my  Effay  ;  and  there,  I 
perfuade  mvlelf,  you  will  find  a  criterion,  whereby  true 
and  falfe  ideas  may  be  diftinguillicd.  r  r  y-  i- 

Your  lordfnip  brings  for  inllance  the  idea  of  lolidity  ; 
but  what  it  is  an  inllance  of,  1  confefs  I  do  not  fee : 
'<  Your  lordfliiD  charges  on  my  way  of  certainty,  that 
«  I  have  no  criterion  to  diRinguifli  ialfe  and  doubtful 
<'  ideas  from  true  and  certain;  which  is  followed  by 
'^  an  account  you  give,  how  the  academics  examined 
<'  their  ideas  or  reprefentations,  before  they  alloued 
''  them  to  prevail  on  them  to  give  an  allent,  as  to  a 
<^  p-reater  probability."  And  then  you  tell  me,  that 
<'  I  never  offer  any  fuch  method  ior  examining  them, 
^<  as  the  academics  required  for  their  probability  :**  to 
which   your   lordihip  fuhjoins   thefc    words;   **  as  tor 
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*'  indancc,  my  firft  idea,  which  I  go  upon,  of  folidity." 
Would  not  one  now  expect,  that  this  lliould  be  an  in- 
{lance  to  make  good'your  lordihip's  charge,  that  I  have 
no  criterion  to  dif^-mguiih,  whether  n  y  idea  of  folidity 
were  talfc  and  doubtful,  or  true  and  certain? 

To  fliow  that  I  have  no  fuch  criterion,  your  lordfhip 
a^lvs  ir.e  two  queflidns;  the  firfl  is,  *'  how  my  idea  of 
**  Iblidity  comes  to  be  clear  and  diftindl?"  I  will  fup- 
pofc  for  once,  that  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be  clear 
and  dillinct:  how  will  this  prove,  that  I  have  no  crite- 
rion to  know  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe?  For  the  quef- 
tion  here  is  not  about  knowing  how  an  idea  comes  to  be 
clear  and  diftincl;  but  how  I  fnall  know  v/hether  it  be 
true  or  falfe.     But  your  lordihip's  following  words  feem 
to  aim  at  a  farther  objection  ;  your  words  all  together 
are,  ''  how  this  idea"  [i.  e.  my  idea  of  folidity,  which 
confifls  in  repletion  of  fpace,  with  an  exclufion  of  all 
other  folid  fubflances]  ''  comes  to  be  clear  and  difi:in6l 
"  to  UiC,  when  others  who  go  on  in  the  fame  way  of 
»'  ideas,  have  quite  another  idea  of  it?**  My  lord,  I 
deli  re  your  lordiliip  to  name  who  thofe  '*"  others"   are, 
V.  ho  go  in  the  fame  way  of  ideas  with  me,  who  have 
quite  another  idea  of  this  m.y  idea  than  I  have  ;  for  to 
this  idea  1  could  be  fure  that  *'  it,"  in  any  other  writer 
but  )our  lorddiip,  mud  here  refer:  but,  my  lord,  it  is 
one  ot  your  privileged  particles,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
fiy  to  It.     But  \t\.  It  be  fo,  that  others  have  quite  an- 
o:;ier"idei  of  it  than  I;  how  does  that  prove,  that  I 
have  no  criterion  to  Gillinguilh  whether  my  idea  of  foli- 
d.t    he  true  or  no  ? 

Y<  nr  lorJlhip  farther  adds,   ''  that  thofe  others  think 
*'  i.i:  iM  J  have  as  plain  and  diflindt  an  idea,  that  ex- 
'*  Cenioa  a  k1  body  are  the  fame  :'*  and  then  vour  lord- 
f  •:>  aiks,  "  now  what  criterion  is  there  to  come  to  a 
,.  !ity  m  this  matter?"  Anfw.   In  uhat  matter,  I 
L.  \-:'-\\  your  lordllnp  ?  It  it  be  whether  my  idea  of  Ifoli- 
d  •-    lu'  a  tr.;c  idea,  \\  hi  :h  is  the  matter  here  in  qucflion, 
niaitcr  I  have  given  a  cr"ter:r)ii  to  know,   in  my 
B.  ii.  c.  j2.      ^'-'^^y  •   i^  ''^  ^^^  ^'^  d.;cide  the  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  word  **  bod  v "  more  properly  ?^:\nds 
for  .,X'  fur^lc  idea  of  jpacc,  oi  ior  the  cojuj^dcxidea  cf 
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fpace  sind  folidity  together,  that  is  not  the  qucftion 
here;  nor  can  there  be  any  other  criterion  to  decide  it 
by,  but  the  propriety  of  our  language. 

But  your  lordihip  adds,  "  ideas  can  have  no  way  of 
'^  certainty  in  themfeKes,  if  it  be  poffible  for  even  phi- 
'^  lofophical  and  rational  men  to  fall  into  fuch  con- 
^*  trary  ideas  about  the  fame  thing  ;  and  both  fides  think 
''  their  ideas  to  be  clear  and  diflinct.'*  If  this  were  fo, 
I  do  not  fee  how  this  would  any  way  prove,  that  I  had 
no  criterion  whereby  it  might  be  difcerned,  whether  my 
ideas  of  folidity  were  true  or  no ;  which  was  to  be 
proved. 

But  at  lafl,  this  which  your  lordfhip  calls  *'  contrary 
*'  ideas  about  the  fame  thing,"  is  nothing  but  a  differ- 
ence about  a  name.  For  I  think  nobody  will  Hiy,  that 
the  idea  of  extenfion  and  the  idea  of  folidity  are  the 
faiTie  ideas  :  all  the  difference  then  between  thofe  philo- 
fophical  and  rational  men,  which  your  lordfliip  men- 
tions here,  is  no  more  but  this,  whether  the  iimplc  idea 
of  pure  extenfion  fliall  be  called  body,  or  whether  the 
complex  ideas  of  extenfion  and  folidity  joined  together, 
fhail  be  called  body  ;  which  will  be  no  more  than- a  bare 
verbal  difpute  to  any  one,  who  docs  not  take  founds  tor 
things,  and  make  the  word  body  fomething  more  than 
a  iign  of  what  the  fpeaker  would  figirify  by  it.  But 
what  the  fpeaker  makes  the  term  body  ffand  for,  cannot 
be  precifely  known,  till  he  has  determined  it  in  his  own 
mind,  and  made  it  known  to  another;  and  then  there 
can  between  them  be  no  longer  a  difpute  about  the  iig- 
nification  of  the  word:  v.  g.  if  one  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  rational  men  tells  your  lordfliip,  that  he  makes 
the  term  body  to  (land  precifely  for  the  limple  idea  of 
pure  extenfion,  your  lordfliip  or  he  can  be  in  no  doubt 
or  uncertainty  concerning  this  thinp;;  but  uhencver  he 
ufes  the  word  body,. your  lordfliip  muff  fuppofe  in  his 
mind  the  fimj^le  idea  of  extenfio.i,  as  the  thing  he  means 
by  body.  If,  on  the  other  lide,  another  of  thofe  phi  lo- 
fophical rational  men  ffiall  tell  >otr  lordllnp,  that  he 
makes  the  term  body  to  ffa.ul  precifely  for  a  rompK'X 
idea  made  up  of  the  iimplc  ideas  of  extenfion  and  foli- 
dity ioincd  together;  your  loidihip  or  he  can  be  in  no 
•.  doubt 
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doubt  or  uncertainty  concerning  this  thing :  but  when- 
ever he  ufes  the  word  body^,  your  lordfhip  mufl  think 
on,  and  allow  the  idea  belonging  to  it^  to  be  ihat  com* 
plex  one. 

As  your  lordfhip  can  allow  this  different  ofe  of  the 
term  body  in  thefe  different  men,  without  changing  any 
idea,  or  any  thing  in  your  own  mind,,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fame  term  to  diiterent  ideas,  which  changes 
neither  the  truth  nor  certainty  of  any  of  jo\xt  lordiliip's 
ideas,  from  what  it  was  before  :  io  thofe  two  philofophi- 
cal  rational  men  may,  in  difcourfe  one  with  "ainothti^ 
agree  to  ufe  that  term  body^,  for  either  of  thofe  rw© 
ideas,  which  they  pleafe^  without  at  all  m?.king  their 
ideas,  on  either  fide,  falfe  or  uncertain.  But  if  they 
will  contefl:  which  of  thefe  ideas  the  found  body  ought 
to  fland  for,  it  is  vifible  their  difference  is  not  about  any 
reality  of  things,  but  the  propriety  of  fpeech  ;  and  their 
difpute  and  doubt  is  only  about  the  iignification  of  a 
word. 

Your  lordfhip's  fecond  queHion  is,  **  ^vhe^her  by  thi^ 
*'  idea  of  folidky  we  may  come  to  know^  what  it  is.'* 
Anfw.  I  mull:  afk  you  here  agairia  what  you  mean  hy 
it  ?  If  your  lordfnip  by  it  means  folidity,  then  your 
queftion  runs  thus  :  whether  by  this  [i.  e.  myj  **  idea  of 
"  folidity,  we  may  come  to  know  wiiat  folidity  is  ?'* 
Anfw.  Without  doubt,  if  your  lordfhip  means  by  the 
term  folidity  w  hat  I  mean  by  the  term  folidity  ;  for  then 
I  have  told  you  what  it  is,  in  the  chapter  above-cited 
B. ii.  c.  4.  ^y  y^^^  lordfhip:  if  you  mean  any  thing 
clfe  by  the  term  folidity^  when  your  lord- 
Hiip  will  pleafe  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it,  I  will 
tell  your  lordihip  what  folidity  is.  This,  I  humbly 
conceive,  you  will  find  yourfelf  obliged  to  do,  if  what 
1  have  faid  of  folidity  does  not  fatisfy  you  what  it  is. 
For  you  will  not  think  it  reafonable  I  fhould  tell  your 
lordfliip  what  a  thing  is  when  expreiTcd  by  you  in  a 
term,  which  I  do  not  know  what  your  lordfnip  means 
by,  nor  what  you  make  it  ftand  for. 

But  your  lordftiip  afks,  ''  wherein  it  confifts  ;'*  if  you 
mean  wherein  the  idea  of  it  confif^s,  that  I  have  already 
told  your  lordihip,  hi  the  chapter  of  my  Effay  above-. 

men- 
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metioned.  If  your  lordlhip  means  what  is  the  real 
internal  conftitution,  that  phylically  makes  folidity  in 
things;  if  1  anfwer  I  do  not  know,  that  will  no  more 
make  my  idea  of  folidity  not  to  be  true  or  certain  (if 
your  lordlhip  thinks  certainty  niay  be  attributed  to  Tin- 
gle ideas)  than  the  not  knowing  the  phyf,cal  conlHtu- 
tion,  whereby  the  parts  of  bodies  are  fo  framed  as  to 
cohere,  makes  my  idea  of  coheiion  not  true  or  certain. 

To  my  faying  in  my  Kilay,  '*  that  if  any  ^  ^j 
^'  one  all^s  me  what  this  folidity  is,  I  [\n^  •"•^•4.^  . 
*'  him  to  his  fenfes  to  inform  him;"  your  lordfliij)  re- 
plies, ''  you  thought  the  delign  of  my  book  would  have 
*'  fent  him  to  his  ideas  for  certainty  :  and  are  we,  fays 
*'  your  lordlhip,  fent  back  again  from  our  ideas  to  our 
^'  fenfes?"  Anfw.  I  cannot  help  it,  if  your  lordilnp 
miftakes  the  delign  of  my  book  :  for  what  concerns  cer- 
tainty, i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propofuions, 
my  book  fends  every  one  to  his  ideas  ;  but  for  the  get- 
ting of  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  my  book  fends  him 
only  to  his  fenfes.  But  your  lordfiiip  ufes  certainty 
here,  in  a  I'enfe  I  never  ufed  it,  nor  do  underfiand  it  in  ; 
for  what  the  certainty  of  any  limplc  idea  is,  I  confcfs  I 
do  not  know,  and  fnall  be  glad  you  would  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  it. 

However,  in  this  ^qv\(q:  you  afk  me,  and  that  as  if  your 
queftion  carried  a  demonftration  of  my  contradicting 
myfelf :  *^  and  are  we  fent  back  again,  from  our  ideas 
'^  to  our  fenfes  ?"  Anfw.  My  lord,  every  one  is  fent  to 
his  fenfes  to  get  the  limple  ideas  of  fenfation,  bccaufe 
they  are  no  other  way  to  be  got. 

Your  lordiliip  prelfes  on  with  this  farther  queflion, 
'^  what  do  thele  ideas  lignify  then?^"  i.  e.  if  a  man  be 
'fent  to  his  fenfes  for  the  idea  of  folidity.  I  anfwer,  to 
iliow  him  ti-e  certainty  of  propolitions,  wherein  the 
agreement  or  dilagreement  of  ideas  is  perceived  ;  which 
is  the  certainty  I  fpeak  of,  and  no  other :  but  u  hat  the 
certainty  is  which  your  lordfliip  fpeaks  of  in  this  and 
the  following  page,  I  confefs  I  do  not  underdand.     For 

Your  lordfhip  adds,  that  I  fay  farther,  ''  that  if  this 
^'  be  not  a  fulhcient  explication  ot  folidity,  I  promife 
"  to  tell  any  one  what  it  li,  when  he  tells  me  what 

*'  think- 
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*'  thinking  is ;  or  explains  to  me,  what  extenfion  and 
"  motion  are.'*  '*  Are  we  not  now  in  rfie  true  way  to 
*'  certainty,  when  fuch  things  as  thefe  are  given  over, 
^'  of  which  we  have  the  cleareft  evidence  by  fenfation 
«'  and  rcHeci:ion?  For  "here  I  make  it  as  impoffible  to 
«'  come  to  certain,  clear,  and  diilind:  notions  of  thefe 
''  things,  as  to  difcourfc  into  a  blind  man  the  ideas  of 
"  light  and  colours.  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certain- 
ff  ty  ?'*  Anfw.  What  things,  my  lord,  I  befeech  you,  are 
thofc  which  you  here  tell  me  are  given  over,  of  which 
Ave  have  the  cleared  evidence  by  fenfation  or  refledlion  ? 
It  is  likely  you  w  ill  tell  me,  they  are  extenfion  and  mo^ 
tion.  But,  my  lord,  I  crave  the  liberty  to  fay,  that 
when  you  have  confidered  again,  you  will  be  fatisfied, 
there  are  no  things  given  over  in  the  cafe,  but  only  the 
names  extenfion  and  motion  ;  and  concerning  them  too, 
nothing  is  given  over,  but  a  power  of  defining  them. 
When  you  will  be  pleafed  to  lay  by  a  little  the  warmth 
of  thofe  quedions  of  triumph,  which  I  meet  with  in  this 
paflage,  and  tell  me  what  things  your  lordfliip  makes 
thtfe  names  extenfion  and  motion  to  ftand  for ;  you 
perhaps  will  not  find,  that  I  make  it  impoilible  for  thofe, 
who  have  their  fenfes,  to  get  the  limple  ideas,  fignified 
by  thefe  names,  very  clear  and  diftindt  by  their  fenfes  : 
though  I  do  fay,  that  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  names 
of  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  defined  ;  nor  any  limple  ideas 
be  brought  into  our  minds  by  words,  any  more  than  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours  can  be  difcourfed  into  a  blind 
man  :  which  is  all  I  do  fay  in  thofe  words  of  mine,  which 
your  lordihip  quotes,  as  fuch  w  herein  I  have  given  oyer 
things,  whereof  we' have  the  cleareft  evidence.  And 
fo  from  my  being  of  opinion,  that  the  nam^es  of  fimple 
ideas  cannot  be  defined,  nor  thofe  ideas  got  by  any  Avords 
whatfocver,  w.hich  is  all  that  I  there  fay  ;  your  iordfnip 
very  pathetically  exprellcs  yourfclf,  as 'if  in  my  way  all 
were  gone,  certainty  were  loft  ;  and  if  my  method  ftiould 
be  allowed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  knowledge  in  the  world. 
The  reafon  your  lordihip  gives  againft  my  way  of 
certainty,  is,  *' that  I  here  make  it' as  impoffible  to 
**  come  to  certain,  clear,  and  diftind  notions  of  thefe 
''  things,  [i.e.  cxtcnfioaand  motionj  as  to  difcourfc 
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*^  into  a  blind  man  the  idea  of  light  and  colours.*' 
Anfvv.  What  clear  and  diftindt  notions  or  ideas  are,  I 
do  not  underlland  :  but  what  your  lordlhip  means  by 
certain  notions,  fpeaking  here,  as  you  do,  of  riinple 
ideas,  I  muil:  own  I  do  not  underftand.  That  for  ihe 
attaining  thofe  fimple  ideas  I  fend  men  to  their  fenfes, 
I  Ihall  think  I  am  in  the  right,  till  I  hear  from  your 
lordfhip  better  arguments  to  convince  me  of  my  Uiif- 
take,  than  thefe :  '•'  Are  we  not  now  in  the  true  way  to 
^'  certainty  ?  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certainty  ?" 
And  if  your  lordihip  has  a  better  way  to  get  clear  and 
diftindl  fimple  ideas,  than  by  the  fenfes,  you  w  ill  oblige 
me,  and  I  think  the  world  too,  by  a  difcovery  of  it. 
Till  then,  I  ihall  continue  in  the  fame  mind  I  was  of, 
'when  I  wTit  that  palTage,  viz.  That  words  .. 

can  do  nothing  towards  it,  and  that  for  the  ^^^^'\^  '  '^' 
reafon  which  I  there  promifed,  and  is  to  be 
found,  ElTay,  b.  iii.  c.  4.  §  7,  &c.  And  therefore  to 
your  lordfl^iip's  faying,  *'  that  thus  you  have  Ihowcd, 
*^  that  I  have  no  fecurity  againll  falfe  and  uncertain 
*'  ideas,  no  criterion  to  judge  them  by;"  I  think  I 
may  fecurely  reply,  that  with  .fubmiffion  thus  fliowing 
it,  is' not  lliowing  it  all ;  nor  will  ever  fliow,  that  I  have 
no  fuch  criterion,  even  when  we  (hall  add  your  lord- 
Ihip's  farther  inference,  '^  now  here  again  our  ideas  de- 
ceive us."  Which  fuppofing  it  a  good  inference  from 
thefe  words  of  mine,  "  that  moft  of  our  fimple  ideas  are 
"  not  the  likenefTes  of  things  without  us  ;"  yet  it  feenis 
to  me  to  come  in  here,  a  little  out  of  feafon  :  becaufe 
the  propofition  to  be  proved,  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
not  that  our  ideas  deceive  us,  but  that  ''  I  have  not  a 
"  criterion  to  diilinguifli  true  from  falfe  ideas." 

If  it  be  brought  to  prove  that  I  have  no  criterion,  I 
have  this  to  fay,  that  I  neither  well  underhand  what  it 
is  for  our  ideas  to  deceive  us  in  the  v.  ay  of  certainty  ; 
nor,  in  the  bed  fenfe  that  I  can  give  it,  do  I  fee  how  it 
proves  that  I  have  no  criterion ;  nor  laflly,  how  it  fol- 
lows from  my  faying  that  moil  of  our  limple  ideas  are 
not  refemblances. 

Your  lordihip  feems  by  the  follov\ing  words  to  mean, 
that  in  this  way  by  ideas  which  arc  confclled  not  to  be 
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refemblances,  men  are  hindered,  and  cannot  go  far  in 
the  knov  Icd^^e  of  what  they  deiire  to  know  of  the  nature 
of  thofc  obfe^ts,  of  which  we  have  the  ideas  in  our 
minds.  It  this  Ihould  be  fo,  what  is  this,  1  befeech 
your  lordfnip,  to  your  Ihowing  that  I  have  no  criterion  ? 
but  that  this  is  a  fault  in  the  way  by  ideas,  I  fh.ill  be 
convinced,  when  your  lorddiip  ll  all  be  pleafed  to  (how 
me,  how  in  your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon  we  can 
know  more  of  the  nature  of  things  without  us,  or  rf  that 
vhicii  caufes  thefe  ideas  or  perceptions  in  -us.  But,  I 
humoly  conceive,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  way  of  ideas, 
if  any  one  will  deceive  himfelf,  and  expe6l  certainty  by 
ideas,  in  thuigs  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had  ;  becaufe 
he  is  told  how  kno\^  ledge  or  certainty  is  got  by  ideas, 
as  far  as  nK-n  attain  to  it.  And  fince  your  lordfhip  is 
here  comparing  the  ways  of  certainty  by  ideas  and  by 
reafon,  as  two  diilVrent  and  inconfifient  ways,  I  humbly 
crave  leave  to  add,  that  when  )ou  can  fnow  me  any  one 
proportion,  vhich  you  have  attained  to  a  certainty  of, 
in  your  way  of  ceruinty  by  reafon,  which  T  cannot  at- 
tain to  a  certainty  of  in  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ;  I 
will  ackno\\  ledge  my  Eflay  to  be  guilty  of  w  hatever  your 
lord'.hip  pi  cafes. 

Your  lordfnip  concludes,  ''  fo  that  thefe  ideas  are 
*'  really  nothing  but  names,  if  they  be  not  reprefenta- 
"  tions."  Anfw.  This  does  not  yet  fliow,  that  I  have 
no  criterion  to  diftinguifn  true  from  falfe  ideas  ;  the 
thing  that  your  lordihip  is  thus  Qiowing.  For  I  may 
have  a  criterion  to  diflinguifh  true  from  falfe  ideas, 
thouL;h  that  criterio  i  concern  not  nair^es  at  all.  For 
your  lordihip,  in  thiS  propoiition,  allowing  none  to  be 
ideas,  b.it  u  hat  are  reprefentations ;  the  other,  which 
you  fay  are  nothing  but  names,  are  not  concerned  in 
the  criterion,  that  is  to  diflinguifh  true  from  falfe  ideas  : 
becaufe  it  reLites  to  nothing  but  ideas,  and  the  diflin- 
guilhing  of  tl.em  one  froni  another;  unlefs  true  and 
lalfc  ideas  can  be  any  thing  but  ideas,  i.  c.  ideas  and  not 
ideas  at  the  lame  time. 

But  farther,  I  crave  leave  to  anfwer,  that  your  lord- 
fliip's  propoiition,  viz.  ''  that  thefe  ideas  are  really  no- 
*'  thing  but  names,  it  they  be  not  the  reprefentations 
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of  things  ;'*  fems  to  me  no  confcquence  from  mr 
words,  to  which  it  is  fubjoined,  though  it  is  introduced 
with  -""  To  that:*'  for,  mcthinks,  it  carries  fomcthing 
like  a  contradiclion  in  it.  1  fay,  *'  molt  of  our  limple 
^"^  ideas  of  fcnfarion  are  not  the  likenefs  of  fomethirK^ 
^*  without  us:"  your  lordfhip  infers,  ''  if  fo,  thcfe  idcsis 
*'  are  really  nothing  but  names  ;"  which,  as  it  feems  to 
mc,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  thcfe  ideas,  that  are  ideas,  arc 
not  ideas,  but  names  only.  Methinks  they  might  be 
allowed  to  be  ideas,  and  that  is  all  they  pretend  to  be, 
though  they  do  not  refembie  that  which  produces  them, 
1  cannot  help  thinking  a  fon  fomething  really  more  than 
a  bare  name,  though  he  has  not  the  luck  to  refembie  his 
father,  who  begot  him :  and  the  black  and  blue  which 
I  fee  I  cannot  conclude  but  to  be  fomcthing  befides  the 
words  black  and  blue  (wherever  your  lordfliip  fhall 
place  that  fomething,  either  in  my  perception  only,  or 
in  my  Ikin)  though  it  refembie  not  at  all  the  ftone,  that 
with  a  knock  produced  it. 

Should  your  lordfhip  put  your  two  hands,  whereof 
one  is  hot  and  the  other  cold,  into  lukewarm  water ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  think  that  the  idea  of  heat  produced 
in  you  by  one  of  your  hands,  and  the  idea  of  cold  by  the 
other,  were  the  likenelles  and  very  refemiblances  of 
fom/Cthing  in  the  fame  water,  lince  the  fame  water  could 
not  be  capable  of  having  at  the  fame  time  fuch  real  con- 
trarieties. Wherefore  lince,  as  it  is  evident,  they  can- 
not be  reprefentations  of  any  thing  in  the  water,  it 
foliov/s  by  your  lordfhip's  dodrine  here,  that  if  you 
Hiould  declare  what  you  feel,  viz.  that  you  feel  heat  and 
cold  in  that  water,  viz.  heat  by  one  hand,  and  cold  by 
the  other ;  you  mean  nothing  by  heat  and  cold  :  heat 
and  cold  in  the  cafe  are  nothing  but  names  ;  and  your 
loi-dfnip,  in  truth,  feels  nothing  but  thcfe  two  names. 

Your  lordilnp,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to  examine 
my  -way  of  demonftration.  Whether  you  do  this  to 
fhow  that  I  have  no  criterion,  whereby  to  dillinguilli 
true  from  falfe  ideas;  or  to  iliow,  "  that  my  way  of 
"  certainty  by  ideas  is  inconfiftent  with  the  certainty  of 
'^  deductions  by  reafon;"  (for  thcfe  were  the  things 
you  feemed  to  me  to  have  undertaken  to  fhow,  and 
^  there- 
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therefore  to  be  upon  in  this  place)  does  not  appear ;  but 
this  appears  by  the  words  wherewith  you  introduce  this 
cxamen,  that  it  is  to  avoid  doing  me  wrong. 

Your  lordlhip,  as  if  you  had  been  fenfible  that  your 
former  difcourfe  had  led  you  towards  doing  me  wrong, 
breaks  it  off  of  a  fuddcn,  and  begins  this  new  one  of 
demonil ration,  by  telling  me,  *'  you  will  do  me  no 
"  wrong."  Can  it  be  thought  now,  that  you  forget 
this  pro'mife,  before  you  get  half  through  your  examen  ? 
or  is  a  mifciting  my  words,  and  mifreprefenting  my 
fcnfe,  no  wrong?  Your  lordfliip,  in  this  very  examen, 
fcts  down  a  long  quotation  out  of  my  ElTay,  and  in  the 
clofe  you  tell  me  :  *'  thefe  are  my  own  words  which  your 
•*  lordlhip  has  fet  down  at  large,  that  I  may  not  com- 
*'  plain  that  you  mifreprefent  my  fenfe:"  this  one 
would  think  guaranty  enough  in  a  lefs  man  than  your 
lordlhip  :  and  yet,  my  lord,  I  muft  crave  leave  to  com- 
plain, that  not  only  my  fenfe,  but  my  very  w^ords,  are 
in  that  quotation  mifreprefented. 

To  lliow  that  my  complaint  is  not  ground-        ,         . 
Icfs,  give  me  leave,  m.y  lord,  to  fet  down     ^  ^J\  ^^J' 
my  words,  as  I  read  them  in  that  place  of      *    * 
my  book  which  your  lordfhip  quotes  for  them,  and  as 
I  fmd  them  here  in  your  fecond  letter. 

*  If  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  pro-  '  That  it  Is  true 

'  pofitions   may  be   made  about  all  '  of  our  particu- 

'  our  diilin^t  ideas,  principles  will  '  lar  diftindl  ide- 

'  be  almoft  infinite,  at  leaft  innume-  *  as,  that  they  are 

*  rable,  which  men  arrive  to  the  '  all  known  by 
'  knowledge  of  at  different  ages  ;  and  '  their  native  evi- 

•  a  great  many  of  thefe  innate  princi-  '  dence,are  whol- 

•  pies  they  never  come  to  know  all  *  ly  independent, 
'  ilieirlives.     But  whether  they  come  *  receive  no  light, 

•  in  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later,  '  nor  are  capable 
'  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  '  of    any    proof, 

*  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  '  one  from  an- 
'  arc  wholly  independent,  receive  no  '  other/  &c. 

*  light,  nor  arc  capable  of  any  proof, 
'  one  from  another,'  ^c. 
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By  their  (landing  thus  together,  the  reader  will  with- 
out any  pains  fee  whether  thofe  your  lordfliip  has  fct 
down  in  your  letter  are  my  own  words ;  and  whether  in 
that  place,  which  f[>eaks  only  of  felf^evident  propor- 
tions or  principles,  1  have  any  thing  in  words  or  in  fcnfe 
like  this,  "  that  our  particular  diflind  ideas  arc  knowil 
"  by  their  native  evidence,  &c.'*  Though  your  lord- 
fhip  clofes  the  quotation  with  that  folemn  declaration 
above-mentioned,  *'  that  they  are  my  own  wordsj  which 
*'  you  have  fet  down  at  large,  that  I  naay  not  complain 
*'  you  mifreprefent  my  fenfe/*  And  yet  nothing  can 
more  mifreprefent  my  fenfe  than  they  do,  applying  all 
that  to  particular  ideas,  which  1  fpeak  there  only  of 
felf-evident  proportions  or  principles ;  and  that  fo 
plainly,  that  I  think  I  may  venture  any  one's  miilaking 
it  in  my  own  words  :  and  upon  this  mifrcprefcntation 
of  my  fenfe  your  lordihip  raifes  a  difcourfe,  and  ma- 
nages a  difpute  for,  I  think,  a  dozen  pages  following, 
againft  my  placing  demonftration  on  fclf-evident  ideas  % 
though  felf-evident  ideas  are  things  wholly  unknown  to 
me;  and  are  no  where  in  my  book,  nor  were  in  my 
thoughts.  ^ 

But  let  Us  come  to  your  exceptions  agamfl:  my  way 
of  demonilration,  which  your  lordihip  is  plcafed  to  call 
demonftration  without  principles.  Anfw.  If  you  meart 
by  principles  felf-evident  proportions,  then  you  know 
my  demonftration  is  not  without  principles,  in  that 
fenfe  of  the  term  principles:  for  your  lordihip  in  the 
next  page  blames  my  way,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  every  in- 
termediate idea  m  demonftration  to  have  a  felf-evident 
connexion  with  the  other  idea;  for  two  fuch  ideas  as 
have  a  felf-evident  connexion,  joined  together  in  a  pro- 
portion, make  a  felf-evident  proportion.  If  your 
lordftiip  means  by  principles  thofe  which  in  the  place 
there  quoted  by  your  lordftiip  1  mean,  viz.  ''  whatever 
*'  is,  is;  and  it  is  unpofilble  for  the  fame  ^  ^  .^^^ 
"  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;*'  and  fuch  <.;  2/^  8. 
other  general  proportions,  as  are  received 
under  the  name  of  maxims  ;  I  grant,  that  I  do  fay,  that 
they  are  not  abfolutely  requirte  in  every  demonftration  ; 
and  I  think  I  have  ftiown,  that  there  be  demonftrations 
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which  may  be  made  without  them :  though  I  do  not, 
that  I  remember,  fay,  that  they  are  excluded,  and  Cannot 
be  made  ufc  of  in  demonftratiqn.. 

Your  lordfhip'.s  ftrfl  argument  Againft  my  way  of  de- 
monflration,  is,  *'  that  it  myft  fuppofe  felf-evidence 
«'  mufl:  be  in  the  ideas  of  my  mind ;  and  that  every  in- 
.  <'  termediate  idea,  which  I  ;ake  to  demonftrate  any 
*'  thing  by,  mufl  have  a  felf-evident.connexion  with  the 
'•  others."  Anfw.  Taking  felf-evidence  in  the  ideas  of 
the  mind  to  mean,  in  the  perceived  agreement  or  di{a- 
greement  of  ideas  in  the  mind ;  I  grant,  I  do  not  »nly 
fuppofe,  but  fay  fo.  • 

To  prove  it  not  to  be  fo  in  dem.onrtration,  your  lord- 
fhip  fays,  **  that  it  is  fuch  a  way  of  demonftration,  as 
*'  the  old  philofophers  never  thought  of.'*  Anfw.  No- 
body, I  think,  will  quedion,  that  your  lordihip  is  very 
well  read  in  the  old  philofophers :  but  he  that  will  an- 
fwer  for  what  the  old  philofophers  ever  did,  or  did  not 
think  of,  muft  not  only  underftand  their  extant  writ- 
ings better  than  any  man  ever  did  ;  but  muft  have  ways 
to  kno\v  their  thoughts,  that  other  men  hayc  not.  For 
all  of  them  thought  m.ore  than  they  WTit ;  Tome  of  them 
writ  not  at  all,  and  others  writ  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever,  came  to  us.  But  if  it  ihouid  happen,  that  any  of 
them  placed  the  proof  of  any  proportion  in  the  agree- 
ment of  two  things  in  a  third,  as  L  think  fome  of  them 
did  ;  then  it  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  appear,  that  they 
did  think  of  my  demonftration ;  unkfa.your  lordfhip 
can  fliow,  that  they  could  fee  that  two  things  agreed  in 
a  third,  without  perceiving  their  agxeeineat  with  that 
.third:  and  if  they  did  in  every.  fyllogijCni  pf  a  cjj^mon^ 
ftration  perceive  that  agreementV'.then  ;there,w:a's  a  lelf- 
evident  connexion;  which  is  ,that  wfeich  your  jordfliip 
lays  they  never  thought  o£ 

But  fuppofmg  they  neve.r  thought  of  it,  muft  we.^ut 
out  our  eyes,  and  not  fee.  whatever  they  overlooked?  Are 
all  thedifcovcrics  made  by  Galileo,  my  lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  Mr.  Newton,  &c.  to.  be  rejedled  a^  f^tfe, 
bccaufe  they  teach  us  what  the  old  philofophers.  never 
thought  of?  Miltake  me  not,  my  lord,  m  thinkingtbaC 
I  have  the  vanity  here  to  rank  myfelf,  on  this  occafion. 
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witfi  thefe  great  difcovcrers  of  truth,'  and  advancers  of 
knowledge.  Ovv  the  contrary,  I  contend,  that  my  way 
of  certainty,  my  way  of  demonllration,  which  your  lord- 
Ihip  ib  often  condemns  for  its  newncfs,  is  not  new ;  but 
is  the  very  fame  that  has  always  been  ufed,  both  by  an- 
cients and  moderns^  I  am  only  conlidering  here  your 
Iordfhip*s  argument,  of  never  having  been  thought  of 
by  the  old  philofophcrs  ;  which  is  an  argument  that  will 
jnake  nothing  for  or  againft  the  truth  of  any  propofitiori 
advanced  by  a  modern  writer,  till  your  lordfliip  has 
proved,  that  thofe  old  philofophcrs  (let  the  happy  age 
of  old  philofophcrs  determine  where  your  lordfliip 
pleafes)  did  difcover  all  truth,  or  that  they  had  the  fole 
privilege  to  fearch  after  it,  and  befides  them  nobody 
•was  to  fludy  nature,  nobody  was  to  think  or  reafon  for 
himfelf ;  but^every  one  was  to  be  barely  a  reading  phi- 
lofopher,  with  an  implicit  faith. 

Your  objection  in  the  next  w^ords,  that  then  every 
demonftration  carries  its  own  lis^ht  with  it,  fliows  that 
your  way  by  reafon  is  what  I  do  not  underfband.  For 
this  1  thought  heretofore  was  the  property  of  demon- 
ftration, and  not  a  proof  that  it  was  not  a  demonftra- 
tion, that  it  carried  its  own  light  with  it :  but  yet  though 
in  every  demonftration  there  is  a  felf-evident  connexion 
Qf  the  ideas,  by  which  it  is  made;  yet  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  thence,  as  your  lord  (hip  here  objevfls,  that 
then  every  demonftration  would  be  as  clear  and  unquef- 
tionable  as  that  two  and  tvv^o  make  four,  your 
iord(hip  mav  fee  in  the  fame  chapter,  and  ^  /^/  '/^'/^ 
the  reafon  oi  it. 

You  feem  in  the  following  words  to  allow,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  connexion  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  mathe- 
matical demonftration  ;  but  fay,  ''  you  lliould  be  glad 
"  to  fee  any  demonftration  (not  about  figures  and  num- 
'V hers)  of  this  tod.'-'  And  if  that  be  a  good  argument 
againfl  it,  I  crave  leave  to  ufe  it  too  on  my  fide; 
and  to  fay,  /*  that  I  would  be  glad  to  fee  any  demon- 
/'  ftration  (not  about  figures-  and  numbers)  not  of  this 
^'  kind;'*  i.  c.  wherein  there  is  not  a  felf-evident  con- 
nexion of  all  the  intermediate  ideas.  If  you  have  any 
iuch/  I  earneftly  .beg  your  lordlhip  to  favour  me  v/irh 
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it ;  for  I  crave  liberty  to  fay,  that  the  rcafon,  and  form^ 
and  way  of  evidence  in  demonftration,  where-cver  there 
is  denionflration,  is  always  the  famc- 

Buc  you  fay,  **  THisf  is  a  quite  different  cafe  from 
*'  mine  :'*  1  fuppofe  your  lordlhip  means  by  this,  ma- 
thematical dcmonftration,  the  thing  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  period ;  and  then  your  fenfe  will  run  thus : 
mathematical  demonftrations,  wherein  certainty  is  to 
be  had  by  the  intuition  of  the  felf-evident  connexion  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas,  are  different  from  that  de- 
monftration  which  I  am  there  treating  of.  If  you  mean 
not  fo,  I  mull  own,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
faying,  '*  this  is  a  quite  different  cafe  from  mine.**' 
And  if  your  lordlhip  does  mean  fo,  I  do  not  fee  how  it 
can  be  fo  as  you  fay  :  your  words  taken  all  together  run 
thus  :  '*  my  principle  ground  is  from  mathematical  de- 
•*  monltrations,  and  my  examples  are  brought  from 
**  them.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  cafe  from  mine  :** 
i.  e.  I  am  fpeaking  in  that  chapter  of  my  Effay  con- 
cerning demonftration  in  general,  and  the  certainty  we 
have  by  it.  The  examples  I  ufe  are  brought  from  ma- 
thematics, and  yet  you  fay,  "  mathematical  demonflra- 
•*  tions  are  quite  a  different  cafe  from  mine."  If  1/ 
here  mifunderfland  your  lordlhip's  this,  I  muff  beg 
your  pardon  for  it ;  it  is  one  of  your  privileged  parti- 
cles, and  I  am  not  mailer  of  it.  Mifreprefent  your  fenfe 
I  cannot ;  for  your  very  w  ords  are  fet  down,  and  let  the 
reader  judge. 

But  your  lordHiip  gives  a  reafon  for  what  you  had 
faid  in  thcfe  words  Subjoined,  where  you  fay,  **  I  grant 
**  that  thofe  ideas,  on  which  mathematical  dcmonftra- 
"•'  tions  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind,  and  do  not 
"  relate  to  the  exiftence  of  things;  but  our  debate  goes 
*'  upon  a  certainty  of  knowledge  of  things  as  really 
^'  exiHing.''  In  which  words  there  are  thefe  things 
remarkable : 

I.  That  your  lordfhip's  exception  here,  is  againft 
what  I  have  f;iid  concerning  demonftration  in  my  Effay, 
and  not  againft  any  thing  I  have  faid  in  either  of  my 
letters  to  your  lordlhip.  If  therefore  your  lordlhip  and 
I  have  fmcc,  in  our  letters,  had  any  debate  about  the 
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certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as  really  exifling; 
that  which  was  writ  before  that  debate,  could  have  no 
relation  to  it,  nor  be  limited  by  it.  If  therefore  your 
lordfhip  makes  any  exception  (as  you  do)  to  my  way  of 
demonftration,  as  propofed  in  my  EfTay,  you  muft,  as 
J  humbly  conceive,  take  it  as  delivered  there,  compre- 
hending mathematical  demonftrations  j  which  cannot 
be  excluded,  becaufe  your  lordfliip  fays,  *^  our  debate 
*'  now  goes  upon  a  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
^'  as  really  exifting,  fuppofing  mathematical  demon- 
*'  ftrations  did  not  afford  a  certainty  of  knowledge  of 
'^  tilings  as  really  exifting.** 

2.  But  in  the  next  place,  mathematical  demonftra-^ 
tions  do  afford  a  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as 
really  exifting,  as  much  as  any  other  demonft rations 
whatfoever  ;  and  therefore  they  afford  your  lordftiip  no 
ground  upon  that  account  to  feparate  them,  as  you  do 
here,  fron^  demonftrations  in  other  fubjeds. 

Your  lordfliip  indeed  thinks  I  have  given  you  fuffi- 
cient  grounds  to  charge  me  with  the  contrary :  for  you 
fay,  **  I  grant  that  thofe  ideas,  ©n  which  mathematical 
"  demonftrations  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind  i* 
this  indeed  I  grant  :  '*  and  do  not  relate  to  the  exiftencc 
**  of  things  ;'*  but  thefe  latter  words  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  any  where  fay.  And  I  wifti  you  had  quoted 
the  place  where  I  grant  any  fuch  thing  ;  I  am  fure  it  is 
not  in  that  place,  where  it  is  likelieft  to  be  found  :  I 
piean,  where  I  examine,  whether  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  mathematical  truths,  t^e  the  know-  r/r  ,  u  • 
ledge  of  things  as  really  exifting:  there  I  ^  ff 'a  5/^* 
fay  (and  I  think  I  have  proved)  ^hat  it  is, 
though  it  conftfts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  that  are  only  in  the  mind  ;  be- 
caufe it  takes  in  all  thofe  things^  really  exifting^  Ayhich 
anfwer  thofe  ideas.     Upon  which  grounds  . 

it  was,  that  I  there  affirmed  moral  know-  f  *f *£  'Z*^* 
ledge  alfo  capable  of  certainty.  And  pray, 
my  lord,  what  other  way  can  your  lordfliip  proceed,  in 
any  demonftration  you  would  make,  about  any  other 
thing  but  figures  and  numbers,  but  the  fame  that  you 
do  ia  demonftrations  about  figures  wid  numbers  ^   If 
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you  would  demonftrate  any  thing  concerning  man  "or  ' 
murder,  muft  you  noc  firft  fettle  in  your  mind  the  idea 
or  notion  you  have  of  that  animal  or  that  a6lion^  and 
then  Ihow  what  you  would  demonftrate  necefrarily  to, 
belong  to  that  idea  in  your' mind,  and  to  thofe  things 
exiiling  only  as  they  correfpond  with,  and  anfwer  that 
idea  in  your  mind  ?  How  elfe  you'can  make  any  gene- 
ral propolition,  that  Ihall  contain  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  really,  exifting,  I  that  am  ignorant  fhould  be 
glad  to  learn,  when  your  lordfliip  ihall  db  me  the  favour  ^ 
to  Ihow  me  any  fuch. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  reafon  why  you  Ihould  ' 
except  demonftrations  about  figures  and  numbers^  from 
dcmonll rations  about  other  fubjeds,  upon  the  account 
that  I  grant,  *'  that  thofe  ideas,  on  which  mathematical 
*'  demonllrations- proceed,' are  wholly  in  the  mind,** 
when  I  fay  the  fame  of  all  other  demotifiratidns.     For 
the  ideas   that   other   demoriftrations   proceed  on,    are  . 
wholly  in  the  mind.     And  no -demon flration  whatfoever 
concerns  things  as  really  exiRing,  any  farther  than  as 
they  correfpond  with,  and   anfwer  thofe  ideas  in  the 
mind,    which  the  demonftration  proceeds   on.      This 
dilbnction  therefore  here  of  your  lordlhip's,  between 
mathematical   and   other    denaonftrations,    having    no 
foundation,  your  inference  founded  on  it  falls  with  it ; 
viz.  ''  So  that  although  we  fnou Id  grant  all  that  I  fay 
**  about  the  intuition  of  ideas  in  m.atherhaticardenion-    ' 
*'  ftrations,  yet  it  comes  not  at  all  to  my  bufmefs,  un- 
«'  lefs  I  can  prove,  that  we  have  as  clear  and  diftind 
"  ideas  6f  beings-,  &s  we  have  of  numbers  and  figures.*'  • 
Thou^rh  how  beings  here  and  numbers  and  figures  come  ' 
to  be  oppofed  againft  one  another,  Ifhall  not  be  able 
to  conceive,  till  I  am  better  inftrudled,  than  hitherto  I: 
am,  that  numbers  and -figures,  are  nobeings,;^  and  that    ' 
the  mathematicians  and  philofophers,  old  ones  and  all, 
have,    in  all  the  pains   taken   about   them, "^employed 
their  thoughts  about  nothing.     And  I  would-be  glad  to    * 
know,  what  thole  things-are,  which  your  lord fhip  fays 
••  our  debate  goes  upon  here  as  really  exifting,  that  ate 
*.'  beings  more  than  numbers  and  figures.'* 
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Your  lord fliip's  next  exception  againfl  my  way  of 
demonflration,  is,  that  ''  in  it  1  am  inconliflent  with 
^'  myfelf/*  For  proof  of  it,  you  fay,  *'  I  defign  to 
''  prove  demonftrations  without  general  principles  ; 
^'  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  general  prmcipks  are 
*'  fuppofed  in  mathematics.**  Anfw.  Every  one  may 
know  that  general  principles  are  fuppofed  in  mathema- 
tics, without  knowing,  or  ever  being  able  to  knov/, 
that  I,  who  fay  alfo  tliat  mathematicians  do  oftea 
make  ufe  of  them,  am  inconfiftcnt  with  myfelf;  though 
I  alfo  fay,  that  a  demonflration  about  numbers  and 
figures  may  be  made  without  them. 

To  prove  me  inconfiftent  with  myfelf,  you  add  : 
*'  and  that  perfon  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  who 
*'  fhould  go  about  to  prove,  that  general  principles  are 
"  of  little  ufe,  or  of  dangerous  ufe  in  mathematical 
^*  demonfirations.'*  A  man  may  make  other  ridiculous 
faults  in  writing,  beiides  inconliftency,  and  there  arc 
inflanees  enough  of  it:  but  by  good  luck  I  am  in  this 
place  cle^r  of  what  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  which 
yet  is  no  proof  of  inconfiilcncy.  For  I  never  "  went 
"  about  to  prove,  that  general  principles  are  of  little 
**  or  dangerous  ufe  in  mathematical  demonftrations." 

To  prove  me  inconfiflent  with  myfelf,  your  lordfliip 
ufes  one  argument  more,  and  that  is,  ''  that  I  confefs 
'^  that  the  way  of  demonftration  in  morality,  is  from 
'*  principles,  as  thofe  of  mathematics  by  ncceffary  con- 
*'  fequences.*-  Anfw.  With  fubmiffion,  my  lord,  £ 
do  not  fay  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord-  . 
fhip,  *'  that  the  way  of  demonflration  in  (1%'^'  ^* 
''  morality  is  from  principles,  as  thofe  of 
*'  the  mathematics  by  necelfary  confequences.'*  But 
this  is  that  which  I  fay,  *'  that  I  doubt  not  but  in  mo- 
*'  raiity  from  principles,  as  incontellable  as  thofe  of 
*'  the  mathematics,  by  necclfary  confequences,  the 
''  meafures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out." 
Which  words,  I  humbly  conceive,  have  no  inconfiflency 
with  my  faying,  there  may  be  demoniirations  without 
the  help  of  maxims  }« whatever  inconfillency  the  words 
which  you  here  fet  down  for  mine,  may  have  with  it. 
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Mv  lord,  the  words  you  bring  out  of  my  book  arc  fo 
often' dl  tic  rent  from  thofe  I  read  in  the  places  which 
you  refer  to,  that  I  am  fometimes  ready  to  think>  you 
have  got  feme  flrange  copy  of  it,  whereof  I  know 
nothing,  fmce  it  fo  fcldom  agrees  with  mine.  Par- 
don mc,  my  lord,  if  with  fome  care  I  examine  the  ob^ 
je'^"^-ion  of  inconfiltency  with  myfelf ;  that  if  I  find  any, 
I  may  retradt  the  one  part  or  the  other  of  it..  Humaa 
frailty,  I  grant,  and  variety  6f  thought  in  long  dif-. 
courfes,  may  make  a  man  unwittingly  advance  incon-. 
fiftcncies.  This  may  confift  with  ingenuity,  and  de- 
ferve  to  be  excufcd  :  but  for  any  one  to  perfift  in  it, 
when  it  is  Ihowed  him,  is  to  give  himfelf  the  lye  ; 
which  cannot  but  ftick  clofer  to  him  in  the  fenfe  of  all 
rational  men,  than  if  he  received  it  from  another. 

I  own,  I  have  faid,  in  my  ElTay,  that  there  be  de-» 
monll rations,  which  may  be  made  without  thofe  gene- 
ral maxims,  that  I  there  treated  of.  But  I  cannot  re- 
collecl,  that  I  ever  faid,  that  thofe  general  maxims 
could  not  be  made  ufe  of  in  demonftration :  for  they 
are  no  more  fhut  out  of  my  way  of  demonftration, 
than  any  other  lelf-evident  propositions.  And  there* 
fore  there  is  no  inconfiftency  in  thofe  two  propoiitions, 
which  are  mine,  viz.  **  Some  demonflrations  may  be 
**  made  without  the  help  of  thofe  general  maxims,** 
and  "  morality,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  demonftrated 
*'  from  principles;'*  whatever  inconfiftency  may  be  in 
thefe  two  following  propofitions,  which  are  your  lord^ 
fliip's,  and  not  mine,  viz.  '*  the  way  of  demonftration 
*•  in  morality  is  from  principles,  and  general  maxims 
*'  ^re  not  the  way  to  proceed  on  in  demonftration,  as 
*'  to  other  parts  of  knowledge."     For  to  admit  felf- 

evident  propofttions,  which  is  what  I  m.ean 
B.  iv.  c.  3,  by  principles,  in  the  place  of  my  Eftay, 
^  *  •  which  your  lordftiip  quotes  for  the  firft  of 

B.  i'/.  c.  7.      ^^y  in^^^^nfiftent  proportions,  and  to  fay  (as 
J  10.  H  do  in  the  other  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 

flup)  *' that  thofe  magnified  maxims  are  not 
"  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  know-. 
"  ledge;"  has  no  manner  of  inconfiftency.  For  though 
J  think  them  not  neceffary  to  every  demonftration,  fo 

neither 
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neither  do  I  exclude  them  any  more  than  other  felf- evi- 
dent propofitions  out  of  any  demonllration,  wherein  any 
one  Ihbuld  make  ufe  of  them. 

The  next  objedlion  againfi:  my  way  of  demonflration, 
from  my  placing  dcmonflration  on  the  felf-evidcncc  of 
ideas,  having  been  already  anfwered,  I  Ihall  need  to  fay 
pothingdn  defence  of  it ;  or  in  anfvver  to  any  thing  raifed 
againft  it,  in  your  twelve  or  thirteen  following  pages 
upon  that  topic.  But  that  your  lordfliip  may  not  think 
I  do  not  pay  a  due  refped:  to  all  that  you  fay,  I  fliall 
not  wholly  pafs  thofe  pages  over  in  filcnce. 

I.  Your  lordlhip  fays,  that  *'  I  confefs  that  fome  of 
*'  the  mod  obvious  ideas  are  far  from  being  fclf-evi- 
''  dent.**  Anfw.  Suppoiing  I  did  fay  fo,  how,  I  be- 
feech  your  lordfhip,  does  it  prove,  that  '*  it  is  impoffi- 
**  ble  to  come  to  a  demonftration  about  real  beings,  in 
'*  this  way  of  intuition  by  ideas?"  Which  is  the  pro- 
portion you  promife  to  make  appear,  and  you  bring 
this  as  the  firfl:  reafon  to  make  it  appear.  For  fliould 
I  confefs  a  thoufand  times  over,  '*  that  fome  of  the 
**  mod  obvious  ideas  are  far  from  being  felf-evidcnt ;" 
and  fhould  1,  which  I  do  not,  make  felf-evident  ideas 
necelTary  to  demonftration  :  how  will  it  thence  follow, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  come  to  a  demonftration,  &:c.  ? 
iince  though  I  fhould  confefs  fome  of  the  mod  obvious 
ideas  not  to  be  felf-evident ;  yet  my  confefTion  being 
but  of  fome,  it  will  not  follow  from  my  confcHion,  but 
that  there  may  be  alfo  fome  felf-evident :  and  {o  dill 
it  might  be  pofTible  to  come  to  demondration  by  in-i 
tuition,  becaufe  ''  fome**  in  my  ufe  of  the  word  never 
fignifies  ''  all.'* 

In  the  next  place,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  where  it  is 
that  I  confefs,  that  ^*  fome  ideas  are  not  felf-evident  ?** 
Nay,  where  it  is,  that  I  once  mention  any  fuch  thing 
as  a  felf-^evident  idea  ?  For  felf-evident  is  an  epithet, 
that  I  do  not  rem.ember  I  ever  gave  to  any  idea,  or 
thought  belonged  at  all  to  ideas.  In  all  the  places  you 
have  produced  out  of  my  ElTay,  concerning  matter, 
motion,  time,  duration,  and  light;  which  are  thofe 
ideas  your  lorddiip  is  pleafcd  to  indance  in,  to  prove, 
that  ^^  I  b^ive  confelTed  it  of  fomcs*'  I  crave  leave  hum^- 

bly 
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biy  to  offer  it  to  your  lordfh>p,  that  there  Is  not  any 
fuch  confelTion.  However,  you  go  on  to^xo\'t  ir.  The 
propoiition  then  to  be  proved,  is,  that  '/  I  confefs 
*'  that  thefe  are  far  from  being  felf-evident  ideas."  It 
is  neceflkry  to  fet  it  down,  and  carry  it  in  our  minds ; 
for  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  is,  I  find,  a  very  ilLp- 
pery  thing,  and  apt  to  flide  out  of  \\i^  way. 

Your  lordfhip's  proof  is,  that  according  to  me^  *'  we 
*'  can  have  no  intuition  of  thefe  things  which  are  fo 
"  obvious  to  us,  and  confequently  we  can  have  no  felf- 
•'  evident  ideas  of  them."  The  force  of  which  pyoof, 
I  confefs,  I  do  not  underftand.  "  We  haye  no  intuition 
•'  of  the  obvious  thing  matter,  and  the  obvious  thing 
*'  motion ;  ergo,  we  have  no  fejf-evident  ideas  of  them/* 
Granting  that  they  are  obvious  things^  and  that  obvious 
as  they  are,  we  have,  as  you  exprefs  it,  no  intuition  of 
them  ;  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  we  have  no 
intuition  of  the  ideas  we  fignify  by  the  names  matter 
and  motion,  and  fo  have  no  felf-evideot  ideas  of  them. 
For  whoever  has  in  his  mind  an  idea,  which  he  makes 
the  name  matter  or  motion  ftand  for,  has  no  doubt  that 
idea  there,  and  fees,  or  has,  in  your  phrafe,  an  intui- 
tion of  it  there  ;  and  fo  has  a  felf-€¥ident  idea  of  it,  if 
intuition,  according  to  your  lordihip,  makes  a  felf-evi- 
dent idea  (for  of  felf-evident  ideas,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, I  have  faid  nothing,  nor  made  any  fuch  dif-^ 
tinCtion  as  felf-evident  and  not  felf-evident  ideas)  and 
it  intuition  of  an  idea  does  not  make  a  felf-evident  idea> 
the  want  of  it  is  in  vain  brought  here  to  prove  the  idea- 
of  matter  or  motion  not  felf-evident. 

But  your  lordfliip  proceeds  to  in  (lances,  and  your 
firft  inftance  is  in  matter  :  and  here,  for  fear  of  millak- 
ing,  let  us  remember  what  the  propofition  to  be  proved 
is,  viz.  that  '*  according  to  me,  we  have  no  intuition, 
"  as.  you  call  it,  of  the  idea  of  matter.'*  Your  lordihip 
begins  and  tells  me,  that  I  give  this  account  of  the  idea 
of  matter,  that  "  it  conlifts  in  a  folid  fubftancc,.  every- 
"  where  the  fame."  Whereupon  you  tell  me,  *'  you 
''  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of 
•'  thefe  two  things;^  firft,  thq  manner  of  the. cohefioa 
"  of  the  parts  of  matter,  and  the  demonftration  of  the 

**  divifibility 
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**  divifibility  of  it  in  the  way  of  ideas.*'  Anfw.  It 
happened  juft  as  I  feared,  the  propofition  to  be  proved 
is  llipt  already  quite  out  of  fight:  you  own  that  I  fay 
matter  is  a  folid  fubftance,  every-where  the  fame.  This 
idea,  which  is  the  idea  fignified  by  the  word  matter,  I 
have  in  my  mind,  and  have  an  intuition  of  it  there  : 
how  then  does  this  prove,  that  according  to  me,  '*  there 
*^  can  be  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter  ?'*  Leaving 
therefore  this  propofition,  which  was  to  be  proved,  you 
bring  places  out  of  my  book  to  fhow,  that  we  do  not 
know  wherein  the  union  and  cohelion  of  the  parts  of 
matter  confift ;  and  that  the  divifibility  of  matter  involves 
us  in  difficulties  :  neither  of  which  either  is,  or  proves, 
that  "  according  to  me,  we  cannot  have  an  intuition  of 
*'  the  ideaof  matter ;"  which  was  the  propofition  to  be 
proved,  and  feems  quite  forgotten  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing pages,  wholly  employed  upon  this  inflance  of 
matter.  You  afk  indeed,  ''  whether  I  can  imagine, 
*'  that  we  have  intuition  into  the  idea  of  matter  ?"  But 
thofe  words  feem  to  me  to  fignify  quite  another  thing, 
than  having  an  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter,  as  ap- 
pears by  your  explication  of  them  in  thefe  words  fub- 
joined  :  *'  or  that  it  is  poffible  to  come  to  a  demonftra- 
*'  tion  about  it,  by  the  help  of  any  intervening  ideas  :'* 
whereby  it  feems  to  me  plain,  that  by  intuition  into  it, 
your  lordfhip  means  *' demonftration  about  it,"  i.e. 
fome  knowledge  concerning  matter,  and  not  a  bare  view 
or  intuition  of  the  idea  you  have  of.  it.  And  that  your 
lordfhip  fpeaks  of  knowledge  concerning  fbme  affection 
of  matter,  in  this  and  the  "following  queflion,  and  not 
of  the  bare  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter ;  is  farther 
evident  from  the  introdudion  of  your  two  queflions, 
wherein  you  fay,  ''there  are  two  things  concerning 
*'  matter,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain 
*'  knowledge  of."  So  that  all  that  can  follow,  or  in 
your  fenfe  of  them  does  follow,  from  my  words  quoted 
by  you,  is,  that  I  own,  that  the  cohefion  of  its  parts  is 
an  affedlion  of  matter  that  is  hard  to  be  explained  ;  but 
from  them  it  can  neither  be  inferred,  nor.  docs  your 
lordfhip  attempt  to  infer,  that  any  one  cannot  view;  or 
have  an  intuition  of  the  idea  he  has  in  his  own  mind, 
^  which 
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•which  he  fignifies  to  others  by  the  word  matter:  and 
that  you  did  not  make  any  fuch  inference  from  them,  is 
farther  plain,  by  your  alking,  in  the  place  above  quoted, 
not  only  "  whether  I  can  imagine,  that  it  is  pofiible  to 
•'  come  to  a  demonflration  about  it  ;**  but  your  lord- 
ihip  alfo  adds,  *'  by  the  help  of  any  interven'.ng  ideas.'* 
For  I  do  not  think  you  demand  a  demonflration  by  the 
help  of  intervening  ideas,  to  make  you  fee,  i.  e.  have 
an  intuition  of  your  own  idea  of  matter.  It  would  mif- 
bccome  me  to  underftand  your  lordfhip  in  fo  ftrange  a 
fcnfe ;  for  then  you  might  have  juft  occafion  to  afk  mc 
again,  "  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man  of  fo  little 
**  fenfe  ?"  I  therefore  fuppofe,  as  your  words  import, 
that  you  demand  a  demonflration  by  the  help  of  inter^ 
vening  ideas  to  fliow  you,  how  the  parts  of  that  things 
which  you  reprefent  to  yourfelf  by  that  idea,  to  which 
you  givp  the  pame  matter,  cohere  together;  which  is 
nothing  to  the  queftion  of  the  intuition  of  the  idea  5 
though  to  cover  the  change  of  the  queflion,  as  dex-» 
trouOy  as  might  be,  *'  intuition  of  the  idea**  is  changed 
into  "  intuition  into  the  idea  ;'*  as  if  there  were  no  dif- 
ference between  looking  upon  a  watch,  and  looking 
into  a  watch,  i.  e.  between  the  idea  that,  taken  from 
an  obvious  view,  I  fignify  by  the  name  watch,  and  have 
in  my  mind  when  I  ufe  the  word  watch ;  and  the  being 
able  to  refolve  any  queftion  that  may  be  propofed  to 
me,  conceraing  the  inward  make  and  contrivance  of  a 
watch.  The  idea  which  taken  from  the  putward  vifible 
prts  I  give  the  name  watch  to,  I  perceive  or  have  an 
intuition  of,  in  my  mind  equally,  whether  or  no  I 
>:now  any  thing  more  of  a  watch,  th^n  what  is  repre- 
fcntcd  in  that  idea. 

Upon  this  change  of  the  queflion,  all  that  follows  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  being  to  Ihow,  that  from 
what  I  fay  it  follows,  that  there  be  many  difficulties 
concerning  matter,  which  I  cannot  refolve  ;  many  quef^ 
tions  concerning  it,  which  I  think  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrativcly  decided  ;  and  not  to  Ihow,  that  any  one  can-, 
not  perceive,  or  have  an  intuition,  as  you  call  it,  of  his 
own  idea  of  matter :  I  think  I  need  noj:  trouble  your 
ojdfhip  wi^h  ^n  anfwc;-  tQ  i^. 
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In  this  one  inftance  of  matter,  you  have  been  pleafed 
to  aik  me  two  hard  quelVions.     To  fliorten  your  trouble 
concerning  this  buiinefs  of  intuition  of  ideas,  will  you, 
my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  this  one  cafy  queftion 
concerning  all  your   four   inftances,    matter,    motion, 
duration^  and  light,  viz.  what  you  mean  by  thefe  four 
words  ?  That  your  lordlhip  may  not  fufpecl  it  to  be 
cither  captious  or  impertinent,  I  will  tell  you  the  ufc 
I  Ihall  make  of  it :  if  your  lordlhip  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  thefe  names,  I  fhall  prefently  reply,  that  there 
then  are  the  ideas  that  you  have  of  them  in  your  mind  ; 
and  it  is  plain  you  fee  or  have  an  intuition  of  them,  as 
they  are  in  your  mind,  or,  as  I  fhould  have  exprclFcd 
if,  perceive  them  as  they  are  there,  becaufe  you  can  tell 
them  to  another.     And  fo  it  is  with  every  one,  who 
can  tell  what  he  means  by  thofe  words ;    and  there- 
fore to  all  fuch   (amongft  which  I  crave  leave  to  be 
one)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intuition  of  thofe 
ideas.     But  if  your  lord(hip  will  not  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  thefe  terms,  I  fear  you  will  be  thought  to  ufc 
very  hard  meafure  in  difputing,  by  demanding  to  be 
fatisfied  concerning  queftions  put  in  terms,  which  you 
yourfelf  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of. 

This  confidered,  will  perhaps  ferve  to  fliow,  that  all 
that  you  fay  in  the  following  paragraphs,  to  n.  2.  p.  141, 
contains  nothing  againft  intuition  of  ideas,  which  is 
what  you  are  upon,  though  it  be  no  notion  of  mine  ; 
much  lefs  does  it  contain  any  thing  againft  my  way 
of  demonftration  by  ideas,  which  is  the  point  under 
proof.     For, 

1 .  What  your  lordfhip  has  faid  about  the  idea  of  mas- 
ter, hath  been  confidered  already. 

2.  From  motion,  which  is  your  fecond  inftance,  your 
argument  {lands  thus  :  that  becaufe  I  fay,  the  definitions 
I  meet  with  of  motion  are  infignificant,  therefore  the 
idea  fails  us.  This  feems  to  me  a  ftrangc  confcqucnce  ; 
and  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  be- 
caufe he  could  not  underftand  the  words  ufcd  in  the 
definitions  that  are  given  of  motion,  therefore  he  could 
not  have  the  idea  of  motion,  or  the  idea  of  motion  failed 
him.     And  yet  this  confcquencc,  as  foreign  as  it  is  to 

that 
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that  antecedent,  is  forced  from  it  to  no  purpofe :  the 
propoiition  to  be  inferred  being  this,  that. then  **  we 
**  can  have  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  motion.'*  ^ 

3.  As  to  time,  though  the  intuition  of  the  idea  of 
time  be  nor  my  way  of  fpeaking,  yet  what  your  lordfhip 
here  infers  from  my  words,  granting  it  to  be  a  right 
inference,  with  fubmilTion,  proves  nothing  againft  the 
intuition  of  that  idea.  The  proportion  to  be  proved, 
is,  *'  that  we  can  have  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  time  ;*' 
and  the  propofition  which  from  my  words  you  infer, 
is,  **  that  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  time 
**  by  intuition,  but  by  rational  dedudion.'*  What.can 
be  more  remote  than  thefe  two  propofitions  t  The  one 
of  them  iignifying  (if  it  lignifies  any  thing)  the  yiew 
the  mind  has  of  it ;  the  other,  as  I  guefs,  the  original 
and  rife  of  it.  For  *'  what  it  is  to  have  the  knowledge 
'*  of  an  idea,  not  by  intuition,  but  by  dedudipn  of  rea^ 
^'  fon,"  Iconfefs  I  do  not  well  underftand ;  only  lam 
furc,  in  terms  it  is  not  the  fame  with  having  the  in- 
tuition of  an  idea  :  but  if  changing  of  terms  were  not 
fdme  men's  privilege,  perhaps  fo  much  controverfy 
would  not  be  written.  The  meaning  of  either  of  thefe 
propofitions  I  concern  not  myfelf  about,  for  neither  of 
them  is  mine.  I  only  here  fhow,  that  you  do  not  prove 
the  proportion  that  you  yourfelf  framed,  and  undertook 
to  prove.  *-'l^'. .    • 

Since,  my  lord,  you  are  fo  favourable  to  me,  as  to 
feem  willing  to  correct  whatever  you  can  find  any  way 
amifs  iji  my  Elfay  :  therefore  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fatisfy 
you  concerning  the  rife  of  our  idea  of  duration,  from 
the  fuccefTion  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  Againft  fhis, 
though  it  be  nothing  to  the  m^atter  in  hand,  you  obj.edl:, 
**  that  fome  people  reckoned  fuccefTion  of  time  right 
**  by  knots,  and  notches,  and  figures,  without  ever 
"  thinking  of  ideas.*'  Anfw.  -  It  is  certain  that  men, 
who  wanted  better  ways,  might,  by  knots  or  notches, 
keep  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  certain  ftated  lengths 
of  time,  as  well  as  of  the  numbers  of  men  in  their 
country,  or  of  any  other  numbers;  and;  that  too  with- 
out ever  confidering  the  .immediate  objeds  of  their 
thoughts  under  the  name  of  ideas  :.  but -that  they  fhould 

count 
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coant  time,  without  ever  thinking  of  fomething,  is  very 
hard  to  me  to  conceive  ;  and  the  things  they  thought 
on,  or.  were  prefent  in  their. minds,  when  they  thought, 
are  what  I  call  ideas  :  thus  much  in  anfwcr  to  what 
your  lordlliip  fays.  But  to  any  one  that  Hiall  put  the 
objedioa  tlronger,  and  {2jjy  Many  have  had  the  idea  of 
time,  wlio  never  rcRcded  on  the  conftant  train  of  ideas, 
fuccceding  one  another  in  their  minds,  whilil  wakings 
I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  want  of  refleclion  makes  not 
any  thing  ceafe  to  be:  if  it  did,  many  men's  actiong 
would  have  no  caule,  nor  rife,  nor  manner  ;  becaufe 
many  men  never  retic61:  fo  far  on  their  own  acflions,  at 
to  conlider  what  they  are  bottomed  on,  or  how  they  are 
pcrforined-  A  man  may  meafure  duration  by  motion, 
of  whkh  he  has  no  other  idea,  but  of  a  conliant  fuc- 
ceirion  of  ideas  in  train ;  and  yet  never  reflect  on  that 
Cucceflion  of  idea^s  in  his  mind.  A  man  may  guefs  at 
the  length  oi  his  (lay  by  himfelf  m  the  dark ;  here  is 
no  fuccedion  to  meafure  by,  but  that  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
^nd  without  fome  fucceilion,  I  think  there  is  no  mea- 
fure of-  duration.  But  thcKigh  in  this  cafe  he  mcafures 
che  kngih  oC.the  duration  by  the  train  of  his  ideas,  yet 
lie  may  aever  refied  on  that,  but  CQnclude  he  does  it  he 
tnows  not  how* 

You  add^  *' but  beild^s  fuch  arbitrary  meafures  of 

.'^^  timt^  wh^t  need  any  recourfe  to,: ideas,  when  the  re- 

^^  turfis  of  days,  and  months,  and  years,  by  the  plane- 

"^^  tary  motions^  are  fo  eafy  and  io  univerfal  ?"- Such, 

here,  as  I  fu.ppofe,  refers  to. the  knots,  anci  notches,  .and 

iigures  before-mentioned : .  if  it  dqcs  not,  \  know  not 

;what  it  relxrs  to  ;  xnA  if.  it  djda^y  it  makes  thofe  knots 

<3^Vii^  notches  meafuces  of  tim,e,  which Xhumbiy  conceive 

\>they  were  not,  but.  only  arbitcary  vyay-s  of  recording  (a$ 

^[  other  ways,  of  ;r^,c9f ding  arc^)  certain  numbers  of 

Jcnown  lengths  of,  .time  :  for  though  any  one  fcts  down 

by  arbitrary  marks,  as  notches  on  a  (lick,  or  (Irokes  of 

,  chaikon-atrenchalrd,  pr  figures  on  paper,  the  nnmber 

•of  ,3/ards  of  cloth,  or  pints  of  miik  that  are  delivered  to 

a  cuftomer;  yet  i  fuppofe  no^body  think$,  that  the 

cloth  o;:  milk. were. meafu red  by  thpfe  notches,  (Irokej 

of  chalic,  or  figiirefi,  which  therefore  arc  by  no  meanj  the 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  meafures  of  thofe  things.  But  what  this  i^ 
againfl,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee :  this,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not 
again fl  any  thing  I  have  faid.  For,  as  I  remember,  I 
have  faid  (though  not  the  planetary  motions,  yet)  that 
the  motions  of  the  fun  and  the  moon  are  the  befl:  mea- 
fures of  time.  But  if  you  mean,  that  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion is  rather  taken  from  the  planetary  motions,  than 
from  the  fuccefllon  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  crave  leave 
to  doubt  of  that ;  becaufe  motion  no  other  way  difco- 
vers  itfelf  to  us,  but  by  a  fuccefTion  of  ideas. 

Your  next  argument  againft  my  thinking  the  idea  of 
time  to  be  derived  from  the  train  of  ideas,  fucceeding 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is,  that  your  lordfliip  think:^ 
the  contrary.  This,  I  muft  own,  is  an  argiTment  by 
way  of  authority,  and  I  humbly  fubmit  to  it ;  though  I 
think  fuch  arguments  produce  no  certainty,  either  in 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  or  in  your  way  of  certainty 
by  reafon. 

4.  As  to  your  fourth  inftance,  yoa  harving  fet  dowit 
my  exceptions  to  the  peripatetic  and  Cartefian  defini- 
tions of  light,  you  fubjoin  this  queftion  :  "  And  is  this 
**  a  felf^evident  idea  of  light?*'  I  beg  leave  to  artfwer. 
in  the  fame  way  by  a  queftion,  and  whoever  faid  Of 
thought  that  it  was,  or  meant  that  it  fhould  i)e  ?  He 
muft  have  a  ftrange  notion  of  felf-evident  ideas,  leC 
them  be  what  they  will  (for  I  know  them  not)  who  cart 
think,  that  the  ftiowing  others  definitions  of  light  to  be 
unintelligible,  is  a  felf-evident  idea  of  light.  But  far- 
ther, my  lord,  what,  1  befeech  you,  has  a  felf-evident 
idea  of  light  to  do  here  ?  I  thought  in  this  your  inftanCe 
of  light,  you  were  making  good  what  you  undertook  to 
prove  from  myfelf,  that  we  have  no  intuition  of  light. 
But  becaufe  that  perhaps  would  have  founded  pretty 
oddly,  you  thought  fit  (which  I  with  all  fubmiftion  crave 
leave  fometimes  to  take  notice  of)  to  change  the  quef- 
tion :  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  put  as  it  is,  not  con- 
cerning our  intuition,  but  the  felf-evidence  of  the  idea 
of  light,  the  one  is  no  better  proved  than  the  other :.  and 
yet  your  lordftiip  concludes  this  your  firft  head  accord- 
ing to  your  ufual  form  :  "  thus  we  have  {^^xi  what  ac- 
*'  count  the  author  of  the  ElTay  himfelf  has  given  of 
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^"^  tliefe  felf-evident  ideas,  which  are  the  gioiind -work 
*^  of  demonftration."  \Vii:h  fubmilllon,  my  lord,  he 
muft  have  good  eyes,  who  has  fccii  an  account  I  have 
given  in  my  Elfay  of  felf-cvident  ideas,  when  neither  in 
all  that  your  lordlhip  has  quoted  out  of  it,  no  nor  in 
my  whole  Ellay,  felf-evident  ideas  are  fo  much  as  once 
mentioned.  And  where  the  account  I  have  given  of  a 
thing,  which  I  never  thought  upon,  is  to  be  ^tzw^  I 
cannot  imagine.  What  your  lordlhip  farther  tells  mc 
concerning  them,  viz.  *'  that  felf-evident  ideas  are  the 
**"  ground-work  of  demoniiration,"  I  alfo  alRire  you 
is  perfect  news  to  me,  which  I  never  met  with  any 
where  but  in  your  lordihip  :  though  if  I  had  made  them 
the  ground-work  of  demoniiration,  as  you  fay,  1  think 
they  might  remain  fo,  notwithftanding  any  thing  your 
iordfhip  has  produced  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  now  come  to  your  fecond  head,  where  I  cx- 
peded  to  have  found  this  confequence  made  good,  *'  that 
*'  there  may  be  contradictory  opinions  about  ideas 
-'  which  I  account  mofl  clear  and  diftind ;  ergo,  it  is 
''  impoifible  to  come  to  a  demon ftration  about  real 
*^  beings  in  the  way  of  intuition  of  ideas."  For  this 
you  told  me  was  your  fecond  reafon  to  prove  this  pro- 
portion. This  confequence  your  lordlhip,  it  fccms, 
looks  upon  as  fo  clear,  that  it  needs  no  proof;  I  can  find 
none  here  where  you  take  it  up  again.  To  prove  fomc- 
thing,  you  fay,  "  fuppofe  an  idea  happen  to  be  thought 
^'  by  fome  to  be  clear  and  diftind,  and  others  fliould 
''  think  the  contrary  to  be  fo:"  in  obedience  to  your 
lordfliip,  I  do  fuppofe  it.  But,  when  it  is  fuppofed,  will 
that  make  good  the  above-mentioned  confequence? 
You,  yourfelf,  my  lord,  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  it ; 
but  in  this  queflion  fubjoined,  "  What  hopes  of  dcmon- 
''  ilration  by  clear  and  didinct  ideas  then  ?"  infer  a  quire 
different  propofition.  For  ''  it  is  impoflible  to  come 
''  to  a  demoniiration  about  real  beings  in  the  way  of 
'^intuition  of  ideas;"  and  there  is  ''  no  hopes  of  de- 
''  monftration  by  clear  and  dillinct  ideas;"  appear  to 
me  two  verv  different  propofitions. 

There  appears  fomething  to  me  yet  more  incomprehen- 
fible  in  your  way  of  managing  this  argument  here.   \  our 
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realbn  is,  as  we  have  feen,  in  thefe  words,  ''  there  may 
**  he  contradictory  opinions  about  fome  ideas,  that  I 
"  account  mofl:  clear  and  diilinvfl :"  and  your  inftance 
of  it  in  thcle  words,  *'  fuppofe  an  idea  happen  to  be 
"  thought  by  fome  to  be  clear  and  diftindl,  and  others 
"  Ihould  think  the  contrary  to  be  fo.'*  Anfw.  So  they 
may,  without  having  any  contradictory  opinions  about 
any  idea,  that  I  account  moft  clear  and  diilindl.  A 
man  may  think  his  idea  of  heat  to  be  clear  and  diftindl^ 
and  another  may  think  his  idea  of  cold  (which  I  take  to 
be  the  contrary  idea  to  that  of  heat)  to  be  clear  and  dif- 
tincl,  and  be  both  in  the  right,  without  the  leall:  ap- 
pearance of  any  contradictory  opinion.  All  therefore 
that  your  lord  (hip  fays,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
paragraph,  having  nothing  in  it  of  contradictory  opi- 
nions about  ideas  that  I  think  moft  clear,  ferves  not  at 
all  to  make  good  your  fecond  reafon.  The  truth  is,  all 
that  you  fay  here  concerning  Des  Cartes's  idea  of  fpace, 
and  another  man's  idea  of  fpace,  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this,  that  di  fie  rent  men  may  fignify  different  ideas  by 
the  fame  name,  and  will  never  fix  on  me  what  your 
lordiliip  would  perfuade  the  world  I  fay,  ''  that  both 
*'  parts  of  a  contradidlion  may  be  true.'*  Though  I  do 
fay,  that  in  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  the  terms  body  and  va- 
cuum, it  may  be  demonftrated,  both  that  there  is,  and 
is  not  a  vacuum  :  which  is  a  contradidlion  in  words, 
and  is  apt  to  impofe,  as  if  it  were  fo  in  ^tn{^,  on  thofe 
who  miliake  words  for  things;  who  are  a  kind  of  rea- 
foncrs,  whereof  I  perceive  there  is  a  greater  number 
Eflay,  b  iv  ^^^"  ^  thought  there  had  been.  All  that  I 
c.  7.  5 1*2.^*  ^^.^'^  ^'^^^  i^^  that  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
fliip,  is  nothing  but  to  fl^.ow  the  danger  of 
relying  upon  maxims,  without  a  careful  guard  upon  the 
ufc  of  words,  without  which  they  will  fcrve  to  make 
demonftrations  on  both  fides.  That  this  is  fo,  I  dare 
appeal  to  any  reader,  Ihould  your  lordfliip  prefs  me 
again,  as  you  do  here,  with  all  the  force  of  thefe  words, 
"  Say  you  lo?  What!  demonilrations  on  both  fides? 

\\       .     '^.  ^^^  ^''"^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^0^-  This  is  extraordinarv 
''  indeed'.'*  ' 

That 
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That  all  the  oppofition  between  Des  Cartes  and  thofc 
others,  is  only  about  the  naming  of  ideas,  1  think  may- 
be made  appear  from  thefe  words  of  your  lordlhip  in 
the  next  paragraph  :  *'  in  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  bod)-, 
'*"  the  queftion  fuppofed,  is,  whether  they  be  the  fame 
^^  or  no."  That  this  is  a  queftion  only  about  names, 
and  no:  about  ideas  themfelves,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  nobody  can  cioubt  whether  the  fingle  idea  of  pure 
diftance,  and  the  two  ideas  of  diftance  and  folidity,  are 
one  and  the  fame  idea  or  different  ideas,  any  more  than 
he  can  doubt  whether  one  and  two  are  differe/it.  The 
queftion  then  in  the  cafe,  is  not  whether  extenfion  con- 
lidered  feparately  by  itfelf,  or  extenlion  and  folidity  to- 
gether, be  the  fame  idea  or  no  ;  but  whether  the  fimple 
idea  of  extenlion  alone,  fliall  be  called  body,  or  the  com- 
plex idea  of  folidity  and  extenfion  together,  fhall  be 
called  body.  For  that  thefe  ideas  themfelves  are  differ- 
ent, I  think  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove  to  any  one, 
who  ever  thought  of  emptinefs  or  fulnefs  :  for  whether 
in  fad  the  bottle  in  a  man's  hand  be  empty  or  no,  or 
can  by  him  be  emptied  or  no ;  this,  I  think,  is  plain, 
that  his  idea  of  fulnefs,  and  his  idea  of  emptinefs,  arc 
not  the  fame.  This  the  very  difpute  concerning  a  va- 
cuum fuppofes  :  for  if  men's  idea  of  pure  fpace  were  not 
different  from  their  idea  of  folidity  and  fpace  together, 
they  could  never  fo  far  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts, 
as  to  make  a  queftion,  whether  they  did  always  cxift 
together,  any  more  than  they  could  queftion,  Avhcthcr 
the  fame  thing  exifted  with  itfelf.  Motion  cannot  be 
feparated  in  exiftence  from  fpace  ;  and  yet  nobody  ever 
took  the  idea  of  fpace  and  the  idea  of  motion  to  be  the 
fame.  Solidity  likewife  cannot  exift  without  fpace; 
but  will  any  one  from  thence  fay,  the  idea  of  folidity 
and  the  idea  of  fpace  arc  one  and  the  fame  ? 

Your  lordfliip's  third  reafon,  to  prove  that  ''  it  is  im- 
'^  poffible  to  comq  to  a  demonilration  about  real  beings 
''  in  this  way  of  intuition  of  ideas,  is,  that  granting  the 
''  ideas  to  be  true,  there  is  no  felf-evidcnce  of  the  con- 
*'  nexion  of  them,  which  is  neccffary  to  make  a  demon- 
''  ftration."  This,  I  muft  own,  is  to  me  as  incom- 
prehenfible  a  confequeftce  as  the  former;  as  alfo  is  that 
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vhich  your  lordihip  fays  to  make  it  out,  which  I  fliall 
let  down  in  your  own  words,  that  its  force  nnay  be  left 
entire  to  the  reader  :  *'  But  granting  the  ideas  to  be  truc^ 
"  yet  when  their  conne}:ion  is  not  felf-evident,  then  an 
'«■  intermediate  idea  muft  complete  the  demonftration, 
<*  But  how  doth  it  appear,  that  this  middle  idea  is  felf- 
"  evidently  connecfted  with  them  ?  For  it  is  faid,  if  that 
"  intermediate  idea  be  not  known  by  intuition,  that  muft 
*'  need  a  proof;  and  fo  there  can  be  no  demonllration : 
*'  which  your  lordihip  is  very  apt  to  believe  in  this  way 
"  of  ideas ;  unlefs  thefe  ideas  get  more  light  by  being 
*'  put  between  two  others/*    Whatever  there  be  in  thefe 
words  to  prove  the  propoiition  in  queftion,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  find  out ;  but  that  he  may  not  be  led  into 
mifiake,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  my  words  that  may 
be  ferviceable  to  it,  I  muft:  crave  leave  to  acquaint  him, 
that  thefe  words  fet  down  by  your  lordihip,  as  out  of 
my  P^lfay,  are  not  to  be  found   in  that  place,  nor  any 
where  in  my  book,  or  any  thing  to  this  purpofe,  '^  that 
''  the  intermediate  idea  is  to  be  known  by 
k'^y^'^^'       ''  intuition;*'  but  this,  that  there  muft  be 
an  intuitive  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with 
thofe,  whofc  agreement  or  difagreement  by  its  interven- 
tion it  demionilratcs. 

Leaving  therefore  all  that  your  lordihip  brings  out  of 
GalTendus,  the  Cartefians,  Morinus,  and  Bernier,  in  their 
argument  from  motion,  for  or  againft  a  vacuum,  as  not 
being  at  all  concerned  in  it;  I  fhall  only  crave  leave  to 
obferve,  that  you  feem  to  make  ufe  here  of  the  fame  way 
of  argumentation,  which  I  think  I  may  call  your  main, 
if  not  only  one,  it  occurs  fo  often,  viz.  that  when  I  have 
faid  any  thing  to  Ihow  wherein  certainty  or  demonftra- 
tion,  bi'z.  confifts,  you  think  it  fufficiently  overthrown, 
it  you  can  produce  any  inftance  out  of  my  book,  of  anv 
thing  advanced  by  me,  which  comes_  ftiort  of  certainty 
or  dcmonftration  :  whereas,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive. 
It  IS  no  proof  againft  my  notion  of  certainty,  or  my  wav 
of  dcmonftration,  that  I  cannot  attain  to  them  in  all 
cafes.  I  only  tell  wherein  they  conftft,  wherever  they 
arc ;  but  if  1  mifs  of  cither  of  them,  either  by  reafon  of 

the 
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the  nature  of  the  fubjed:,  or  by  inadvertency  in  my  way 
of  proof,  that  is  no  objedion  to  the  truth  of  my  notions 
of  them  :  for  I  never  undertook  that  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty or  demonflration,  if  it  ought  to  be  called  my  way, 
fhould  make  me  or  any  one  omnifcient  or  infill ible. 

That  which  makes  it  necellary  for  me  here  again  to 
take  notice  of  this  your  way  of  reafoning,  is  the  quef- 
tion  vv'hercwith  you  wind  up  the  account  you  have  givea 
of  the  difpute  of  the  parties  above-named  about  a  va- 
cuum :  ''  and  is  it  pofiible  to  imagine,  that  there  fhould 
*'  be  a  felf-evident  connexion  in  the  cafe?"  Anfw.  It 
concerns  not  me  to  examine,  whether,  or  on  which  fide, 
in  that  difpute,  fuch  a  felf-evident  connexion  is,  or  is 
not  polTible.  But  this  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that 
wherever  it  is  not,  there  is  no  demonflration,  w  hethcr 
it  be  the  Cartefians  or  the  GalTendiits  that  failed  in  this 
point.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that  to  conclude  from 
any  one's  failing  in  this,  or  any  other  cafe,  of  a  felf- 
evident  connexion  in  each  ftep  of  his  proof,  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  necelfary  in  demonflration  ;  is  a  conclufion 
without  grounds,  and  a  way  of  arguing  that  proves  no- 
thing. 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  come  to  wind  up  the  argu- 
ment, which  you  have  been  fo  long  upon,  viz.  to  make 
good  what  you  undertook;  i.e.  **  to  (how  the  difter- 
''  ence  of  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the 
''  m.ethod  of  certainty  by  reafon;"  in  anfwer  to  my 
faying,  I  can  find  no  oppofition  between  them  :  which 
oppolition,  according  to  the  account  you  give  of  it,  after 
forty  pagcs^fpent  in  it,  amounts  at  lafl  to  this : 

(i.)  That  I  affirm,  that  general  principles  and  max- 
ims of  reafon  are  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  and  your  lordlhip 
fays,  ''  they  are  of  very  great  ufe,  and  the  only  proper 
''  foundation  of  certainty."  To  which  I  crave  leave  to 
fay,  that  if  by  principles  and  maxims  your  lordfliip 
means  all  felf-evident  propofitions,  our  ways  are  even 
in  this  part  the  fame;  for  as  you  know,  my  lord,  I 
make  felf-evident  propoiitions  neceflary  to  certainty, 
and  found  all  certainty  only  in  them.  If  by  principles 
and  maxims  you  mean  a  ielc6t  number  of  felf-evident 
propoiitions,  diainguillu-d  from  the  reft  by  the  name 
*  J"  e   \  maxiu.s. 
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maxims,  which  is  the  fenfe  in  v/hich  I  ufe  the  term 
maxims  in  my  Elfay ;  then  to  bring  it  to  a  decifion, 
^vhich  of  us  two,  in  this  point,  is  in  the  right,  it  will 
be  ncccflary  for  your  lordlhip  to  give  a  lift  of  thofe 
maxims ;  and  then  to  fliow,  that  a  man  can  be  certain 
of  no  truth,  without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims.  For  to 
affirm  maxims  to  be  the  only  foundations  of  certainty, 
and  yet  not  to  tell  which  are  thofe  maxims,  or  how  they 
may  be  known  ;  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  fo  far  from  lay- 
ing any  fure  grounds  of  certainty,  that  it  leaves  even  the 
veVy  foundations  of  it  uncertain.  When  your  lordfiiip 
has  thus  fettled  the  grounds  of  your  way  of  certainty 
by  rcafon,  one  may  be  able  to  examine,  whether  it  be 
truly  the  way  of  rcafon,  and  how  far  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas  differs  from  it. 

(2. J  The  fccond  difterence  that  you  aflign,  between 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  yours  by  reafon,  is, 
that  **  I  fay,  that  demonftration  is  by  way  of  intuition 
**  of  ideas,  and  that  reafon  is  only  the  faculty  employed 
*'  in  difcovering  and  comparing  ideas  w^ith  themfelves, 
*'  or  with  others  intervening ;  and  that  this  is  the  only 
*'  way  of  certainty."  Whereas  your  lordfhip  '^  affirms, 
'*  and,  as  you  fay,  have  proved  that  there  can  be  no 
•'  demonftration  by  intuition  of  ideas ;  but  that  all  the 
*'  certainty  v»e  can  attayi  to,  is  from  general  principles 
"  of  rcafon,  and  necellary  dedudlions  made  from  them.'*" 
Anfw.  I  have  faid,  that  demonftration  conftfts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  the  in- 
termediate idea,  with  thofe  whofe  agreement  or  difa- 
grcement it  is  to  fhow,  in  each  ftep  of  the  demonftra- 
tion :  and  if  you  will  fay  this  is  diiferent  from  the  way 
of  demonftration  by  reafon,  it  will  then  be  to  the  point 
above-mentioned,  which  you  have  been  fo  long  upon. 
If  this  be  your  meaning  here,  it  feems  pretty  ftrangely 
cxprelFed,  and  remains 'to  be  proved  :  but  if'  any  thing 
clfe  be  your  meaning,  that  meaning  not  being  the  pro- 
pofition  to  be  proved,  it  matters  not  whether'^you  have 
proved  it  or  no. 

Your  lordfiiip  farther  fays  here,  ''that  all  the  cer- 
*'  tainty  we  can  attain  to,  is  from  general  principles  of 
"  jcafon,  and  ncccfTary  dcdudions  ma,de  from  them.'* 

Thisj 
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This,  you  fay,  "you  have  proved."  What  has  been 
proved,  is  to  be  feen  in  what  has  been  ah-eady  confider- 
ed.  But  if  your  proof,  ''  that  all  the  certainty  we  can 
"  attain  to,  is  from  general  principles  of  reafon,  and 
'^  necellary  deductions  made  from  them,*'  were  as  clear 
and  cogent,  as  it  feems  to  me  the  contrary  ;  this  w  ill 
not  reach  to  the  point  in  debate,  till  your  iordfliip  has 
proved,  that  this  is  oppolite  to  my  way  of  certainty  by 
ideas.  It  is  flrange  (and  perhaps  to  fome  may  be  matter 
of  thought)  that  in  an  argument  wherein  you  lay  fo 
much  ftrefs  on  maxim.s,  general  principles  of  reafon, 
and  neceflary  deductions  from  them,  you  fliould  never 
once  tell  us,  what,  in  your  account,  a  maxim  or  general 
principle  of  reafon  is,  nor  the  marks  it  is  to  be  know  n 
by ;  nor  offer  to  fliovv  what  a  necellary  dcdudtion  is, 
nor  how  it  is  to  be  made,  or  may  be  known.  For  I  have 
feen  men  pleafe  themfelves  with  dedudbons  upon  \\<:- 
dudlions,  and  fpin  confequences,  it  mattered'  not  whe- 
ther out  of  their  own  or  other  men's  thoughts ;  \a  hich, 
when  looked  into,  were  vifibly  nothing  but  mere  ropes 
of  fand. 

It  is  true,  your  lordfliip  fays,  **  you  now  come  to 
*^*  certainty  of  reafon  by  deductions."  But  when  all 
that  truly  learned  difcourfe,  which  follows,  is  read  over 
and  over  again,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told,  what  it  is 
your  lordfhip  calls  a  necelTary  deduction;  and  by  what 
criterion  you  dillinguifh  it  from  fuch  dedudl:ions  as  come 
fnort  of  certainty,  or  even  of  truth  itfelf.  I  confels  I 
have  read  over  thofe  pages  more  than  once,  and  can  find 
no  fuch  criterion  laid  down  in  them  by  your  lordlhip, 
though  a  criterion  be  there  much  talked  of.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  my  want  of  capacity  for  your  way  of  writing, 
that  makes  me  not  fmd  any  light  given  by  your  lordfliip 
into  this  matter;  or  whether  in  truth  you  have  not 
Ihowed,  wherein  what  you  call  a  necelfary  deduction 
confifls,  and  how  it  may  be  know  n  from  what  is  not  fo  ; 
the  reader  muft  judge.  This  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that 
when  you  have  fliown  w  hat  general  principles  of  reafon 
and  necelTary  dedudions  are,  the  world  will  then  fee, 
and  not  till  then,  whether  this  your  way  of  certainty  by 
.  reafon,   from  general   principles  and   necellary  deduc^ 
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tions  made  from  them,  be  oppofite  ta,  or  ^o  much  as 
dinerent  from,  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  which 
was  the  thing  to  be  fliown. 

In  the  paragraph  under  confidcration,  you  blame  me, 
that  in  mv  chapter  concerning  reafon  1  have  treatec;!  it 
only  as  a  faculty,  and  not  in  the  other  fenfes  which  I 
there  give  of  that  word.  This  exception  to  my  book, 
is,  I  fuppofe,  only  from  your  lordlbip's  general  care  of 
Jetting  nothing  pafs  in  my  Eflay,  which  you  think  needs 
an  amendment.  For  any  particular  reafon,  that  brings  it 
in  here,  or  ties  it  on  to  this  part  of  your  difcourfe,  I  con- 
fcfs  I  do  not  fee.      However,  to  this  I  anfwer, 

I.  The  underftanding  as  a  faculty,  being  the  fubjed 
of  my  Eifav,  it  carried  me  to  treat  diredlly  of  reafon  no 
ctherwife  than  as  a  faculty.  But  yet  reafon  as  ftanding 
for  true  and  clear  principles,  and  alfo  as  ftanding  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions  from  thofe  principles,  I  have 
not  whoiry  omitted  ;  as  is  manifeft  ft  om  v/hat  I  have 
faid  of  feif-evident  propofitions,  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  demonftration,  in  other  parts  of  my  EiTay.  So  that 
your  quefticn,  *^  why  in  a  chapter  of  reafon  are  the  two 
*^  other  fenfes  of  the  word  negledled  .'^"  blaming  m.e  for 
no  other  fault  that  I  am  really  guilty  of,  but  want  of 
order,  and  not  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  ; 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  fo  mighty  weight,  but  that  I 
fuould  have  thought  it  might  have  been  left  to  the  little 
nibblers  in  controverfy,  without  being  made  ufe  of  hj 
fo  great  a  man  as  your  lordfliip.  But  the  putting  things 
out  of  their  proper  place,  being  that  which  your  lord- 
ihip  thinks  fit  to  except  againft  in  my  writings,  it  fo  falls 
out,  that  to  this  too  I  plead  not  guilty.  For  in  that 
very  chapter  of  reafon,  I  have  not  omitted  to  treat  of 
principles  and  dcduc^tions ;  and  what  I  have 
I  'l\\\tn!i\\  ^^^"^  there,  I  prefume  is  enough  to  let  others 
fee,  that  I  have  not  negledkd  to  declare  my 
poor  fenfc  about  felf-evident  propofitions,  and  the  co- 
gency and  evidence  of  dcmonftrative  or  probable  deduc- 
tions of  reafon  :  though  what  I  have  faid  there,  not  being 
backed  with  authorities,  nor  warranted  by  the  names 
of  ancient  philolbphcrs,  was  not  worth  your  lordlhip's 
taking  notice  of. 

I  have 
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I  have,  I  confefs,  been  fo  unwary  to  write  out  of  my 
own  thoughts,  w^hich  your  lordOiip  has,  more  than  once, 
with  feme  fort  of  1  eprnnand  taken  notice  of.  I  own  it, 
your  lordlhxp  is  much  in  the  right;  the  fafer  way  is* 
never  to  declare  one's  own  fenfe  in  any  material  point. 
If  I  had  filled  my  book  with  quotations  and  collections 
of  other  men's  opinions,  it  had  Ihown  much  more  learn- 
ing, and  had  much  more  fecurity  in  it ;  and  I  myfclf 
had  been  fafe  from  the  attacks  of  the  men  of  arms,  in 
the  comn  onwealth  of  letters  :  but  in  writing  my  book, 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  war,  my  eye  was  fixed  only  on 
truth,  and  that  with  fo  iincere  and  unbiaired  an  endea- 
vour, that  1  thous'ht  I  fhould  not  have  incurred  much 
blame,  even  where  I  had  mified  it.  This  I  perceive, 
too  late,  was  the  wrong  way  :  I  Oiould  have  kept  myfclf 
frill  fafe  upon  the  refervc.  Had  I  learnt  this  wifdom  of 
Thrafo  in  Terence,  and  refolved  w  ith  myfclf,  *'  Hie 
"  ergo  ero  poft  principia;"  perhaps  I  might  have  pre- 
ferved  the  commendation  was  given  him,  '*"  illuc  eft 
*^  fapere  ut  hos  inllruxit  ipfus  fibi  cavit  loco."  But  I 
deferved  to  be  foundly  corrected,  for  not  having  profited 
by  reading  fo  much  as  this  comes  to. 

But  to  return  to  your  acculation  here,  which  all  to- 
gether ftands  thus :  *'  why  in  a  chapter  of  reafan  are 
^*  the  other  two  fenfes  neglected?  We  might  have  ex- 
^^  pec^led  here  full  fatisfaction  as  to  the  principles  of 
"  reafon,  as  diltinct  from  the  faculty,  but  the  author  of 
"  the  Efiay  wholly  avoids  it.'*  What  I  guefs  thefc 
words  accufe  me  to  have  avoided,  I  think  1  have  Ihowa 
already  that  I  did  not  avoid. 

^*  Before  you  conclude,    you  fay  you  mull  obferve 
*'  that  I  prove,  that  demonftration  rauft  be  by  intuition, 
*'  in   an  extraordinary  manner  from  the  fcnfe  of  the 
''  w^ord."     He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to     p^  ,  .    . 
read  that  paragraph  which  you  quote  for  it,     ^^  ^T^  '^^^ 
will  fee  that  I  do  not  prove  that  it  mud  be      '   '      ' 
by  intuition,  becaufe  it  is  called  demonllration  ;    but 
that  it  is  called  demonftration,  becaufe  it  is  by  intui- 
tion.    And  as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  what  your  lordfhip 
fays  in  the  following  words,   ''  it  would   be  moll  proper 
?f'for  ocuUr  dcmondration  or  by  the  finger,"  will  not 

hinder 
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hinder  it  from  being  proper  alfo  in  mental  demonflra- 
tion,  as  long  as  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  properly 
expreired  by  feeing.    .  ^        ^  .         r  u 

A<^ainft  my  obfervmg,  that  the  notation  ot  the  word 
imported  Ihowing  or  making  to  fee,  your  lordihip  far- 
ther fays,  ''  demonftration  among  fome  philofophers 
«*  fignified  only  the  conclufion  of  an  argument,  whereby 
*'  wx  are  brought  from  fomething  we  did  perceive  to 
♦'  fomething  we  did  not;"  which  feems  to  me  to  agree 
with  what  1  fay  in  the  cafe,  viz.  that  by  the  agreement 
of  ideas  which  we  do  perceive,  w^e  are  brought  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  of  ideas  which  before  we  did  not 
perceive.  To  which  no  doubt  will  be  anfwercd,  as  in 
a  like  cafe,  *'  not  by  a  way  of  intuition,  but  by  a  de- 
**  dudion  of  reafon,"  i.  e.  we  perceive  not  in  a  way 
that  affords  us  intuition  or  a  light,  but  by  deductions 
of  reafon,  wherein  we  fee  nothing.  Whereas,  my  lord, 
I  humbly  conceive,  that  the  force  of  a  deduction  of  rea- 
fon confifts  in  this,  that  in  each  ffep  of  it  we  fee  what  a 
connexion  it  has,  i.  e.  have  an  intuition  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  in  demon- 
flration  ;  or  an  intuition  or  perception,  that  they  have  a 
probable,  or  not  fo  much  as  a  probable  connexion,  as 
in  other  deduc'tions  of  reafon. 

You  farther  overthrow  the  necefTity  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  every  ftep  of  a  demonftration,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Ariflotle ;  who  fays,  '*  things  that  are  felf-evident 
^  .  "  cannot  be  demonftrated.'*     And  fo  fav  I 
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^10,19,  and  top,  in  feveral  places  of  my  Eflay.  When 
clfewhere.  .  your  lordihip  can  Ihow  any  inconiiftency 
^  -^  between  thefe  two  propofitions,  viz.  "  that 

*'  intuitive  knowledge  is  neceffary  in  each 
*'  ftep  of  a  demonftration,  and  things  that  are  felf- 
"  evident  cannot  be  dcnionftrated  ;"  then  I  fnall  own 
you  have  overthrown  the  neceiftty  of  intuition  in  every 
ftep  of  a  demonftration  by  reafon,  as  well  as  by  Arifto-. 
tie's  authority. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,   I  meet  with  no-- 
thing  but  your  lordftiip  finding  fluik  with  fome,  who, 
in  this  age,  have  made  ufe  of  mathematical  dcmonftra- 
tious  in  natural  phijofophy.     Your  lordlhip's.  two  rea- 
fon^ 
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fons  againfl:  this  way  of  advancing  knowledge  upon  the 
fure  grounds  of  mathematical  dcmonflration,  are  thcfc : 

(i.j  "-  That  Dcs  Cartes,  a  mathematical  man,  has 
been  guilty  of  miltakes  in  his  fyflem."  Anfw.  When 
mathematical  men  will  build  fyftems  upon  fancy,  and  not 
upon  dcmonflration,  they  are  as  liable  to  miliakes  as 
others.  And  that  Dcs  Cartes  was  not  led  into  his  mif- 
takes  by  mathematical  demonflrations,  but  for  want  of 
them,  I  think  has  been  demonftrated  by  *  fome  of  thofc 
mathematicians  who  feem  to  be  meant  here. 

(2.)  Your  fecond  argument  againil  accommodating 
mathematics  to  the  nature  of  material  things,  is,  *'  that 
"  mathematicians  cannot  be  certain  of  the  manner  and 
*'  degrees  of  force  given  to  bodies,  fo  far  didant  as  the 
*^  fixed  ftars ;  nor  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  other  fyf- 
*^  tems.'*  A  very  good  argument  why  they  fliould  not 
proceed  demonftratively  in  this  our  fyflem  upon  laws 
of  motion,  obferved  to  be  eftabliilicd  here  :  a  reafon 
that  may  perfuade  us  to  put  out  our  eyes,  for  fear  they 
ihould  miflead  us  in  what  we  do  fee,  becaufe  there  be 
things  out  of  our  fight. 

It  is  great  pity  Aridotle  had  not  underllood  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  Mr.  Newton,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in 
natural  philofophy  w  ith  as  good  fuccefs  :  hrs  example 
had  t>:cn  authorized  the  accommodating  of  it  to  mate- 
rial things.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ventured,  by  a  man  of 
this  age,  to  go  out  of  the  method  which  Arifbotle  has 
prefcribed,  and  which  your  lordfliip,  out  of  him,  has 
fet  down  in  the  following  pages,  as  that  which  IhouId 
be  kept  to  :  for  it  is  a  dangerous  prefumption  to  go  out 
of  a  track  chalked  out  by  that  fuppofcd  dictator  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  though  it  led  him  to  the  cter- 
pity  of  the  world.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  do  not  think 
him  a  very  great  man ;  he  made  himfelf  fo,  by  not 
keeping  precifely  to  beaten  tracks:  which  fervile  fub- 
jeclion'  of  the  mind,  if  we  may  take  my  lord  Bacon's 
word  for  it,  kept  the  little  knowledge  the  world  had, 
from  growing  greater,  for  more  than  a  few  ages.     1  hit 
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the  breaking  loofe  from  it  in  this  age,  is  a  fault,  is  not 
dircc^ily  faid ;  but  there  is  enough  fa  id,  to  fhow  there  is 
no  p-rcat  approbation  of  fuch  a  liberty.  Mathematics 
in  grofs,  it  is  plain,  are  a  grievance  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  with  reafon :  for  mathematical  proofs,  like 
diamonds,  are  hard  as  well  as  clear,  and  will  be  touch- 
ed with  nothing  but  llridl  reafoning.  Mathematical 
proofs  are  out  of  the  reach  of  topical  arguments,  and 
are  not  to  be  attacked  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of  words 
or  declamation,  that  make  fo  great  a  part  of  other  dif- 
courfes ;  nay,  even  of  controverfies.  Kow  well  you 
have  proved  my  way  of  ideas  guilty  of  any  tendency  to 
fcepticifm,  the  reader  will  fee  ;  but  this  I  will  crave 
leave  to  fay,  that  the  fecluding  mathematical  reafoning 
from  philofophy,  and  inftead  thereof  reducing  it  to 
Ariftotelian  rules  and  fayings,  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
much  in  favour  of  kno\vledge  againft  fcepticifm* 

Your  lordfnip  indeed  fays,  '^  you  did  not  by  any  means 
*'  take  off  from  the  laudable  endeavours  of  thofe,  who 
"  have  gone  about  to  reduce  natural  fpeculations  to 
"  mathematical  certainty.'*  What  can  we  underffand 
by  this,  but  your  Icrdfliip's  great  complaifance  and 
moderation?  who,  notwithllanding  you  fpend  four-pages 
to  '^  ihow  that  the  endeavours  of  mathematical  men,  to 
'*  accommodate  the  principles  of  that  fcience  to  the 
*'  nature  of  material  things,  has  been  the  occalion  of 
"  great  miftakes  in  the  philofophy  of  this  age ;"  and 
that  therefore  Ariflotle's  method  is  to  be  followed  :  yet 
you  make  this  comipliment  to  the  mathematicians,  that 
you  leave  them  to  their  liberty  to  go  on,  if  they  pleafe^ 
**  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  reduce  natural  fpecu- 
*'  lations  to  mathematical  certainty." 

And  thus  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  your  lordfnip's 
clearing  this  palllige  ;  *'  that  you  grant  that  by  fcnfa- 
*'  tion  and  rc^^cxion  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
"  properties  of  things :  but  our  reafon  [i.  e.  the  prin- 
''  ciples  of  reafon  agreed  on  by  mankind]  is  fatisfied, 
*'  that  there  mult  be  fomxthing  bcvond  thefe  ^  becaufe 
"  it  is  impo{ril)lc  they  fliould  fubfift  by  themfelves  :  fo 
*'  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  reafon 
^'  [i.  c.  the  principles  of  reafon  agreed  on  by  mankind] 
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''  and  not  to  mere  ideas.'*  Which  if  any  one  be  fo 
lucky  as  to  underftand  by  thefe  your  lordlliip's  fifty 
pages  fpent  upon  it,  better  than  my  friend  did,  when 
he  confefTed  himfelf  gravelled  by  it,  as  it  flands  here 
re"cited,  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  happy 
genius,  whilll  I  mifs  that  fatisfaclion  by  the  dulnefs  of 
mine;  which  hinders  me  alfo  from  feeing  I,ow  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  way 
of  certainty  by  reafon,  comes  in,  in  the  explication  of 
this  paflage :  or  at  lead,  if  it  does  belong  to  it,  yet  I 
mud  own,  what  is  a  greater  misfortune,  that  I  do  not 
fee  what  the  oppofition  or  difference  is,  which  your 
lordfliip  has  fo  much  talked  of,  between  the  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  rea- 
fon. For  my  excufe,  I  think  others  will  be  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  I,  fmce  you  no- where  tell  wherein  yourfelf, 
my  lord,  place  certainty.  So  that  to  talk  of  a  diffe- 
rence between  certainty  by  ideas,  and  certainty  that  is 
not  by  ideas,  without  declaring  in  what  that  other  cer- 
tainty confiffs  ;  is  like  to  have  no  better  fuccefs,  than 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  would  compare  two 
things  together,  the  one  whereof  is  not  known. 

You  now  return  to  your  difcourfe  of  nature  and  pcr- 
fon,  and  tell  me,  that  to  what  you  faid  about  the 
general  nature  in  diftincft  individuals,  I  object  thcfc 
three  things  ; 

(i.)  ''  That  I  cannot  put  together  one  and  the  fame  \ 
*'  and  diftind:."  This  I  own  to  be  my  objcclion  ;  \ 
"  and  confequently  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  dif- 
•'  tinction  of  nature  and  perfon."  This,  with  fub- 
miffion,  I  jdeny  to  be  any  objcdlion  of  mine,  either  in 
the  place  quoted  by  your  lordlhip,  or  any  where  elfe. 
There  may  be  foundation  enough  for  didinrtion,  as  there 
is  of  thefe  two,  and  yet  they  may  be  treated  of  in  a  way 
fo  obfcure,  fo  confufed,  or  perhaps  fo  fublime,  that  an 
ordinary  capacity  may  not  from  thence  get,  as  your 
lordfliip  expreffes  it,  '^  clear  and  dillind  apprehcnfions 
''  of  them."  This  was  that  which  my  tricnd  and  I 
complained  of  in  that  place,  want  of  clcarnefs  in  your 
lordlhip's  difcourfe,  not  of  want  of  diffincbon  in  the 
things  themfelves.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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(2.)  "  That  what  your  lordfhip  faid  about  common 
"  nature,  and  particular  fubllance  in  individuals^  was 
*'  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  and  my  friends.'*  To 
which,  my  lord,  you  may  add  if  you  pleafe^  that  it  is 
ihll  fo  to  me. 

(3.)  That  I  faid,  "  that  to  fpeak  truly  and  precifely 
"  of  this  matter  as  in  reality  it  is,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
"  as  one  and  the  fame  common  nature  in  feveral  indi- 
"  viduals  ;  for  all  that  in  truth  is  in  them,  is  particu- 
*'  lar,  and  nothing  but  particular,'*  &c.  Anfw.  This 
was  faid,  to  iliow  how  unapt  thefe  expreffions,  "  the 
•'  fame  common  nature  in  feveral  individuals,  and  feve- 
**  ral  individuals  being  in  the  fame  common  nature; 
*'  were  to  give  true  and  clear  notions  of  nature.*'  To 
this  your  lordfhip  anfwers,  that  other,  and  thofe  very 
rational  men,  have  fpoken  fo :  to  which  I  fhail  fay  no 
more,  but  that  it  is  an  argument,  with  which  any  thing 
may  be  defended,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  fchools  be 
jurtificd  ;  but,  I  prefume,  not  ftrong  enough  to  bring 
it  back  again,  let  men  ever  fo  rational  m.ake  ufe  of  it. 

Your  lordfhip  adds,  ^^  but  now,  it  feems,  nothing  is 
*'  intelligible  but  what  fuits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas." 
My  lord,  the  new  way  of  ideas,  and  the  old  way  of 
fpeaking  intelligibly,  was  always^  and  ever  will  be  the 
iame.  And  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my 
fenfe  of  it,  herein  it  confifts  :  (i.)  That  a  man  ufe  no 
w  ords  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  iigns  of  certain  deter- 
mined objeds  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can 
make  known  to  another.  (2.}  Next,  that  he  ufe  the 
l^ime  word  flcadily  for  the  iign  of  the  fame  immediate 
objed  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  (3.)  That  he  join 
thofe  words  together  in  propofitions,  according  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  fpeaks  in.  (4.) 
^I  hat  he  unite  thofe  fentences  in  a  coherent  difcourfe. 
Ihus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one  may 
preferve  himfclf  from  the  confines  and  fufpicion  of 
jargon,  whether  he  pleafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  ob- 
jev^ts  of  his  mind,  which  his  words  do  or  Ihould  ftand  for, 
ideas  or  no. 

You  again  accufe  the  way  of  ideas,  to  make  a  com- 
mon nature  no  mere  than  a  common  name.     That,  my. 

lord. 
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lord,  is  not  my  way  by  ideas.  When  your  lordfhip 
ihows  me  where  I  have  faid  fo,  I  promHc  your  lord- 
Ihip  to  ftrike  it  out :  and  the  like  I  promifc,  when  you 
fnow  me  where  "  I  prefume  that  we  arc  not  to  judge  of 
"  things  by  the  general  principles  of  rcafon/"  which 
you  call  my  fundamental  miflake.  *'  Thcfc  principles 
"  of  reafon,  you  fay,  mud  be  the  flandard  to  man- 
''  kind."  If  they  are  of  fuch  confcqucnce,  would  it 
not  have  been  convenient  we  fliould  have  been  intruded 
fomething  more  particularly  about  them,  than  by  barely 
being  told  their  name ;  that  we  might  be  able  to  know 
what  are,  and  what  are  not  principles  of  reafon  ? 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  bccaufc  they  mud  be  the 
Handard  to  mankind,  your  lordHiip  fiys,  *'  you  fliall  in 
*'  this  debate  proceed  upon  the  follov/ing  principles,  to 
*^  make  it  appear  that  the  difference  between  nature  and 
*'  perfon  is  not  imaginary  and  fictitious,  but  grounded 
*'  upon  the  real  nature  of  things."  With  fubmiflion, 
my  lord,  you  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  your 
great  artillery  of  fo  many  maxims,  where  you  meet  with 
no  oppofition.  The  thing  in  debate,  whether  in  this 
debate  or  no,  I  kfiow  not,  but  what  led  into  this  debate, 
was  about  the  expreffions,  "  one  common  nature  in 
"  feveral  individuals,  and  feveral  individuals  in  one 
^'  common  nature:"  and  the  queftion,  I  thought,  was, 
whether  a  general  or  common  nature  could  be  in 
particulars,  i.  e.  exift  in  individuals  ?  But  fmcc  your 
lordfhip  turns  your  artillery  againfl  thofe  who  deny  that 
there  is  any  foundation  of  diftindtion  between  nature 
and  perfon,  I  am  out  of  gun-fliot  ;  for  I  am  none  of 
thofe,  who  ever  faid  or  thought  there  was  no  foundation 
of  dillincHon  between  nature  and  perfon. 

The  maxims  you  lay  down  in  the  follovv  ing  paragraph, 
are  to  make  me  underlland  how  one  and  the  f;une  and 
diftind  may  confift ;  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  how  your 
lordflrip's  words  there  at  all  make  it  out.  This,  indeed, 
I  do  underfland,  that  feveral  particular  beings  may  have 
a  conformity  in  them  to  one  general  ahftract  idea,  which 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  be  called  their  general  or  common 
oature  :  but  hou'  that  idea  or  general  nature  can  be  the 
fame  and  diflinCt,  is  Hill  pad  my  comprchenfion. 

To 
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To  my  faying,  that  your  lordfhip  had  not  told  mc 
Tvhat  nature  is,"l  am  told,  that  ''  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
•'  undcrftand  you,  I  could  not  but  fee,  that  by  nature 
•'  you  meant  the  fubjed:  of  eifential  properties."  A 
lady  allying  a  learned  phyfician  what  tiie  fpleen  wa?, 
received  this  anfwer,  that  it  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
melancholy  humour.  She  had  a  mind  to  underiland 
\i'hat  the  Iplcen  was,  but  by  this  definition  of  it  found 
hcrfclf  not  much  enlightened  ;  and  therefore  went  on  to 
afk,  what  the  melancholy  humour  was  :  and  by  the 
doclor's  anfwer  found  that  the  fpleen  and  the  melancholy 
humour  had  a  relation  one  to  the  other;  but  what  the 
fpleen  was,  flie  knew  not  one  jot  better  than  ihe  did 
before  he  told  her  any  thing  about  ix..  My  lord,  rela- 
tive definitions  of  terms  that  are  not  relative,  ufuallydo 
no  more  than  lead  us  in  a  circuit  to  the  fame  place  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  there  leave  us  in  the  fame  igno- 
rance we  were  in  at  firfi.  So  I  fear  it  v/ould  fall  out 
v/ith  me  here,  if  I,  willing  as  I  am  to  underftand  what 
your  lordlhip  means  by  nature,  fhould  go  to  afk  what 
you  mean  by  efTential  properties. 

The  three  or  four  next  pages,  I  hope,  your  lordfhip 
does  not  think  contain  any  ferious  anfwer  to  what  my 
friend  faid  concerning  Peter,  James,  and  John  ;  and  as 
for  the  plcafantry  of  your  countryman,  I  fnail  not  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  that,  iince  your  lordfhip,  who 
knows  better  than 'any  body  his  way  of  chopping  of 
logic,  was  fain  to  give  it  off,  becaufe  it  was  growling 
too  rough.  What  work  fjch  a  dangerous  chopper  of 
logic  would  make,  with  an  argument  that  fuppofed  the 
names  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  fcand  for  men  ;  and 
then  without  fcruple  affirmed,  that  the  nature  of  man 
%vas  in  them  ;  if  he  were  let  loofe  upon  it :  who  can 
tell  ?  Efpecially  if  he  might  have 'the  liberty  ftrenuoufly 
to  ufe  the  phrafe  "  for  bis  life,'*  and  to  obferve  w^hat  a 
turn  the  chiming  of  words,  without  determined  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  gives  to  the  underflanding,  when 
they  are  gone  deep  into  a  man's  head,  and  pafs  there 
for  things. 

To  fhow  that  the  common  or  general  nature  of  man 
could  not  be  in  Peter  or  James,  'l  alleged,  that  what- 
ever 
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fever  exiflcd  fas  whatever  was  in  Peter  or  James  did) 
was  particular ;  and  that  it  confounded  my  underhand- 
ihg,  to  make  a  general  a  particular.  In  anfwcr,  your 
lordlliip  tells  me,  that,  to  make  me  underhand  this, 
you  had  told  me  in  your  anfwer  to  my  iirll:  letter,  **  that 
*'  we  are  to  conlider  beino;s  as  God  had  ordered  them 
^^  m  their  fevcral  forts  and  ranks,"  cxic.  And  there- 
upon you  afk  me,  '^  why  it  was  not  anfwercd  in  the 
*^  proper  place  for  it?"  Anfw.  I  own  I  was  not  always 
fo  fortunate,  as  to  fay  things  in  that,  which  your  lord- 
fhip  thinks  the  proper  place  ;  but  having  been  rebuked 
for  repetitions,  I  thought  your  lordiliip  could  not  be 
ignorant,  that  ''  I  had  conlldered  beings  as  God  had 
*'  ordered  them  in  their  feveral  forts  and  ranks,"  &c. 
fince  you  could  not  but  have  read  thefe  words  of  mine: 
*^  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget, 
^'  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  nature  in  the  ^^^;^J  ^*  "'* 
'^  producflion  of  things  makes  feveral  of 
^^  them  alike.  There  is  nothing  more  obvious^  ef[)c- 
''  cially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  .propa- 
^'  gated  bv  feed,"  &:c.  And  I  have  exprcifcd  my  fenfc 
in  this  point  fo  fully  here,  and  in  other  places,  parti- 
cularly b.  iii.  c.  6.  that  I  dare  leave  it  to  my  reader, 
without  any  farther  explication. 

Your  lordfliip  farther  afks,  ''  Is  not  that  a  real  na- 
''  ture,  which  is  the  fubjecl:  of  real  properties  ?  And  is 
'^  not  the  nature  really  in  thofe  who  have  the  eflential 
''  properties  ?"  I  anfwcr  to  both  thofe  quellionsj  Yes  ; 
fuch  as  is  the  reality  of  the  fubjecl,  fuch  is  the  reality 
of  its  properties  :  the  abftract  general  idea  is  really  in 
the  mind  of  him  that  has  it,  and  the  properties  that  it 
has  arc  really  and  infcparably  annexed  to  it ;  let  this 
reality  be  whatever  your  lordlliip  pleafes  :  bat  this  will 
never  prove,  that  this  general  nature  exiils  in  l\tcr  or 
James.  Thofe  properties,  with  fubmiffion,  do  not,  a:i 
your  lordOiip  fuppofcs.  exifl  in  Peter  and  James:  thofe 
qualities  indeed  may  exift  in  them,  which  your  lordHiip 
calls  properties  ;  but  they  are  not  properties  in  either 
of  them,  but  arc  properties  only  of  that  fpecific  abflracl: 
nature,  which  Peter  and  James,  for  their  fuppofed  coii- 
formity  to   it,    are  ranked  under.     For  example,    ra- 
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tionality,  as  much  a  property  as  it  is  of  a  man,  is  no 
property  of  Peter.  He  was  rational  a  good  part  of  his 
life,  could  write  and  read,  and  was  a  (harp  fellow  at  a 
bargain  ;  but  about  thirty,  a  knock  fo  altered  him,  that 
for  dicfe  twenty  years  part  he  has  been  able  to  do  none 
of  thefe  things  :  there  is  to  this  day  not  fo  much  appear- 
ance of  rccUbn  in  him,  as  in  his  horfe  or  monkey,  and 
vet  he  is  Peter  llill. 

Your  lordlhip  afks,  "  Is  not  that  a  real  nature,  that 
•'  is  the  fubjecl  of  real  properties  ?  And  is  not  that  na- 
«*  ture  really  in  thofe  who  have  the  fame  elTential  pro- 
'*  pcrtics  ?"  Give  me  leave,  I  befeech  you,  to  all^,  are 
not  thofe  diftind:  real  natures,  that. are  the  fubjeds  of 
diftind  elTential  properties  ?  For  example,  that  the  na- 
ture of  an  animal  is  the  fubjed  of  elTential  properties  of 
an  animal,  with  the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  a  man  or  a 
horfe  ;  for  elfe  the  nature  of  an  animal,  and  the  nature 
of  a  man,  and  the  nature  of  a  horfe,  would  be  the  fame  : 
and  ^o»  where-ever  the  fubjecl  of  the  elTential  proper- 
ties of  an  animal  is,  there  alfo  would  be  the  fubjeCl  of 
the  ellcntial  properties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  horfe  :  and 
fo,  in  effeci:,  whatever  is  an  animal,  would  be  a 
man  :  the  real  nature  of  an  animal,  and  the  real  nature 
of  a  man,  being  the  fame.  To  avoid  this,  there  is  no 
other  way  (if  this  reality  your  lordfnip  builds  fo  much 
on,  be  any  thing  beyohd  the  reality  of  two  abflradt 
ilidinct  ideas  in  the  mind)  but  that  there  be  one  real 
nature  of  an  animal,  the  fubjecl  of  the  elTential  proper- 
tics  of  an  animal  ;  and  another  real  nature  of  a  man, 
the  fubjcdt  of  the  elTential  properties  of  a  man  :  both 
^\hich  real  natures  muft  be  in  Peter,  to  make  him  a 
man.  So  that  every  individual  man  or  beafi  mull,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  have  two  real  natures  in  him, 
t«)  uiake  him  wliat  he  is  :  nay,  if  this  be  fo,  two  will 
not  fcrye  the  turn.  Bucephalus  mull  have  the  real  na- 
ture o'i  ens  or  being,  and  the  real  nature  of  body,  and 
the  ical  nature  of  vivens,  and  the  real  nature  of  animal, 
and  the  real  nature  of  a  horfe;  i.e.  live  d  ill  inft  real 
natures  in  him,  to  make  him  Bucephalus  :  for  thefe  are 
ali  really  diilincl;  common  natures,  whereof  one  is  not 
the  fubjed  of  prccifcly  the  liimc  elTential  properties  as 
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the  other.  This,  though  very  hard  to  my  underfland- 
ing,  muft  be  really  fo,  if  every  diftinc^t,  common,  or 
general  nature,  be  a  real  being,  that  really  exifts  any 
where,  but  in  the  underftanding  :  *'  common  nature, 
•^  taken  in  my  way  of  ideas,  your  lordfliip  truly  fays, 
'^  will  not  make  me  underfland  fuch  a  cojiimon  nature 
*^  as  you  fpeak  of,  which  fublifts  in  feveral  individuals, 
*^  becaufe  I  can  have  no  ideas  of  real  fubdanccs,  but 
*^  fuch  as  are  particular ;  all  others  are  only  abflradt 
*'  ideas,  and  made  only  by  the  a6i:  of  the  mind.'*  But 
what  your  lordfhip  farther  promifcs  there,  I  find,  to 
my  forrow,  does  not  hold,  viz.  that  in  your  lordfliip's 
w^ay  (as  far  as  you  have  difcovered  it)  which  you  call 
'*  the  way  of  reafon,  I  may  come  to  a  better  underltand- 
^'  ing  of  this  matter.*' 

Your  lordfliip  in  the  next  paragraph  declares  your- 
felf  really  aihamed  to  be  put  to  explain  thefe  things, 
that  which  you  had  faid  being  fo  very  pl:iin  and  caly  : 
and  yet  I  am  not  aihamed  to  own,  *'  that  for  my  life"  I 
cannot  underftand  them,  as  they  are  now  farther  ex- 
plained. Your  lordfhip  thinks  it  proved,  that  every 
common  nature  is  a  real  being  :  let  it  be  fo,  that  it  is 
the  fubjed  of  real  properties,  and  that  thereby  it  is 
demonftrated  to  be  a  real  being ;  this  makes  it  harder 
for  me  to  conceive,  that  this  common  nature  of  a  man, 
which  is  a  real  being,  and  but  cnty  Hiould  yet  be  really 
in  Peter,  in  James,  and  in  John.  Had  Amphitruo 
been  able  to  conceive  this,  he  had  not  been  fo  much 
puzzled,  or  thought  Sofia  to  talk  idly,  when  he  told 
him,  **  domi  ego  fum  inquam  &  apud  te  adfum  Sofia 
''  idem."  For  the  common  nature  of  man,  is  a  real 
being,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  and  Sofia  is  no  more: 
and  he  that  can  conceive  any  one  and  the  fame  real 
being  to  be  in  divers  places  at  once,  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  it  of  another  real  being.  And  io  Sofia 
may  at  the  fame  time  be  at  home,  and  with  his  martcr 
abroad  :  and  Amphitruo  might  have  been  aHiamed  to 
demand  the  explication  of  fo  plain  a  matrer  ;  or  at  Icafl, 
if  he  had  fluck  a  little  at  here  and  there  too,  ought  he  not 
to  have  been  fatisfied,  as  foon  as  Sofia  had  told  him,  1 
am  another  diflind  I,  here,  from  the  lame  I,  that  I- 
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am  there?  Which,  no  doubt,  Sofia  could  have  mtAi 
out:  let  your  lordfliip's  countryman  chop  logic  witta 
him,  and  try  whether  he  cannot.  Countryman.  Bat 
how  is  it  poifible,  Sofia,  that  thou  the  real  fame,  as 
thou  fayell,  Ihouldll  be  at  home  and  here  too  ?  Sofia. 
Very  eafily,  becaufe  I  am  really  the  fame,  and  yet 
dillinct.  Countryman.  How  can  this  be?  Sofia.  By 
a  trick  that  I  have.  Countryman.  Canft  thou  teach 
mc  the  trick?  Sofia.  Yes  :  it  is  but  for  thee  to  get  a 
particular  fubliilence  proper  to  thy  real  felf  at  home, 
and  another  particular  lubfiftencc  proper  to  thy  fame 
real  felf  abroad,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done  :  thou  wilt 
then  cafily  be  the  fame  real  thing,  and  diftind;  from 
thyfelf ;  and  thou  mayeft  be  in  as  many  places  together, 
as  thou  canfl  get  particular  fubfiftences,  and  be  ftill  the 
fame  one  real  being.  Countryman.  But  what  is  that 
particular  fubfiftence  ?  Sofia.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye,  friend, 
that's  the  fecret !  I  thought  once  it  was  a  particular 
exifience,  but  that  I  find  is  an  inefiecftual  drug,  and 
will  not  do  :  every  one  fees  it  w  ill  not  make  the  fame 
real  being  difiindl  from  itfelf,  nor  bring  it  into  two 
different  places  at  once,  and  therefore  it  is  laid  afide, 
and  fubfifience  is  taken  to  do  the  feat.  Countryman. 
Exifi:ence  my  boy's  fchoolmafier  made  me  underfi:and, 
the  other  day,  when  my  gray  mare  foaled.  For  he 
told  me  that  a  horfe,  that  never  w  as  before,  began  then 
to  exill ;  and  when  the  poor  foal  died,  he  told  me  the 
fame  horfc  ccafcd  to  exift.  Sofia.  But  did  he  tell  thee 
what  became  of  the  real  common  nature  of  an  horfe, 
that  was  in  it,  when  the  foal  died  ?  Countryman.  No  : 
but  this  1  know,  that  my  real  horfe  was  really  defiroy- 
ed.  Solia.  There's -now  thy  ignorance!  So  much  of 
thy  horfe  as  had  a  real  exifience,  was  really  deftroyed, 
that's  true  :  but  there  was  fomething  in  thv  horfe,  which 
having  a  real  particular  fubfifiencc,  was  not  deftroyed; 
nay,  and  the  bcfi:  part  of  thy  horfe  too ;  for  it  was  that, 
Mhich  had  in  it  all  thofe  properties  that  made  thy  horfe 
better  than  a  broomfiick.  Countryman.  Thou  tell' fi: 
mc  wonders  of  this  lame  fubufience ;  what,  I  pray  thee, 
u  It  Sofia.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that  ;  it  is  the  verr 
p.ulofopher'^  flonc;  thofe  who  arc  adcptu  and  can  do 
4    '  llrange 
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ilrange  things  with  it,  arc  wifcr  than  to  tell  what  it  is. 
Countryman.  Where  may  it  be  bought  then?  Sofia. 
That  I  know  not  :  but  I  \\\\\  tell  thee  where  thou  mayft 
meet  with  it.  Countryman.  Where  ?  Sofia.  In  Ibme 
of  the  fiiady  thickets  ot'the  fchoolmen  ;  and  it  is  worth 
the  looking  after.  For  if  particular  Ilibfi Hence  has  fuch 
a  power  over  a  real  being,  as  to  make  one  and  the  fame 
real  being  to  be  dillinct,  and  in  divers  places  at  once, 
it  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  thee  an  account  what 
becomes  of  that  real  nature  of  thy  horfe  after  thy  horfc 
is  dead  ;  and  if  thou  canfi:  but  find  whither  that  retires, 
who  knows  but  thou  mayfi:  get  as  ufeful  a  th^ng  as  thy 
horfe  again?  fince  to  that  real  nature  of  thy  horfe  infe- 
parably  adhere  the  fiiape  and  motion^  and  other  pro- 
perties of  thy  horfe. 

I  hope,  my  lord,  your  countryman  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  have  met  with  Sofia  to  chop  logic  with,  who, 
I  think,  has  made  it  as  intelligible,  how  his  real  felf 
miGfht  be  the  fame  and  diflind:,  and  be  rcallv  in  difiinct 
place>s  at  once,  by  the  help  or  a  particular  fubfiftencc 
proper  to  him  in  each  place;  as  it  is  intelligible  how 
any  real  being  under  the  name  of  a  common  nature, 
or  under  any  other  name  bellowed  upon  it,  may  be 
the  fame  and  diftindf,  and  really  be  in  divers  places  at 
once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  fubfiflence  proper  to 
^ach  of  thofe  diftinct  fames.  At  lead,  if  I  may  an- 
fwer  for  myfelf,  I  underfland  one  as  well  as  the  other : 
and  if  my  head  be  turned  from  common  fenfe  (as  I  find 
your  lordfiiip  very  apt  to  thmk)  fo  that  it  is  great  news 
to  you  that  I  underftand  any  thing  ;  if  in  my  way  of 
ideas  I  cannot  underftand  words,  that  appear  to  me 
either  to  ftand  for  no  ideas,  or  to  be  fo  joined,  that 
they  put  inconfifl:ent  ideas  together  ;  I  think  your  iord- 
ihip  ufes  me  right,  to  turn  me  oif  for  defpcrate,  and 
*'  leave  me,  as  you  do,  t^  the  reader's  underfi:and- 
''  ing." 

To  your  lordfliip's  many  queilions  concerning  men 
and  drills,  in  the  paragraph  where  you  begin  to  explaui 
what  my  friend  arid  I  found  dilhcult  in  your  dilcourfe 
concerning  perfon  ;  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  two  names, 
^an  and  drill,  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  whether  founded 
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on  real  dlflmcl  properties  or  no  :  fo  perfedly  arbitrary, 
that,  if  men  had  plcafed,  drill  might  have  flood  for 
what  man  now  does,  and  vice  verfa.  I  anfwer  farther, 
that  thefe  two  names  fland  for  two  abftradl  ideas,  which 
are  (to  thofe  who  know  what  they  mean  by  thefe  two 
names)  the  difiina  elTences  of  two  diftind  kinds  ;  and 
as  particular  cxiflences,  or  things  exifting  are  found  by 
men  (who  know  what  they  mean  by  thefe  names)  to 
agree  to  either  of  thofe  ideas,  which  thefe  names  ftand 
for  ;  thefe  names  rcfpedively  are  applied  to  thofe  par- 
ticular things,  and  the  things  faid  to  be  of  that  kind. 
This  I  have  (o  fully  and  at  large  explained  in  my  ElTay, ,. 
that  I  fliould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  have  faid  any , 
thing  again  of  it  here,  had  it  not  been  to  fhow  my 
readinefs  to  anfwer  any  queftions  you  fnall  be  pleafed 
to  afk  concerning  any  thing  I  have  writ,  which  your 
lordfhip  either  finds  difficult,  or  has  forgot. 

In  the  next  place,  your  lordlhip  comes  to  clear  what 
you  had  faid  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion  put  by  your- 
felf,  "  what  is  this  diftindlion  of  Peter,  James,  and 
'*  John  founded  upon  ?'*  To  which  you  anfwered,  ^*  that 
*'  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  our 
**  fenfes,  as  to  difference  of  features,  diftance  of 
"  place,  (Sec.  But  that  is  not  all ;  for  fuppofing 
*'  there  was  no  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  diffe- 
**  rcnce  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the 
*'  fame  com.mon  nature.''  Thefe  words  when  my  friend 
and  I  came  to  conlider,  w^e  owned,  as  your  lordlbip 
here  takes  notice,  that  we  could  underR'and  no  more  by 
them  but  tliis,  ''  that  the  ground  of  diftinclion  between 
'*  feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature,  is, 
"  that  they  are  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common 
"  nature."  Ilereupon  your  lordfhip  tells  me, -*' the 
"  qucflion  now  is,  what  this  diftindion  is  founded  up-- 
'*  on  ?  whether  on  our  obferving  the  difference  of 
"  features,  diilance  of  place,  &c.  or  on  fome  antece- 
"  dent  ground." 

Purfuant  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  the  queftion,  you 
in  the  next  paragraph  (as  far  as  I  can  underfland  it) 
make  the  ground  of  the  diflindion  between  thefe  indi- 
viduals, or  the   *'  principium  individuationis,"  to  be 
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the  union  of  the  foul  and  body.  But  with  fubmiUion, 
my  lord,  the  queflion  is,  whether  I  and  iny  friend  were 
to  blame,  bccaufe  when  your  lordfhip,  in  the  words 
above-cited,  having  removed  all  other  grounds  of  dif- 
tindion,  faid,  "  there  was  yet  a  diilerence  between 
''  Peter  and  James,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame 
''  common  nature  ;"  we  could  underfland  no  more  by 
it,  but  '*  this,  that  the  ground  of  dillinction  between 
*^  fevcral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature,  is, 
^'  that  they  are  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common 
^'  nature.** 

Let  the  ground  that  your  lordfliip  now  affigns  of  the 
diftindlion  of  individuals  be  what  it  will,  or  let  what 
you  fay  be  as  clear  as  you  pleafe,  viz.  that  the  ground 
of  their  diftinclion  is  in  the  union  of  foul  and  body  ;  it 
will,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  neverthelefs  true,  that  what 
you  faid  before  might  amount  to  no  more  but  this, 
"  that  the  ground  of  the  difbindion  between  feveral  in- 
"  dividuals  in  the  fame  common  nature,  is,  that  they 
''  are  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature :" 
and  therefore  we  might  not  be  to  blame  for  fo  under- 
ftanding  it.  For  the  words  which  our  underftandings 
were  then  employed  about,  were  thofe  which  you  had 
there  faid,  and  not  thofe  which  you  would  fay  five 
months  after  :  though  I  miuft  own,  that  thofe  which 
your  lordfnip  here  fays  concerning  the  diflinclion  of  in- 
dividuals, leave  it  as  much  in  the  dark  to  mc  as  what 
you  faid  before.  But  perhaps  I  do  not  undcrftand  your 
lordfhip*s  words  right,  becaufe  I  conceive  that  the 
''  principium  individuationis'*  is  the  fame  in  all  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  creatures,  men  as  well  as  others ;  and 
therefore  if  the  union  of  foul  and  body  be  that  which 
diilinguifhes  two  individuals  in  the  human  fpecies  one 
from  another,  I  know  not  how  two  cherries,  or  two 
atoms  of  matter,  can  be  diltind:  individuals  ;  lince  I 
think  there  is  in  them  no  union  of  a  foul  and  body. 
And  upon  this  ground  it  will  be  very  hard  to  tell  what 
made  the  foul  and  the  body  individuals  (as  certainly 
they  were)  before  their  union. 

But  I  fliall  leave  what  your  lorddiip  Hiys  concerning 
this  matter  to  the  examination  of  thQle,  whqfq  health 
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and  Icifure  allow  them  more  time  than  I  have  for  this 
weighty  qucfiion,  wherein  the  diftinclion  of  two  men  or 
two  clnrries  confifts  :  for  fear  I  fnoiild  make  your  lord- 
fliip's  countryman  a  little  wonder  again,  to  find  a  grave 
philofopher  make  a  ferious  queflion  of  it. 

To  your  next  paragraph,  I  anfwer,  that  if  the  true 
idea  of  a  pcrfon,  or  the  true  fignification  of  the  word 
perfon  lies  in  this,  that  fuppofmg  there  was  no  other 
dilference  in  the  feveral  individuals  of  the  fame  kind, 
yet  there  is  a  dilference  between  them  as  feveral  indivi- 
duals in  the  fame  common  nature  ;  it  will  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  name  perfon  will  agree  to  Bucephalus 
and  Podargus,  as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Heclor. 
But  whether  this  confequence  will  agree  with  what 
your  lordfliip  fays  concerning  perfon  in  another  place, 
I  am  not  concerned  ;  I  am  only  anfwerable  for  this  con- 
fequence. 

Your  lordfliip  is  pleafed  here  to  call  my  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  your  words,  as  you  had  put 
Them  together,  *'  trifling  exceptions."  To  which  I 
mult  fay,  that  I  am  heartily  forry,  that  either  my  un- 
derftanding,  or  your  lordfliip's  way  of  writing  obliges 
me  fo  often  to  fuch  trifiing.  I  cannot,  as  I  have  faid, 
anfwer  to  what  I  do  not  underftand ;  and  I  hope  here 
my  trirting,  in  fearching  out  your  lordfhip's  meaning, 
was  j)ot  much  out  of  the  way,  becaufe  I  think  every 
one  will  fee  by  the  fleps  I  took,  that  the  fenfe  I  found 
out  by  it^  was  that  which  your  words  implied  ;  and 
your  iordlhip  does  not  difown  it,  but  only  replies,  that 
I  Ihould  not  have  drawn  that  which  was  the  natural 
confequence  from  it,  becaufe  that  confequence  would 
not  well  conlill  with  wlixit  you  had  faid  in  another 
place. 

^  What  your  lordfhip  adds  flirther  to  clear  your  fay- 
ing, ''  that  an  individual  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather 
iuppofcd  to  the  making  of  a  perfon  than  the  proper 
'*  dcfnntion  of  it ;"  though  in  your  definition  of  per- 
fon you  put  a  CQ.mplete  intelligent  fubllance  :  may  have 
it^  ellcv^t  upon  others  underfiandings ;  but  I  muft'fuffer 
wA^i^  l\-\^  lliorc-lighfcdncfs  of  m^  own,  who  neither 
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tinderftood  it  as  it  Hood  in  your  firft:  anrwcr,  nor  do  I 
now  as  it  is  explained  in  your  fecond. 

Your  lordfliip  being  here,  as  you  fay,  come  to  the 
end  of  this  debate,  I  lliould  here  have  ended  too  ;  and 
it  was  time,  my  letter  being  grown  already  to  too  great 
a  bulk:  but  1  being  engaged  by  promife  to  anfwcr 
fomc  things  in  your  firft  letter,  which  in  my  reply  to  it 
I  had  omitted,  I  come  now  to  them,  and  iliall  endea- 
vour to  give  your  iordfliip  fatisfaclion  in  thofe  points; 
though  to  make  room  for  them  I  leave  out  a  great  deal 
that  1  had  writ  in  anfwer  to  this  your  lordfhip's  fe- 
cond letter.  And  if  after  all  my  anfwer  feems  too  long, 
1  muft  beg  your  lordiliip  and  my  reader  to  excufe  it, 
and  impute  it  to  thofe  occafions  of  length,  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  more  places  than  one,  as  they  have 
occurred.  — 

The  original  and  main  queftion  between  your  lord- 
fhip  and  me,  being,  ''  whether  there  were  any  thing 
*'  in  my  Elfay  repugnant  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Tri- 
*^  nity?'*  I  endeavoured,  by  examining  the  grounds 
and  manner  of  your  lordfhip's  bringing  my  book  into  that 
controverfy,  to  bring  that  queftion  to  a  decifion.  And 
therefore  in  my  anfwer  to  your  lordftiip's  tirft  letter, 
I  inlifted  particularly  on  what  had  a  relation  to  that 
point.  This  method  your  lordfhip  in  your  fecond  let- 
ter cenfured,  as  if  it  contained  only  perfonal  matters, 
which  were  fit  to  be  laid  afide.  And  by  mixing  new 
matter  and  charging  my  book  with  new  accufations  be- 
fore the  firft  was  made  out,  avoided  the  decifion  of 
what  was  in  debate  between  us  ;  a  ftrong  prefumption 
to  me  that  your  lordlhip  had  little  to  fay  to  fupport 
what  began  the  controverfy,  which  you  were  fo  willing 
to  have  me  let  fall  ;  whilft  on  the  other  fide,  my  filencc 
to  other  points  which  I  had  promifed  an  anfwer  to,  was 
often  reflected  on,  and  I  rebuked  for  not  anfwering  in 
the  proper  place. 

Your  lordlhip's  calling  upon  me  on  this  occafion  fliall 
not  be  loft  ;  it  is  fit  your  expeclation  Ihould  be  fatisfied, 
and  your  objections  conlidered  ;  which,  for  the  reafons 
above-mentioned,  were  not  examined  in  my  former 
.janfwcr:  and  which  whether  true  or  falfe,  as  I  humbly 
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conceive,  make  nothing  for  or  againft  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  il^all  therefore  conlider  them  barely  as 
fo  many  philofophical  queftions,  and  endeavour  to  fhow 
your  lordlliip  where  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  I 
ftick  ;  and  what  it  is  that  hinders  me  from  the  fatis- 
fadio'n  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  in  every  one  of  them  of 
your  mind. 

Your  lordship  tells  me,  p.  7,  ''  whether  I  do  own  fub- 
"  itance  or  not,  is  not  the  point  before  U3  ;  but  whe- 
''  ther  by  virtue  of  thefe  principles  I  can  come  to  any 
"  certainty  of  reafon  about  it.  And  your  iordfhip  fays, 
•'  the  very  places  I  produce  do  prove  the  contrary ; 
*'  which  you  fhall  therefore  fet  down  in  my  own  words, 
*'  both  as  to  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fubftances." 

Here  again,  my  lord,  I  muft  beg  your  pardon,  that 
I  do  not  difhindlly  comprehend  your  meaning  in  thefe 
words,  viz.  ''  that  by  virtue  of  thefe  principles  one 
*'  cannot  come  to  certainty  of  reafon  about  fubftance  :" 
for  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  whether  your  lordfliip 
means,  that  we  cannot  come  to  certainty,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  in  the  world  as  fubilance  ;  or  whether  we 
cannot  make  any  other  propolition  about  fubilance,  of 
which  we  can  be  certain  ;  or  whether  we  cannot  by  my 
principles  ellablilh  any  idea  of  fubftance  of  which  we 
can  be  certain.  For  to  come  to  certainty  of  reafon 
about  fubilance  may  lignify  either  of  thefe,  which  arc 
far  different  proportions  :  and  I  fhall  wafte  your  lord- 
fhip's  time,  my  reader's,  and  my  own  (neither  of  which 
would  I  willingly  do)  by  taking  it  in  one  fenfe,  when 
you  mean  it  in  another,  left  it  fhould  meet  with  fome 
fuch  repoof  as  this  :  that  "  I  mifreprefent  your  mean- 
**  ing,  or  might  have  underftood  it,  if  I  had  a  mind 
"  to  it,"  &:c.  And  therefore  cannot  but  wifh  that  you 
had  fo  far  condefcended  to  the  flownefs  of  my  appre- 
hcnfion  as  to  give  me  your  fenfe  fo  determined,  that  I 
might  not  trouble  you  with  anfwers  to  what  was  not  your 
prccilc  meaning. 

'i"o  avoid  it  in.  the  prcfent  cafe,  and  to  find  in  what 
fenfe  I  was  here  to  take  thefe  words,  *'  come  to  no  cer- 
"  tainty  of  reafon  about  fubftance,'*  I  looked  into  what 
followed,  and  when  I  came  to  the  13th  page,  I  thought 
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I  had  there  got  a  ^clcar  explication  of  your  lordfliip's 
meaning;  and  that  by  no  certainty  of  reafon  about 
fubflance  your  lordfliip  here  meant  no  certain  idea  of 
fubftance.  Your  lordfliip's  words  arc,  ''  I  do  not  charge 
*'  them"  (i.  e.  me,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
way  of  reafoning)  ''  with  difcarding  the  notion  of  fub- 
'*  fiance  becaufe  they  have  but  an  imperfec^t  idea  of  it; 
*^  but  becaufe  upon  thofe  principles  there  can  be  no 
"  certain  idea  at  all  of  it/'  Here  I  thought  myfelf 
fure,  and  that  thefe  words  plainly  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  your  propofition,  p.  7,  to  be,  ''  that  upon  my 
''  principles  there  can  be  no  certain  idea  at  all  of  fub- 
'^  fiance."  But  before  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph I  found  myfelf  at  a  lofs  again  ;  for  that  paragraph 
goes  on  in  thefe  words :  '*  whereas  your  lordlhip  afferts 
'^  it  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  natural  and  certain  ideas  in 
'^  our  minds,  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnance  to  our  firft 
*^  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  ihould 
*'  fubfift  by  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  you  faid,  the 
^'  rational  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  firfl  ideas  in 
**  our  minds :  and  however  imperfedl  and  obfcure  our 
'^  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  fubllances  are 
*'  and  muft  be,  as  that  there  are  many  beings  in  the 
'^  world.*'  Here  the  certainty,  which  your  A\ords  fecin 
to  mean,  is  certainty  of  the  being  of  fubftance. 

In  this  fenfe  therefore  I  fhall  take  it,  till  your  lord- 
fhip  lliall  determine  it  otherwifc.  And  the  reafon  why 
I  take  it  fo,  is,  becaufe  what  your  lordihip  goes  on  to 
fay,  feems  to  me  to  look  mofl  that  way.  The  propo- 
fition  then  that  your  lordfliip  undertakes  to  prove,  is 
this,  ''  that  by  virtue  of  my  principles  we  cannot  come 
'*  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
''  as  fubftance."  And  your  lordfliip  tells  me,  '*  that 
'^  the  very  places  I  produce  do  prove  the  contrary, 
*'  which  you  therefore  will  fet  down  in  my  own  words, 
"  both  as  to  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fubllances.** 

The  firfi  your  lordlhip  brings,  are  thefe  words  of 
mine :  "  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  fort 
''  of  corporeal  fubftances,  as  horfc,  Hone,  ^c,  though 
^'  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  compli- 
"  cation  or  colledlicn  of  thofe  feveral  fimplc  ideas  of 
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**  fenfible  qualities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the 
''  thing  called  horfe  or  ftone  ;  yet  becaufe  we  cannot 
*'  conceive  how  they  Ihould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in 
*'  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  fupported 
*^  by  fome  common  fubjecl  ;  which  fupport  we  denote 
*'  by  the  name  fubflancc  :  though  it  be  certain,  we  have 
«'  no  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe  a 
'^  fupport.'*     And  again, 

''  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of 
<Vthe  mind,  viz.  thinking,  rcafoning,  fearing,  &c. 
*'  which  we  confidering  not  to  fubfift  of  themfelves, 
*'  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or 
«'  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the 
"  aciions  of  fome  other  fubfiiance,  which  we  call  fpirit; 
"  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea 
*'  or  notion  of  matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe 
*'  many  fenfible  qualities,  which  aftect  our  fenfes,  do 
''  fubfifi:;  but  fuppofing  a  fubftance,  wherein  thinks 
*'  ing,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving, 
**  Sec,  do  fubfift :  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  na- 
''  ture  or  fubfiiance  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ;  the 
*'  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it 
"■  is)  the  fubfiratum  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from 
"  without;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  igno- 
*'  ranee  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubfi:ratum  to  thofe 
"  operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourfelves.** 

But  how  thefe  words  prove,  that  ^'  upon  my  princi- 
"  pies  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that 
"  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubfiance  in  the  world  ;'* 
I  confcfs  I  do  not  fee,  nor  has  your  lordfiiip,  as  I  hunia. 
bly  conceive,  fiiown.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  from  thefe  words  of  mine  to  make  a  fyllogifm, 
whofc  conclufion  fliould  be,  ergo,  ''  from  my  principles 
"  wc  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there 
"  is  any  fubfiance  in  the  world." 

Your  lordfiiip  indeed  tells  me,  that  I  fay, ''  that  in  thefe 
*'  and  the  like  fifiiions  of  fpeaking,  that  the  fubfiance 
"  is  always  fiippofed  fomething;"' and  grant  that  I  fay 
over  and  over,  that  fubftance  is  fuppofed:  but  that, 
your  lordfiiip  fays,  is  not  what  you  looked  for,  but 
Ibmcthing  in  the  wav  of  certainty  by  reafon. 

What 
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What  your  lordfliip  looks  for,  is  not,  I  find,  always 
eafy  for  nic  to  giicfs.  But  what  I  brought  that,  and 
fome  other  palTages  to  the  fame  purpofc  for,  out  of  m/ 
Eflay  is,  that  I  think  they  prove,  viz.  that  *'  I  did  not 
*'  difcard,  nor  ahnoil  difcard  fubllance  out  of  the  rea- 
*^  fonable  world."  For  he  that  fuppofes  in  every  fpc- 
cies  of  material  beings,  fubftance  to  be  always  fome- 
thing,  doth  not  difcard  or  ahnoil  difcard  it  out  of  the 
world,  or  deny  any  fuch  thing  to  be.  The  palfages 
alleged,  I  think,  prove  this ;  which  was  all  I  brought 
them  for.  And  if  they  fliould  happen  to  prove  no 
more,  I  think,  you  can  hardly  infer  from  thence,  *'  that 
'*  therefore  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  ccr- 
*'  tainty,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance  in  the 
''  world." 

Your  lordfliip  goes  on  to  infift  mightily  upon  my 
flippoling  ;  and  to  thefe  words  of  mine,  *'  we  cannot 
*'  conceive  how  thefe  fenfible  qualities  fhould  fubfilt 
'^  alone,  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  fubflance  to  fup- 
'*  port  them,"  your  lordfliip  replies,  **  it  is  but  fup- 
*^  poling  ftill ;  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  it  other- 
"  wife  :  but  what  certainty  follows  from  not  being  able 
"  to  conceive  ?"  Anfw.  The  fame  certainty  that  fol- 
lows from  the  repugnancy  to  our  firfl:  conceptions  of 
things,  upon  which  your  lordlliip  grounds  the  relative 
idea  of  fubftance.  Your  words  are,  *'  it  is  a  mere  effect 
"  of  rcafon,  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  firll  con- 
**  ceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  fliould 
*'  fubliil  by  themfclves."  Your  lordOiip  then,  if  I  un- 
cierftand  your  reafoning  here,  concludes  that  there  is 
fubllance,  ''  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  concep- 
*'  tions  of  things"  (for  whether  that  repugnancy  be  to 
our  firfl  or  fecond  conceptions,  I  think  that  is  all  one) 
'"  that  modes  or  accidents  fliould  fublill  by  them- 
*'  felves  ;"  and  I  conclude  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  wc 
cannot  conceive  how  fenfible  qualities  lliould  fublin:  by 
themfelves.  Now  what  the  dificrence  of  certainty  i^ 
from  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  and  from  our 
not  being  able  to  conceive  ;  I  confefs,  my  lord,  I  am 
not  acute  enough  to  difcern.     And  therefore  it  fccms  to^ 
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ine,  that  I  have  laid  down  the  fame  certainty  of  the  be- 
ing of  fub  Ranee,   that  your  lordihip  has  done. 

Your  lordiliip  adds,  ''  are  there  not  multitudes   of 
«'  things  \s  hich  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  ?  and  yet  it 
''  wouVd  not  be  allo\A'ed  us  to  fuppofe  what  we  think 
*'  fit  upon  that  account."   "  Anfw.  Your  lordfhip*s  is 
certainly  a  very  juft  rule;   it  is  pity  it  does  not  reach 
the  cafe.     ''  But  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  fuppofe 
'*  what  we  think  fit  in  things,  which  we  are  not  able  to 
*'  conceive  ;**   it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may 
not  with  certainty  fuppofe  or  infer  that  which  is  a  na- 
tural and  undeniable  confequence  of  fuch  an  inability 
to  conceive,  as  I  call  it,  or  repugnancy  to  our  concep- 
tions, as  you  call  it.     We  cannot  conceive  the  founda- 
tion of  Harlem-church  to  ftand  upon  nothing  ;  but  be- 
caufe it  is  not  allowed  us  to  fuppofe  what  we  think  fit, 
viz.  tliat  it  is  laid  upon  a  rock  of  diamond,  or  fup- 
ported  by  fairies  ;  yet  I  think  all  the  world  will  allow 
the  infallible  certainty  of  this  fuppoiition  from  thence, 
that  it  refrs  upon  fomething.     This   I   take  to  be  the 
prefent  cafe  ;  and  therefore  your  next  words,  I  think, 
do  lefs  concern  Mr.  L.  than  my  lord  b.  of  W.     I  fhall 
fct  them  down,    that  the   reader  may  apply  them  to 
which  of  the  two  he  thinks  they  moil  belong.     They 
are,  '*  I  could  hardly  conceive  that  Mr.  L.   would  have 
•'  brought  fuch  evidence  as  this  againft  himfelf ;  but  I 
"  mud  fuppofe  fome  unknown  fubftratum  in  this  cafe.'* 
For  thcfe  words,  that  your  lordfliip  has   lait  quoted  of 
mine,  do  not  only  not  prove,  '^  that  upon  my  princi- 
"  pies  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty,  that  there  is 
"  any  fuch  thing  as  fubllance  in  the  world  ;'*   but  prove 
the  contrary,  that  there  mufi:  certainly  be  fubftance  in 
the  world,  and  upon  the  very  fame  grounds  that  your 
lordfliip  takes  it  to  be  certain. 

Your  next  paragraph,  which  is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  I 
have  read  more  than  once,  and  can  never  forbear,  as 
often  as  I  read  it,  to  wifli  myfelf  young  again  ;  -or  that  a 
Jivclinefs  of  fancy,  fuitable  to  that  age,  Vvould  teach  me 
to  fport  with  words  for  the  diverfion  of  my  readers. 
This  I  find  your  lordfliip  thinks  fo  neceflfary  to  the 
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quickening  of  controverfy,  that  you  will  not  trufi:  the 
debate  to  the  greatnefs  of  your  learning,  nor  the  gravity 
of  your  fubjed:  without  it,  whatever  authority  the  dig- 
nity of  your  charadler  might  give  to  what  your  lordlhip 
lays  :  for  you  having  quoted  thefe  words  of  mine  :  *'  as 
•'  long  as  there  is  any  fimple  idea,  or  fcnfibic  quality 
*^  left,  according  to  my  way  of  arguing,  fubftance  can- 
*'  not  be  difcarded  ;  becaufe  all  fimple  ideas,  all  fcnfi- 
**  ble  qualities  carry  with  them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fub- 
**  ftratum  to  exift  in,  and  a  fubftance  wherein  they  in- 
*^  here:'*  you  add,  *'  what  is  the  meaning  of  carrying 
'^  with  them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fubllratum  and  a  fub- 
'^  fiance  ?  Have  thefe  fimple  ideas  the  notion  of  a  fub- 
'^  ftance  in  them  ?  No,  but  they  carry  it  with  them  : 
*'  How  fo  ?  Do  fenfible  qualities  carry  a  corporeal  fub- 
^^  fiance  along  with  them  ?  Then  a  corporeal  fubftance 
*^  muft  be  intromitted  by  the  fenfes  together  with  them  : 
*'  No,  but  they  carry  the  fuppofition  with  them  ;  and 
*'  truly  that  is  burden  enough  for  them.  But  which 
'*  way  do  they  carry  it  ?  It  fecms  it  is  only  becaufe  we 
**  cannot  conceive  it  otherwife  :  What  is  this  conceiv- 
*'  ing?  It  may  be  faid  it  is  an  adt  of  the  mind,  not 
**  built  on  fimple  ideas,  but  lies  in  the  comparing  the 
'^  ideas  of  accident  and  fubftance  together ;  and  from 
*'  thence  finding  that  an  accident  muft  carry  fubftance 
*'  along  with  it :  but  this  v.  ill  not  clear  it ;  for  the 
*^  ideas  of  accidents  are  fimple  ideas,  and  carry  nothing 
'*  along  with  them,  but  the  imprefTion  made  by  fenli- 
''  ble  objecls.'' 

In  this  paftkge,  I  conclude,  your  lordfliip  had  fome 
regard  to  the  entertainment  of  that  part  of  your  readers, 
who  would  be  thought  men,  as  well  by  being  rifible  as 
rational  creatures.  For  I  cannot  imagine  you  meant 
this  for  an  argument :  if  you  did,  I  have  this  plain  fim- 
ple anfwer,  that,  ''  by  carrying  with  them  a  fuppofi- 
''  tion,"  I  mean,  according  to  the  ordinary  import  of 
the  phrafe,.that  fenfible  qualities  imply  a  fubftratum  to 
exift  in.  And  if  your  lordlhip  pleafe  to  change  one  of 
thefe  equivalent  exprelTions  into  the  other,  all  the  argu- 
ment hei-c,  I  think,  will  be  at  an  ^n^  :  whit  will  bc-^ 
come  of  the  fport  and  fmiling;  I  will  not  anhvcr. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  my  words  brought 
by  your  lordfliip  that  proves,  ''  that  upon  my  princi- 
**  pics  wc  call  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon,  that 
««  there  is  fubftance  in  the  world  ;*'  but  the  contrary. 

Youi^  lordfliip*s  next  words  are  to  tell  the  world,  that 
my  fmiilc  about  the  elephant  and  tortoife,  '^  is  to  ridi- 
«*  cule  the  notion  of  fubllance,  and  the  European  phi- 
''  lofophers  for  alTerting  it."  But  if  your 
B.  11.  c.  19.  lordlbip  pleafe  to  turn  again  to  my  Elfay^ 
^*'^'  you  will  find  thofe  paifages  were  not  in- 

tended to  ridicule  the  notion  of  fubllance,  or  thofe  who 
afferted  it,  whatever  that  ''  it"  fignifies  :  but  to  ihow,. 
that  though  fubllance  did  fupport  accidents,  yet  philo- 
fophers,  who  had  found  fuch  a  fupport  neceifary.  Had 
no  more  a  clear  id'ea  of  what  that  fupport  was,  than  the 
Indian  had  of  that  which  fupported  his  tortoife,  though 
fure  he  was  it  was  fomething.  Had  your  pen,  which 
quoted  fo  much  of  the  nineteenth  fedlion  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  my  fecond  book,  but  fet  down  the 
remaining  line  and  a  half  of  that  paragraph,  you  would 
by  thcfe  words  which  follow  there,  **  \o  that  of  fub- 
'^  llance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  con- 
*'  fufed  obfcure  one  of  what  it  does  ;"  have  put  it  pail 
doubt  what  I  meant.  But  your  lordfhip  was  pleafed  ta 
take  only  thofe,  which  you  thought  would  ferve  bell  to 
}our  purpofe;  and  I  crave  leave  to  add  now  thefe  re- 
maining ones,  to  Ihow  my  reader  what  was  mine. 

It  is  to  the  fame  purpofe  I  ufe  the  fame 
.^11.  c.  23.  illullration  again  in  that  other  place,  which 
you  are  plcafcd  to  cite  likewife  ;  which  your 
lordfliip  fays  you  did,  **  only  to  fhow  that  it  was  a  dc« 
"  liberate  and  (as  I  thought)  lucky  fimilitudc."  k 
was  upon  ferious  conlideration,  I  own,  that  I  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  that  we  had  no  clear  and  dillincl: 
idea  of  fubllance.  But  as  to  that  fimilitude,  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was  much  deliberated  on  ;  fuch  inac- 
curate writers  as  I  am,  who  aim  at  nothing  but  plain- 
nefs,  do  not  nuich  (ludy  limilics;  and,  for  the  fault  of 
repetition,  you  have  been  pleafed  to  pardon  it.  But 
fuppoling  you  had  proved,  that  fimile  vvas  to  ridicule 
ihc  notion  of  fubllance,  publifucd  in  the  writings  of 
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fome  European  philofophers ;  it  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low from  thence,  *'  that  upon  my  principles  we  cannot 
*'  come  to  any  certainty  of  rcafon,  that  there  is  any 
'I  fuch  thing  as  fublhncc  in  the  world."  Men's  no- 
tions of  a  thing  may  be  laughed  at  by  thofe,  whofc 
principles  eftablifh  the  certainty  of  the  thing  itfelf : 
and  one  may  laugh  at  Ariftotle's  notion  of  an  orb  of 
fire  under  the  fphere  of  the  moon,  without  principles 
that  will  make  him  uncertain  whether  there  be  any  fuch 
thing  as  fire.  My  fimile  did  perhaps  ferve  to  fhow, 
that  there  were  philofophers,  whofe  knowledge  was  not 
fo  clear,  nor  fo  great  as  they  pretended.  If  your  lord- 
fliip  thereupon  thought,  that  the  vanity  of  fuch  a  pre- 
tenlion  had  fomething  ridiculous  in  it,  I  fliall  not  con- 
teft  your  judgment  in  the  cafe  :  for,  as  human  nature  is 
framed,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  whoever  is  difcovered 
to  pretend  to  know  more  than  really  he  does,  will  be 
in  danger  to  be  laughed  at. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  your  lordfhip  beftows  the 
epithet  of  dull  on  Burgerfdicius  and  Sandcrfon,  and  the 
tribe  of  logicians.  I  will  not  queflion  your  right  to 
call  any  body  dull,  whom  you  pleafe  :  but  if  your  lord- 
fhip does  it  to  infinuate  that  I  did  fo,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  thus  much  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  am 
neither  fo  flupid  or  ill-natured,  to  difcredit  thofe  whom 
I  quote,  for  being  of  the  fame  opinion  with  me.  And 
he  that  will  look  into  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  pages  of 
my  reply,  which  your  lordfhip  refers  to,  will  find  that 
I  am  very  far  from  calling  them  dull,  or  fpeaking  dimi- 
nifhingly  of  them.  But  if  I  had  been  fo  ill-bred  or 
foolifh,  as  to  have  called  them  dull ;  I  do  not  fee  how 
that  does  at  all  ferve  to  prove  this  proportion,  *'  that 
**  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of 
**  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubflance  ;'* 
any  more  than  what  follows  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Your  lordfhip  in  it  afks  me,  as  if  it  were  of  fome  great 
importance  to  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  **  whether 
*'  there  be  no  difference  between  the  bare  being  of  a 
*'  thing,  and  its  fubfifknce  by  itfelf."  Anfw.  Yes  ; 
there  is  a  difference,  as  I  undcrfland  thofe  terms  :  and 
then  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  to  make  ulc  of  k,  to  prove 
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the  propofition  before  us.  But  becaufe  you  feem  hj 
this  queftion  to  conclude,  *'  that  the  idea  of  a  thing  that 
''  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  is  a  clear  and  diftinCt  idea  of  fub- 
"  ftance  ;'*  I  beg  leave  to  alk,  is  the  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  fubfiflence  of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  it- 
felf? If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea 
of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obfcure 
and  confufed  one  of  the  thing.  For  example,  I  tell 
your  lordihip,  that  I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  fubfift 
without  a  fupport,  and  I  know  another  that  does  fubfift 
without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  them ;  can  you,  by 
having  the  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas  of  having  a  fupport^, 
and  not  having  a  fupport,  fay,  that  you  have  a  clear  and 
diftind  idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has,  and 
of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has  not  a  fupport  ? 
If  your  lordihip  can,  I  befeech  you  to  give  me  the  clear 
and  diflincl  ideas  of  tbefe,  which  I  only  call  by  the 
general  name  of  things,  that  have  or  have  not  fupports  : 
for  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  Ihail  give  your  lordfhip 
clear  and  diflind  ideas  of,  when  you  iliall  pleafe  to  call 
upon  me  for  them ;  though  I  think  your  lordfhip  will 
fcarce  find  them  by  t^he  general  and  confufed  idea  of 
thing,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more  diftindt  idea  of  hav- 
ing or  not  having  a  fupport. 

To  fliow  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  and  diilindl 
idea  of  fcarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it 
is  a  thing  or  being,  does  not  prove  he  has  any  clear  or 
diftind  idea  of  it ;  but  barely  that  he  takes  it  to  be 
fomething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  that  he 
knows  more  than  that ;  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  fubfifts 
or  inheres  in  another  thing :  ''  and  is  there  no  diffe- 
^'  rence,  fays  he  in  your  lordfnip's  words,  betv/een  the 
•'  bare  being  of  a  thing,  ?nd  its  fubiiftence  in  another  ?" 
Yes,  fay  I  to  him,  a  great  deal  ;  they  are  very  diffe- 
rent ideas.  But  for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and 
diftindt  idea  of  fcarlet,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  I  have,  who  fee 
and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of  it  beiides 
that  of  inherence. 

Your  lordfliip  has  the  idea  of  fubfifting  by  itfelf, 
and  therefore  you  conclude  you  have  a  clear  and  dif- 
tind  idea  of  the  thing  that  fubfifls  by  itfelf;  which 

methinks 
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methinks  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  fliould  fay, 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree 
of  a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  fupport, 
therefore  he  hath  a  clear  and  diflind  idea  of  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon  :  which  clear  and  diftinct  idea,  when  he  comes 
to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  with 
which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded. 
Juft  fo  is  the  idea  of  fubftance,  which,  however  called 
clear  and  diftincl,  is  confounded  with  the  general  inde- 
termined idea  of  fomething.  But  fuppofe  that  the  man- 
ner of  fubfifting  by  itfelf  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftinct 
idea  of  fubftance,  how  does  that  prove,  **  that  upon  my 
*'  principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon, 
"  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubflance  in  the 
*'  world  ?"    Which  is  the  propolition  to  be  proved. 

In  what  follows,  your  lordfliip  fays,  "  you  do  not 
*^  charge  any  one  with  difcarding  the  notion  of  fuh- 
'^  fbance,  becaufe  he  has  but  an  imperfeA  idea  of  it ; 
"  but  becaufe  upon  thofe  principles  there  can  be  no  cer- 
•'  tain  idea  at  all  of  it." 

Your  lordfhip  fays  here  '^  thofe  principles,"  and  in 
other  places  ''  thefe  principles,"  without  particularly 
fetting  them  down,  that  I  know.  I  am  fure,  without 
laying  down  proportions  that  arc  mine,  and  proving 
that,  thofe  granted,  ''  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty 
*'  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance,"  which  is 
the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  your  lordfliip  proves  nothing 
in  the  cafe  againft  me.  What  therefore  the  certain  idea, 
W'hich  I  do  not  underftand,  or  idea  of  fubftance,  has  to 
do  here,  is  not  eafy  to  fee.  For  that  which  I  am  charged 
with,  is  the  difcarding  fubftance.  But  the  difcarding 
fubftance,  is  not  the  difcarding  the  notion  of  fubftance. 
Mr.  Newton  has  difcarded  Des  Cartes 's  vortices,  i.  e. 
laid  down  principles  from  which  he  proves  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  ;  but  he  has  not  thereby  difcarded  the  notion 
or  idea  of  thofe  vortices,  for  that  he  had  when  he  con- 
futed their  being,  and  every  one  who  now  reads  and  un- 
derftands  him,  will  have.  But,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  your  lordftiip  here,  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,  nor  with  what  intention,  confounds  the  idea 
of  fubftance  and  fubftance  itfelf:  for  to  ihe  words  above 
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fet  down,  your  lordfhip  fubjoins,  "'  that  you  afiert  it  to 
"  be  one  of  the  moll  natural  and  certain  ideas  in  our 
*'  minds,  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnance  to  our  firft  con- 
*'  ccption  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  fliould 
*'  fubfifi:  by  themfclves;  and  therefore  your  lordfhip 
*'  faid,  the  rational  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  firft 
'^  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  however  im.perfedt  and  ob- 
"  fcure  our  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  fub- 
"  fiances  are  and  mufl  be,  as  that  there  are  any  beings 
^^  in  the  world."  Herein  I  tell  your  lordfhip  that  I 
agree  with  you,  and  therefore  I  hope  this  is  no  objec- 
tion againd  the  Trinity.  Your  lordfliip  fays,  you 
*'  never  thought  it  was  :  but  to  lay  all  foundations  of 
*'  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and 
*^  diftincl  ideas,  which  was  the  opinion  you  oppofed, 
"  does  certainly  overthrow  all  myilerics  of  faith,  and 
"  excludes  the  notion  of  fubftance  out  of  rational  dif- 
''  courfe  ;"  which  your  lordfliip  affirms  to  have  been 
your  meaning. 

How  thefe  words,  '^  as  to  matters  of  faith,"  came 
in,  or  w^hat  they  had  to  do  againft  me  in  an  anfvv'er 
only  to  me,  I  do  not  fee :  neither  will  I  here  exa- 
mine what  it  is  to  be  '^  one  of  the  mofl  natural  and 
"  certain  ideas  in  our  minds."  But  be  it  what  it  will, 
this  I  am  fure,  'diat  neither  that,  nor  any  thing  elfe 
contained  in  this  paragraph,  any  way  proves,  *'  that 
'*  upon  my  principles  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty 
*'  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance  in  the  wo  rid  :" 
which  was  the  proportion  to  be  proved. 

In  the  next  place  then,  I  crave  leave  to  conlider 
how  that  is  proved,  w  hich  though  nothing  to  the  pro- 
portion to  be  proved,  is  yet  what  you  here  alfert  ; 
viz.  ''  that  the  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  m.oft 
"  nati  ral  and  certain  ideas  in  our  minds  :"  your  proof 
ot  it  i:  thi :,  ''  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  firfb 

c<wc'.  ptions  of  things,  that  modes  and  accidents 
*'  flioulu  lublift  by  themfclves,  and  therefore  the  ra- 
"  tional  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  ftrft  ideas  in 


"  our  minds. ^ 


From  v.hence  I  grant  it  to  be  a  good  confequence, 

that  to  thofe  who  find  this  repugnance  the  idea  of  a 

I  fupport 
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fupport  is  very  neceirary  ;  or,  if  you  plcafc  to  call  in  fo, 
very  rational.  But  a  clear  and  dilhnci  idea  of  the  thing 
\t{t\{,  which  is  the  fupport,  will  not  thence  be  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  iirfl:  ideas  in  our  minds ;  or  that  any 
fuch  idea  is  ever  there  at  all.  He  that  is  fatisfied  that 
Pcndennis-caftle,  if  it  were  not  fupported,  would  fall 
into  the  Tea,  niuft  think  of  a  fupport  that  fuflains  it: 
but  whether  the  thing  that  it  refls  on  be  timber,  or  brick, 
or  ftone,  he  has,  by  his  bare  idea  of  the  neceflity  of 
fome  fupport  that  props  it  up,  no  clear  and  diftinct 
idea  at  all. 

In  this  paragraph  you  flirther  fay,  ''  that  the  laying 
'^  all  foundation  of  certainty  as  to  matters  of  faith  on 
^*  clear  and  diftincl  ideas,  does  certainly  exclude  the 
'^  notion  of  fubftance  out  of  rational  difcourfe."  Anfw, 
This  is  a  proportion  that  will  need  a  proof;  becaufc 
every  body  at  firft  fight  will  think  it  hard  to  be  proved. 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  let  certainty  in  matters  of  faith, 
or  any  matters  whatfoever,  be  laid  on  what  it  w  ill,  it 
excludes  not  the  notion  of  fubftance  certainly  out  of 
rational  difcourfe ;  unlcfs  it  be  certainly  true,  that  we 
can  rationally  difcourfe  of  nothing  but  what  we  cer- 
tainly know.  But  whether  it  be  a  propofition  eafy  or 
not  eafy  to  be  proved,  this  is  certain,  that  it  concern^i 
not  me;  for  I  lay  not  ''  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as 
*'  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  :'* 
and  therefore  if  it  does  diicard  fubftance  out  of  the  rea- 
fonable  part  of  the  world,  as  your  lordlhip  phrafcs  ic 
above,  or  excludes  the  notion  of  fubftance  out  of  rational 
difcourfe ;  whatever  havoc  it  makes  of  fubftance,  or 
its  idea,  no  one  jot  of  the  mifchicf  is  to  be  laid  at  my 
door,  becaufc  that  is  no  principle  of  mine. 

Your  lordftiip  ends  this  paragraph  with  telling  me. 
that  ''  I  at  length  apprehend  your  lordlliip's  meaning." 

I  wifn  heartily  that  I  did,  becaufc  it  would  be  much 
more  for  your  eafe,  as  well  as  my  own.  l"or  in  this 
cafe  of  fubftance,  I  find  it  not  eafy  to  know  your  mean- 
ing, or  what  it  is  I  am  blamed  for.  For  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  difpute,  it  is  the  being  of  fubftance  ;  and 
here  again  it  is  fubftance  itfclf  is  difcarded.  And  m 
this  very  paragraph,  writ  as  it  fecnis  to  explain  yourfclf. 
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fo  that  in  the  clofe  of  it  you  tell  me  that  ^^  at  length  I 
"  apprehend  your  meaning  to  be  that  the  notion  of  fub- 
*^  fiance  is  excluded  out  of  rational  difcourfe ;"  the  ex- 
plication is  fuch,  that  it  renders  your  lordfhip's  mean- 
ino-  to  be  more  obfcure  and  uncertain  than  it  was  before. 
For  in  the  fame  paragraph  your  lordfhip  fays,  that 
'^  upon  my  principles  there  can  be  no  certain  idea  at  all 
*'  of  fubftance;"  and  alfo,  that  ''  however  imiperfed; 
*'  and  obfcure  our  notions  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that 
'*  fubftances  are  and  muft  be,  as  that  there  are  any  be- 
''  ings  in  the  world."  So  that  fuppofing  I  did  know 
(as  I  do  not)  what  your  lordlliip  means  by  certain  idea 
of  fublhmce,  yet  I  muft  own  ftill,  that  what  your  mean- 
ing is  by  difcarding  of  fubftance,  whether  it  be  the  idea 
of  fubftance,  or  the  being  of  fubfbance,  I  do  not  know. 
But  that,  I  think,  need  not  much  trouble  me,  fince 
your  lordfhip  does  not,  that  I  fee,  fhow  how  any  pofi- 
tion  or  principle  of  mine  overthrows  either  fubftance 
itfeif.  or  the  idea  of  it,  or  excludes  either  of  them  out 
of  rational  difcourfe. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  you  fay,  "  I  declare,  p.  35, 
*^  that  if  any  one  alfert  that  we  can  have  no  ideas  but 
*'  from  fenfation  and  refiedlion,  it  is  not  my  opinion.'* 
My  lord,  I  have  looked  over  that  35th  page,  and  find 
no  fuch  words  of  mine  there ;  but  refer  my  reader  to 
that  and  the  following  pages,  for  my  opinion  concerning 
ideas  from  fenf^ition  and  refiedion,  how  far  they  are  the 
foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  And 
this  I  do,  becaufe  to  thofe  words  which  your  lordfhip 
has  fet  down  as  mine,  out  of  the  35th  page,  but  are  not 
there,  you  fubjoin,  ''  that  you  are  very  glad  of  it,  and 
"  will  do  me  all  the  right  you  can  in  this  matter;'* 
which  fecms  to  imply,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con^ 
fequcnce,  and  theiefore  I  defire  my  meaning  may  be 
taken  in  my  own  words,  as  they  are  fet  down  at  large. 

The  promife  ypur  lordfhip  makes  me,  ''  of  doing  me 
*^  all  the  right  you  can,"  1  return  you  my  humble 
thanks  for,  becaufe  it  is  a  piece  of  juftice  fo  feldom 
done  in  controverfy ;  and  becaufe  I  fuppofe  you  have 
here  made  me  this  promife,  to  authorize  m_e  to  mind 
you  of  it,  if  at  any  tin>e  your  hafle  fhould  make  you 
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mifVake  my  words  or  meaning:  to  have  one's  words 
exadlly  quoted,  and  their  meaning  interpreted  by  the 
plain  and  vifible  dcfign  of  the  author  in  his  whole  dif- 
courfe,  being  a  right  which  every  writer  has  a  jufl  claim 
to,  and  fuch  as  a  lover  of  truth  will  be  very  wary  of 
violating.  An  inftance  of  fome  fort  of  intrenchmcnt  on 
this,  I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  in  the  next  page  but 
one,  where  you  interpret  my  words,  as  if  I  excufed  a 
miftake  I  had  made,  by  calling  it  a  flip  of  my  pen; 
whereas,  my  lord,  I  do  not  own  any  flip  of  my  pen  in 
that  place,  but  fay  that  the  meaning  of  my  expreffion 
jthere  is  to  be  interpreted  by  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly by  thofe  where  I  treat  profelTcdly  of  that  fubjedt: 
and  that  in  fuch  cafes,  where  an  exprelFion  is  only  inci- 
dent to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  may  feem  not  exadlly 
to  quadrate  with  the  author's  ^Q\\(ty  where  he  defignedly 
treats  of  that  fubjedl ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  Hip  of  his  pen,  than  as  his  meaning.  1  Ihould  not 
have  taken  fo  particular  a  notice  of  this,  but  that  you, 
by  having  up  thefe  words,  with  an  air  that  makes  me 
fenlible  how  wary  I  ought  to  be,  fhow  what  ufe  would 
be  made  of  it,  if  ever  I  had  pleaded  the  flip  of  my  pen. 

In  the  following  pages  I  lind  a  difcourfe  drawn  up 
under  feveral  ranks  of  numbers,  to  prove,  as  I  guefs, 
this  proportion,  '*  that  in  my  way  of  ideas  we  cannot 
''  come  to  any  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  fubdance." 
I  fhall  be  in  a  condition  to  anfwer  to  this  accufation, 
when  I  Ihall  be  told  what  particular  propolition,  as  to 
the  nature  of  fubflance,  it  is,  which  in  my  way  of  ideas 
we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of.  liecaufe  probably 
it  may  be  fuch  a  proportion  concerning  the  nature  of 
fubftance,  as  I  fliall  readily  own,  that  in  my  way  of 
ideas  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of;  and  yet  I  think 
the  way  of  ideas  not  at  all  to  be  blamed,  till  there  can 
be  fhown  another  way,  different  from  that  of  ideas, 
whereby  we  may  come  to  a  certainty  of  it.  For  it  was 
never  pretended,  that  by  ideas  we  could  come  to  cer- 
tainty concerning  every  proportion,  that  could  be  made 
concerning  fubflance  or  any  thing  elle. 

Befides  the  doubtfuinefs  viflblc  in  the  phrafc  itfclf, 
there  is  another  reafon  that  hinders  me  from  undcrlland- 
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ing  precifely  what  is  meant  by  thefe  words^  to  '^  come 
*'  to  a  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance ;  viz.  be- 
caufe  your  lordfhip  makes  nature  and  fubftance  to  be 
the  fame  :  fo  that  to  come  to  a  certainty  as  to  the  nature  . 
of  fubftance,  is,  in  your  lordftiip's  fenfe  of  nature,  to 
come  to  a  certainty  as  to  the  fubftance  of  fubftance ; 
which,  I  own,  I  do  not  clearly  underftand. 

Another  thing  that  hinders  me  from  giving  particular 
anfwers  to  the  arguments  that  may  be  luppofed  to  be 
contained  in  fo  many  pages,  is,  that  I  do  not  fee,  how 
what  is  difcourfed  in  thofe  thirteen  or  fourteen  pages  is 
brought  to  prove  this  propofition,  ^'  that  in  my  way  of 
"*'  ideas  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  as  to  the  na- 
*'  ture  of  fubftance :"  and  it  would  require  too  many 
W'Ords  to  examine  every  one  of  thofe  heads,  period  by 
period,  to  fee  what  they  prove ;  when  you  yourfelf  do 
not  apply  them  to  the  dired  probation  of  any  propofi- 
tion, that  I  underftand. 

Indeed  you  wind  up  this  difcourfe  wdth  thefe  words, 
^'  that  you  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  this  be  a 
*^  tolerable  account  of  the  idea  of  fubftance  by  fenfation 
''  and  reftedlion."  Anfw.  That  which  your  lordfhip 
has  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  '^  I  think  is  not  a 
*'  very  tolerable  account  of  my  idea  of  fubftance  ;'*  fince 
the  account  you  give  over  and  over  again  of  my  idea  of 
fubftance,  is,  that  ''  it  is  nothing  but  a  complex  idea  of 
*'  accidents."  This  is  your  account  of  my  idea  of  fub- 
ftance, which  you  inftft  fo  much  on,  and  which  you  fay 
you  took  out  of  thofe  places  I  myfelf  produced  in  my 
iirft  letter.  But  if  you  had  been  pleafed  to  have  fet 
down  this  one,  which  is  to  be  found  there  amongft  the 
reft  produced  by  me  out  of  B.  ii.  c.  12.  §  6.  of  my 
Eftay,  viz.  ''  that  the  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fuch  com- 
"  binations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent 
"  diftind  particular  things  fubftfting  by  themfelves  ; 
''  in  which,  the  ftippofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubftance 
'•'  is  always  the  firft  and  chief."  This  would  have  been 
a  full  anfwcr  to  all  that  I  think  you  have  under  that 
variety  of  heads  objected  againft  my  idea  of  fubftance. 
But  your  lordlhip,  in  your  reprefentation  of  my  idea  of 
fublbnce,  thought  fit  to  leav^  this  palFage  out;  though 
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you  are  pleafed  to  fet  down  feveral  others  produced  both 
before  and  after  it  in  my  firfl:  letter :  which,  1  think, 
gives  me  a  right  humbly  to  return  your  lordfliip  your 
own  words  :  **  and  now  I  freely  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
**  whether  this,  which  your  lordfliip  has  given,  be  a 
*'  tolerable  account  of  my  idea  of  fubftancc." 

The  next  point  to  be  confidcred  is  concerning  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul ;  whereof  there  is  a  great  deal 
faid.  The  original  of  this  controverfy  I  fliall  fet  down 
in  your  lordfliip's  own  words :  you  fay,  *'  the  only  rea- 
*'  fon  you  had  to  engage  in  this  matter  was  the  bold 
''  alTertion,  that  the  ideas  we  have  by  fenfation  or  re- 
'^  fledion,  are  the  fole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our 
*'  reafoning,  and  that  our  certainty  lies  in  perceiving 
*'  the  agreement  and  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprefled 
**  in  any  proportion  :  which  laft,  you  fay,  arc  my  own 
*'  words.'' 

To  overthrow  this  bold  alTertion,  you  urge  my  ac- 
knowledgement, ^'  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot 
'^  be  demonflratively  proved,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial, 
*'  though  it  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable :"  and 
then  alk,  '^  is  not  this  the  giving  up  the  caufe  of  cer- 
**  tainty?'*  Anfw.  Juft  as  much  the  giving  up  the  caufe 
of  certainty  on  my  lide,  as  it  is  on  your  lordfliip's :  who, 
though  you  will  not  pleafe  to  tell  wherein  you  place  cer- 
tainty, yet  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  you  do  place  certainty  in 
fomething  or  other.  Now  let  it  be  what  you  will  that 
you  place  certainty  in,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  you 
cannot  certainly  prove,  i.  e.  demonftrate,  that  the  foul 
of  man  is  immaterial :  I  am  fure  you  have  not  fo  much 
as  offered  at  any  fuch  proof,  and  therefore  you  give  up 
the  caufe  of  certainty  upon  your  principles.  Becaufe  if 
the  not  being  able  to  demonftrate,  that  the  foul  is  im- 
material, upon  his  principles,  who  declares  wherein  he 
thinks  certainty  confifls,  be  the  giving  up  of  the  caufe 
of  certainty  ;  the  not  being  able  to  dcmonflrate  the  im- 
materiality of  the  foul,  upon  his  principles,  who  does 
not  tell  wherein  certainty  confifts,  is  no  lefs  a  giving  up 
of  the  caufe  of  certainty.  The  only  odds  between  thcfe 
two  is  more  art  and  referve  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
And  therefore,  my  lord,   you  mufl  either  upon  your 
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principles  of  certainty  demonftrate  that  the  foul  is  im- 
material, or  you  muft  allow  me  to  fay>  that  you  too  give 
up  the  caufe  of  certainty,  and  your  principles  tend  to 
fcepticifm  as  much  as  mine.  Which  of  thefe  two  your 
lo:  ifhip  fhall  pleafe  to  do,  will  be  to  me  advantageous ; 
for  b  '  the  one  I  fliall  get  a  demonftration  of  the  foul's 
immateriality,  (of  which  I  fhould  be  very  glad)  and  that 
upon  principles  which,  reaching  farther  than  mine,  I 
iliall  embiuce,  as  better  than  mine,  and  become  your 
lordfhip's  prcfefied  convert.  Till  then,  I  fhall  reft 
fatisfied  that  my  principles,  be  they  as  weak  and  fallible 
as  your  lordfliip  pleafes,  are  no  more  guilty  of  any  fuch 
tendency,  than  theirs,  who,  talking  more  of  certainty, 
cannot  attain  to  it  in  cafes  where  they  condemn  the  way 
of  ideas  for  coming  fliort  of  it. 

You  a  little  lower  in  the  fame  page  fet  down  thefe  as 
my  words,  **  that  I  never  offered  it  as  a  way  of  certainty, 
where  we  cannot  reach  certainty.'*  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  I  have  been  fometimes  in  doubt  what  copy 
you  had  got  of  my  Effay ;  becaufe  I  often  found  your 
quotations  out  of  it  did  not  agree  with  what  I  read 
in  mine :  but  by  this  inftance  here,  and  fome  others,  I 
know  not  what  to  think  ;  iince  in  my  letter,  which  I  did 
myftlf  the  honour  to  fend  your  lordfliip,  I  am  fure  the 
words  are  not  as  they  are  here  fet  down.  For  1  fay  not 
that  I  offered  the  way  of  certainty  there  fpoken  of; 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  a  new  way  of  certainty,  that  I 
pretended  to  teach  the  world.  Perhaps  the  difference 
in  thefe,  from  my  words,  is  not  fo  great,  that  upon 
another  occafion  I  fliould  take  notice  of  it.  But  it  be- 
ing to  lead  people  into  an  opinion,  that  I  fpoke  of  the 
way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  as  fomething  new,  which  I 
pretended  to  teach  the  world,  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
fet  down  my  words  themfelvcs  ;  which  I  think  are  ^o 
penned,  as  to  fliow  a  great  caution  in  me  to  avoid  fuch 
an  opinion.  My  words  are,  **  I  think  it  is  a  way  to 
*'  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  thofe  things,  which  I  have 
"  offered  as  certain ;  but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to 
"  certainty,  where  we  cannot  reach  certainty.'* 

What  ufe  your  lordfhip  makes  of  the  term  "  offered,'^ 
applied  to  wh^t  I  applied  it  not>  is  to  be  feen  in  your 
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next  words,  which  you  fubjoin  to  thofe  which  you  fet 
down  for  mine  :  *'  but  did  you  not  offer  to  put  us  into  a 
*^  way  of  certainty  ?  And  what  is  that  but  to  attain  ccr- 
*'  tainty  in  fuch  things  where  we  could  not  othcrwifc 
*'  do  it?"  Anfw.  If  this  your  way  of  rcafoning  here 
carries  certainty  in  it,  I  humbly  conceive,  in  your  way 
of  certainty  by  reafon,  certainty  may  be  attained,  where 
it  could  not  otherwife  be  had.  I  only  beg  you,  my  lord, 
to  fhow  me  the  place,  where  I  offer  to  put  you  in  a  way 
of  certainty  different  from  what  had  formerly  been  the 
way  of  certainty,  that  men  by  it  might  attain  to  cer- 
tainty in  things,  which  they  could  not  before  my  book 
was  writ.  Nobody,  who  reads  my  P'.ffay  with  that  in- 
differcncy,  which  is  proper  to  a  lover  of  truth,  can  avoid 
feeing,  that  what  I  fay  of  certainty  was  not  to  teach  the 
world  a  new  way  of  certainty  (though  that  be  one  great 
objection  of  yours  againft  my  book)  but  to  endeavour  to 
fhow  wherein  the  old  and  only  way  of  certainty  conliffs. 
What  was  the  occafion  and  dcfign  of  my  book,  may  be 
feen  plainly  enough  in  the  epiffle  to  the  reader,  without 
any  need  that  any  thing  more  Ihould  be  faid  of  it.  And 
I  am  too  fenfible  of  my  own  weaknefs,  not  to  profcfs, 
as  I  do,  ''  that  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but 
^'  to  inquire.''  I  cannot  but  wonder  what  c.^^^i'^/?' 
fervice  you,  my  lord,  who  are  a  teacher  of 
authority,  mean  to  truth  or  certainty,  by  condemning 
the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  bccaufe  I  own,  by  it  I 
cannot  demonftrate  that  the  foul  is  immatcml.  May 
it  not  be  worth  your  conlidering,  what  advantage  this 
will  be  to  fcepticifm,  when  upon  the  fame  groi;.'.ds  vour 
words  here  Ihall  be  turned  upon  you  ;  and  it  ihall  be 
afked,  ''  what  a  ff range  way  of  certainty  is  this,  [your 
'^  lordfliip's  way  by  reafon]  if  it  fails  us  in  fome  of  the 
*'  firft  foundations  of  the  real  knowledge  of  ourfelves  ?" 
To  avoid  this,  you  undertake  to  prove  from  my  own 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certain,  *'  that  the  firll  cter^ 
**  nal  thinking  being,  or  omnipotent  fpirit,  cannot,  if 
^^  he  would,  give  to  certain  fyltems  of  created  fciilible^ 
'^  matter,  put  together  as  he  fees  fit,  fome  degrees  of 
^'  {^nit,  perception,  and  thought."     For  this,  my  lord, 
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is  my  propoiition,  and  this  the  utmofl  that 
EfTay.b.  i\r.     j  j^^^^^  ^^|j  concerning  the  power  of  think- 


ing in  matter. 


Your  firft  argument  I  take  ro  be  this,  that,  according 
to  me,  the  knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and 
our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being  a  folid  fubfiance, 
and  our  idea  of  body  a  folid  extended  figured  fubftance ; 
if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound 
the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  fpirit :  to  which  I 
anfwer.  No  ;  no  more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter 
with  the  idea  of  an  horfe,  when  I  fay  that  matter  in  ge- 
neral is  a  folid  extended  fubftance  ;  and  that  an  horfe  is 
a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  folid  fubftance  with 
fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  folid  fubftance  % 
wherever  there  is  fuch  a  fubftance,  there  is  matter,  and 
the  eftence  of  matter,  whatever  other  qualities,  not  con- 
tained in  that  eftence,  it  ftiall  pleafe  God  to  fuperadd  to 
it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  fub- 
ilance,  without  the  fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and 
fo  we  may  confider  it  at  reft  :  to  fome  parts  of  it  he 
fuperadds  motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  eftence  of  matter : 
other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  vegetation,  life  and  beauty,  Vvhich  are  to  be 
found  in  a  rofe  or  a  peach-tree,  &:c.  above  the  eftence 
of  matter  in  general,  but  it  is  ftill  but  matter :  to  other 
parts  he  adds  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  thofe 
other  properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephant. 
Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  God  may 
go,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  rofe,  a  peach,  or  an 
elephant,  fuperadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  proper- 
ties of  matter ;.  but  matter  is  in  thefe  things  matter  ftill. 
But  if  one  venture  to  go  on  one  ftep  further,  and  fay, 
God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  reafon,  and  volition, 
2s  well  as  {cxi{^  and  fpontaneous  motion,  there  are  men 
ready  prcfently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipoteni; 
creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it ;  becaufe  it  deftroys 
the  elfence,  *' changes  the  eftential  properties  of  mat- 
ter.*' To  make  good  which  aftertion,  *they  have  no 
more  to  fay,  but  that  thought  and  reafon  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  eftence  of  matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  what- 
ever 
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ever  excellency,  not  contained  in  its  cfTcncc,  be  fuprr- 
added  to  matter,  it  does  not  defcroy  the  eflcnce  of  mat- 
ter, if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  folid  fubflance  ;  'wherever 
that  is,  there  is  the  elTence  of  matter  :  and  if  every  thing 
of  greater  perfection,  fupcradded  to  fuch  a  fublhincc, 
deflroys  the  efTence  of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the 
effence  of  matter  in  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  whofe  pro- 
perties far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere  extended  folid  fub- 
ilance? 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
matter  can  think.  I  grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence, 
that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  omnipotency  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  compafs,  becaufe  man's  underflanding  is  f o ; 
and  brings  down  God's  infinite  power  to  the  fizc  of  our 
capacities.  If  God  can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of 
matter,  but  what  men  can  account  for  from  the  eflcnce 
of  matter  in  general ;  if  all  fuch  qualities  and  properties 
mufi:  deitroy  the  elfence,  or  change  the  eflential  pro- 
perties of  matter,  which  are  to  our  conceptions  above 
it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  that  eflence  :  it  is  plain,  that  the  eflcnce  of 
matter  is  deftroyed,  and  its  elfential  properties  changed 
in  mofl:  of  the  fenflble  parts  of  this  our  fyflem.  For  it 
is  viflble,  that  all  the  planets  have  revolutions  about 
certain  remote  centres,  v  hich  I  would  have  any  one  ex- 
plain, or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  eflence  or  natu- 
ral powers  depending  on  the  efl^ence  of  matter  in  general, 
without  fomething  added  to  that  elTence,  w  hich  we  can- 
not conceive :  for  the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked 
line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that 
can  be  faid  in  the  cafe;  either  of  which  it  is  above  our 
reach  to  derive  from  the  eflcnce  of  matter,  or  body  in 
general ;  though  one  of  thcfc  two  mull  unavoidably  be 
allowed  to  be  luperaddcd  in  this  infl:ance  to  the  cfTcnce 
of  matter  in  general.  The  omnipotent  Creator  advifed 
not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways 
are  not  the  lefs  excellent,  becaufe  they  are  pall  our 
finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation 
is  not  doubted  to  be  wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  that 
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will  look  into  it,  will  obferve  excellencies  and  opera- 
tions in  this  part  of  matter,  -which  he  will  not  find  con- 
tained in  the  elTence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able 
to  conceive  how  they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will 
he  therefore  fay,  that  the  eflence  of  matter  is  deftroyed 
in  them,  becaufe  they  have  properties  and  operations 
not  contained  in  the  effential  properties  of  matter  as 
matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  eflence  of  matter  in  ge- 
neral ? 

Let  us  advance  one  Hep  farther,  and  we  fhall,  in  the 
animal  world,  meet  with  yet  greater  perfedtions  and 
properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the  eflence  of  matter 
in  general.  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  fuper- 
added  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  ani- 
mals, qualities  far  furpafling  thofe  of  the  dull  dead 
earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made,  life,  fenfe,  and 
fpontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before 
in  it,  it  had  fl:ill  remained  rude  fenfelefs  matter ;  and  if 
to  the  individuals  of  each  fpecies  he  had  not  fuperadded 
a  power  of  propagation,  the  fpecies  had  perilhed  with 
thofe  individuals  :  but  by  thefe  eflences  or  properties  of 
each  fpecies,  fuperadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were 
made  of,  the  eflTence  or  properties  of  matter  in  general 
were  not  deflroyed  or  changed,  any  more  than  any 
thing  that  was  in  the  individuals  before  was  deftroyed 
or  changed  by  the  pov/er  of  generation,  fuperadded  to 
them  by  the  hrft  bencdiciiion  of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  fuperinducement  of  greater  per- 
fections and  nobler  qualities  deftroys  nothing  of  the 
eflence  or  perfecflions  that  were  there  before,  uniefs  there 
can  be  fliowed  a  manifeft  repugnancy  between  them ; 
but  all  the  proof  ofl'ercd  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  can- 
not conceive  how  matter,  without  fuch  fuperadded  per- 
fedions,  can  produce  fuch  efl'edis ;  which  is,  in  truth, 
no  more  than  to  fay,  matter  in  general,  or  every  part 
of  matter,  as  m.atter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no  reafon  to 
prove  that  God,  if  he  pleafes,  cannot  fuperadd  them  to 
fome  parts  of  matter :  unlcfi;  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
contradiction,  that  God  itiould  give  to  fome  parts  of 
matter  qualities  and  perfections,  which  matter  in  gene- 
ral has  not ;  though  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is 
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invefled  with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  thofc 
new  endowments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we 
cannot,  whilft  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  thofe  quali^ 
ties  it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  w  ithout  any  fuch  fuper- 
induced  perfections.  For  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  rca- 
foning  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be ;  I  fliall  dcfire 
them  who  ufe  it  to  ftick  to  this  rule,  and  fee  what  work 
it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philolbphy ;  and 
whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of 
fcepticifm. 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  fubjecl:  of  the  power 
of  thinking  and  felf-motion,  beftowed  by  omnipotent 
power  on  fome  parts  of  matter  :  the  objedlion  to  this  is, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  Hiould  think.  What  is 
the  confequence  ?  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to 
think.  Let  this  ftand  for  a  good  reafon,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  other  cafes  by  the  fame.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  matter  can  attradl  matter  at  any  diftance,  much 
lefs  at  the  diftance  of  1,000,000  miles ;  ergo,  God  can- 
not give  it  fuch  a  power.  You  cannot  conceive  bow 
matter  fhould  feel  or  move  itfelf,  or  aifecft  an  immaterial 
being,  or  be  moved  by  it ;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it 
fuch  powers  :  which  is  in  effedl  to  deny  gravity  and  the 
revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  fun  ;  to  make  brutes 
mere  machines,  without  fenfc  or  fpontaneous  motion ; 
and  to  allow  man  neither  fenfe  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  can- 
not conceive  how  an  extended  folid  fubftance  ihould 
think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think  :  can  you 
conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftiincc  thinks? 
You  find  indeed,  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I ;  but 
I  want  to  be  told  how  the  adlion  of  thinking  is  perform- 
ed :  this,  I  confefs,  is  beyond  my  conception  ;  and  I 
Avouid  be  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  explain 
it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  faculty;  and 
fince  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  in- 
ilance,  which  though  I  every  moment  experiment  in 
myfelf,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  of;  what 
would  it  be  \t{^  than  an  infolent  abfurdity  to  deny  his 
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power  in  other  like  cafes  only  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  I 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther :  God  has  created 
a  fubilance  ;  let  it  be,  for  example,  a  folid  extended  fub- 
flance :  is  God  bound  to  give  it,  beiides  being,  a  power 
of  aAion  ?  that,  I  think,  nobody  will  fay.  He  therefore 
may  leave  it  in  a  ftate  of  inadivity,  and  it  will  be  never- 
thelefs  a  fubilance;  for  adion  is  not  necelTary  to  the 
being  of  any  fubftance,  that  God  does  create.  God  has 
likewife  created  and  made  to  exift,  de  novo,  an  imma- 
terial fubftance,  which  will  not  lofe  its  being  of  a  fub- 
ftance, though  God  ihould  beftow  on  it  nothing  more 
but  this  bare  being,  without  giving  it  any  adivity  at 
all.  Here  are  now  two  diftind  fubftances,  the  one  ma- 
terial, the  other  immaterial,  both  in  a  ftate  of  perfect 
inactivity.  Now,  I  afk,  what  pov/er  God  can  give  to 
one  of  thefe  fubftances  (fuppofing  them  to  retain  the 
fame  diftindt  natures,  that  they  had  as  fubftances  in  their 
Hate  of  inactivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other? 
In  that  ftate,  it  is  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks ;  for 
thinking  being  an  adion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God 
can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created  fubftance, 
without  annihilating  of  the  fubftance  whereof  it  is  an 
ac5lion :  and  if  it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  exift- 
cnce  to  fuch  a  fubftance,  without  giving  that  fubftance 
any  action  at  all.  Now  I  would  alk,  why  omnipotency 
cannot  give  to  either  of  thefe  fubftances,  which  are 
equally  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  inadivity,  the  fame  power 
that  it  can  give  to  the  other  ?  Let  it  be,  for  example, 
that  of  fpontaneous  or  felf-motion,  which  is  a  power 
that  it  is  fuppofed  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid  fubftance, 
but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  folid  fubftance. 

If  it  be  alked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  in  reference  to  the  one  rather  than  the  ether  of 
thefe  fubftances ;  all  that  can  be  faid  to  it,  is,  that  they 
cannot  conceive  how  the  folid  fubftance  fhould  ever  be 
able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  they  able 
to  conceive  how  a  created  unfolid  fubftance  fhould  move 
itfelf;  but  there  may  be  fomething  in  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant  it ;  and  in 
a  material  one  too  ;  for  example,  gravitation  of  matter 
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towards  matter,  and  in  the  fcveral  proportions  obfcrv- 
able,  inevitably  Iliovvs,  that  there  is  fonicthing  in  mat- 
ter that  we  do  not  undcrftand,  iinlcls  we  can  conceive 
felf-motion  in  matter  ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  incon- 
ceivable attradion  in  matter,  at  inuiienfc  and  almoft:  in- 
comprehcnlible  dillances  :  it  mult  therefore  be  confeired, 
that  there  is  fonK'Chm^-  in  folid,  as  well  as  unfolid  fub- 
ftances,  that  we  do  not  underdand.  But  this  wc  know, 
that  they  may  each  of  them  have  their  diftinct  beings, 
without  any  adHvity  fuperadded  to  them,  iinlefs  you 
will  deny,  that  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power 
of  ading,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  tiiought  too  pre- 
fumptuous  for  any  one  to  do ;  and,  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard 
to  conceive  felf-motion  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a 
material  being,  conlidcr  it  how  you  will :  and  therefore 
this  is  no  reafon  to  deny  omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give 
a  pow^r  of  felf-motion  to  a  material  fubftance,  if  he 
pleafes,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial  ;  fince  neither  of 
them  can  have  it  from  themfelves,  nur  can  we  conceive 
how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

The  fame  is  vilible  in  the  other  operation  of  think- 
ing ;  both  thefe  fubftances  may  be  made,  and  exifl  with- 
out thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or  can  have  the  power 
of  thinkmg  from  itfclf:  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  good  plcafure  of  his  omnipo- 
tency ;  and  in  which  ever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equ:dl/ 
beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofe 
fubftanccs  thinks.  But  for  that  reafon,  to  deny  tl:  it 
God,  who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being 
out  of  nothing,  can,  by  the  fame  omnipotency,  give 
them  what  other  powers  and  perfections  he  pleafe- :  has 
no  better  a  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  crea- 
tion, bccaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed : 
and  there  at  lad  this  way  of  reafoning  muft  terminate. 

That  omniporcncy  cannot  make  a  fubdance  to  be 
folid  and  not  folid  at  the  fame  time,  I  think,  with  duo 
reverence,  wc  may  fay;  but  that  a  folid  fubdance  may 
not  have  qualities,  perfcdtions  and  powers,  which  have 
no  natural  or  vilibly  neccd'ary  connexion  with  folidity 
and  extendon,  is  too  much  iov  us  (who  are  but  of  vel- 
terday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  poiitive  in.     It  CkxI 
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cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable 
to  us,  we  iniifl  deny  even  the  confiftency  and  being  of 
matter  itfelf;  fince  every  particle  of  it  having  fome 
bulk,  has  its  parts  connedled  by  ways  inconceivable  to 
us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that  are  raifed  againlt 
the  thinking  of  matter  from  our  ignorance  or  narrow- 
conceptions,  ftand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  pow er  of 
God,  if  he  plcafes  to  ordain  it  fo  ;  nor  prove  any  thing 
againll  his  having  adlually  endued  fome  parcels  of  mat- 
ter, ^o  difpofcd  as  he  thinks  fit,,  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, till  it  can  be  Ihown  that  it  contains  a  contradiction 
to  fuppofe  it. 

Though  to  me  fcnfation  be  comprehended  under 
thinking  in  general,  yet  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  I 
have  fpoken  of  fenfc  in  brutes,  as  diilinct  from  think- 
ing :  becaufe  your  lordfhip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks  of 
fcnfe  in  brutes.  But  here. I  take  liberty  to  obferve, 
that  if  your  lordfnip  allows  brutes  to  have  fenfation,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give  to  fomiC 
parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking-; 
or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial  and  confequentlyj 
according  to  your  lordfhip,  immortal  fouls,  as  well  as 
men  :  and  to  fay  that  ficas  and  mites,  &:c.  have  immortal 
■fouls  as  w  ell  ashmen,  will  pofnbly  be  looked  on  as  going 
a  great  way  to  ferve  an  hypothelis,  and  it  w^ould  not 
very  well  agree  with  what  your  lordfiiip  fays,  Anfw.  2, 
p.  64.,  to  the  words  of  Solomon,  quoted  out  of  Ecclef. 
c.  iii. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain, 
that  they  w  ho  are  fo  forward  to  beilow  hard  cenfures  or 
names  on  the  opiniohs  of  rhofe  who  differ  from  them, 
may  confider  whether  fometimcs  they  are  not  more  due 
to  their  own  :  and  that  they  may  be  pcrfuaded  a  little  to 
temper  that  heat,  which  luppofing  the  truth  in  their 
current  opinions,  gives  them  (as  they  think  j  a  right  ro 
lay  what  imputations  they  plcafe  on  thofe  who 'would 
fairly  examine  the  groun.ds  they  (land  upon."  For  talk- 
ing with  a  fuppofiuion  and  inilnuations,  that  truth  and 
knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too,  ftand.*^  and  falls  with 
their  fyi.^ems,  is  at  bcft  but'an  imperious  way  of  begging 
the  qucition,  and  aiiuming  to  rhcmfelvcs',   unde'r'^the 
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pretence  of  zeal  for  the  caufc  of  God,  a  title  10  infalli- 
bility. It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  zeal  for  truth 
iliOLiId  go  as  tar  as  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs 
themfelves.  He  that  attacks  received  opinions,  with 
any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  jullly 
fufpecied  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  bv  the  lo\e 
of  truth  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo 
defends  them.  An  errour  is  not  the  better  for  being 
common,  nor  truth  the  w  orfe  for  having  lain  neglected  : 
and  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  any  where  in  the  world,  1 
doubt,  as  things  are  m^anagcd,  whether  truth  would  ha\c 
the  majority;  at  leall,  whilll  the  authority  of  men,  and 
not  the  examination  of  things,  mull  he  irs  meafurc.  The 
imputation  of  fcepticifm,  and  thofe  broad  infinuation^ 
to  render  what  I  have  writ  fufpci^ted,  fo  frequent  as  if 
that  were  the  great  bufmefs  of  all  this  pains  you  have 
been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  fay  thus  much,  my  lord, 
rather  as  my  fenfe  of  the  way  to  efiabliili  truth  in  its  full 
force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think,  the  world  will  need 
to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make  it  dillinguilh  be- 
tween your  lordihip's  and  my  delign  in  writing;  which 
therefore  I  fecurely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  th^e  reader, 
and  return  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

What  I  have  above  faid  I  take  to  be  a  full  anfv. cr  to 
all  that  your  lordfliip  would  infer  from  my  idea  ot  mat- 
ter, of  liberty,  and  of  identity,  and  fium  the  power  of 
abilracting.  '  You  a{k»  *'  liow  can  my  way  of  liberty 
"  agree  with  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  only  by 
*'  motion  and  impulfe?"  Anfw.  By  the  omnipotent y 
of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve 
not  a  contradidon.  It  is  true,  I  fay,  '*  that  ^^^^  ^^  ..^ 
*'  bodies  operate  by  impulfe,  and  nothing  c.  8'.  §11.* 
*'  elfe."  And  fo  1  thought  when  I  writ  it, 
and  can  vet  conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation. 
But  I  am  iincc  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  New- 
ton's incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a  prefump- 
tion  to  limit  God's  power,  in  this  point,  by  my  narrow- 
conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  tou  ards  matter, 
by  ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  dcmonlba- 
tion  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  bodies  poweis 
and  wavs  of  operation,  above  wha:  can  be  derived  tro  u 
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our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know 
of  matter,  but  alfo  an  unqueftionabie  and  every  where 
vifible  inflance,  that  he  has  done  fo.  And  therefore  in 
the  next  editidn  of  my  book,  I  (hall  take  care  to  have 
that  pafiage  rectified. 

As  to  felf-confcioufnefs,  your  lordiliip  afks,  ^^  v/hat 
"  is  there  like  felf-confcio.ufnefs  in  matter?'*  Nothing 
at  all  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that  God  cannot  beftow 
on  fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with 
it  felf-confcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  alking, 
'^  how  is  it  poiTible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  fnould 
*'  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive?**  The  weaknefs  of  our 
appreheniion  I  grant  in  the  cafe  :  I  confefs  as  much  as 
you  pieafe,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  folid,  no  nor 
how  an  unfolid  created  fubftance  thinks  ;  but  this  weak- 
nefs of  our  apprehenfions  reaches  not  the  power  of  God, 
whofe  weaknefs  is  frronger  than  any  thing  in  man. 

Your  argument  from  abftraclion  we  have  in  this  quef- 
tion,  "  if  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think, 
"  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  impoffible  for  fuch  organized 
''  bodies  as  the  brutes  have  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by 
*"  abflraclion?"  Anfw.  This  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  I 
place  thinking  within  the  natural  power  of  matter.  If 
that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord,  I  neither  fay,  nor  fup- 
pofe, that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, but  the  direcl  contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  cer- 
tain parcels  of  matter,  ordered  'by  the  divine  power,  as 
fcems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from 
his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking  ;  that  indeed  I 
fay,  and  that  being  granted,  the  anfwer  to  your  queftion  is 
cafy,  fince  if  omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  folid 
fubaance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  that  God  may  give 
tiiat  faculty  in  an  higher  or  lower  degree,  as  it  pleafes 
him,  who  knows  what  difpofition  of  the  fubjcLt  is  fuited 
to  fuch  a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue 

any  parcel  of  matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  h 

taken  from  thofe  words  of  mine,  where  I  fltow  by  what* 

connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know,  that  God  is 

^  an  immaterial  fubllance.     They  are  thcfc  :  ''  the  idea  of 
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*'  immateri:ility,  by  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  mat- 
''  ter,  and  of  its  adual  divifion,  divifibility,  and  v  :int 
*'  of  perception/*  6cc.  From  whence  your  lordfliip 
thus  argucsj  ''  here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned  to 
*'  be  fo  efTcntial  to  matter,  that  God  is  therefore  ccn- 
*^  eluded  to  be  immaterial."  Anfw.  Perception  and 
knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  being,  where  it  has  its 
fource,  it  is  vifible,  mufl:  be  cfTentially  infepaiable  from 
it;  therefore  the  actual  want  of  perception  in  fo  great 
'  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter,  is  a  demonltra- 
tion,  that  the  iirfl:  being,  from  whom  perception  and 
knowledge  is  infeparable,  is  not  matter.  How  far  this 
makes  the  want  of  perception  an  ellential  property  of 
matter,  I  will  not  difpute  ;  it  fufhces,  that  it  Ibows,  that 
perception  is  not  an  eflcntial  property  of  matter ;  and 
therefore  matter  cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being, 
to  which  perception  and  knowledge  is  elfential.  Mat- 
ter, I  fay,  naturally  is  without  perception ;  ergo,  fays 
your  lordfliip,  ^^  want  of  perception  is  an  efTcntial  pro- 
*'  perty  of  matter,  and  God  doth  not  change  the  elfen- 
*'  tial  properties  of  things,  their  nature  remaining." 
From  whence  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  beftow  on  any 
parcel  of  m,atter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking,  if  the  rules  of  logic,  lince  my  days, 
be  not  changed,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  confequence. 
For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  *'  God  does  not,  ergo, 
*'  he  cannot;"  I  was  taught,  when  I  came  firH:  to  the 
imivedity,  would  not  hold.  For  I  never  laid  God  did  ; 
but  *'  that  I  fee  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  ^  .^^  ^ 
''  he  fliould,  if  he  pleafcd,  give  to  fome  ^  ^/  ' '' 
''  fyilems  of  fenfelcfs  matter  a  faculty  of 
^*  thinking:"  and  I  know  nobody,  before  Des  Cartes, 
that  ever  pretended  to  ihow  that  there  was  any  contra- 
diction in  It.  So  that  at  worll,  m)'  not  bemg  able  to 
fee  in  matter  any  fuch  incapacity,  as  makes  it  impolFible 
for  omnipotency  to  bellow  on  it  a  ficulty  of  thinking, 
makes  me  oppofite  only  to  the  Cartelians.  lox  as  tar 
as  I  have  feen  or  heard,  the  fathers  of  the  chnlban 
church  never  pretended  to  demonltrate  that  maiter  uas 
incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  fenfation.  perception 
and  thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  creator. 
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Let  us  therefore,  if  you  pleafc,  fuppofe  the  form  of  your 
argumcriiatioii  right,  and  that  your  lordililp  means, 
God  cannot :  and  then  if  your  argument  be  good,  it 
proves,  that  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's  afs  a  power 
to  fpeak  to  his  mailer  as  he  did  ;  for  the  want  of  rational 
difcourfe  being  natural  to  that  i]oecies,  it  is  but  for  your  ' 
lordfhip  to  call  it  an  elTential  property,  and  then  God 
cannot  change  the  effential  properties  of  things,  their 
nature  remaining :  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  can- 
not, with  ail  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  afs  a  pov/er 
to  fpeak  as  Balaam's  did. 

You  fay,  my  lord,  **  you  do  not  it^^  bounds  to  God's 
*'  omnipotency  :  for  he  may,  if  he  plcafes,  change  a 
*'  body  into  an  immaterial  fubftance;"  i.  e.  take  away 
from  a  fubllance  the  folidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  m^ade  it  m^atter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it 
a  fpirit,  the  fame  fubftance  remaining.  For  if  the  fame 
fubftance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  imi- 
material  fubftance,  but  the  folid  fubftance,  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  imm,aterial  fub- 
ftance created  ;  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  into 
another,  but  the  deftroying  of  one,  and  nnaking  another 
**  de  novo."  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body,  or 
material  fubftance,  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  obfcrve 
thefe  diftindi:  conftderations. 

Firft,  you  fay,  ''  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,"  take  away 
from  a  foiid  fubftance  folidity,  which  is  that  which 
makes  it  a  m.aterial  fubftance  or  body ;  and  may  make 
it  an  imm^aterial  fubftance,  i.e.  a  fubftance  without 
folidity.  But  this  privation  of  one  quality,  gives  it  not 
another  :  the  bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  lefs  noble  ' 
quality,  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or  nobler;  that.muft 
be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one,  and 
a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  pofition  of  an  higher 
and  better  :  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  that  cogitation,  or 
the  power  oi  thinking,  refults  from  the  nature  of  fub- 
ftance itfelf ;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  fub- 
ftance, there  muft  be  cogitation  or  a  power  of  thinking. 
Here  then,  upon  your  lordfliip's  own  principles,  is  an  ■ 
immaterial  fubftance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In 
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'  In  the  next  placci  you  will  not  deny,  hut  God  may 
give  to  this  fuhlvance,  thus  deprived  of  Iblidity,  a  faculty 
of  thinking;  for  you  fuppofe  it  made  capable  of  that, 
by  being  made  immaterial ;  v»  hereby  you  allow,  that  tlic 
fame  numerical  fubdance  may  be  lbn\etimes  wholly  in- 
cogitative,  or  without  a  pow  er  of  thinking,  and  at  other 
times  perfectly  cogitative,  or  endued  with  a  power  of 
thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  foli- 
dity,  and  make  it  material  again.  For  1  conclude  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  make  it  again  what  it 
was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  alk  your  lordihip, 
why  God  having  given  to  this  fubltance  the  faculty  of 
thinking  after  iblidity  w  as  taken  from  it,  cannot  rellorc 
to  it  folidity  again,  without  taking  away  the  faculty  of 
thinking?  When  you  have  refolved  this,  my  lord,  you 
will  have  proved  it  impoflible  for  God's  omnipotence  to 
give  to  a  folid  fubflance  a  faculty  of  thinking;  but  till 
then,  not  having  proved  it  impoflible,  and  yet  dcn\  ing 
that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do  w  hat  is  in 
itfelf  polFible  :  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  vifi- 
bly  to  {ill  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency  ;  though  you 
fay  here,  ''  you  do  not  fct  bounds  to  God's  omnipo- 
''tency." 

If  I  ihould  imitate  your  lordfliip's  way  of  w  riting,  1 
fliould  not  omit  to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take 
notice  that  this  was  his  way,  ''  deum  verbis  poncre,  re 
^'^tollere:"  and  then  add,  ''  that  I  am  certain  you  do 
''  not  think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  morality  and 
''  religion."  For  it  is  with  fuch  candid  and  kind  inli- 
nuations  as  thcfe,  that  you  bring  in  both  I  lobbcs  and 
Spinofa  into  your  difcourfe  here  about  God's  being  able, 
if  tie  pleafes,  to  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter,  ordered 
as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty- of  thinking  :  neither  of  thole- 
authors  having,  as  appears  by  any  paflagcs  you  bring 
out  of  them,  laid  any  thing  to  this  queftion.  nor  having, 
as  it  feems,  any  other  bulinefs  here,  but  by  their  names 
ikilfully  to  give  that  character  to  my  bopk,  with  which 
you  w  ould  recommend  it  to  the  world. 
'  I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  meafurc  of  zeal,  nor 
for  what,  guides  your  lordlliip's  pen  in  fuch  a  way  ot 
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writing,  as  yours  has  all  along  been  with  me:  only  I* 
cannot  but  conlider  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  w  ritings  of  the  fathers  of  the  churchy  if  they  ihould 
think  truth  required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imi- 
tate fuch  patterns.  But  God  be  thanked  there  be  thole 
amongft  them  who  do  not  admire  fuch  ways  of  manag- 
ing the  caulc  of  truth  or  religiGii :  they  being  fenfible, 
that  if  every  one,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  has 
truth  on  his  fide,  is  thereby  authorized  without  proof 
to  infinuate  whatever,  may  ferve  to  prejudice  n.en's 
minds  againft  the  other  fide ;  there  v;ill  be  great  ravage 
made  on  charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth 
or  knowledge.  And  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken 
by  difputants  to  do  fo,  miay  have  been  the  caufe  that 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  has  received  fo  much  harm,  and 
fo  little  advantage,  from  controverlies  in  religion. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordfhip  has 
brought  to  confute  one  faying  in  my  book,  by  other 
palfages  in  it ;  which  therefore  being  all  but  ''  argu- 
"  menta  ad  hominem,'*  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do 
not,  are  of  no  other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me  : 
a  thing,  methinks,  fo  much  beneath  your  lordfliip,  that 
it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  pages.  The  queftion  is, 
whether  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  beftow  on  any  parcel  of 
matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception 
and  thinking.  You  fay,  ''  you  look  upon  a  miltake 
''  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  to  the  great 
*'  ends  of  religion  and  morality.''  If  this  be  fo,  my 
lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder  why  your  lordHiip 
has  brought  no  arguments  to  effablifh  the  truth  itfelf, 
which  you  look  on  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence 
to  be  mifiaken  in  ;  but  have  fpcnt  fo  many  pages  only 
in  a  pcrfonal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  fhovv,  that  I 
had  inconfiflencies  in  my  book :  which,  if  any  fuch 
thing  had  been  ihowed,  the  queflion  would  be  rtill  as 
far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  mirtaking 
about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had 
been  faid.  if  therefore  your  lordfliip's  care  of  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  made  you  think  it 
neceffary  to  clear  this  quelHon,  the  world  has  reafon  to 
conclude  there  is  little  to  be  faid  againft  that  propofi- 
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rlon,^  which  is  to  be  firund  in  my  book  concerning  the 
pofiibility,  that  fome  parcels  of  matter  might  be  fo  or- 
dered by  omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  facuhv  of 
thinking,  if  (K)d  fo  pleafed  ;  fmce  your  lordfhip's  con- 
cern for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  of  religion  and 
morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argument 
againft  a  propofiticn,  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous 
confequence  to  them. 

And  here  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  though  in 
your  title-page  you  promife  to  prove,  that  my  notion  of 
ideas  is  inconfiflent  with  itfclf  (which  if  it  were,  it  could 
hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconliftcnt  with  any  thing  clfc) 
and  with  the  articles  of  the  chrillian  faith  ;  yet  your 
attempts  all  along  have  been  to  prove  me  in  fomc  paf- 
fages  of  my  book  inconiident  with  myfelf,  without  hav- 
ing fhownany  propofition  in  my  book  inconliflent  with 
any  article  of  the  chridian  faith. 

I  think  your  lordlhip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  one  argu- 
ment of  your  own :  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I  confefs 
I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  apt  much  to  promote  religion, 
efpecially  the  chriftian  religion  founded  on  revelation. 
I  ihall  fet  down  your  lordlhip's  words,  that  they  may 
be  confidered.  You  fay,  ''  that  you  arc  of  opinion,  that 
**  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  bell  fecured 
**  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  from  its 
'*  nature  and  properties,;  and  which,  you  think,  proves 
*'  it  immaterial.  Your  lordliiipdoes  not  queflion,  whc- 
*'  ther  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  fub- 
"  ftance  ;  but  you  fay,  it  takes  olf  very  much  from  the 
"  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon 
*'  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
^^  capable  of,"  &c.  So  likewife  you  fay,  *'  if  a  man 
'^  cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think  (as  1 
'*  affirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  foul's  immateriality 
'*  (and  confequently  immoj-tality)  from  its  operations  ?" 
But  for  all  this,  fay  I,  his  alfurancc  of  faith  remains  on 
its  own  bafis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  fenfe, 
^'  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  prin- 
'^  ciples  which  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reafon,  doth 
*'  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  thefe  fundamental  arti- 
<«  cles,  when  they  arc  confidered  purely  as  matters  of 
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**  faith?  for  before,  there  was  --.  natural  credibility  in 
*'  them  on  the  account  of  rcafon  ;  but  by  going  on 
**  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  ail  that  is  loll ;  and  in- 
"  ftead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever. 
*'  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  fo  much  Ihort  of  (hat 
*'  of  reafon,  it  inufi:  needs  have  lefs  effect  upon  men's 
<*  minds,  when  thefubferviency  of  reafon  is  taken  away  ; 
*'  as  it  muft  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reafon 
*'  are  vaniflied.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  his 
**  reafon  deceive  him  in  fuch  fundamental  points,  ihould 
"  have  his  faith  ftand  firm  and  unmoveable  on  the  ac- 
"  count  of  revelation  ?  For  in  matters  of  revelation^ 
*'  there  muif  be  (ome  antecedent  principles  fupp^ofed, 
"  before  we  can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it/* 

More  to  the  fame  purpofe  we  have  fome  pages  far- 
ther, where  from  fome  of  my  words  your  lordiliip  fays, 
*'  you  cannot  but  obferve,  that  we  have  no  cerlainty 
•'  upon  my  grounds,'  that  felf-confcioufncfs  depends 
"  upon  an  individual  immaterial  fubflance,  and  confc- 
*'  quently  that  a  material  fubftance  may,  according  to 
*'  my  principles,  have  felf-confcioufnefs  in  it;  at  leall„ 
*'  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.  Whereupon 
*'  your  lordfhip  bids  me  conlider,  whether  this  doth 
**  not  a  little  aifcct  the  whole  article  of  the  refurrec- 
*'  tion?"  What  does  all  this  tend  to?  but  to  make  the 
world  believe,  that  I  have  leiTened  the  credibility  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  the  refurrccfion,  by  faying, 
that  though  it  be  moll  highly  probable,  that  the  foul  is 
immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demon- 
ifrated  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impolTible  to  God's  omnipo- 
tency,  if  he  pleafes,  to  bellow  upon  fome  parcels  of 
matter,  difpofed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking. 

This  your  accufation  of  my  leilening  the  credibility 
of  thefe  articles  of  faith  is  founded  on  this,  that  the 
article  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  abates  of  its  credi- 
bility, if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality  (which  is 
the  fuppofed  proof  from  reafon  and  philofophy  of  its 
immortality)  cannot  be  demonfirated  from  natural  rea- 
fon. Which  argument  of  your  lordflrip's  bottoms,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates 
pf  its  credibility  in  all  thofe  articles  it  propofes,  propor- 
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tlonabl/  as  human  rcafon  fails  to  fupport  the  tcrtimony 
of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordfliip  in  thofc  paffacces 
has  faid,  when  examined,  will  I  fuppofc  be  found^o 
import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  propofe  any  thing  to 
mankind  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to 
be  believed,  if  reafon  can  demondrate  it  to  be  true. 
But,  if  human  rcafon  comes  fliort,  in  the  cafe,  and  can- 
not make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  leiicncd : 
which  is  in  effect  to  Hiy,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is 
not  a  firm  and  fure  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon, 
without  the  concurrent  tcilimony  of  reafon ;  i.e.  with 
reverence  be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on 
his  own  wordi  uniefs  what  he  reveals  be  in  itfelf  credi- 
ble,, and  might  be  believed  without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  chriftian 
religion  in  all  its  articles,  I  am  not  forry  that  it  is  not  a 
way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writings  ;  for  1  imagine 
any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  Ihould  think  deferved) 
to  have  other  titles  than  bare  fcepticifm  beflowed  upon 
it,  and  v/ould  have  raifed  no  fmall  outcry  againll  any 
one,  who  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  right  in  all 
that  he  fays,  and  fo  may  fee u rely  fay  what  he  pleafes. 
Such  as  1,  the  '^  profanum  vulgus,"  who  take  too  much 
upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  k\o  but 
to  hearken  and  believe,  though  Vvhat  be  faid  ihould  fub- 
vert  the  very  foundations  of  the  chridian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  obferved,  is  fo  vifibly  contained 
in  your  lordlliip's  argument,  that  when  I  met  w  ith  it 
in  your  anfwer  to  my  firfl:  letter,  it  fcen^d  fo  (Irangc 
for  a  man  of  your  lorddiip's  character,  and  in  a  difputc 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'I'rinity,  that  I  could 
hardly  perfuade  myfelf,  bur  it  was  a  Hip  of  your  pen  : 
but  when  I  found  it  in  your  fecond  letter  made  ufc  of 
again,  and  ferioully  enlarged  as  an  argument  of  weight 
to  be  inliiled  upon,  1  w  as  convinced,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable 
foever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  chrillian  religion,  and 
particularly  thofc  which  you  undertook  to  detend. 

I  defirc  my  reader  to  perufe  the  pallages  as  they  (land 
in  your  letters  themfelves,  and  fee  whether  what  you 
fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this,  that  a  revelation 
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from  God  is  more  or  kfs  credible,  according  as  it  has  a 
ilronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reafon. 
For, 

I.  Your  lordihip  fays,  *'  you  do  not  queilion  v/he- 
*'  ther  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  fub- 
*'  fiance ;  but  you  fay  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the 
"  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon 
"  God's  giving  that  which  of  its  ov/n  nature  it  is  not 
*'  capable  of." 

To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  de- 
monftrate  the  foul  to  be  immaterial  takes  off  not  very 
much,  nor  at  all  of  the  evidence  of  its  immortality,  if 
God  has  revealed  that  it  ihall  be  im.mortal ;  becaufe  the 
veracity  of  God  is  a  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonflration 
of  a  propolition  that  is  demonftratively  true,  takes  not 
off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a  clear 
demonftration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  truth 
can  have,  that  is  not  felf- evident.  God  has  revealed  that 
the  fouls  of  mqn  Ihall  live  for  ever :  but  fays  your  lord- 
fhip,  "  from  this  evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it 
"  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
'*  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of;"  i.  e.  the  revelation 
and  teflimony  of  God  lofes  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this 
depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleafure  of  God,  and 
cannot  be  demonftrativtly  made  out  by  natural  reafon, 
that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  and  confequently  in  its  own 
nature  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be 
meant  by  thefe  words,  ''  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is 
''  not  capable  of,"  to  make  them  to  the  purpofe.  For 
the  whole  of  your  lordfhip's  difcourfe  here  is  to  prove, 
that  the  foul  cannot  be  material,  becaufe  then  the  evi- 
dence of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much  leilen- 
ed.  Which  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon 
divine  revelation,  that  a  miaterial  fubftance  fhould  be 
immortal,  as  an  immaterial ;  or  w^hich  is  all  one,  that 
God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when  he  declares  that 
a  miai:erial  fubflance  fiiall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  de- 
clares that  an  immaterial  fhall  be  fo ;  becaufe  the  im- 
mortality of  a  material  fubflance  cannot  be  demonilrated 
from  natural  reafon. 

Let 
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Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordfliip's  a  little  farther. 
God  hath  revealed,  that  the  bodies  men  Ihall  have  after 
the  refurredtion,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  fliall  live  to  eter- 
nity: does  your  lordihip  believe  the  eternal  life  of  the 
oneof  thefe  more  than  the  other,  hecaufe  you  think  you 
can  prove  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  rcafon,  and  of 
the  other  not?  Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  divine 
revelation  in  the  cafe,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than 
the  other?  Or  think  this  propofition  lefs  credible,  the 
bodies  of  men,  after  the  refurrcction,  Ihall  live  for  ever, 
than  this,  that  the  fouls  of  men  Ihall,  after  the  refurrec- 
tion,  live  for  ever?  For  that  he  muft  do,  if  he  thinks 
either  of  them  is  lefs  credible  than  the  other.  If  this 
be  ^o,  reafon  is  to  be  confulted,  how  far  God  is  to  be 
believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  teftimony  mull:  receive 
its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reafon  ;  w  hich  is  evidentl)- 
to  take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  revelation,  in  all 
fupernatural  truths,  w^herein  the  evidence  of  reafon  fails. 
And  how  much  fuch  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the 
fupport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting 
the  chriilian  religion,  I  ihall  leave  it  to  your  lordllup 
to  conlider.  This  I  think  I  may  be  confident  in,  that 
few  chriflians  have  founded  their  belief  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  upon  any  thing  but  revelation :  lince 
if  they  had  entertained  it  upon  natural  and  philofophi- 
cal  reafons,  they  could  not  have  avoided  the  believing 
its  pre-cxiftencc  before  its  union  to  the  body,  as  well 
as  its  future  exidence  after  its  feparation  from  it.  This 
is  juftified  by  that  obferv:ition  of  Dr.  Cudv.orth,  B.  i. 
c.  I.  §  31.  where  he  alhrms,  '*  that  there  was  never  any 
*'  of  the  ancients,  before  chrifbianity,  that  held  the 
"  foul's  future  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not 
*'  likewife  aflert  its  pre-exillence." 

I  am  not  fo  w  ell  read  in  Hcbbes  or  Spinofa,  as  to  be 
able  to  fiiy  what  were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But 
polTibly  there  be  thofe,  who  will  think  your  lordfliip^ 
authority  of  more  ufe  to  them  in  the  cafe  than  rhole 
juftly  decried  names  ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordihip 
a  patron  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  io  little  to  the  advan- 
tao'e  of  the  oracles,  of  divine  revelation.  This  at  Icall,  I 
think,  may  be  fi 
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the  next  page,  that  thofe  who  have  gone  about  to  lefTen 
the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evidently 
they  do,  who  fay  they  are  lefs  credible,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  made  out  demonftratively  by  natural  reafon  ; 
have  not  been  thought  to  fccure  feveral  of  the  articles 
of  the  chriftian  faith  :  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Trinity^ 
Incarnation,  and  Refurreddon  of  the  body,  which  are 
thofe  upon  the  account  of  which  I  am  brought  by  your 
lordihip  into  this  difpute. 

I  fliall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordiliip's  en- 
deavours in  the  following  words,  to  prove,  that  if  the 
foul  be  not  an  immaterial  fubftance,  it  can  be  nothing 
but  life ;  your  very  lirfi:  words  viiibly  confuting  all  that 
you  allege  to  that  purpofe.  They  are,  ''  if  the  foul  be 
''  a  material  fub^ance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life  ;" 
which  is  to  fay,  that  if  the  foul  be  really  a  fubftance,  it 
is  not  really  a  fubflance,  but  really  nothing  elfe  but  an 
aifeclion  of  a  fubftance  :  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  ma- 
terial or  immaterial  fubftance,  is  not  the  fubftance  itfelf, 
but  an  affedlion  of  it. 

2.  You  fay,  ''  although  wc  think  the  feparate  flate  of 
*'  the  foul  after  death  is  fufhciently  revealed  in  the 
*^  fcripture ;  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty  in  under- 
''  ftanding  it,  if  the  foul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  ma- 
*^  terial  fubftance,  which  mull  be  diflblvcd  when  life  is 
*'  ended.  For  if  the  foul  be  a  material  fubftance,  it 
*'  mull  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohefion  of 
''  folid  and  feparate  parts,  how  minute  and  invilible 
"  foever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  which  fhould  keep 
*'  them  together,  v. hen  life  is  gone?  So  that  it  is  no 
"  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account,  how^  the  foul  fhould 
"  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an  imjmate- 
*'  rial  fubilancc  ;  and  then  we  knov/  the  foiution  and 
"  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  foul,  being  ■  of  a 
"  dihcrent  nature." 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter,  as  it  will,  ''  to  give  an 
"  account  what  it  is,  that  fhould  keep  the  parts  of  a 
'^  material  foul  together,"  after  it  is  feparated  from  the 
body  ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy  to  give  an.  account 
of  it,  as  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  which  iliould  keep 
together  a  material  and  inunaterial  fubftance.  And  yet 
6  the 
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the  difFiculty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  that,  I 
hope  docs  not,  with  your  lordlhip,  weaken  the  crcJibi- 
licy  of  the  infeparable  union  of  foul  and  body  to  eter- 
nity :  and  I  perfuade  mylclf  that  the  men  of  fenfe,  to 
whom  your  lordihip  appeals  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find 
th-eir  belief  of  this  fiindainental  [)oint  much  weakened 
by  that  difficulty.  1  thought  therefore  (and  by  vour 
lordlhip's  permifiion  would  think  fo  ftill  j  that  the  union 
of  parts  of  matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immate- 
rial fubftance ;  and  that  it  docs  not  take  off  very  much, 
or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortalitv,  which  de- 
pends on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give 
an  account  what  it  is  that  (hould  keep  them  together: 
.though  its  depending  wholly  up<:)n  the  gift  and  good 
pleafure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great  difii- 
culty  in  the  under  Handing,  and  our  rcafon  cannot  dif- 
cover  in  the  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which 
your  lordiliip  fo  politively  fays,  **  leifens  the  credibility 
^^  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  refurrection  and 
•"  immortality.'* 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  obje^Trion  a  little,  and 
to  Ihow  of  how  fm.all  force  it  is  even  with  }o-irfelf ;  give 
me  leave  to  prefume,  that  your  lordiliip  ai  firmly  belicveti 
ihe  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  refurreiftion,  as 
any  other  article  of  faith:  iffo,  then  it  being  no  eafy 
matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  i^^  that  jhall  keep  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  material  foul,  to  one  that  believes 
it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken  the  credibility  of 
its  immortality,  than  the  like  diiiiculry  weakens  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  immortality  of  the  bodv.  For  when  your 
lordihip  fhall  ^\m\  it  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account, 
what  it  is  befidcs  the  good  pleafure  of  God,  which  Ihali 
keep  together  the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  eter- 
nity, or  even  foul  and  body  ;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,, 
who  fhall  thinkthefoul  nuuerial,  will  alfo  fmd  it  as  cafv 
to  give  an  account,  what  it  is  that  Omll  keep  thofe  purti 
of  matter  alfo  together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controverfy  is  ^pt  to 
make  men  fo  far  Ibrget,  as  to  take  up  thofe  priuc^ples 
rhemfelvcs  (when  rhey  will  ferve  their  turn)  whivU  they 
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have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  fhould  wonder  to 
find  your  I'ordfliip  to  argue>  that  becaufe  ''  it  is  a  diffi- 
'^  culty  to  Linderftand  what  Ihould  keep  together  the 
^  minute  parts  of  a  material  foul,  when  life  is  gone  ; 
**  and  becaufe  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account 
*'  how  the  foul  fliould  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs 
"  it  be  an  immaterial  fubftance  -."^  therefore  it  is  not  fo 
credible,  as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  account,  by  natural 
reafon,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is,  that  all  this 
your  difcourfe  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already 
fet  down  out  of  page  55,  and  will  be  more  fully  made 
out  by  what  your  lordfhip  fays  in  other  places,  though 
there  need  no  fuch  proofs,  fmce  it  would  all  be  nothing 
againft  me  in  any  other  fenfe. 

I  thought  your  lordfliip  had  in  other  places  afTerted, 
and  inlifted  on  this  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revela- 
tion was  the  lefs  to  be  believed,  becaufe  the  thing  itfelf 
created  great  difhculties  in  the  underftanding,  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  and  it  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I 
take  it,  your  lordfhip  condemned  in  others,  as  a  very 
unreafonable  principle,  and  fuch  as  would  fubvert  all  the 
articles  of  the  chriftian  religion  that  were  mere  matters 
of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  and  is  it  pofiible,  that  you 
iliould  make  ufe  of  it  here  yourfelf,  againil  the  article  of 
life  and  immortality,  that  Chriil:  hath  brought  to  light 
through  the  gofpel ;  and  neither  was,  nor  could  be  made 
out  by  natural  reafon  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will 
fay,  you  fpeak  only  of  the  foul ;  and  your  word^  are, 
that  "  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account,  how  the 
"  foul  fhould  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an 
*'  immaterial  fubftance.''  I  grant  it;  but  crave  leave 
to  fay,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe  difficulties  that 
are,  or  can  be  raifed,  about  the  manner  how  a  material 
foul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  v;ell  reach  the 
immortality  of  the  body. 

But  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  this  principle  of  your 
lordlliip's  would  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein 
our  natural  reafon  finds  it  not  eafy  to  give  an  account  how 
thofe  myfteries  are  ;  and  which  therefore,  according  to 
your  principle:,  muft  be  lefs  credible  than  other  articles, 

that 
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that  create  Icfs  difllculty  to  the  undcrflandlng.     For 
your  lordfliip  fays,  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  fenfc, 
M'hether  to  a  man  who  thought  by  his  principles  he  could 
from  natural   grounds  demonllratc  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  thofc  principles 
he  went  upon  in  point  of  reafon,  i.  e.  the  finding  he 
could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  rcafon,  doth  not 
weaken  the  credibility  of  that  fimdamcntal  article,  when 
it  is  confidered  purely  as  a  matter  of  faith.     Which  in 
effedt,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  pro- 
pofition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
natural    reafon,    is    lefs    credible    than    one    that   can : 
which  feems  to  me  to  come  very  little  fhort  of  this,  with 
due  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  that  God  is  lefs  to  be  believed 
when  he  affirms  a  propofition  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
natural   reafon,   than  when  he  propofes  what  can  be 
proved  by  it.     The  diredl  contrary  to  which  is  my  opi- 
nion; though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  thcfe 
following  words :  "  if  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  fo  much 
*'  fhort  of  that  of  reafon,  it  muft  needs  have  lefs  elVecb 
*^  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  fubferviency  of  reafon  is 
**  taken  away;  as  it  muft  be,  when  the  grounds  of cer- 
*'  tainty  by  reafon  are  vaniflied.     Is  it  at  all  probable, 
*'  that  he  who  finds  his  reafon  deceive  him  in  fuch  fun- 
*^  damental  points,  fliould  have  his  faith  Hand  firm  and 
*^  unmoveable  on  the  account  of  revelation?'*   Than 
which,  I  think,  there  are  hardly  plainer  words  to  be 
found  out,  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God's  tefli- 
mony  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  or  probability  of 
the  things  we  receive  from  revelation,  and  rifes  and  falls 
-with  it;  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of 
mere  faith,  lofe  fo  much  of  their  credibility,  as  they 
•want  proof  from  reafon  :  which  if  true,  revelation  may 
come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all.     lor  if  in  this  prc- 
fentcafe,  the  credibility  of  this  propofition,  the  fouls  of 
men  fliall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  the  fcripture,  be 
lelfened    by    confefTing    it   cannot    be   demonllrativcly 
proved  from  reafon,  though  it  be  afferted  to  be  mod 
highly  probable;  mufl:  not,  by  the  fame  rule,  its  credi- 
bifity  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  rcafon  fliould 
not  be  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  fo  much  as  probable, 
yoL.  III.  I  i  ^^ 
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or  ihould  place  the  probability  from  natural  principles 
on  the  other  fide  ?  For  if  mere  want  of  demonftration 
lelTens  the  credibility  of  any  propofition  divinely  re- 
vealed, mufi:  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  pro- 
bability from  natural  reafon,  quite  take  away  its  credi- 
bility ?  Here  at  lad  it  mufl  end,  if  in  any  one  cafe  the 
veracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we 
receive  from  him  by  revelation,  be  fubjeded  to  the  ver- 
dicls  of  human  reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any 
acceflion  or  diminution  from  other  proofs,  or  want  of 
other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordfliip's  way  to  promote  religion,  or 
defend  its  articles,  I  know  not  what  argument  the 
grcateft  enemies  of  it  could  ufe,  more  effectual  for  the 
fubverfion  of  thofe  you  have  undertaken  to  defend  ;  this 
being  to  refolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into 
natural  reafon,  to  bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and 
leave  no  room  for  faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  reafon  without  revelation. 

Your  lordHiip  infifts  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  con- 
.tradicted  what  I  had  faid  in  my  EfTay,  by  faying,  that 
upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved, 
that  it  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us  that  thinks, 
however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  confider  it,  will  find, 
that  my  bufinefs  there  was  to  fliow,  that  it  was  no  harder 
to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  fubflance; 
and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of 
moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ourfelvcs^ 
(ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  matter  as  matter) 
there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an 
immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  than  that  w^e  had  material 
parts.  Thefe  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving 
of  matter,  I  in  another  place  fho.wed,  did  demonftra- 
tively lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiftence 
of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  w^e  have  the 
idea  of  fpirit  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe ;  in  which  fenfe  I  alfo 
applied  it  to  the  foul,  in  that  23d  chapter  of  my  EfTay  : 
the  eaiily  conceivable  pollibility,  nay,  great  probability, 
that  that  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving 
me  fuffigient  ground  fur  it.     In  which  fenfe  I  ftiali 

thinlv 
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think  I  may  fafely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  fubflancc 
in  us,  till  your  lordlhip  Ihall  have  better  proved  from 
my  words,  that  it  is  impoilible  it  ihould  be  immaterial. 
For  I  only  fay,  that  it  is  pollible,  i.  e.  involves  no 
contradiction,  that  God  the  omnipotent  immaterial  fpirit 
Ihould,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter, 
difpofed  as  he  thinks  ht,  a  power  of  thinking  and  mov- 
ing: which  parcels  of  matter  fo  endued  with  a  power 
of  thinking  and  motion,  might  properly  be  called  fjiirits, 
in  contradiilinclion  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all  which, 
I  prefunrie,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

1  juftilied  my  ufe  of  the  word  fpirit  in  that  ^cw^^^ 
from  the  authorities  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the 
Latin  word  fpiritus,  from  whence  fpirit  is  derived,  to  a 
foul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  materiality 
out  of  it.  To  which  your  lordlhip  replies,  **  that  Cicero, 
*^  in  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  fuppofes  the  foul  not  to 
*'  be  a  finer  fort  of  body,  but  of  a  different  nature  from 
'^  the  body. — That  he  calls  the  body  the  prifon  of  the 
*^  foul. — And  lays  that  a  wife  man's  buiinefs  is  to  draw 
*'  off  his  foul  from  his  body.'*  And  then  your  lordlhip 
concludes,  as  is  ufual,  with  a  queftion,  "  is  it  poffiblc 
^'  now  to  think  fo  great  a  man  looked  on  the  foul  but 
"  as  a  modification  of  the  body,  which  mull  be  at  aa 
^'  end  with  life  ?'*  Anfw.  No  ;  it  is  impoilible  that  a  man 
of  fo  good  fenfe  as  TuUy,  when  he  ufes  the  word  corpus 
or  body,  for  thegrofs  and  vilible  parts  of  a  man,  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal  ;  Ihould  look  on  the  foul 
to  be  a  modification  of  that  body,  in  a  difcourfe  w  herein 
he  was  endeavouring  to  pcrfuade  another,  that  it  was 
immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truly  great 
men,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  fo  manitellly  to  con- 
tradia  themfelves.  He  had  therefore  no  thought  con- 
cerning the  modification  of  the  body  ot  man  in  the  cafe, 
h€  was  not  fuch  a  trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  tnc 
modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  mimortal,  when 
that  body  itfelf  was  mortal:  and  therefore  that  which 
he  reports  as  DiccEarchus's  opinion,  he  dilmiffLvs  in  the 
beginning  without  anv  more  ado,  c.  11.  But  C  iccio  s 
was  a  dired,  plain,  and  fenlible  inquiry,  viz  "^^^^^ 
foul  was ;  to  fee  whether  from  thence  he  could  dilcoNcr 
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its  immortality.  But  in  all  that  difcourfe  in  his  firft 
book  of  Tufculan  Quefiions,  where  he  lays  out  fo  much 
of  his  reading  and  reafon,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  fhow- 
ing  the  leaft  thought,  that  the  foul  was  an  immaterial 
fubftance ;  but  many  things  diredlly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  (i.)  he  fliuts  out  the  body,  taken 
Chap.  19,  •  ^j^  fenie  he  ufes  corpus  all  along;,  for 
Sec.  the  fenfible  organical  parts  of  a  man,  and  is 

SofpeaksEn-  pofitive  that  is  not  the  foul:  and  body  in 
mus:"Ter-  ^|-^j^  fenfe,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he 
*'  eft  ^at  mens  ^^^^^  ^^^  prifon  of  the  foul ;  and  fays  a  wife 
«« ignis  eft."  man,  inflancing  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad 
of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
he  no  where  fays  any  fuch  thing  of  matter :  he  calls  not 
matter  in  general  the  prifon  of  the  foul,  nor  talks  a 
word  of  bemg  feparate  from  it. 

(2.)  He  concludes,  that  the  foul  is  not  like  other 
things  here  below,  made  up  of  a  compofition  of  the 
elements,  c.  27. 

(3.)  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  elements,  earth  and 
water,  from  being  the  foul,  c.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive :  but  beyond  this  he  is 
uncertain  ;  beyond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  fome 
places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully,  whether  the  foul  be  not 
air  or  fire  :  ''  anima  fit  animus  ignifve  nefcio,"  c.  25, 
And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panoetius,  that,  if  it  be 
at  all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  ''  infiammata 
"  anima,  inflamed  air ;"  and  for  this  he  gives  feveral 
reafons,  c.  i  S,  19.  And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature  cf  its  own,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from  think- 
ing it  immaterial,  that  he  fays,  c.  19,  that  the  admit- 
ting it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous  nature  would  not  be 
inconfiftent  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  mofl:  to  incline  to,  is,  that  the 
foul  was  not  at  all  elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame  fub- 
fiance  with  the  heavens ;  which  Ariftotle,  to  diftinguifh 
from  the  four  elements  and  the  changeable  bodies  here 
below,  which  he  fuppcfed  made  up  of  them,  called 
'*  quinta  eflentia."  That  this  was  Tully's  opinion,  i» 
plain  from  thefe  words :  "  ergo,  animus,  qui,  ut  ego 
['  dico,  divinus  eft,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere  deus ;  "& 
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**  quidcm  fi  dciis,  aiit  aninia  aut  i^nis  cfl-,  idem  cfl 
*'  animus  hominis.  Nam  lit  ilia  natura  ca-lcftis  ^:  terra 
*'  vacat  &  humore  ;  lie  iitriiifquc  harum  rerum  hunui- 
'*  nus  animus  eft  expcrs.  Sin  autem  eft  quinta  quiedam 
*'  natura  ab  Ariflotele  inducfla-,  primum  hnec  &l  deo- 
*^  rum  cil  6c  animorum.  Hanc  nos  fententiam  fecuti, 
*^  his  iplis  verbis  in  confolatione  hrrc  cxprcllimus/* 
c.  26.  And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27,  to  repeat  thofc  his 
own  words,  which  your  lorddiip  has  quoted  out  oHiim, 
wherein  he  had  aftirmed,  in  his  trcatife,  **  dc  conToIa- 
*^  tione,'*  the  foul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the 
earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly  ; 
but  had  faid,  ''  Singularis  eft  igitur  quiudam  natura  ^ 
*'  vis  animi  fejuneita  ab  his  ufitatis  notifque  naturis." 
Whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle's 
'^  quinta  ellcntia;"  which  being  unmixed,  being  that 
of  which  the  gods  and  fouls  conlilled,  he  calls  it  **  di- 
^'  vinum,  ccelefte,*'  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  being, 
as  he  fpeaks,  ''  fejuncla  ab  omni  mortal i  concretione." 
From  which  it  is  clear,  that  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the 
fubftance  of  the  foul,  his  thoughts  went  not  beyond  the 
four  elements,  or  Arifrode's  ''  quinta  elTcntia,"  to  look 
for  it.  In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  inmiateriality, 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  fas  good  and  wife  men  have 
always  been)  that  the  foul  was  immortal  ;  but  for  that. 
it  is  plain,  he  never  thought  of  its  immateriality,  but 
as  the  eaftcrn  people  do,  who  believe  the  foul  to  be  im- 
mortal, but  have  ncverthclefs  no  thought,  no  concep- 
tion of  its  immateriality.  It  is  remarkable,  what  a  very 
confidcrable  and  judicious  author  fiys  in  the  cafe  :  **  No 
''  opinion,  fays  he,  has  been  fo  univerfallv  i^oubcrc  da 
^^  received,  as  that  of  the  immortality  ot  Roynumc  do 
^  the  foul ;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  ^i^m-  t-  i. 
'<  the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  fpread  '  9-  ;4- 
*-'  fo  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely  dilhcult  to  let 
^^  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  ot  a  pure  Ipnit. 
<^  This  the  miirionaries,  who  have  been  longell  amopor 
<^  them,  arepofitive  in:  all  the  pagans  of  the  ealt  do 
<'  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  fomethmg  oi  a  man 
^^  after   his   death,    which  fubiids   independently   and 
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*'  fcparateb'  fiom  his  body.  But  they  give  extenfion 
'^  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it 
*'  all  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame  fubftances,  both 
*'  folid  and  liquid,  which  our  bodies  are  compofed  of. 
*'  They  onlv  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  are  of  a  matter  fub- 
'^  tile  enough  to  efcape  being  feen  or  handled. — Such 
*^  were  the  ihades  and  the  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
*^  Romans.  And  it  is  by  thefe  figures  of  the  fouls,  an- 
*'  fwerable  to  thofe  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  fuppofcd 
*'  ^neas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchifes,  in  the 
*'  other  world." 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into 
thofe  parts  for  his  pleafure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  telf  ftrange  fiories,  collected  by  chance,  when  he  re- 
turned ;  but  one  phofen  on  purpofe  (and  it  feems  well 
chofen  for  the  purpofe)  to  inquire  into  the  fmgularities 
of  Siam.  And  he  has  fo  well  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  , 
commillion,  which  his  epiftle  dedicatory  tells  us  he  had, 
to  inform  himfelf  exactly  of  what  was  moll  remarkable 
there ;  that  had  we  but  fuch  an  account  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  eaft,  as  he  has  given  us  of  this  kingdom, 
"which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  we  fhould  be  much  better 
acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  manners,  notions,  and 
religions  of  that  part  of  the  world,  inhabited  by  civilized 
nations,  who  want  neither  good  fenfe  nor  acutenefs  of 
reafon,  though  not  call  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and 
philofophy  of  our  fchools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero :  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  foul  his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  be- 
yond matter.  This  the  exprefnons,  that  drop  from  him 
in  feveral  places  of  this  book,  evidently  fhow :  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and  women 
afcended  into  heaven  ;  of  others,  that  they  remained 
here  on  earth,  c.  12.  that  the  foul  is  hot,  and  wai-ms  the 
body :  that  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  penetrates  and 
divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy,  moift 
air:  that  it  Hops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  afcends  no 
farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that 
its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nourifhed  and  fuftained  with 
the  fame  things,  wherewith  the  flai-s  are  nourifhed  and 
fullained ;  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neigh-, 
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boiirhood,  it  fliall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  c.  19.  that  the  foul 
alfo  from  this  height  flull  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer 
profped  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  difpofition  of 
whofe  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,  c.  20. 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  *iYis:^ 
and  place  the  foul  has  in  the  body  :  that  it  is  too  fubtilc 
to  be  feen :  that  it  is  in  a  human  body  as  in  a  houfe,  or 
a  veflel,  or  a  receptacle,  c.  22.  all  which  are  exprcf- 
fions  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who  ufed  them 
had  not  in  his  mind  feparated  materiality  from  the  idea 
of  the  foul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this, 
"which  we  find  in  c.  19,  is  faid  upon  the  principles  of 
thofe  who  would  have  the  foul  to  be  "  anima  inflam- 
'^  mata,  inflamed  air."  I  grant  it:  but  it  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  19th,  and  the  two  following  chap- 
ters, he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  that 
fo  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air  may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  fliort  is  this  :  Cicero  was 
willing  to  believe  the  foul  immortal,  but  when  he 
fought  in  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfclf  fomcthing  to  efta- 
bli^  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  him- 
felf  at  a  lofs.  He  confelfed  he  knew  not  w  hat  the  foul 
was;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  2, 
was  no  reafon  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  thereupon 
he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  w  hat  he  had  fiiid  in  his 
6th  book  dc  Repub.  concerning  the  foul.  The  argu- 
ment, which  borrowed  from  Plato  he  there  makes  ufc 
of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  foul  to 
be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  your  lordfliip 
will  allow  to  be  true :  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and 
without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end  :  ''  ncquc 
*'  nata  certe  eft,  cn:  acterna  eft,"  fays  he. 

Indeed  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul  he  concludes 
right,  that  it  is  of  divine  original :  but  as  to  the  lub- 
ftance  of  the  foul,  he  at  the  end  of  this  difcourlc  con- 
cerning its  faculties,  c.  2^,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  c.  22,  is  not  aftiamcd  to  own  his  ignorance  oi  what 
it  is  :  ''  anima  fit  animus,  ignifve  ncfcio;  ncc  me  pudct, 
^^  ut  iftos,  fatcri  nefcirc  quod  ncfciam.     IHud,  ii  ii»'^^aha 
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*'  de  re  obfcura  affirmare  pofTum,  five  anima,  five  ignis 
*'  lit  animus,  eum  jurarem  efle  divinum/'  c.  25.  So 
that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  foul, 
-was,  that  he  was  confident  there  was  fomething  divine 
in  it ;  i.  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  foul  that  could 
not  refuk  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  mull  have  their 
oric-inal  from  a  divine  power :  but  yet  thofe  qualities, 
as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged  m.ight  be  placed 
in  breath  or  fire,  which  I  think  your  lordibip  will  not 
deny  to  be  material  fubfiances.  So  that  all  thofe  divine 
qualities,  which  he  fo  much  and  fo  juflly  extols  in  the 
foul,  led  him  not,  as  appears,  fo  much  as  to  any  the  leall 
thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  demonilration,  that 
he  built  them  not  upon  an  excluiion  of  materiality  out 
of  the  foul ;  for  he  avovredly  profeiTes,  he  does  not  know 
but  breath  or  fire  might  be  this  thinking  thing  in  us : 
and  in  all  his  confiderations  about  the  fubfiance  of  the 
foul  itfelf,  he  ftuck  in  air  or  fire,  or  Ariilotle's  '*  quinta 
*'  eiTentia  ;"  for  beyond  thofe,  it  is  evident,  he  went  not. 
But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whofe  autho- 
Tity  he  defers  fo  much,  v\-ith  all  the  arguments  his  vafl 
reading  and  great  parts  could  furnifh  him  with  for  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfied,  fo  far 
from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  thought  that  he  had, 
or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  profelTes 
his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he 
enumerates  the  feveral  opinions  of  the  philofophers, 
which  he  had  well  fbudied  about  it;  and  then,  full  of 
certainty,  fays,  *'  harum  fententiarum  qu^e  vera  fit, 
*^  deus  aliquis  videret,  quse  veri  limillima  magna  quse- 
"  ftio,"  c.  II.  And  towards  the  latter  end  having 
gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  exa- 
mined them,  he  profelles  himfelf  ftill  at  a  lofs,  not 
knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine : 
*'  Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  feipfam  intuens  nonnunquam 
'^  hebefcit,  ob  camquc  caufam  contemplandi  diligen- 
"  tiam  omitrimus.  Itaque  dubitans,  circumfpectans, 
'*  hcefitans,  multa  adverfa  revertens,  tanquam  in  rate  in 
"  mari  immenfo,  noftra  vehitur  oratio,"  c.  30.  And 
to  conclude  this  argument,  when  the  perfon  he  intro- 
duces as  difcouriing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  refolved 
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to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality  ;  Tully  anfwcrs, 
c.  82.  *'  Laudo  id  quidem,  ttfi  nihil  animis  oportct 
"  confidere;  movcmur  cnim  fitpe  aliquo  acute  con- 
*'  clufo,  labamus,  mutamufquc  fcntcntiam  clarioribus 
*'  etiam  in  rebus  ;  in  his  e(l  cnim  aliqua  obfcuritas." 

So  unmoveable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  fpirit  of 
truth,  that  though  the  light  of  nature  gave  fonic  oblcure 
glimmering,  fome  uncertain  hopes  of  a  future  Ihitc ;  yet 
human  reafon  could  attain  to  no  clearnefs,  no  certainty 
about  it,  but  that  it  was  *' Jesus  Christ  ^  ...j^^  j 
'*  alone  who  had  brought  life  and  immor- 
"  tality  to  light  through  the  gofpel."  Though  wc  arc 
now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reafon  to 
bring  immortality  to  light,  or,  which  pafles  for  the 
fame,  to  own  principles  upon  which  the  immateriality 
of  the  foul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  confecjuently  its  immor- 
tality) cannot  be  demonrtratively  proved  ,-  docs  lelfcn  the 
belief  of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  Jesus  Christ 
alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  confequently  the 
fcripture  alTures  us  is  eftabliflied  and  made  certain  only 
by  revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  feemcd 
ftrange  from  thofe  who  are  juftly  complained  of,  for 
flighting  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  flunild  contradict 
fo  plain  a  text  of  fcripture  in  favour  of  their  alUfullicient 
reafon  :  but  what  ufe  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity,  in  an  age  fo  much  fufpeded  by  your  lordlhip, 
may  make  of  what  comes  from  one  of  your  great  autho- 
rity and  learning,  may  deferve  your  confideration. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  fatisfied  you  con- 
cerning Cicero's  opinion  about  the  foul,  in  his  firll  book 
of  Tufculan  Quellions ;  which  though  I  cafily  believe, 
as  your  lordlhip  fays,  you  are  no  if  ranger  to,  yet  I  hum- 
bly conceive  you  have  not  lliow  n  (and  upon  a  careful 
perufal  of  that  treatife  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  fay 
you  cannot  IhowJ  one  word  in  it,  that  cxiireires  any 
thing  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the  foul's  immateriality, 
or  its  being  an  immaterial  fubllancc. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordlhip 
concludes,  ''  that  he  no  more  than  Cicero  docs  mc  any 
?*  kindncfs  in  this  matter,  being  both  alTerters  ot  tlic 
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*'  foul's  immortality/'  My  lord,  were  not  the  quef- 
tion  of  the  foul's  immateriality,  according  to  cuftom, 
changed  here  into  that  of  its  immortality,  which  I  am 
no  lefs  an  aifertor  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and 
Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindnefs  I  deiired  of  them  in  this 
matter ;  and  that  was  to  fhow,  that  they  attributed  the 
word  ''  fpiritus"  to  the  foul  of  man,  without  any  thought 
of  its  immateriality :  and  this  the  verfes  you  yourfelf 
bring  out  of  Virgil,  ^neid.  4.  385, 

'^  Et  cum  frigida  mors  animae  feduxerit  artus 
^'  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis  improbe  poenas  ;" 

confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  book : 
and  for  this  monlieur  de  la  Loubere  Ihall  be  my  witnefs, 
in  the  words  above  fet  down  out  of  him  ;  where  he  Ihows, 
that  there  be  thofe  amongft  the  heathens  of  our  days, 
as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongft  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  thought  the  fouls  or  ghoft  of  men 
departed  did  not  die  with  the  body,  without  thinking 
them  to  be  perfe6lly  immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the  former.  And 
what  Virgil's  notion  of  the  foul  is,  and  that  ^'  corpus,'* 
when  put  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  foul,  lignifies  no- 
thing but  the  grofs  tenement  of  flefh  and  bones,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  verfe  of  his  .^neid.  6,  where  he  calls  the 
fouls  which  yet  were  vilible, 

"  Tenues  ftne  corpore  vitae." 

Your  lordfhip's  anfwer  concerning  what  is  faid,  Ec- 
clef.  xiii,  turns  wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  foul 
to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  queftioned  :  all 
that  I  quoted  that  place  for  was  to  fhow,  that  fpirit 
in  Englifh  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  foul,  with- 
out any  notion  of  its  immateriality  :  as  T\T\  was  by  Solo- 
mon ;  which  whether  he  thought  the  fouls  of  men  to  be 
immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  palTage,  where  he 
fpcaks  of  the  fouls  of  men  and  beafts  together,  as  he 
does.  But  farther,  what  I  contended  for,  is  evident 
from  that  place,  in  that  the  word  fpirit  is  there  applied, 
by  our  tranflators,  to  the  fouls  of  beafts^  which  your 
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lordfhlp,  I  think,  docs  not  rank  amongft  the  Immaterial, 
and  confequently  immortal  Ipirits,  though  they  have 
fenfe  and  fpontancous  motion. 

But  you  fay,  *'  if  the  foul  be  not  of  itfclf  a  free  think- 
''  ing  fubrtance,  you  do  not  fee  what  foundation  there 
*'  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgnKMU."  Anf.  'I'hou^h 
the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  day, 
fee  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  in 
revelation,  if  that  will  fatisfy  your  lordlliip,  every  one 
may  fee  a  foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment,  bccaufe 
God  has  pofitively  declared  it ;  though  God  has  not  by 
that  revelation  taught  us,  what  the  fubdance  of  the  foul 
is;  nor  has  any  where  faid,  that  the  foul  of  itfclf  is  a 
free  agent.  Whatfoever  any  created  fubllance  is,  it  is 
not  of  itfelf,  but  is  by  the  good  pleafure  of  its  Creator: 
whatever  degrees  of  perfection  il  has,  it  has  from  the 
bountiful  hand  of  its  Maker.  For  it  is  true,  in  a  natural 
as  well  as  a  fpiritual  fenfe,  what  St.  Paul  fays,  '*  not 
^'  that  we  are  fufTicient  of  ourfelves  to  think  ^  q^^^  j-j^ 
"  any  thing  as  of  ourfelves,  but  our  fulli- 
^^  ciency  is  of  God." 

But   your  lordfliip,    as   I  gucfs   by    your   following 
words,  would  argue,  that  a  material  fubftance  cannot  be 
a  free  agent  j  whereby  I  fuppofe  you  only  mean,  that 
you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  fubftance  IhouUl 
begin,  fbop,  or  change  its  own  motion.     To  which  give 
me  leave  to  anfwer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  con- 
ceivable, how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  fubilan«-c, 
can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or  (lop  its  own  motion,  which 
it  mufi:,  to  be  a  free  agent;  1  fuppofe  you  will  f:nd  ic 
no  harder  for  God  to  bellow  this  power  on  a  folid,  than 
an  unfolid  created  fubftance.     Tully,  in  the     ry^^^^y^^ 
place  above-quoted,  could  not  conceive  this     q^.^'^^i'u 
power  to  be  in  any  thing,   but  what  was     c.  23. 
from  eternity  :  *'  cum  patcat  igitur  2Ctcrnum 
''  id  cfTe  quod  fcipfum  moveat,  quis  ell  qui  hanc^natu- 
''  ram  animis  elfe  tributam  neget  ?"   But   though   you 
cannot  fee  how  any  created  fubllance,  folid  or  not  folid, 
can  be  a  free  agent  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I   put   m 
both  till  your  lordlhip  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  cither,  and 
fliow  the  manner  how  cither  of  them  can,  oi  iticH,  move 
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itfelf  or  any  thing  elfe)  yet  I  do  not  think  you  willfo 

far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty  there 

is  to  fee  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether 

there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordfliip's  fpe- 

culations  reach  :  but  finding  in  myfelf  nothing  to  be 

truer  than  what  the  wife  Solomon  tells  me :  *^  as  thou 

r.   t    .   ,        '^  knoweil  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  fpirit, 
Lccl.  XI,  f.  /  r        > 

'*^  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  m  the  womb 
*^  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  fo  thou  knoweft  not 
*'  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all  things  ;"  I  grate- 
fully receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which 
fets  me  at  reft  in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my 
poor  reafon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me  :  omnipo- 
tency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no 
contradiction ;  fo  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God 
has  declared,  though  my  reafon  find  difficulties  in  it, 
which  it  cannot  mafter.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe,  God 
having  revealed  that  there  fhall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I 
think  that  foundation  enough,  to  conclude  men  are  free 
enough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  their  adlions,  and  to 
receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  ;  though  bow- 
man is  a  free  agent,  furpafs  my  explication  or  compre- 
heniion. 

p,  .  In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of 

ver!%T^^*  St.  Luke,  your  lordfhip  afks,  *^  whether 
"  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  it  fol- 
*'  lows  that  a  fpirit  is  only  an  appearance?"  I  anfwer. 
No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch  an  inference  from 
them  :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  fome- 
thing  that  appears,  and  that  that  which  appears  is  not 
wholly  immaterial ;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called 
7r^£D,aa,  and  was  often  looked  upon  by  thofe,  who  called 
it  7rv£u/x.^  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  fpirit  in  Engliih,  to 
be  the  ghoft  or  foul  of  one  departed :  which,  I  humbly 
conceive,  juftifies  my  ufe  of  the  word  fpirit,  for  a  think- 
ing voluntary  agent,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

Your  lordiiiip  fays,  that  I  grant,  that  it  cannot,  upon 
thcfc  principles,  be  dem.onftrated,  that  the  fpiritual  iub- 
flance  in  us  is  immaterial :  from  whence  you  conclude, 
"  that  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from  ideas  are 

**  plainly 
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♦' 'plainly  given  up."  This  being  a  way  of  arguing 
that  you  often  make  ufc  of,  I  have  often  had  occulion 
to  confider  it,  and  cannot  after  all  fee  the  force  of  this 
argument.  I  acknowledge,  that  this  or  that  propofition 
cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demondratcd  ;  ergo,  I 
grant  this  propofition  to  be  falfe,  that  certainty  confids 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difugrcemcnt  of 
ideas  :  for  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty,  and  till  that 
be  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  given  up. 

You  farther  tell  me,  that  I  fay,  the  foul's  immate- 
riality may  be  proved  probable  to  the  higheft  degree,  to 
which  your  lordiliip  replies,  *'  that  is  not  the  point: 
*'  for  it  is  not  probability,  but  certainty,  that  you  arc 
^'  promifed  in  this  way  of  ideas,  and  that  the  founda- 
*'  tion  of  our  knowledge  and  real  certainty  lies  in  them  ; 
*'  and  is  it  dwindled  into  a  probability  at  lad  ?"  This  is 
alfo  what  your  lordlhip  has  been  pleafed  to  object  to  mc 
more  than  once,  that  I  promifed  certainty.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  words  this  promife  is  made, 
and  where  it  ftands,  for  1  love  to  be  a  man  of  my  word. 
I  have  indeed  told  wherein  I  think  certainty,  real  cer- 
tainty does  confifl,  as  far  as  any  one  attains  it ;  and  1  do 
not  yet,  from  any  thing  your  lorddiip  has  faid  againll 
it,  find  any  rcafon  to  change  my  opinion  therein :  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  promifed  certainty  in  this  quef- 
tion,  concerning  the  foul's  immateriality,  or  in  any  of 
thofe  propofitions,  wherein  you  thinking  I  come  lliort 
of  certainty,  infer  from  thence,  that  my  way  of  certainty 
by  ideas  is  given  up.  And  I  am  ^o  far  from  promiling 
certainty  in  all  things,  that  I  am  accufed  by  your  lord- 
fnip  of  fcepticifm,  for  fetting  too  narrow  bounds  to  our 
knowledge  and  certainty.  Why  therefore  your  lordiliip 
afl-:s  me,  ''  and  is  the  certainty"  [of  the  foul's  being 
immaterial]  "  dwindled  into  a  probability  at  laft  ?"  will 
be  hard  to  fee  a  reafon  for,  till  you  can  (liow  that  I  pro- 
mifed to  demoixftrate  that  it  is  immaterial ;  or  that 
others,  upon  their  principles  without  ideas,  being  able 
to  demonftrate  it  immaterial,  it  comes  to  dwindle  into 
bare  probability,  upon  my  principles  by  ideas. 

One  thing  more  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of.     I 
have  faid,  "  that  the  belief  of  God  being  the  founda- 

**  tion 
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*'  tion  of  all  religion  and  genuine  morality,  I  thougtif 
*^  no  arguments,  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  work  the  per-- 
*'  fuafion  of  a  God  into  men's  minds,  ihould  be  inva- 
''  lidated,  which,  I  grant,  is  of  ill  confequence."  To 
which  words  of  mine  I  find,  according  to  your  parti- 
cular favour  to  me,  this  reply :  *'  that  here  I  mufh 
**  o-ive  your  lordfhip  leave  to  alk  me,  what  I  think  of 
*'  the  univerfal  confent  of  mfinkind,  as  to  the  being  of 
*'  God?  Hath  not  this  been  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument, 
"  not  only  by  chriftians,  but  by  the  wifeft  and  greateft 
''  men  among  the  heathens  ?  And  what  then  would  I 
•'  think  of  one  who  fliould  go  about  to  invalidate  this 
''  argument  ?  And  that  by  proving,  that  it  hath  been 
*'  difcovered  in  thefe  latter  ages  by  navigation,  that 
•'  there  are  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  in 
*^  Brafil,  in  the  Caribbee-i Hands  and  Paraquaria,  am.ong 
'*  whom  there  was  found  no  notion  of  a  God :  and 
*'  even  the  author  of  the  Eflay  of  Human  Underfland- 
"  ing  hath  done  this.'* 

To  this  your  queftion,  my  lord,  I  anfwer,  that  I 
think  that  the  univerfal  confent  of  m.ankind,  as  to  the 
being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the  vaflly 
greater  majority  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  adlually  believed  a  God  ;  that  the  majority  of 
the  remaining  part  have  not  adually  difbelieved  it,  and 
confequently  thofe  who  have  actually  oppofed  the  belief 
of  a  God,  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  com- 
paring thofe  that  have  adlually  difbelieved  with  thofc 
who  have  adlually  believed  a  God,  their  number  is 
fo  inconliderable,  that  in  refped  of  this  incompara- 
bly greater  majority  of  thofe  who  have  owned  the  be- 
lief of  a  God,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind. 

This  is  all  the  univerfal  confent  which  truth  of  mat- 
ter of  fad:  will  allow,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made 
ufe  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one  would  extend 
it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God  j  if  this  univer- 
fality  fhould  be  urged  in  a  flridl  fenfe,  not  for  much 
the  majority,  but  for  a  general  confent  of  every  one, 
even  to  a  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries  :  this  would 
make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  perfeclly  ufclefs  and 

un- 
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imnecefiary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  Gcxl,  fudi  a 
perfed:  univerfality  of  conlcnt  is  dcilroycd  ;  and  if  no- 
body does  deny  a  God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  con- 
vince atheifts  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordflup,  were  there 
ever  in  the  world  any  atheift  or  no?  If  there  were  not, 
"vvhat  need  is  there  of  railing  a  queflion  about  the  being 
of  a  God,  when  nobody  qucdions  it  ?  What  need  of 
provifional  arguments  againll  a  fault,  from  which  man- 
kind are  fo  wholly  free;  and  which,  by  an  univerfal 
confent,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fee u re  from  ?  If 
you  fay  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that  there  have 
been  atheills  in  the  world,  then  your  lordflnp's  univerfal 
confent  reduces  itfelf  to  only  a  great  majority  ;  and  then 
make  that  majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have 
faid  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordihip,  leaves  it  in  its 
full  force,  and  I  have  not  faid  one  word  that  docs  in  the 
leaft  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argu- 
ment I  was  upon  there,  w  as  to  Ihow,  that  the  idea  of 
God  was  not  innate ;  and  to  my  purpofe  it  was  fuflicient 
if  there  WTre  but  a  lefs  number  found  in  the  world,  w  ho 
had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordfliip  will  allow  there 
have  been  of  profelFed  atheids  :  for  w  hatfoever  is  innate, 
muft  be  univerfal  in  the  flriclefl:  fcnfe ;  one  exception 
is  a  fufficient  proof  againft  it.  So  that  all  that  I  f-iid, 
and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpofe,  did  not  at  all 
tend,  nor  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  invalidate  the  argument 
for  a  deity,  grounded  on  fuch  an  univerfal  confent  as 
your  lordihip,  and  all  that  build  on  it  mud:  own,  which 
is  only  a  very  difproportioncd  majority  :  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal confent  my  argument  there  neither  ailirms  nor 
requires  to  be  lefs,  than  you  will  be  pleafed  to  allow  it. 
Your  lordfliip  therefore  might,  without  any  prejudice 
to  thofe  declarations  of  good-will  and  favour  you  have 
for  the  author  of  the  Ellay  of  Human  Undcrllanding^ 
have  fpared  the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  arc 
in  print,  for  matters  of  fac^,  to  quite  another  purpofe, 
*'  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  deity 
''  from  the  univerfal  content  of  mankind;*'  lince  he 
leaves  that  univerfal  confent  as  entire,  and  as  large  as 
you  yourfelf  do,  or  can  own,  or  fuppofe  it.  But  here  1 
^       '  ha\c 
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have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  your  lordfhip  has  given 
me  this  occafion  for  the  vindication  of  this  palTage  of 
my  book,  if  there  fhould  be  any  one  belides  your  lord- 
fliip  who  fhould  fo  far  miilake  it,  as  to  think  it  in  the 
leafl:  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  mankind. 

But  becaufe  you  queflion  the  credibility  of  thofe  au- 
thors I  have  quoted,  which,  you  fay  in  the  next  para- 
graph, were  very  ill  chofen ;  I  w  ill  crave  leave  to  fay, 
that  he  whom  1  relied  on  for  his  teflimony  concerning 
the  Hottentots  of  Soldania,  was  no  lefs  a  man  than  an 
amxbaiTador  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  great 
mogul :  of  whofe  relation,  monlieur  Thevenot,  no  ill 
judge  in  the  cafe,  had  fo  great  an  efteem,  that  he  was 
at  the  pains  to  tranflate  it  into  French,  and  publifli  it 
in  his  (which  is  counted  no  unjudicious)  coUedlion  of 
travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordfhip  for  a  little 
more  favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  fir  Thomas  Roe's 
relation,  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  who  could 
Terry *s  fpeak  Englifli,  alTured  Mr.  Terry,  that  they 

^oy^gQy  of  Soldania  had  no  God.     But  if  he  too 

p.  17  &  23.  Y[2iYt  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you, 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  now  living,  and  admit  of  his 
teftimony  in  confirmation  of  fir  Thomas  Roe's.  This 
worthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat, 
printed  but  two  years  fince,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  peo- 
.  pie,  has  thefe  w^ords  :  "  they  are  funk  even 

ton]  p.^Sg"  ''  ^^^^^^'  idolatry,  are  dellitute  of  both  prieft 
*'  and  temple,  and  faving  a  little  fhow  of 
'^  rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon, 
*^  have  loft  all  kind  of  religious  devotion.  Nature  has 
*'  fo  richly  provided  for  their  convenience  in  this  life, 
"  that  they  have  drowned  all  fenfe  of  the  God  of  it, 
*^  and  are  grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next." 

But  to  provide  againft  the  cleareft  evidence  of  atheifm 
in  thefe  people,  you  fay,  '^  that  the  account  given  of 
*'  them  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  ftandard  for  the  fenfe 
'^  of  mankind."  This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing, 
till  fomebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  ftand- 
ard for  th^  fenfe  of  mankind  ;  all  the  ufe  I  made  of  them 

was 
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was  to  flidw,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world  that 
had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  ionuthini^ 
like  an  argument  going  (for  what  will  not  that  do?j  nou 
go  near  denying  thofe  Cafers  to  be  men  :  w  hat  clfc  do 
thefe  words  fignify  ?  ''  a  people  fo  llr.mgely  bereft  of 
*'  common  fenfe,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
''  among  mankind  ;  a?  appears  by  the  bed  accounts  ot 
*^  the  Cafers  of  Soldania,"  &c.  I  hope  if  any  of  them 
•yvere  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  pad 
fcruple  that  they  were  men ;  however  Courvce,  Wcwena, 
and  Couflieda,  and  thofe  others  who  had  names,  that 
had  no  place  in  your  Nomenclator,  would  hardly  pafj 
mufter  with  your  lordfliip. 

My  lord,  I  Ihould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what 
you  yourfelf  fay  here  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  conii- 
der,  that  what  you  have  laid  fuch  ftrefs  on,  concerning 
the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the  fub- 
jed:  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  dillin- 
guiiliing  of  fpccies ;  lince  you  yourfelf  own  that  there 
may  be  individuals,  wherein  there  is  a  common  nature 
with  a  particular  fubfilience  proper  to  each  of  them  : 
whereby  you  are  fo  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the 
ranks  or  ibrts  they  are,  into  which  you  fay,  **  Crod  has 
''  ordered  beings,  and  which  he  hath  diltinguilhcd  by 
^'  ellential  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
''  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no." 

Give  me  leave  now  to  think,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
o-iven  an  anfwcr  to  all,  that  is  any  way  material  in  cither 
of  the  letters  you  have  honoured  me  with.  \{  there  be 
any  argument  which  you  think  of  weight,  that  you  fmd 
omitted,  upon  the  ieaft  intimation  from  your  lordlhip 
where  it  is,  I  promife  to  contider  it,  and  to  endeavour 
to  give  you  fatisfacHon  concerning  it,  either  by  owning 
my  conviction,  or  fliowing  what  hinders  it.  This  re- 
fpedt  I  fliall  think  due  from  me  to  your  lordihip  :  though 
I  know  better  to  employ  the  little  time  my  bufinefs  and 
health  afford  me,  than'to  trouble  myfelf  with  the  little 
cavillers,  who  may  either  be  fet  on,  or  be  forward  (in 
hope  to  recommend  themfelves)  to  meddle  in  tlii..  con- 
troverfy.  ^,    . 

Vol.  III.  K  k  betoi- 
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Before  I  conclude,  it  is  fit  I  take  notice  of  the  obli- 
gation I  have  to  you,  for  the  pains  you  have  been  at 
about  my  Eflay,  which  I  conclude  could  not  have  been 
any  way  fo  effecflually  recommended  to  the  world,  as  by 
your  manner  of  writing  againfl  it.  And  fince  your 
lordfliip's  fharp  fight,  fo  carefully  employed  for  its  cor- 
redlion,  has,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  found  no  faults  in~ 
it,  which  your  lordfhip's  great  endeavours  this  way  have 
ma.de  out  to  be  really  there ;  I  hope  I  may  prefume  it 
will  pafs  the  better  in  the  world,  and  the  judgment  of 
all  confidering  men,  and  make  it  for  the  future  fland 
better  even  in  your  lordfhip's  opinion.  I  beg  your 
lordfhip's  pardon  for  this  long  trouble,  and  am. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfhip's  mofl  humble,  and 

Oaffs^  May  4, 

169S. 

Mofl  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 
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— -S)  llogifm  not  necelTary  to  pre- 
vent it  385: 
Scripture,  the  autiior's  veneration  of 

it  .         .  341 

— —The  ufe  of  ideas  in  underftand- 
ing  it  ibid. 

ooul,  the  immateriality  of  it  we 
know  not  474>  &c. 

Its  immortality  not  proved  by 

reafon  476,  &c. 

But  brought  to  light  by  revela- 
tion ibid. 


Speculation,  matters  of  it  notprovec! 

by  votes  371 

Spirits,  the  word  fpirit  does  not  ne-^ 

ceffarily  denote  immateriality 

34- 

. The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  mate-- 

rial  fpirits  35 

Subftance  not  difcarded  by  the  effay, 

«— — The  author's  account  of  it  as 

clear  as  that  of  noted  logicians  j 

8,  Sec. 

—We  talk  like  children  about  it 

10 

— - — The  author  and  the  bifhop  of 
Worcefter  agree  in  the  notion 
of  it  II,  &c. 
How  the  mind  forms  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  it  13 

The  author  makes  not  the  be- 
ing of  it  depend  on  the  fan- 
cies of  men  16,  &c, 

Ideaof  it  obfcure         25,  &c« 

■ The  author's  principles  confift 

with  the  certainty  of  its  exift- 
ence  17,  &c. 

-The  author  ridiculed  not  the 

notion  of  it,  by  his  fimilies  of 
the  elephant  and  tortoife     448 

The  certainty  of  the  being  of 

fubftance  does  not  fuppofe  a 
clear  idea  of  it  ibid.  c^'C* 

Subfiftence,  a  dialogue  concerning 
it  ^  436 

Syllogifm,  certainty  not  to  be  plac- 
ed in  it  385,  &c* 
T. 

TRINITY,  nothing  in  theEfTay 
of  Underftanding  againft    it 
3,  &c, 

— The  author  complains  of  being 

brought  into  the  controverfy 
94,  &c. 
~=— How    the   dod^rlne    of    it   is 
owned  by  him  197,  &c. 

Truth,  the  author's  profefied  con- 
cern for  it  25 3 
W. 

WORDS,  how  they  come  to 
be  authorized        279,  280 
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